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1797. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  noticing  the  recent  elec- 
tion to  his  friends,  always  spoke  of  its  result  as  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation rather  than  of  regret,  and  that  the  chief  reason 
which  he  assigned  for  his  satisfaction  was  the  very  embarrassed 
state  of  our  foreign  affairs.  Nor  did  he  overrate  their  diffi- 
culties. From  the  moment  of  Mr.  Jay's  mission  to  England, 
symptoms  of  jealousy  and  mistrust  were  manifested  by  the 
French  government,  that  the  treaty  was  dictated  by  a  wish  to 
form  a  closer  connexion  with  England,  and  that  its  consequences 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  France  and  her  influence 
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in  the  United  States.  When  that  treaty  moreover  was  con- 
cluded, and  it  was  seen  that  the  fears  previously  entertained 
were  confirmed,  and  that  a  large  part — apparently  a  majority 
of  the  nation — disapproved  it,  the  French  government  no  longer 
concealed  its  dissatisfaction. 

Whilst  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  adminis- 
tration was,  their  want  of  attachment  to  France,  and  their  lean- 
ing towards  England,  it  was  natural  for  the  French  government 
to  adopt  the  same  feelings,  if  from  no  other  motive,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  and  increasing  their  influence  in  the  United 
States.  And  although  Mr.  Genet's  intemperate  course  was  not 
justified,  yet  the  spirit  which  dictated  it  was  transmitted  to  his 
successors,  and  they  endeavoured,  by  more  discreet  means,  to 
keep  alive  all  that  popular  favour  towards  France  and  her 
cause,  and  hatred  of  her  great  rival  and  enemy,  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  had  recently  evinced.  There  had  therefore 
never  been  a  cessation  of  remonstrance  and  complaint  against 
some  of  the  measures  of  the  administration;  nor  any  occasion 
lost  of  paying  court  to  the  people;  nor  of  inflaming  their  preju- 
dice against  Great  Britain.  It  was  no  doubt  intended  as  a 
stroke  of  policy  to  counteract  this  discontent,  that  Mr.  Monroe, 
who  was  known  to  be  warmly  attached  to  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  confidential  friend  of  Jefferson,  and  one  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  administration,  had  received  his  appointment. 

The  measure  had  its  intended  effect;  but  the  benefit  was 
merely  temporary.  The  directors  reiterated  the  complaints 
which  their  friends  here  had  made  against  the  British  treaty, 
and  pressed  them  with  so  much  earnestness  that  we  see  not 
how  the  United  States  could  take  any  course  which  must  not 
either  openly  violate  the  treaty,  or  exasperate  the  French  go- 
vernment, and  alienate  their  friends  in  the  United  States. 

The  blame  of  this  state  of  things  was  thrown  by  many  on 
the  unwise  councils  of  the  government,  which  were  attributed 
to  its  predilection  for  Great  Britain  over  France.  But  they 
seem  rather  due  to  the  conflict  between  those  nations;  for  when 
we  consider  the  bitter  animosity  which  was  felt  by  both  nations, 
it  was  scarcely  practicable  how  the  government  could  have  steer- 
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ed  clear  of  a  war  with  either  England  or  France,  and  the  ques- 
tion only  to  be  considered  was,  which  would  have  most  affected 
the  honour,  and  most  impeded  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Had  the  government  not  firmly  resisted  and  diligently  counter- 
acted the  popular  sentiment  towards  France,  or  had  not  many 
of  the  causes  of  collision  been  removed  by  the  British  treaty,  a 
war  with  England  would  have  been  inevitable;  but  after  that 
treaty,  no  course  of  mere  neutrality  would  probably  have  re- 
stored the  confidence  and  friendly  feelings  of  France.  In  short, 
encouraged  by  the  known  partiality  of  the  American  people, 
nothing  would  have  satisfied  France  apparently,  but  war 
against  Great  Britain:  and  her  unfriendly  sentiments  were  yet 
further  excited  by  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  whose  only  offence 
was  supposed  to  be  his  too  kind  feelings  towards  France. 

Mr.  Jefferson  showed  his  aversion  to  ceremony  and  parade,  by 
requesting  one  of  the  senators  from  Virginia  to  dispense  with  the 
practice,  which  had  been  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  of  send- 
ing a  special  deputation  to  notify  his  election.  He  thinks  that 
it  would  always  be  better  to  make  the  communication  by  the 
post,  as  the  least  troublesome,  the  quickest,  and  the  surest. 

He  notices  on  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Madison,  the  doubts  which 
had  been  expressed  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Vermont  election, 
and  expresses  a  wish  that  Mr.  Madison  would  declare  that  on 
every  occasion,  foreseen  or  not  foreseen  by  him,  he  was  in  favour 
of  the  choice  of  the  people,  substantially  expressed,  and  anxious 
to  prevent  "the  phenomenon  of  a  pseudo-president  at  so  early  a 
day."  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  gentleman  he  reci- 
procates the  feelings  of  friendship  which  he  learns  that  Mr. 
Adams  has  expressed  towards  him;  but  adds,  "as  to  participat- 
ing in  the  administration,  if  by  that  he  meant  the  Executive 
Cabinet,  both  duty  and  inclination  will  shut  the  door  to  me.  I 
cannot  have  a  wish  to  see  the  scenes  of  1793  revived  as  to  my- 
self, and  to  descend  daily  into  the  arena  like  a  gladiator,  to  suf- 
fer martyrdom  in  every  conflict." 

Of  our  foreign  policy  he  thus  speaks.  "I  sincerely  deplore 
the  situation  of  our  affairs  with  France.  War  with  them,  and 
consequent  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  will  completely  com- 
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pass  the  object  of  the  Executive  council,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  between  France  and  England;  taken  up  by 
some  of  them  from  that  moment;  by  others,  more  latterly.  I 
still  however  hope  it  will  be  avoided.  I  do  not  believe  Mr. 
Adams  wishes  war  with  France;  nor  do  I  believe  he  will  truckle 
to  England  as  servilely  as  has  been  done.  If  he  assumes  this 
front  at  once,  and  shows  that  he  means  to  attend  to  self-respect 
and  national  dignity  with  both  nations,  perhaps  the  depreda- 
tions of  both  on  our  commerce  may  be  amicably  arrested.  I  think 
we  should  have  began  first  with  those  who  first  began  with  us, 
and  by  an  example  on  them,  acquire  a  right  to  redemand  the 
respect  from  which  the  other  party  has  departed." 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  December  28th,  so  expressive  of 
the  friendly  sentiments  which  once  existed  between  them,  and 
of  a  wish  to  renew  their  former  intercourse,  Mr.  Madison,  exer- 
cising the  discretion  vested  in  him,  thought  proper  not  to  deli- 
ver. Entirely  approving  of  Mr.  Madison's  course,  who  could 
better  appreciate  all  the  circumstances  for  and  against  it,  he 
speaks  in  the  same  spirit  of  good  feeling  and  esteem  of  Mr. 
Adams  as  before.  He  hopes  that  "he  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
no  ceremony  whatever;"  says  that  he  should  "escape  into  the 
city  as  covertly  as  possible,"  and  "if  Governor  Mifflin  should 
show  any  symptoms  of  ceremony,"  he  prays  Mr.  Madison  will 
contrive  to  parry  them. 

In  the  latter  part  of  February,  he  prepared  to  leave  home 
for  Philadelphia,  to  be  installed  into  his  new  office  of  vice-pre- 
sident and  president  of  the  Senate.  After  having  remained  in 
retirement  just  three  years,  with  a  seeming  disgust  of  the  cares 
and  contentions  of  public  life,  we  find  him  prepared  to  enter 
again  on  the  same  busy  theatre,  but  to  perform  a  far  more  easy 
part.  But  this  circumstance  furnishes  no  more  evidence  of  his 
former  insincerity,  than  the  impatience  so  generally  manifested 
by  the  sailor  to  go  to  sea  again,  shows  that  he  had  not  been  se- 
rious when  on  his  last  escape  from  shipwreck  he  had  determin- 
ed never  more  to  trust  himself  to  the  hazards  of  winds  and 
waves.  Besides,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  office  which  he 
now  accepted  was  one  which  made  the  transition  from  his  pre- 
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sent  mode  of  life  less  violent  than  any  other.  It  allowed  him  to 
be  at  home  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  year,  was  neither  preceded 
nor  followed  by  any  special  duties,  and  required  the  perform- 
ance at  no  time  of  any  other  than  those  of  presiding  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate,  a  body  consisting  then  of  but  32 
members,  and  distinguished  for  the  order  and  quiet  dignity  of 
its  proceedings.  And  as  the  presiding  officer  is  not  entitled  to 
a  vote,  except  when  the  Senate  is  equally  divided,  he  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  angry  conflicts  of  party,  and  may,  if  it  suits  his 
temper,  be  a  mere  spectator,  and  a  calm  spectator  too,  of  the  field 
of  controversy.  It  was  these  circumstances  of  security,  together 
writh  the  strong  disgust  with  which  he  had  witnessed  the  scenes 
of  party  strife  three  years  before,  which  recommended  the  pre- 
sent office  to  his  favour.  We  may  also  presume  that  the  plea- 
sures of  refined  and  intelligent  society,  of  which  he  could  now 
partake,  without  that  alloy  which  formerly  attended  them,  con- 
tributed their  share  in  making  the  change  agreeable. 

Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  the  salary  attached  to  the  office  was 
not  insignificant  in  his  eyes,*  for  although  he  was  never  covetous 
of  money,  and  had  always  shown  as  much  disinterestedness  as 
any  of  his  compatriots,  yet  his  estate,  ample  as  it  was,  had  ne- 
ver been  productive,  and  he  was  even  then  in  debt.  His  cor- 
respondence shows  too  that  the  claims  on  his  bounty  were  suffi- 
ciently numerous  and  frequent  to  exhaust  a  much  larger  and 
better  managed  estate  than  his  own  ever  was.  Besides  he  had  al- 
ways shown  a  decided  taste — almost  a  passion  for  building.  He 
had,  in  his  Notes  of  Virginia,  severely  criticised  the  architecture 
of  his  native  state;  his  interest  in  the  art,  as  well  as  his  know- 
ledge of  it,  had  been  greatly  improved  by  observation  during 
his  residence  in  France,  and  he  was  stimulated  both  by  his  own 
predilections,  and  by  the  severity  of  his  former  strictures,  to  give 
his  countrymen  a  better  specimen  of  architectural  skill;  being 
aware  that  he  who  had  been  so  unsparing  of  his  criticisms  on 
others,  would  himself  be  the  object  of  rigid  scrutiny.     He  had 


*  This  conjecture  has  received  confirmation  from  that  friend  who  best 
knew  his  situation  and  was  most  in  his  confidence. 
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therefore  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  enlarging  and  embel- 
lishing his  house  at  Monticello,  and  had  more  than  once,  for  the 
correction  of  some  unforeseen  defect,  or  in  execution  of  some 
happier  after  thought,  been  engaged  in  pulling  down,  and  re- 
building what  had  been  recently  constructed. 

From  all  these  considerations  he  probably  entered  on  the  du- 
ties of  his  new  office  with  more  unmixed  satisfaction  than  if  he 
had  been  chosen  chief  magistrate,  beset  as  it  was  with  difficul- 
ties and  dangers;  and  the  gratification  afforded  by  the  second 
office  in  the  nation,  as  well  as  from  the  almost  equal  vote  for 
the  first,  had  on  his  happy  temper,  the  effect  of  putting  him  in 
a  good  humour  with  all  the  world.  It  was  in  this  spirit  of  be- 
nignity and  good  feeling  that  he  wrote  the  letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 
which  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  at  the  principal  scene  of  the  war, 
and  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  deemed  it  unseasonable  to  de- 
liver, as  one  which  was  almost  certain  to  produce  no  reciprocal 
feelings  in  Mr.  Adams,  and  to  have  no  other  effect  than  to  make 
him  question  either  the  sincerity  or  self-respect  of  the  writer. 

Mr.  Jefferson  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  2nd  of  March,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  the  oath  required  as  vice  president,  and 
becoming  for  a  time  the  guest  of  Mr.  Madison,  he  waited  on  Mr. 
Adams,  the  president  elect,  who,  on  the  next  morning,  returned 
his  visit.   Of  this  visit  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  following  account: 

"He  found  me  alone  in  my  room,  and  shutting  the  door  him- 
self, he  said  he  was  glad  to  find  me  alone,  for  that  he  wished  a 
free  conversation  with  me.  He  entered  immediately  on  an  ex- 
planation of  the  situation  of  our  affairs  with  France,  and  the 
danger  of  a  rupture  with  that  nation,  a  rupture  which  would 
convulse  the  attachments  of  this  country;  that  he  was  impress- 
ed with  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  mission  to  the  Directory; 
that  it  would  have  been  the  first  wish  of  his  heart  to  have  got 
me  to  go  there,  but  that  he  supposed  it  was  out  of  the  question, 
as  it  did  not  seem  justifiable  for  him  to  send  away  the  person 
destined  to  take  his  place,  in  case  of  accident  to  himself,  nor 
decent  to  remove  from  competition  one  who  was  a  rival  in  the 
public  favour.  That  he  had  therefore  concluded  to  send  a  mis- 
sion, which,  by  its  dignity,  should  satisfy  France,  and  by  its  sc- 
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lection  from  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  continent,  should 
satisfy  all  parts  of  the  United  States;  in  short,  that  he  had  de- 
termined to  join  Gerry  and  Madison  to  Pinckney,  and  he  wish- 
ed me  to  consult  Mr.  Madison  for  him." 

Mr.  Jefferson  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  the  remarks  as  to 
himself,  and  added  that  his  inclinations  would  never  permit  him 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  again;  that  he  would  consult  with  Mr. 
Madison,  but  feared  he  would  not  accept,  as  he  had  invariably 
refused  the  same  mission  during  General  Washington's  admin- 
istration; which  opinion,  on  consulting  Mr.  Madison,  was  con- 
firmed. A  few  days  afterwards,  on  Mr.  Adams  being  informed  of 
Mr.  Madison's  determination,  he  said  that,  on  consultation,  some 
objections  to  that  nomination  had  been  raised  which  he  had  not 
contemplated,  and  he  proceeded  with  excuses  which  evidently 
embarrassed  him,  until  they  parted.*  Mr.  Jefferson's  natural 
inference  from  the  preceding  facts  was,  that  "Mr.  Adams,  in 
the  first  moments  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  occasion  (his  inaugura- 
tion) forgot  party  sentiments,  and  as  he  never  acted  on  any  sys- 
tem, but  was  always  governed  by  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  he 
intended  for  the  time  to  steer  impartially  between  the  parties, 
but  that  on  meeting  his  cabinet  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
he  had  been  diverted  by  it  from  his  first  purpose,  to  favour 
party  objects. 

Mr.  Jefferson  soon  returned  to  Monticello  after  the  inaugura- 
tion, and  continued  there  till  the  last  of  April,  when  he  again 
set  out  for  Philadelphia,  as  Congress  was  convened  on  the  15th 
May.  Jt  appears  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts,  that  his  good  feelings  towards  Mr.  Adams  had 
then  undergone  no  abatement.  He  takes  this  occasion  of  par- 
rying the  charge  of  inconsistency  for  again  accepting  office,  de- 
claring that  when  he  left  the  place  of  secretary  of  state,  it  was 
in  the  firmest  contemplation  of  never  more  returning  to  Phila- 
delphia: that  the  suggestions  in  the  newspapers  that  he  was 
looking  to  the  presidential  chair,  he  considered  as  intended 
merely  to  excite  odium  against  him:  that  he  never  in  his  life 
exchanged  a  word  with  any  person  on  the  subject,  until  he  was 

*  Jeff.  Cor.,  Vol.  IV. 
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generally  brought  forward  as  a  competitor  with  Mr.  Adams, 
confidently  adding  what  his  whole  correspondence  confirms: — 
"Those  with  whom  I  then  communicated  could  say,  if  it  were 
necessary,  whether  I  met  the  call  with  desire,  or  even  with  a 
ready  acquiescence;  and  whether,  from  the  moment  of  my  first 
acquiescence,  I  did  not  devoutly  pray  that  the  very  thing  might 
happen  that  has  happened.  The  second  office  of  this  govern- 
ment is  honourable  and  easy,  the  first  is  but  a  splendid  misery." 

In  adverting  to  the  attempts  which  would  be  made  to  create 
discord  between  him  and  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks: — 
"These  machinations  will  proceed  from  the  Hamiltonians  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  who  are  only  a  little  less  hostile  to 
him  than  to  me.  It  cannot  but  damp  the  pleasure  of  cordiality 
when  we  suspect  it  is  suspected.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Adams  to  believe  that  the  state  of  my 
mind  is  what  it  really  is;  that  he  may  think  that  I  view  him  as 
an  obstacle  in  my  way.  I  have  no  supernatural  power  to  im- 
press truth  in  the  mind  of  another,  nor  he  any  to  discover  that 
the  estimate  which  he  may  form,  on  a  just  view  of  the  human 
mind,  as  generally  constituted,  may  not  be  just  in  its  applica- 
tion to  a  special  constitution.  This  may  be  a  source  of  private 
uneasiness  to  us;  I  honestly  confess  that  it  is  so  to  me  at  this 
time.,, 

On  our  foreign  relations  he  says,  "I  do  sincerely  wish  with 
you  that  we  could  take  our  stand  on  a  ground  perfectly  neutral 
and  independent  towards  all  nations.  It  has  been  my  constant 
object  throughout  public  life:  and  with  respect  to  the  English 
and  French,  particularly,  I  have  too  often  expressed  to  the  for- 
mer my  wishes,  and  made  to  them  propositions,  verbally  and  in 
writing,  officially  and  privately,  to  official  and  private  charac- 
ters, for  them  to  doubt  of  my  views,  if  they  would  be  content 
with  equality.  Of  this  they  are  in  possession  of  several  written 
and  formal  proofs,  in  my  own  hand  writing.  But  they  have 
wished  a  monopoly  of  commerce  and  influence  with  us,  and 
they  have  in  fact  attained  it.  When  we  take  notice  that  their's 
is  the  workshop  to  which  we  go  for  all  we  want;  that  with  them 
centre,  either  immediately  or  ultimately,  all  the  labours  of  our 
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hands  and  lands;  that  to  them  belongs,  either  openly  or  secretly, 
the  great  mass  of  our  navigation;  that  even  the  factorage  of 
their  affairs  here  is  kept  to  themselves  by  factitious  citizen- 
ships; that  these  foreign  and  false  citizens  now  constitute  the 
great  body  of  what  are  called  our  merchants,  fill  our  sea-ports, 
are  planted  in  every  little  town  and  district  of  the  interior 
country,  sway  every  thing  in  the  former  places  by  their  own 
votes,  and  those  of  their  dependants  in  the  latter,  by  their  insinu- 
ations and  the  influence  of  their  legers;  that  they  are  advanc- 
ing fast  to  a  monopoly  of  our  banks  and  public  funds,  and  there- 
by placing  our  public  finances  under  their  control;  that  they 
have  in  their  alliance  the  most  influential  characters  in  and  out 
of  office;  when  they  have  shown  that  by  all  these  bearings  on 
the  different  branches  of  the  government,  they  can  force  it  to 
proceed  in  whatever  direction  they  dictate,  and  bend  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country  entirely  to  the  will  of  another;  when  all 
this,  I  say,  is  attended  to,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say  we  stand 
on  independent  ground — impossible  for  a  free  mind  not  to  see 
and  to  groan  under  the  bondage  to  which  it  is  bound.  If  any 
thing  after  this  could  excite  surprise,  it  would  be  that  they  have 
been  able  so  far  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  citizens, 
as  to  fix  on  those  who  wish  merely  to  recover  self-government, 
the  charge  of  subserving  one  foreign  influence  because  they  re- 
sist submission  to  another." 

This  picture  of  the  means  which  England  then  possessed  of 
influencing  public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  will  scarcely  ap- 
pear exaggerated  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  times;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  required  their 
united  force  to  counteract  the  national  animosity  which  the  war 
of  independence,  then  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  all,  had  en- 
gendered, and  the  lively  sympathy  for  the  French  nation  felt  by 
the  American  people.  The  very  circumstance  that  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  priding  themselves  on  their  birth-place, 
and  avowing  their  attachment  to  her  government,  and  hatred 
for  her  great  rival,  were  to  be  seen  in  every  part  of  our  country, 
produced  a  degree  of  reaction  which  was  sometimes  equivalent 
to  their  direct  influence.     As  a  proof  of  it,  the  anti-Anglican 
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party  was  often  the  predominant  one  in  our  large  cities,  where 
English  capital,  English  agents,  and  English  emigrants  were  the 
most  numerous;  and  the  disposition  to  a  general  amnesty  of  the 
past,  and  a  revival  of  the  friendly  sentiments  of  kindred  nations, 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  having  the  same  language,  re- 
ligion and  laws,  and  not  alien  in  interest,  was  no  where  so  strong 
as  in  New  England,  where  the  number  of  native  English  was 
comparatively  fewer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union. 

Some  of  the  evidences  adduced  by  Mr.  Jefferson  of  English 
influence,  must  be  regarded  as  the  exaggerations  of  prejudice, 
from  which  no  leading  politician  of  the  United  States,  of  either 
party,  was  then  exempt;  as  when  he  says,  "at  this  very  moment 
they  would  have  drawn  us  into  a  war  on  the  side  of  England, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  failure  of  her  bank."  And  he  even  at- 
tributes to  English  intrigue,  a  proposition  then  made  in  a  Con- 
necticut paper,  to  dissolve  the  Union,  which  he  justly  calls  "the 
last  anchor  of  our  hope,  and  that  alone  which  is  to  prevent  this 
heavenly  country  from  becoming  an  arena  of  gladiators." 

Party  spirit,  which  had  been  increasing  in  bitterness  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  notwithstanding  the  check  it  received 
from  the  great  personal  popularity  of  General  Washington,  be- 
gan, now  that  check  was  withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  action,  to 
exhibit  redoubled  fury.  Each  side  accused  the  other  of  being 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  those  of 
a  foreign  nation;  and  the  known  partiality  which  one  party 
felt  for  England,  and  the  other  for  France,  and  the  correspon- 
dent hatred  for  their  enemies,  gave  but  too  much  colour  to  these 
recriminations.  The  sympathies  of  our  citizens  for  the  great 
struggle  which  was  then  going  on  in  Europe,  and  which,  in  ap- 
pearance at  least,  was  a  contest  of  political  principles,  were 
more  lively  than  their  regard  for  their  own  interests;  and  most 
public  measures  were  viewed  with  favour  or  disapprobation,  ac- 
cording as  they  harmonized  with  French  or  English  principles, 
or  furthered  French  or  English  interests.  This  strange  state  of 
things,  so  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  patriotism,  and  so  hu- 
miliating to  its  pride,  suggested,  and  almost  justified  the  remark 
of  a  foreign  traveller  in  the  United  States  at  that  period,   that 
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during  his  visit  to  the  United  States,  he  saw  many  English  and 
French,  but  scarcely  ever  met  with  an  American. 

It  would  be  equally  invidious  and  difficult  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  parties  was  most  responsible  for  this  national  reproach; 
but,  without  doubt,  both  merit  a  large  share  of  it.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  contributed  to  swell  the  numbers  and  aug- 
ment the  influence  of  the  British  partisans,  are  well  detailed  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry,  and  opposed  to  these 
were,  the  animosity  excited  against  England  and  Englishmen  by 
the  war  of  independence,  and  which  their  indiscreet  zeal  in  the 
United  States  contributed  to  keep  alive;  the  enthusiasm  in  fa- 
vour of  the  French  revolution;  and  the  jealousy  entertained 
against  some  of  the  leading  measures  of  our  domestic  policy. 
It  thus  happened  that  every  act  of  the  government  was  viewed 
through  a  discoloured  medium  by  the  more  zealous  partizans  on 
both  sides,  and  each  prevailed  as  they  could  best  succeed  with 
the  cooler,  the  more  indifferent,  and  more  untutored  part  of  the 
community. 

There  was  supposed  to  be  not  entire  harmony  of  views  be- 
tween Mr.  Adams  and  his  cabinet,  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  sagacitv 
had  quickly  perceived;  and  subsequent  events  fully  confirmed 
the  fact.  The  cabinet  of  General  Washington  remained  un- 
changed. Mr.  Pickering,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Randolph,  supported 
the  views  of  Mr. Hamilton,  both  in  his  kind  feelings  towards  the 
British  government,  and  hatred  of  the  present  rulers  of  France, 
and  their  political  principles.  He  always  supported  the  charac- 
ter of  inflexible  integrity,  but  was  irascible,  prejudiced,  and  ob- 
stinate. The  roughness  of  his  manners  enhanced  his  character 
for  sincerity.  Though  he  gave  General  Washington  and  Mr. 
Adams  his  support,  his  highest  esteem  and  confidence  were  be- 
stowed on  Hamilton.  To  Mr.  Adams's  claims  of  superiority  he 
c^ould  not  quietly  submit,  and  the  pride  of  the  president  was  mor- 
tified by  the  secretary's  churlish  independence.  With  these 
sources  of  discord,  they  were  kept  together  only  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  common  enemy,  and  even  that  was  not  eventually  suf- 
ficient to  counteract  their  mutual  repulsion. 
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The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Wolcott,  was  a  man  of 
business  habits;  well  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  his  office, 
and  giving  his  first  attention  to  them.  So  far  as  he  engaged  in 
general  politics,  he  went  as  far  as  any  of  his  associates  in  oppos- 
ing the  democratic  party;  and  where  the  views  of  Hamilton 
came  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  president,  he  was  likely  to 
side,  though  cautiously  and  lukewarmly,  with  the  former. 

The  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  M'Henry,  of  Maryland,  was  not  led 
by  any  strong  principle  or  passion  to  oppose  Mr.  Adams  in  any 
thing,  nor  had  he  that  commanding  force  of  talent,  or  weight  of 
character  to  make  his  course  particularly  important.  The  at- 
torney-general, Mr.  Lee,  was  a  decided  supporter  of  federal  mea- 
sures, was  warmly  opposed  to  the  democratic  party,  and  ready 
to  adopt  any  course  of  policy  which  would  maintain  the  federal 
ascendancy,  but  feeling  no  particular  interest  in  any  other  ob- 
ject. 

The  relative  strength  of  the  federal  and  republican  parties, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  maybe  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  on  the  question  of  approving  the  conduct  of  the  adminis- 
tration towards  France,  in  debating  the  answer  to  the  president's 
opening  speech,  there  were  fifty-two  in  favour,  and  forty-eight 
against  it. 

Congress  had  been  convened  by  the  new  president  on  the  15th 
of  May.  The  circumstances  which  induced  this  extraordinary 
session,  as  detailed  in  the  opening  speech  to  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  were:  That  on  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Pinckney  at  Paris, 
after  the  first  formalities  of  receiving  him  were  over,  the  French 
government  informed  Mr.  Monroe,  the  recalled  American  min- 
ister, that  no  other  minister  would  be  received  from  the  United 
States,  until  the  grievances  of  the  French  republic  were  re- 
dressed. That  on  Mr.  Pinckney's  applying  to  be  informed 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  that  he  should 
withdraw  from  the  French  territories,  he  received  a  verbal  an- 
swer that  it  was:  and  that  he  afterwards  received  a  written  or- 
der to  that  effect,  with  which  he  had  complied.  That  during 
his  residence  in  Paris,  he  was  threatened  to  be  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  police;  and  that  the  language  held  to  Mr. 
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Monroe  on  his  audience  of  leave,  contained  sentiments  still  more 
offensive  to  the  national  dignity  and  rights.  The  president 
added  that,  feeling  an  anxious  desire  to  preserve  peace,  and  be- 
lieving that  the  honour  of  the  nation  did  not  forbid  further  ad- 
vances for  its  maintenance,  he  should  make  another  attempt 
at  negotiation. 

On  the  policy  of  this  course  the  cabinet  were  divided:  Mr. 
Pickering  and  one  of  his  colleagues  thinking  that  national  self- 
respect  forbade  another  mission  to  France,  after  the  marked 
contumely  manifested  to  this  country  through  Mr.  Pinckney. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  speaking  of  the  vote  on  the  answer  to  the 
president's  message,  says,  "It  is  believed,  however,  that  when 
they  come  to  propose  measures  leading  directly  to  war,  they 
will  lose  some  of  their  numbers.  Those  who  have  no  wish  but 
for  the  peace  of  their  country,  and  its  independence  of  all  fo- 
reign influence,  have  a  hard  struggle  indeed,  overwhelmed  by  a 
cry  as  loud  and  imposing  as  if  it  were  true,  of  being  under 
French  influence;  and  this  raised  by  a  faction  composed  of  Eng- 
lish subjects  residing  among  us,  or  such  as  are  English  in  all  their 
relations  and  sentiments,  However,  patience  will  bring  all  to 
rights,  and  we  shall  both  live  to  see  the  mask  taken  from  their 
faces,  and  our  citizens  sensible  on  which  side  true  libertv  and 
independence  are  sought." 

Mr.  Madison  had  now  withrawn  himself  from  Congress.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  parties  were  nearly  balanced,  but 
the  administration  had  a  majority  of  three  or  four  votes.  In 
the  Senate  it  had  eighteen  votes  to  ten. 

The  opinions  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  formed  of  the  views  of 
the  administration,  as  well  as  of  the  present  state  of  parties,  are 
fully  developed  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Burr  on 
the  17th  of  June.  This  gentleman  had  received  thirty  votes  for 
the  office  of  vice-president,  and  was  regarded  as  (next  to  Go- 
vernor Clinton,)  the  leader  of  the  republican  party  in  New 
York.  Mr.  Jefferson  imputes  the  strong  majority  in  the  Senate 
to  the  divisions  made  by  the  British  treaty;  remarking  that 
"common  error,  common  censure,  and  common  efforts  of  defence 
had  formed  the  treaty  majority  into  a  common  band,  which 
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feared  to  separate  even  on  other  subjects:  that  the  republican 
majority  had  so  greatly  diminished  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  to  be  now  quite  uncertain:  that  war  with  France 
was  the  object  of  the  administration  in  calling  Congress  together; 
but  that  Bonaparte's  victories,  the  Austrian  truce,  British  bank- 
ruptcy, (meaning  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  the  bank 
of  England,)  the  mutiny  of  the  seamen,  and  Mr.  King's  exhor- 
tations to  pacific  measures  cooled  them  down  again  to  the  peace 
temperature."  He  adds:  "I  had  always  hoped  that  the  popu- 
larity of  the  late  president  being  once  withdrawn  from  active 
effect,  the  natural  feelings  of  the  people  towards  liberty  would 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
departments,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  superior  weight 
and  effect  of  that  popularity;  and  that  their  natural  feelings  of 
moral  obligation  would  discountenance  the  ungrateful  predilec- 
tion of  the  executive  in  favour  of  Great  Britain.  But  unfor- 
tunately, the  preceding  measures  had  already  alienated  the 
nation,  who  were  the  object  of  them,  had  excited  reaction  from 
them,  and  this  reaction  has,  on  the  minds  of  our  citizens,  an  ef- 
fect which  supplies  that  of  the  Washington  popularity."  He 
speaks  of  the  future  in  a  tone  of  despondency  not  usual  with 
him,  and  having  remarked  that  if  the  people  of  the  eastern 
states,  who  are  unquestionably  republicans,  could  discover  that 
they  have  been  duped  into  the  support  of  measures  dangerous 
to  their  liberties,  we  might  still  hope  for  salvation:  he  adds, 
"But  will  that  region  ever  awake  to  the  true  state  of  things? 
Can  the  middle,  southern,  and  western  states  hold  on  till  they 
awake?  These  are  painful  and  doubtful  questions:  and  if,  in 
assuring  me  of  your  health,  you  can  give  me  a  comfortable  so- 
lution of  them,  it  will  relieve  a  mind  devoted  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  republican  government  in  the  true  form  and  spi- 
rit in  which  it  was  established,  but  almost  oppressed  with  appre- 
hensions that  fraud  will  at  length  effect  what  force  could  not, 
and  that  what  with  currents  and  counter-currents,  we  shall,  in 
the  end,  be  driven  back  to  the  land  from  which  we  launched 
twenty  years  ago." 

The  president,  in  pursuance  of  the  intention  he  had  from  the 
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first  declared,  of  making  another  trial  at  negotiation  with 
France,  appointed  three  envoys  to  that  republic:  General 
Pinckney,  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  federal  party  in  South 
Carolina,  who  was  still  at  Amsterdam,  General  Marshall  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  gentleman  of  the  federal  party,  in  the  first  rank  at  the 
bar  of  his  native  state,  and  as  much  loved  for  his  private  vir- 
tues and  unostentatious  simplicity  of  manners,  as  he  was  ad- 
mired for  his  unrivalled  powers  of  argument;  and  Mr.  Gerry  of 
Massachusetts,  who  had  always  belonged  to  the  antifederal  par- 
ty, but  was  in  habits  of  personal  intimacy  with  Mr.  Adams. 
His  talents  were  respectable,  and  his  attachment  to  republican 
principles  unquestioned.  Their  names  were  sent  in  to  the  Se- 
nate on  the  21st  of  June,  and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son addressed  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry  on  the  occasion,  for 
the  apparent  purpose  of  strengthening  his  pacific  dispositions 
towards  France.  "Our  countrymen,"  he  says,  "have  united 
themselves  by  such  strong  affections  to  the  French  and  the 
English,  that  nothing  will  serve  us  internally  but  a  divorce  from 
both  nations;  and  this  must  be  the  object  of  every  real  Ameri- 
can, and  its  attainment  is  practicable  without  much  self-denial. 
But  for  this,  peace  is  necessary.  Be  assured  of  this,  my  dear 
sir,  that  if  wre  engage  in  a  war  during  our  present  passions,  and 
our  present  weakness  in  some  quarters,  our  Union  runs  the 
greatest  risk  of  not  coming  out  of  that  war  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  enters  it." 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Rutledge  of  the  24th  of  June,  he 
reiterates  the  same  views  as  he  had  previously  presented 
to  Colonel  Burr.  He  imputes  to  the  administration  an  inten- 
tion to  provoke  a  rupture  with  France,  and  attributes  their 
failure  to  the  effect  which  the  French  success  and  other  import- 
ant events  in  Europe  had  produced.  He  remarks  that  the 
parties  in  Congress  have  charged  each  other  in  debate  with  in- 
consistency, but  he  thinks  they  both  have  been  consistent,  those 
who  were  for  or  against  war  measures  towards  England,  are  the 
same  at  present  towards  France.  "We  had  in  1793,"  he  re- 
marks, "the  most  respectable  character  in  the  universe.  What 
the  neutral  nations  think  of  us  now,  I  know  not;  but  we  are  low 
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indeed  with  the  belligerents.  Their  kicks  and  cuffs  prove  their 
contempt.  If  we  weather  the  present  storm,  I  hope  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  calm  of  peace  to  place  our  foreign  con- 
nexions under  a  new  and  different  arrangement.  We  must 
make  the  interest  of  every  nation  stand  surety  for  their  justice, 
and  their  own  loss  to  follow  injury  to  us,  as  effect  follows  its 
cause.  As  to  every  thing  except  commerce,  we  ought  to  di- 
vorce ourselves  from  them  all." 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  expression  of  such  sentiments 
as  these  with  the  charge  so  generally  brought  against  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, during  his  life,  and  so  frequently  repeated  since,  that  he 
was  desirous  of  making  a  common  cause  with  France,  and  was 
subservient  to  her  views  of  policy.  This  imputation  of  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  those  of  a  foreign  na- 
tion, was  indeed  habitually  made  by  both  parties  against  their 
opponents,  but  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  even  of 
the  politicians,  it  was  utterly  unfounded;  yet  as  each  one  was 
persuaded  that  the  policy  of  our  government,  and  perhaps  its 
character,  was  likely  to  be  affected  according  as  the  power  of 
these  nations  in  Europe,  and  their  influence  here  prevailed, 
each  was  led  to  take  an  interest  in  French  or  English  affairs,  on 
account  of  the  interest  they  took  in  their  country's  welfare;  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  with  many,  objects  first  pursued  on 
other  accounts  should  be  afterwards  pursued  for  their  own;  and 
that,  in  a  few  instances,  the  secondary  consideration  became  the 
first  in  regard  and  importance. 

Mr.  Jefferson  gives  a  lively,  but  not  exaggerated  picture,  of 
the  height  to  which  party  spirit  had  now  arrived.  "You  and 
I,"  he  says  to  Governor  Rutledge,  "have  formerly  seen  warm 
debates  and  high  political  passions.  But  gentlemen  of  different 
politics  would  then  speak  to  each  other,  and  separate  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  from  that  of  society.  It  is  not  so  now.  Men 
who  have  been  intimate  all  their  lives,  cross  the  streets  to  avoid 
meeting,  and  turn  their  heads  another  way,  lest  they  should  be 
obliged  to  touch  their  hats."  It  was  not  long  after  this,  that 
the  black  cockade  became  the  badge  of  the  administration  par- 
ty, and  men  in  the  cities,  by  an  unconscious  impulse  looked  to 
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the  hat  of  every  one  they  met,  rather  than  at  his  face,  to  see 
whether  or  not  he  wore  this  badge,  that  they  might  determine 
whether  to  regard  him  as  a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

The  contemptuous  treatment  manifested  by  France  towards 
General  Pinckney,  being  one  of  those  things  which  the  mass  of 
the  nation  could  fully  understand,  produced  more  effect  on  the 
republican  party  among  the  people  than  in  the  legislature, 
where  the  motives,  both  personal  and  political,  for  adhering  to 
the  ground  they  have  taken  are  so  much  more  numerous  and 
cogent;  and  a  majority  of  the  nation,  forgetting  party  attach- 
ments in  the  love  of  country,  were  ready  to  vindicate  their  in- 
sulted dignity  by  war  if  it  should  be  necessary. 

After  he  returned  to  Monticello,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  con- 
sult Mr.  Madison  about  the  course  he  should  pursue  in  con- 
sequence of  the  publication  of  his  letter  to  Mazzei  in  the 
American  papers.  He  stated  that  he  could  not  avow  the 
letter  as  it  stood,  for  there  were  some  material  alterations  in  it, 
particularly  that  of  the  forms  of  the  British  government,  instead 
of/brra;  nor  could  he  correct  this  error  without  involving  him- 
self in  a  personal  difference  with  every  member  of  the  execu- 
tive, the  judiciary,  and  with  General  Washington;  and  that 
therefore,  he  suggests,  silence  would  be  his  best  course.  It 
would  embroil  him  also  with  all  those  with  whom  his  character 
is  still  popular,  that  is  to  say,  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  adds  that  it  cannot  be  fairly  inferred  from 
his  silence  that  he  is  afraid  to  own  the  general  sentiments  of 
the  letter — because  he  says,  "If  I  am  subject  to  either  imputa- 
tion, it  is  that  of  avowing  such  sentiments  too  frankly,  both  in 
private  and  public,  often  where  there  is  no  necessity  for  it, 
merely  because  I  disdain  every  thing  like  duplicity.  He  en- 
treats Mr.  Madison's  counsel  on  the  occasion. 

He  mentions  a  petition  to  be  offered  to  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  consequence  of  a  recent  presentment  by  a  Grand  Jury 
of  a  circular  from  Samuel  Cabell  to  his  constituents. 

At  this  distance  of  time  we  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the  fears 
which  both  parties  then  entertained  of  the  dangers  from  French 
and  English  influence  in  this  country.  Neither  seemed  to  foresee 
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that,  supposing  its  estimate  of  this  influence  just  at  the  time, 
it  could  not  be  permanent,  but  that  by  the  mere  circumstance 
of  our  very  rapid  growth,  it  must  gradually  diminish,  and  finally 
disappear.  The  era  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  fondly  looked,  when 
we  should,  "as  to  every  thing  except  commerce,  divorce  our- 
selves from  them  all,"  has  long  since  arrived,  and  no  one  now 
even  suspects  any  foreign  attachments  or  antipathies  to  mingle 
in  American  politics.  The  most  embittered  state  of  party  feeling 
which  is  so  prompt  and  fertile  in  assigning  causes  of  reproach, 
never  now  hear  this  charge  of  "foreign  influence"  by  either 
party  against  its  opponents. 

In  noticing  to  Mr.  Madison  two  acts  of  Parliament,  on  the 
subject  of  our  commerce,  he  observes  that,  "the  merchants  here 
say  they  would  throw  American  vessels  out  of  employ,  as  soon 
as  there  is  peace.  The  eastern  members  say  nothing  but  among 
themselves.  But  it  is  said  that  it  is  working  like  gravel  in  their 
stomachs." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year  he  had  been  appointed  president 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  had  been 
more  than  twenty  years  a  member. 

To  the  secretaries  who  informed  him  of  his  election  he  re- 
turned the  following  answer: 

"Monticello,  January  28,  1797. 
"Gentlemen, 

"I  have  duly  received  your  favour  of  the  7th  instant,  inform- 
ing me  that  the  American  Philosophical  Society  have  been 
pleased  to  name  me  their  president.  The  suffrage  of  a  body 
which  comprehends  whatever  the  American  world  has  of  dis- 
tinction in  philosophy  and  science  in  general,  is  the  most  flat- 
tering incident  of  my  life,  and  that  to  which  I  am  the  most  sen- 
sible. My  satisfaction  would  be  most  complete,  were  it  not  for 
the  consciousness  that  it  is  far  beyond  my  titles.  I  feel  no  quali- 
cation  for  this  distinguished  post,  but  a  sincere  zeal  for  all  the 
objects  of  our  institution,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  see  knowledge 
so  disseminated  through  the  mass  of  mankind,  that  it  may  at 
length  reach  the  extremes  of  society,  beggars  and  kings.     I  pray 
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you,  gentlemen,  to  testify  for  me,  to  our  body,  my  sense  of  their 
favour,  and  my  disposition  to  supply  by  zeal  what  I  may  be  de- 
ficient in  the  other  qualifications  proper  for  their  service,  and 
to  be  assured  that  your  testimony  cannot  go  beyond  my  feelings. 

"Permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
the  sincere  grief  I  feel  for  the  loss  of  our  beloved  Rittenhouse. 
Genius,  science,  modesty,  purity  of  morals,  simplicity  of  manners, 
marked  him  as  one  of  nature's  best  samples  of  the  perfection 
she  can  cover  under  the  human  form.  Surely,  no  society  till 
ours,  within  the  same  compass  of  time,  ever  had  to  deplore  the 
loss  of  two  such  members  as  Franklin  and  Rittenhouse.  Frank- 
lin, our  patriarch,  whom  philosophy  and  philanthropy  announced 
the  first  of  men;  and  whose  name  will  be  like  a  star  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  when  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  surrounded  and  obscured  him,  wrill  be  lost  in 
the  abyss  of  time. 

"With  the  most  affectionate  attachment  to  their  memory,  and 
with  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  to  the  society,  and  to 
yourselves  personally,  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

"Your  most  obedient, 

"And  most  humble  servant, 

"Th:  Jefferson." 

t£To  Messrs.  Samuel  Magaw,  Jonathan  Williams,  William 
Burton,  and  John  Bleakley,  secretaries  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society. 
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Important  despatches  received  from,  the  American  envoys  in  Paris  — 
The  lively  indignation  it  excited.  Measures  of  the  Administration. 
Mr.  J effer soil's  views.  The  conduct  of  parties.  Mischievous  effect  of 
party  spirit.  Letter  to  John  Taylor  of  Caroline.  The  value  of  the 
Union.  Arrival  of  American  envoys  from  France.  Their  cordial  re- 
ception. Dr.  Logan.  Illiberal  suspicions  against  Mr.  Jefferson.  The 
Alien  and  Sedition  laws.  Their  influence  on  the  public  sentiment. 
Measures  of  the  Opposition.  Letter  to  Mr.  Gerry.  Mr.  Jefferson- s 
sanguine  temper.    Its  advantages. 

1798. 

While  the  nation  was  awaiting  the  result  of  the  mission  to 
France,  the  irritation  in  the  minds  of  our  citizens  was  kept  up 
by  the  illegal  captures  of  American  vessels  by  French  cruisers; 
but  early  in  1798,  despatches  were  received  from  our  envoys, 
which  excited  one  general  burst  of  indignation  from  the  federal 
party,  made  converts  of  some  of  their  opponents,  and,  for  a  time, 
silenced  the  favourers  and  apologists  of  France.  Those  gentle- 
men had  been  received  with  marked  coldness  and  disrespect. 
They  were  not  formally  recognised,  and  finally  were  told  that 
the  only  terms  on  which  they  could  be  permitted  to  negotiate 
was  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  individuals  then 
exercising  the  executive  functions  in  France.  The  proposition 
was  indeed  made  through  the  medium  of  informal  agents,  but 
pains  were  taken  by  our  ministers  to  ascertain  their  authority, 
and  the  evidence  of  it  was  entirely  satisfactory.  These  condi- 
tions, not  more  disgraceful  to  those  who  offered  than  those  who 
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would  accept  them,  opened  the  eyes  of  many  who  had  believed 
in  the  sincerity  of  the  professions  made  by  the  political  leaders 
in  France,  and  the  only  public  voice  which  was  distinctly  audi- 
ble, was  one  of  indignation  at  this  unmerited  insult,  and  a  de- 
termination to  assert  the  rights  of  the  nation  at  all  hazards. 

Before  these  despatches  arrived,  the  proposition  to  allow  our 
vessels  to  arm,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  from  the 
French  cruisers,  had  been  discussed  in  Congress,  and  postponed 
by  a  small  majority;  and,  in  the  large  towns,  public  opinion  was 
either  equally  divided  on  the  question,  or  was  against  it.  In 
March  was  received  the  French  decree,  which  made  the  vessel 
friendly  or  enemy,  according  to  the  hands  by  which  the  cargo 
was  manufactured.  This  produced  great  sensation  among  the 
merchants,  and  it  was  feared  it  would  throw  American  shipping 
out  of  employment,  as  British  bottoms,  which  alone  had  the 
benefit  of  convoy,  would  have  the  return  cargoes.  Mr.  Jefferson 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  of  March  21st,  "not- 
withstanding this  decree,  the  sentiments  of  the  merchants  be- 
come more  and  more  cooled  and  settled  down  against  arming. 
Yet  it  is  believed  that  the  Representatives  do  not  cool;  and 
though  we  think  the  question  against  arming  will  be  carried, 
yet,  probably,  by  a  majority  of  only  four  or  five.  Their  plan  is 
to  have  convoys  furnished  for  our  vessels  going  to  Europe,  and 
smaller  vessels  for  the  coasting  defence."  This  decree,  he  says, 
operated  on  the  merchants  as  a  sedative,  producing  more  alarm 
than  resentment,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  resent- 
ment of  the  war  party. 

On  the  19th  of  March  the  president  informed  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  that  despatches  had  been  received  from  our  envoys 
to  France,  and  that  they  afforded  no  grounds  to  expect  that  the 
objects  of  their  mission  could  be  accomplished,  consistent  with 
the  honour  and  interests  of  the  nation;  he  therefore  renewed 
his  recommendation  to  put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  by 
providing  military  stores,  and  an  efficient  revenue;  and  that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  he  had  withdrawn  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  custom-house  officers  to  restrain  armed  vessels  from 
leaving  our  ports,  except  in  particular  cases. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  same  letter  of  March  21st,  writes  that 
this  "insane  message"  produced  great  effect.  "Exultation  on 
one  side,  and  a  certainty  of  victory;  while  the  other  is  petrified 
with  astonishment.,, 

He  says  that,  supposing  their  party  had  the  majority  of  one 
vote,  he  had  suggested  two  things:  "1.  As  the  president  declares 
he  has  withdrawn  the  executive  prohibition  to  arm,  that  Con- 
gress should  renew  the  same  prohibition.  2.  That  they  should 
adjourn,  in  order  to  go  home  and  consult  their  constituents  on 
the  present  crisis  of  American  affairs."  He  suggests,  in  favour 
of  this  last  course,  that  besides  gaining  time  enough  by  this,  to 
allow  the  descent  on  England  to  have  its  effect  here  as  well  as 
there,  "it  will  be  a  means  of  exciting  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  state  of  inattention  in  which  they  are;  it  will  re- 
quire every  member  to  call  for  the  sense  of  his  district  by  peti- 
tion or  instruction;  it  will  show  the  people  with  which  side  of 
the  House  their  safety,  as  well  as  their  rights,  rest,  by  showing 
them  which  is  for  war  and  which  for  peace,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives will  return  here  invigorated  by  the  avowed  support 
of  the  American  people." 

"We  see  a  new  instance  of  the  inefficiency  of  constitutional 
guards.  We  had  relied,  with  great  security,  on  that  provision, 
which  requires  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  to  declare  war.* — 
But  this  is  completely  eluded  by  a  majority's  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  will  be  sure  to  produce  war." 

As  he  could  find  no  consideration  of  interest  or  honour  that 
was  sufficient  to  justify  war,  he  resorts  to  other  views,  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  impute  the  strong  disposition  for  it,  either  to  a 
wish  to  strengthen  the  government  or  to  dissolve  the  Union. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  he  speaks  of  some 
papers  signed  "Marcellus,"  and  which  were  generally  attributed 
to  Hamilton.  He  entreats  Mr.  Madison  to  take  up  his  pen 
against  "this  champion,"  adding,  "you  know  the  ingenuity  of  his 
talents,  and  there  is  not  a  person  but  yourself  who  can  foil  him." 

*  Here  is  an  instance  of  inaccuracy,  which,  in  him,  is  very  remarkable, 
in  supposing  that  two-thirds  of  the  Legislature  must  concur  in  a  declara- 
tion of  vmr.—Jrff.  Corr.  Ill  381. 
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On  the  8th  of  April  the  Senate  decided  on  publishing  the 
despatches  from  our  envoys,  and  on  the  following  day,  he  com- 
municated them  in  substance  to  Mr.  Madison. 

In  speaking  of  the  proposition  to  pay  a  large  sum,  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling,  as  a  preliminary  to  negotiation,  he  makes 
no  comment,  nor  expresses  a  doubt  of  their  authenticity;  but 
remarks  that  "arguments  which  Talleyrand's  agent  made  in  sup- 
port of  his  base  propositions  were  very  unworthy  of  a  great  na- 
tion, if  they  could  be  imputed  to  it,  and  are  calculated  to  excite 
disgust  and  indignation  generally,  and  alienation  in  the  republi- 
cans particularly,  whom  they  so  far  mistake,  as  to  presume  an  at- 
tachment to  France  and  hatred  to  the  federal  party,  and  not 
the  love  of  country  to  be  their  first  passion.  No  difficulty  was 
expressed  towards  an  adjustment  of  all  differences  and  misun- 
derstandings, or  even  ultimately  a  payment  for  spoliations,  if 
the  insult  from  our  executive  in  his  opening  speech  to  Congress 
in  May  last  could  be  wiped  away.  The  little  slanderous  impu- 
tations before  mentioned  has  been  the  bait  which  hurried  the 
opposite  party  into  this  publication."  Mr.  Jefferson  admitted 
that  the  first  impressions  with  the  people  would  be  disagreeable, 
but  supposed  that  the  permanent  one  would  be  that  the  presi- 
dent's speech  was  the  only  obstacle  to  accommodation.  He 
thought  that  the  papers  did  not  offer  one  cause  the  more  for 
going  to  war;  but  that  such  was  their  effect  on  the  minds  of 
wavering  characters,  that  he  feared  they  would,  by  way  of 
avoiding  the  imputation  of  being  French  partisans,  be  in  favour 
of  war  measures. 

Such  was  not  the  judgment  of  the  nation  on  these  base  pro- 
posals. While  we  here  see  an  example  of  how  party  zeal  is 
capable  of  biassing  judgments  of  the  strongest  minds,  we  find 
that  the  more  unsophisticated  feelings  of  the  people  came  to  a 
decision  more  in  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  of  posterity.  They  regarded  a  proposal  which 
could  not  have  been  accepted  without  meanness  and  degrada- 
tion, as  one  which  should  not  only  be  promptly  rejected, but  which 
should  be  regarded  as  a  national  insult,  and  treated  it  accord- 
ingly.    Mr.  Jefferson   thus  adverts  to  its  effect  on   the  public 
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mind:  "The  most  artful  misrepresentations  of  the  contents  of 
these  papers  were  published  yesterday,  and  produced  such  a 
shock  in  the  republican  mind,  as  had  never  been  seen  since  our 
independence;"  but  added,  "We  are  to  dread  the  effects  of  this 
dismay  till  their  fuller  information." 

A  week  afterwards,  April  12,  he  again  wrote  to  urge  Mr. 
Madison  to  take  up  his  pen,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  things  in 
their  just  attitude,  as  on  this  depended  "the  inchoate  movement 
on  the  eastern  mind,  and  the  fate  of  the  pending  elections  in 
that  quarter.  Assuring  him  that  a  well  digested  analysis  of  these 
papers  would  decide  the  future  state  of  things,  which  were  then 
then  on  the  turn." 

It  was  in  this  moment  of  general  indignation  that  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  a  navy,  and  consequently  for  the  naval  de- 
partment. A  provisional  army  of  20,000  men  was  authorized. 
A  tax  on  stamps  had  been  previously  laid,  and  a  direct  tax  on 
lands  was  also  resorted  to.  Dreading  the  influence  of  the  press 
in  misleading  the  public  mind,  and  diverting  its  just  indignation, 
or  perhaps  merely  hating  it,  they,  in  the  intoxication  of  power 
and  popularity,  passed  a  law  for  punishing  all  libellous  writings 
against  the  public  authorities,  and  another  for  sending  away  all 
aliens  who  should  be  deemed  suspicious  by  the  government. 
The  effect  of  these  two  last  laws  was  eventually  sufficient  to 
turn  the  tide  of  public  sentiment,  which  had  been  setting  strong- 
ly in  favour  of  the  administration,  still  more  strongly  against  it. 

The  influence  which  these  despatches  had  on  public  senti- 
ment is  wrell  recollected.  Those  who  had  been  previously 
alienated  from  the  French  nation,  and  were  prepared  to  resist 
her  lawless  course  on  the  ocean,  loudly  triumphed  at  this  undis- 
guised manifestation  of  the  baseness  and  cupidity  of  her  rulers, 
which  at  once  justified  their  previous  course,  and  was  likely  to 
strengthen  their  cause  with  the  people.  All  the  timid  and 
wavering  of  the  other  party,  the  neuter  between  both  parties, 
and  a  few  elevated  minds  who  forgot  party  distinctions  in  their 
sensibility  to  the  national  honour,  swelled  the  list,  and  thus  gave 
to  the  administration  and  anti-gallican  party  a  decisive  majority 
of  the  people. 
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But  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  and  the  ardent  votaries  of 
the  French  revolution  felt  nothing  but  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment at  the  triumph  of  their  adversaries,and  industriously  sought 
for  some  ground  to  throw  on  our  envoys  the  blame  of  their  own 
failure.  They  devised  various  excuses  for  the  seeming  venality 
of  the  French  directors  and  their  agents;  attributed  their  unwill- 
ingness to  negotiate  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  insult  received  from 
the  president  in  his  first  speech  to  Congress;  asserted  that  it  had 
never  been  the  intention  or  wish  of  our  government  to  have  an 
amicable  adjustment  with  France;  that  war  was  their  real  ob- 
ject; that  the  negotiation  was  set  on  foot  merely  to  conceal 
their  own  purposes,  and  by  contriving  to  throw  the  blame  of  its 
failure  on  the  French  government,  to  make  that  nation  odious 
to  the  American  people,  and  thus  secure  to  themselves  an  un- 
divided support.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
facts  stated  by  the  envoys  were  mere  fabrications,  ingeniously 
contrived  to  effectuate  the  crooked  policy  of  their  employers. 
These  arguments  were  then  in  the  mouths  of  the  intemperate 
portion  of  the  republican  party,  and  it  is  painful  to  see  that 
Mr.  Jefferson — whose  experience  of  the  illiberality  and  injustice 
of  his  adversaries  towards  himself,  ought  to  have  taught  him  to 
despise  these  vulgar  clamours  and  suspicions — if  he  did  not  go  to 
the  same  lengths,  at  least,  gave  them  countenance  and  favour. 

It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  of  party  rage, 
and  one  which  has  afforded  a  plausible  theme  of  accusation 
against  popular  governments,  that,  whenever  the  country  is 
brought  into  collision  with  a  foreign  nation,  the  party  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration,  in  the  violence  of  their  hatred  to 
their  political  adversaries,  in  the  desire  of  thwarting  their  mea- 
sures, and  of  bringing  them  into  discredit  with  the  people,  are 
almost  sure  to  become  the  advocates  or  apologists  of  the  foreign 
government.  The  history  of  parties  in  Great  Britain  furnishes 
numerous  examples  of  this,  and  that  of  our  own  country  affords 
but  too  many.  Thus,  in  the  disagreement  with  France,  about 
which  we  are  now  writing,  many  of  our  citizens  exerted  all  their 
ingenuity  to  put  the  French  government  in  the  right,  and  that 
of  their  own  country  in  the  wrong.     Nor  should  it  be  believed 
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that  there  was  any  thing  in  this  course  which  was  peculiar 
either  to  those  individuals  who  thus  postponed  their  country  to 
their  party,  or  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  for,  at  a 
subsequent  period  in  our  controversy  with  England,  we  saw,  in 
the  opposite  party,  the  same  support  of  a  foreign  nation  against 
our  own.  Thus  each  party  has  been  compelled  to  witness  its 
own  error  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  the  other,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  equal  delinquency  has  taken  away  the  right  of 
mutual  rebuke.  And  if  we  can,  without  violating  the  precepts 
of  justice  or  prudence,  come  so  near  the  present  time,  at  a  yet 
later  period,  when  we  were  engaged  in  an  altercation  with 
Great  Britain  about  the  West  India  trade,  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Adams's  administration  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  their 
weight  into  the  scale  of  our  foreign  commercial  rival,  and  task 
their  ingenuity  to  show  that  the  claims  of  our  government  were 
unreasonable  and  unjust. 

This  course  is  often  as  short-sighted  and  imprudent  as  it  is 
inconsistent  with  pure  and  lofty  patriotism,  and  eventually  in- 
jures the  party  it  was  meant  to  serve.  The  mass  of  the  nation, 
not  being  zealous  partizans,  and  wishing  of  course  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  country,  will,  on  all  questions  between  that  country 
and  foreign  nations,  naturally  take  sides  with  her  advocates,  and 
incline  to  think  her  adversaries  wrong.  The  arguments  which 
were  urged  in  their  favour  undergo  a  scrutiny  sharpened  by  sus- 
picion; whilst  those  on  the  other  side  find  a  ready  welcome 
from  national  pride  and  love  of  country.  Thus  unequally  sup- 
ported, the  latter  are  sure  in  time  to  prevail,  and  the  opposite 
cause  and  its  advocates  thus  fall  into  disgrace  together.  Such 
was  the  history  of  those  who  were  the  advocates  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  French  directory  in  1798,  and  of  those  who  de- 
fended the  course  of  Great  Britain  from  1808  to  1813.  They 
were  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  and  the  advocates  of 
France  owed  their  impunity  to  the  unwise  course  pursued  by  the 
federal  party  in  the  wantonness  of  their  power,  or  overweening 
confidence  in  their  strength;  and  the  advocates  of  Great  Britain 
owed  theirs,  if  indeed  they  can  be  said  to  have  escaped  punish- 
ment, to  the  healing  influence  of  time  and  oblivion.     If  the 
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same  result  did  not  attend  the  apologists  of  Great  Britain  in 
1829,  it  was  because  that  subject  was  merged  in  others  of  yet 
greater  national  importance. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  to  Mr.  Madison  at  this  time  give  a 
spirited  picture  of  the  zeal  and  confidence  which  animated  the 
federal  party,  and  of  the  ineffectual  resistance  made  by  the  re- 
publicans. They  proposed  to  lessen  the  facilities  to  naturaliza- 
tion, to  give  to  the  executive  the  discretionary  power  of  sending 
away  suspected  aliens,  and  to  punish  seditious  speeches  and 
writings.  On  the  26th  of  April  he  writes,  "The  popular  move- 
ment in  the  eastern  states  is  checked,  as  we  expected,  and  war 
addresses  are  showering  in  from  New  Jersey  and  the  great 
trading  towns.  However,  we  will  trust  that  a  nearer  view  of 
war  and  a  land  tax  will  oblige  the  great  mass  of  the  people  to 
attend;  at  present  the  war  hawks  talk  of  septembrizing,  depor- 
tation, and  the  examples  of  quelling  sedition  set  by  the  French 
executive.  All  the  firmness  of  the  human  mind  is  now  in  a  state 
of  reqllisition.',  And  on  May  the  3d,  "The  spirit  kindled  up 
in  the  towns  is  wonderful.  These  and  New  Jersey  are  pouring 
in  their  addresses,  offering  life  and  fortune;"  and  he  says  that 
the  president's  answers  are  "more  thrasonic  than  the  address- 
es." He  regards  all  hopes  of  peace  as  then  destroyed,  and  that 
the  president's  threats  are  not  confined  to  France,  but  are  ex- 
tended to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  states  that  the  French  citi- 
zens, taking  alarm  at  the  alien  bill,  were  going  off,  and  among 
them,  Volney,  whom  he  believes  to  have  been  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  bill. 

To  another  correspondent,  a  young  lawyer  in  Fredericksburg, 
who  had  informed  him  of  Mr.  Luther  Martin's  attack  on  him, 
he  writes  a  few  days  afterwards:  "At  this  moment  all  the  pas- 
sions are  boiling  over,  and  one  who  keeps  himself  cool  and  clear 
of  the  contagion,  is  so  far  below  the  point  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, that  he  finds  himself  insulated  in  every  society.  However, 
the  fever  will  not  last;  war,  land  tax  and  stamp  tax  are  seda- 
tives which  must  cool  its  ardour." — "It  is  our  duty  still  to  en- 
deavour to  avoid  war;  but  if  it  actually  shall  take  place,  no 
matter  by  whom  brought  on,  we  must  defend  ourselves.  If  our 
house  be  on  fire,  without  inquiring  whether  it  was  fired  from 
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within  or  without,  we  must  try  to  extinguish  it.  In  that,  I 
have  no  doubt,  we  shall  all  act  as  one  man." 

In  the  midst  of  his  disheartening  views  of  the  future,  Mr. 
Jefferson,  on  the  1st  of  June,  wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel  John 
Taylor,  of  Caroline  county,  which  every  lover  of  his  country 
must  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  entitles  him  to  the  more 
praise  as  he  had  been  under  the  influence  of  the  same  bitter 
feelings,  and  the  same  disheartening  views,  which  no  doubt  dic- 
tated Colonel  Taylor's  letter.  That  gentleman,  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  the  republican  party,  alarmed  and  disgusted  at  what 
he  regarded  as  the  tendency  of  the  general  government,  had 
written  to  a  friend  in  Congress  that  "it  was  not  unwise  now  to 
estimate  the  separate  mass  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  with 
a  view  to  their  separate  existence,"  on  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  him,  and  spoke  of  the  Union  in  a  strain  which  shewed 
how  deeply  sensible  he  was  of  its  value.  After  noticing  the 
casual  circumstances  which  had  given  their  opponents  the  as- 
cendancy, and  which  he  thought  would  be  but  temporary,  from 
the  operation  of  the  land  tax,  stamp  fax,  increase  of  public 
debt,  &c,  he  adverts  to  the  natural  tendency  of  all  communi- 
ties to  divide  into  parties,  which  he  says  is  perhaps  a  salutary 
tendency:  he  says  that  if  a  temporary  superiority  of  one  party 
should  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify  the  other  in  resorting  to  a 
separation,  no  federal  government  could  ever  exist;  for  that  af- 
ter every  division,  new  parties  would  arise  in  each  portion,  of  the 
same  hostile  character  as  those  they  succeeded,  and  the  process 
would  be  repeated  until  the  whole  was  reduced  to  simple  units. 
As  then  we  must  have  somebody  to  quarrel  with,  he  would 
rather  have  New  England  than  those  who  are  nearer  to  us. 
They  are  few  in  numbers,  and  will  be  more  so.  "But  who,  he 
asks,  can  say  what  would  be  the  evils  of  a  scission,  and  when 
and  where  they  would  end?  Better  keep  together  as  we  are, 
haul  off  from  Europe  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  from  all  attach- 
ments to  any  portions  of  it;  and  if  they  shew  their  power  just 
sufficiently  to  hoop  us  together,  it  will  be  the  happiest  situation 
in  which  we  can  exist." 

It  has  been  generally  found  that  whenever  party  spirit  has 
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run  very  high  in  the  United  States,  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
has  either  suggested  itself  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  or  has 
been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  intimidating  their  adversaries 
into  compliance.  When  the  fervour  of  admiration  for  revolu- 
tionary France  was  at  its  height,  some  of  the  politicians  of  New 
England,  finding  their  views  of  policy  counteracted,  became 
the  open  advocates  for  a  separation,  in  which  the  Potomac  was 
to  be  the  dividing  line.  A  few  years  afterwards,  when  the 
policy  supported  by  New  England  prevailed,  we  find  a  politi- 
cian of  Virginia  contemplating  a  separation.  In  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  objects  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hart- 
ford Convention  is  supposed  to  have  been  either  to  attempt  or 
to  threaten  a  secession  from  the  confederacy;  and  more  recent- 
ly, South  Carolina,  in  its  determined  opposition  to  the  tariff,  has 
openly  spoken  of  withdrawing  from  the  Union. 

In  the  two  last  cases,  the  causes  of  complaint,  though  bear- 
ing no  comparison  with  the  evils  of  disunion,  are  sufficiently 
manifest;  but  in  the  others,  it  cannot  now  be  distinctly  seen 
what  were  the  mighty  grievances  which  could  have  reconciled 
any  enlightened  friend  of  his  country  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  beyond  mere  party  disappointment,  and  the  prevalence 
of  one  system  of  policy  over  another  in  some  points,  which,  now 
that  they  are  diminished  by  the  distance  of  nearly  forty  years, 
are  scarcely  discernible  to  ordinary  eyes. 

Those  who  accustomed  themselves  to  speculate  on  the  dan- 
gers which  threatened  the  permanency  of  our  government, 
have  generally  reckoned  disunion  as  at  once  the  most  serious 
and  the  most  probable.  They  regarded  it  as  the  most  serious, 
for  they  already  had  actual  experience  of  the  mischiefs  of  a 
less  compact  confederacy.  Under  the  looser  bonds  of  the 
old  confederation  they  had  seen  the  states  engaged  in  one 
unceasing  contest  of  commercial  rivalry,  and  in  endeavours  to 
extend  their  own  trade  or  revenue  at  the  expense  of  their 
neighbours.  They  would  naturally  imagine  that  these  causes 
of.  irritation,  if  suffered  to  fester,  would  soon  produce  war,  ac- 
cording to  all  human  experience,  and  that  war  must  necessarily 
be  attended  or  followed  by  high  taxes,  public  debts,  strong 
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executives — to  say  nothing  of  the  adverse  vicissitudes  of  war,  of 
the  chances  of  conquest,  often  as  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  vic- 
tors as  of  the  vanquished,  of  its  certain  waste  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  finally  a  loss  of  independence.     They  thought  a  sepa- 
ration too  more  probable,  if  from  no  other  cause,  from  the  sup- 
posed inclinations  of  the  western  country,  which  was  believed 
to  have  no  preponderating  common  interest  with  the  Atlantic 
states,  and  which  would  therefore  separate  as  soon  as  it  found 
itself  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  alone.     But  time,  which  may- 
confirm  most  of  these  speculations,  has  falsified  the  last.    Of  all 
the  great  divisions  of  the  Union,  the  western  portion  is  the  only 
one  which  has  never  yet  dealt  out  the  threat  of  separation;* 
and  we  may  now  say  with  confidence,  when  juster  views  of  local 
interests  are  entertained,  that  there  is  no  one  which  is  more  at- 
tached to  the  Union,  or  has  more  reason  to  desire  its  continuance. 
Two  of  our  envoys  to  France,  Messrs.  Pinckney  and  Marshall, 
arrived  in  June,  and  the  warmth  and  cordiality  with  which 
they  were  received,  plainly  manifested  the  determination  of 
the  people  to  support  the  administration.     They  were  every 
where  welcomed  with  the  most  flattering  honours  and  distinc- 
tions.    Mr.  Jefferson  writes  to  Mr.  Madison  on  the  21st  of  June: 
"Marshall  was  received  here  with  the  utmost  eclat.     The  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  many  carriages,  with  all  the  city  cavalry, 
went  to  Frankford  to  meet  him,  and  on  his  arrival  here  in  the 
evening,  the  bells  rung  till  late  in  the   night,   and  immense 
crowds  were  collected  to  see  and  make  part  of  the  show,  which 
was  circuitously  paraded  through  the  streets  before  he  was 
set  down  at  the  city  tavern."     Mr.  Jefferson  attributes  these 
extraordinary  attentions  to  the  purpose  of  securing  him  to  the 
views  of  the  federal  party,  that  he  might  say  nothing  which 
would  oppose  the  game  they  had  been  playing.     He  mentions 
a  fact   which  shews  the  excitable  state  of  the  public  mind. 
"Doctor  Logan  of  Philadelphia,  about  a  fortnight  ago  sailed  for 
Hamburgh.     Though  for  a  twelvemonth  past  he  had  been  in- 

*The  temporary  disaffection  in  the  west,  arising  from  anxiety  about 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  was  before  there  was  any  western 
state. 
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tending  to  go  to  Europe  as  soon  as  he  could  get  money  enough 
to  cirry  him  there,  yet  when  he  had  accomplished  this,  and  fix- 
ed a  time  for  going,  he  very  unwisely  made  a  mystery  of  it;  so 
that   his  disappearance  without    notice  excited    conversation. 
This  was  seized  by  the  war-hawks,  and  given  out  as  a  secret 
mission  from  the  Jacobins  here  to  solicit  an  army  from  France, 
instruct  them  as  to  their  landing,  &c.     This  extravagance  pro- 
duced a   real  panic  among  the  citizens;   and  happening  just 
when  Bache  published  Talleyrand's  letter,  Harper  on  the  18th, 
gravely  announced  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  there 
existed  a  traitorous  correspondence  between  the  Jacobins  here 
and  the  French  Directory;  that  he  had  got  hold  of  some  threads 
and  clues  of  it,  and  would  soon  be  able  to  develope  the  whole. 
This  increased  the  alarm."  As  Mr.  Jefferson  was  implicated  by 
the  newspapers  in  this  supposed  plot,  he  was  induced  by  it  to 
prolong  his  stay  in  Philadelphia. 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  Dr.  Logan  conceived  the  pro- 
ject, after  the  failure  of  our  envoys  in  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion, of  becoming  the  mediator  between  France  and  the  United 
States.  Deprecating  a  rupture  between  them,  and  believing  it 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  the  republican  party,  to 
which  he  was  attached,  he  hoped  that  representations  to  that 
effect  would  incline  the  public  authorities  in  France  to  a  pacific 
course.  His  romantic  scheme  soon  became  generally  known, 
was  ascribed  by  the  federal  journals  to  Mr.  Jefferson  as  its  ad- 
viser, and  was  represented  as  an  attempt  to  take  sides  with 
France  against  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson  avers  that  he 
had  no  agency  whatever  in  this  self-created  mission,  but  that 
he  had  furnished  Dr.  Logan,  at  his  request,  with  a  certificate 
of  his  citizenship,  character,  and  circumstances,  by  way  of 
passport. 

The  name  of  Logan  was  one  of  evil  omen  to  Mr.  Jefferson  at 
this  time,  for  besides  the  agency  imputed  to  him  in  the  preced- 
ing transaction,  he  had  been,  a  few  months  before,  charged  by 
Mr.  Luther  Martin,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  in  Maryland,  with 
having  fabricated  the  speech  which  he  had  published  in  his 
Notes  as  that  of  Logan,  the  Indian  chief.     And  as  that  speech 
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charged  Colonel  Cresap  with  acts  of  cruelty  to  the  Indians,  and 
Mr.  Martin  was  the  relative  of  Cresap,  he  considered  himself 
warranted,  in  vindicating  the  character  of  his  relative,  to  assail 
that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  candour  and  honesty.  Mr.  Jefferson 
took  occasion,  some  time  after,  in  a  new  edition  to  his  "Notes  on 
Virginia,"  to  notice  this  charge  of  Mr.  Martin,  and  he  has  there 
satisfactorily  proved  Logan's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the 
speech  made  to  Lord  Dunmore,  as  he  had  reported  it,  and  of 
course  falsified  the  charge  against  himself. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  the  president  sent  a  message  to  hoth 
Houses  of  Congress,  in  which  he  notices  the  arrival  of  General 
Marshall,  and  the  despatches  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Gerry, 
who  alone  of  the  envoys  had  not  received  his  conge.  He  stated  that 
as  fresh  instructions  had  been  sent  to  this  gentleman,  the  negotia- 
tion might  now  be  considered  to  be  at  an  end;  and  concluded 
with  this  declaration,  "I  will  never  send  another  minister  to 
France  without  assurances  that  he  will  be  received,  respected, 
and  honoured,  as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free,  powerful, 
and  independent  nation,"  which  one  party  regarded  as  a  spirit- 
ed assertion  of  national  self-respect,  and  the  other  as  a  piece  of 
rhodomontade,  which  might  be  as  mischievous  as  it  was  un- 
dignified. 

One  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  the  feverish  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  of  the  relation  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  stood 
to  the  democratic  party,  was,  that  all  his  actions  were  closely 
watched,  and  made  objects  of  suspicion  and  animadversion  in  the 
newspapers.  He  had  not  long  returned  to  Monticello  after  the 
termination  of  the  longest  and  most  contentious  session  of  Con- 
gress ever  witnessed,  before  he  was  informed  by  his  friend, 
General  Smith  of  Baltimore,  of  an  article  in  a  Philadelphia  pa- 
per, which  stated  that  the  day  after  the  president's  last  message 
on  the  subject  of  French  affairs,  Bache,  the  editor  of  a  violent 
political  journal,  Dr.  Leib,  one  of  the  same  school,  and  a  Dr. 
Reynolds,  an  Irish  emigrant,  were  closeted  with  him.  He  thus 
speaks  of  the  article  to  General  Smith:  "If  the  receipt  of  visits 
in  my  public  room,  the  door  continuing  free  to  every  one  who 
should  call  at  the  same  time,  may  be  called  closeting,  then  it  is 
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true  that  I  was  closeted  with  every  person  who  visited  me;  in  no 
other  sense  is  it  true  as  to  any  person.  I  sometimes  received 
visits  from  Mr.  Bache  and  Dr.  Leib.  I  received  them  always 
with  pleasure,  because  they  are  men  of  abilities,  and  of  princi- 
ples the  most  friendly  to  liberty,  and  our  present  form  of 
government.  Mr.  Bache  has  another  claim  on  my  respect,  as 
being  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin,  the  greatest  man  and  orna- 
ment of  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived.  Whether  I 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Bache  or  Dr.  Leib,  the  day  after  the  com- 
munication referred  to,  I  do  not  remember.  I  know  that  all 
my  motions  at  Philadelphia,  here,  and  every  where  are  watched 
and  recorded."  As  to  Dr.  Reynolds  Mr.  Jefferson  denies  the 
fact,  and  says  he  never  saw  him  but  once,  which  was  before  the 
communication  alluded  to. 

His  views  of  the  policy  of  the  nation,  as  to  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, he  thus  states: — "The  letter-writer  says  I  am  'for  peace, 
but  it  is  only  with  France.'  He  has  told  half  the  truth.  He 
would  have  told  the  whole,  if  he  had  added  England.  I  am  for 
peace  with  both  countries.  I  know  that  both  of  them  have 
given,  and  are  daily  giving,  sufficient  cause  of  war;  that,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  laws  of  nations,  they  are  every  day  trampling  on 
the  rights  of  the  neutral  powers,  whenever  they  can  thereby  do 
the  least  injury,  either  to  the  other.  But  as  I  view  a  peace  be- 
tween France  and  England  the  ensuing  winter  to  be  certain,  1 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  have  con- 
tinued to  bear  from  France,  through  the  present  summer,  what 
we  have  been  bearing  both  from  her  and  England  these  four 
years,  and  still  continue  to  bear  from  England,  and  to  have  re- 
quired indemnification  in  the  hour  of  peace,  when,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, it  would  have  been  yielded  by  both."  .  .  .  "It  is  true,  then, 
that  as  with  England  we  might  of  right  have  chosen  either  war 
or  peace,  and  have  chosen  peace,  and  prudently,  in  my  opinion, 
so  with  France,  we  might  also,  of  right,  have  chosen  either 
peace  or  war,  and  we  have  chosen  war."  He  then  excuses 
himself  for  not  repelling  these  attacks  through  the  newspapers, 
in  conformity  with  a  resolution  he  had  made  in  early  life,  and 
since  religiously  observed.     "Were  I,"  he  remarks,  "to  under- 

Vol.  II.— 6 
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take  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  the  newspapers,  it  would  be 
more  than  all  mv  own  time,  and  that  of  twentv  aids  could  ef- 
feet.  For  while  I  should  be  answering  one,  twenty  new  ones 
would  be  invented.  I  have  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  jus- 
tice of  my  countrymen,  that  they  would  judge  me  by  what  they 
see  of  my  conduct  on  the  stage  where  they  have  placed  me,  and 
what  they  knew  of  me  before  the  epoch  since  which  a  particu- 
lar party  has  supposed  it  might  answer  some  view  of  their's  to 
vilify  me  in  the  public  eye.  Some,  I  know,  will  not  reflect  how 
apocryphal  is  the  testimony  of  enemies  so  palpably  betraying 
the  views  with  which  they  give  it.  But  this  is  an  injury  to 
which  duty  requires  every  one  to  submit,  whom  the  public 
think  proper  to  call  into  its  councils." 

The  Irish  patriot,  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowan,  like  all  the 

other  ardent  votaries  of  civil  liberty  who  had  migrated  to  this 

country,  regarded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  a  congenial  spirit,  and  soon 

communicated  with  him  both  by  letter  and  in  person.     We  find 

him,  also,  during  the  present  year,  not  only  in  correspondence  with 

Volney,  the  celebrated  Kosciusko,  and  this  Irish  gentleman,  but 

extending  to  them  the  rites  of  hospitality  at  Monticello.    After 

noticing  to  the  last  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in 

public  sentiment  within  the  last  seven  years,  he  adds: — "The 

commerce  of  England,  however,  has  spread  its  roots  over  the 

whole  face  of  our  country.     This  is  the  real  source  of  all  the 

obliquities  of  the  public  mind:  and  I  should  have  doubts  of  the 

ultimate  term  they  might  attain,  but  happily,  the  game,  to  be 

worth  the  playing  of  those  engaged  in  it,  must  flush  them  with 

money.     The  authorized  expenses  of  this  year  are  beyond  those 

of  any  year  in  the  late,  war  for  independence,  and  they  are  of  a 

nature  to  beget  great  and  constant  expenses.     The  purse  of  the 

people  is  the  real  seat  of  sensibility.  It  is  to  be  drawn  on  largely, 

and  thev  will  then  listen  to  truths  which  could  not  excite  them 

through  any  other  organ."     He  tells  Mr.  Rowan  that,  if  he 

should  choose  Virginia  for  his  asylum,  he  will  find  himself  secure 

from  the  reach  of  unconstitutional  power,  and  makes  a  tender 

of  his  kind  offices.* 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  writer  of  these  pages  first  saw  Mr. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  considered  that  the  resentment  against  France, 
or  what  he  called  the  X  Y  Z  fever,*  had  considerably  abated 
through  the  country,  and  that  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were 
working  hard;  that  he  considered  those  laws  as  an  experiment 
on  the  American  mind,  to  see  how  far  it  would  bear  an  avowed 
violation  of  the  constitution.  "If  this  goes  down,"  he  adds,  "we 
shall  immediately  see  attempted  another  act  of  Congress,  de- 
claring that  the  president  shall  continue  in  office  during  life,  re- 
serving to  another  occasion  the  transfer  of  the  succession  to  his 
heirs,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Senate  for  life.  At  least 
this  may  be  the  aim  of  the  Oliverians,  while  Monk  and  the 
cavaliers  (who  are  perhaps  the  strongest)  may  be  playing  their 
game  for  the  restoration  of  his  most  gracious  majesty  George 
the  Third.  That  these  things  are  in  contemplation  I  have  no 
doubt;  nor  can  I  be  confident  of  their  failure,  after  the  dupery 
of  which  our  countrymen  have  shown  themselves  susceptible." 

These  sentiments  are  an  evidence  of  the  lengths  to  which 
party  men  go  in  their  opinions  and  suspicions  of  their  opponents: 
and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  Mr.  Jefferson  experienced  the 
most  virulent  hatred,  and  the  most  unfounded  calumny  of  his 
adversaries,  he  was,  occasionally,  not  far  behind  them  in  cre- 
dulity and  injustice,  and  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attribute  to 
them  purposes  which  no  honest  mind  could  form,  and  no  rational 
mind  would  attempt. 

In  his  estimate  of  the  future  effects  of  the  course  then  pur- 
sued by  the  party  in  power,  his  opinions  were  more  just.  He 
predicted  to  Colonel  John  Taylor  that  some  of  the  laws  passed 

Jefferson,  at  his  own  house  at  Monticello.  Though  in  retirement,  he  was 
the  acknowledged  head  and  leader  of  the  republican  party,  not  only  in 
Virginia,  but  throughout  the  United  States.  The  public  mind  was  then 
in  an  unprecedented  ferment,  and  the  republican  party  was  as  much  rous- 
ed by  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  which  had  been  passed  at  the  previous 
Congress,  as  the  federal  party  by  the  conduct  of  the  French  government. 
Yet  Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  guarded  in  his  conduct  and  expressions  as  to 
obtain  at  the  time  the  character  of  unusual  moderation  among  his  neigh- 
bours. Though  his  house  was  still  unfinished,  he  entertained  much  com- 
pany, but  he  rarely  made  visits. 

*  Alluding  to  the  mode  by  which  the  secret  French  agents  had  been  de- 
signated by  the  American  envoys. 
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at  the  preceding  session,  would  produce  a  revolution  in  public 
sentiment.  He  admitted  that  there  was  a  most  respectable  part 
of  the  state  of  Virginia,  who  had  been  enveloped  in  the  "XYZ 
delusion,  and  who  destroy  our  unanimity  for  the  present  mo- 
ment," but  added,  "this  disease  of  the  imagination  will  pass 
over,  because  the  patients  are  essentially  republican.  Indeed, 
the  doctor  is  now  on  his  way  to  cure  it,  in  the  guise  of  a  tax- 
gatherer.  But  give  time  for  the  medicine  to  work,  and  for  the 
repetition  of  stronger  doses,  which  must  be  administered." — 
"Nothing  but  excessive  taxation  can  get  us  along,  and  this  will 
carry  reason  and  reflection  to  every  man's  door." 

He  thought  that  if  a  single  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
could  be  obtained,  by  which  the  power  of  borrowing  money 
could  be  taken  from  the  federal  government,  he  would  rely  up- 
on it  to  bring  back  the  government  to  its  true  principles.  The 
consequence  of  which  would  be  to  raise,  by  annual  taxes,  sup- 
plies adequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  year.  He  admits  that 
this,  in  case  of  a  war,  would  be  hard,  but  says  it  would  not  be 
so  hard  as  ten  wars  instead  of  one. 

Colonel  Taylor  was  at  that  time  a  leading  member  of  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  and  the  following  remarks  had  a  reference 
to  the  course  which  he  thought  it  expedient  for  that  body  to 
take  at  the  approaching  session  in  December:  "For  the  present, 
I  should  be  for  resolving  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  to  be 
against  the  constitution,  and  merely  void,  and  for  addressing 
other  states  to  obtain  similar  declarations;  and  I  would  not  do 
any  thing  which  should  commit  us  further,  but  reserve  ourselves 
to  shape  our  future  measures,  or  no  measures,  by  the  events 
which  may  happen." 

This  legislative  declaration  that  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
were  unconstitutional  and  therefore  void,  was  the  first  germ  of 
the  doctrine  which  was  afterwards  more  fully  developed  and 
more  precisely  defined,  in  the  draught  of  the  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions, and  which  has  recently  made  such  a  figure  in  the  con- 
tests of  party,  under  the  name  of  nullification.  Whatever  disa- 
greement there  may  be  about  Mr.  Jefferson's  subsequent  opi- 
nions of  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  right  of  the  states,  it  seems 
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not  probable  that  he,  at  this  time,  comtemplated  anything  more 
than  a  declaration  of  opinion,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a 
moral  influence  on  the  public  sentiment;  "Though  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  might  purposely  have  left  the  question  of  ac- 
tive resistance  in  doubt,  with  a  view  of  operating  on  the  fears 
of  all  who  would  dread  a  collision  between  the  general  and  the 
state  governments. 

He  sends  Colonel  Taylor  also  a  petition  for  a  reformation  in 
the  appointment  of  juries,  which  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  legislature.  The  avowed  and  real  object  of  this  was  to 
afford  some  additional  protection  to  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  who 
might  be  prosecuted  under  the  sedition  law:  but  probably  an- 
other and  yet  stronger  motive  was  to  excite  a  livelier  apprehen- 
sion of  its  dangers  and  mischiefs,  by  these  legislative  provisions 
against  them,  and  thus  to  increase  the  popular  odium  already 
strongly  felt  against  the  law,  because  of  its  unconstitutionality. 

He  remarks  in  the  language  which  very  truly  expressed  his 
feelings  and  that  of  the  warmer  portion  of  his  political  associates 
at  the  time,  but  which  few  will  not  now  regard  as  the  exag- 
geration of  party  discontent — "It  is  a  singular  phenomenon 
that,  while  our  state  governments  are  the  very  best  in  the  world, 
without  exception  or  comparison,  our  general  government  has, 
in  the  rapid  course  of  nine  or  ten  years,  become  more  arbitrary, 
and  has  swallowed  up  more  of  the  public  liberty  than  even  that 
of  England.  I  inclose  you  a  column  cut  out  of  a  London  paper, 
to  show  you  that  the  English,  though  charmed  with  our  making 
their  enemies  our  enemies,  yet  blush  and  weep  over  our  sedi- 
tion law." 

During  the  ten  years  that  the  present  federal  government  had 
been  in  operation,  many  questions  had  arisen  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution.  But  there  had  been  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  opinion  that  that  instrument  had  been  vio- 
lated was  so  decided,  or  in  which  the  supposed  infraction  had 
excited  so  much  sensibility  as  these  two  laws,  which  were  al- 
ways  coupled  together  in  the  public  mind,  as  having  originated 
in  the  same  policy,  and  as  leading  to  the  same  tendency.  But 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  the  law  that  abridged  the  freedom  of  the 
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press  which  was  most  looked  at,  and  the  other  was  condemned  by- 
most  Americans,  like  the  stork  in  the  fable,  for  the  society  in 
which  it  was  found,  and  for  the  sake  of  soothing  the  great  mass 
of  foreigners,  who  were  not  yet  naturalized,  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  particularly  the  Irish  and  French,  were  attached  to  the 
republican  party. 

To  most  men  of  cool  tempers  and  unsophisticated  minds,  who 
could  not  or  would  not  resort  to  refinements  of  reasoning,  it 
seemed  that  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  prohibited 
Congress  from  passing  any  law  which  abridged  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press,  had  intended  to  interdict  them 
from  passing  any  law  whatever  upon  the  subject;  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  liberty  and  licentiousness  on  which  the  advo- 
cates of  the  law  relied,  was  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  be  se- 
cure against  practical  abuse;  and  that  all  attempts  to  subject 
licentiousness  to  merited  punishment,  would  be  certain  to  ope- 
rate also  against  the  rightful  exercise  of  liberty.  Many,  there- 
fore, who  were  before  sceptical  about  the  settled  designs  of  the 
federal  party  to  subvert  or  undermine  the  constitution,  now 
credited  the  imputation,  on  the  faith  of  what  appeared  to  them 
so  plain  an  infraction  of  that  instrument.  This  belief  had  a 
great  influence  in  counteracting  the  feeling  of  resentment  which 
was  inspired  by  the  overbearing  insolence  of  the  government  of 
France,  and  the  dishonourable  proposals  made  by  its  public 
functionaries;  which  feeling  was  naturally  more  or  less  extend- 
ed to  their  friends  and  apologists  in  America. 

The  motives  which  dictated  the  policy  of  enacting  these 
laws,  to  which  violent  opposition  must  necessarily  have  been 
anticipated,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  But  as- 
suredly at  the  present  day,  assisted  as  our  judgments  are  by  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  no  measure  would  seem  to  be  more 
unwise.  It  must  have  been  foreseen  that  the  execution  of  the 
laws  would  have  been  every  where  attended  with  difficulty, 
and  supposing  that  difficulty  overcome,  more  was  likely  to  be 
lost  by  the  odium  they  would  excite,  by  the  bitter  opposition 
they  v/ould  engender,  and  by  the  closer  union  they  would  pro- 
duce among  the  discontented,  than  could  possibly  be  gained  by 
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checking  or  preventing  slander,  and  banishing  a  few  foreign 
malcontents.  In  those  states  in  which  it  was  practicable  to  en- 
force them,  they  were  probably  unnecessary;  and  in  those  in 
which  they  were  intended  to  strike  terror  into  the  calumniators 
of  the  administration,  they  would  either  afford  matter  of  tri- 
umph and  exultation  to  its  enemies  by  their  failure  to  convict, 
or  produce  the  no  less  dangerous  honours  of  martyrdom. 

"It  is  possible  that  in  the  confidence  of  their  increased  popu- 
larity and  strength,  they  wished  to  provoke  their  opponents  to 
some  excesses,  in  resistance  of  the  law,  which  might  thus  afford 
a  pretext  for  the  party  in  power  to  crush  them  under  their 
feet,  as  unsuccessful  resistance  always  adds  to  the  power  of  the 
government.  But  if  such  were  their  expectations,  they  were 
no  where  realized.  And  there  was  nothing  against  which  the 
republican  party  were  more  carefully  guarded,  than  that  the 
people  should  not  be  stirred  up  to  a  violent  resistance  of  these 
laws. 

With  the  great  advantage  which  the  administration  party 
possessed  in  our  relations  with  France,  it  seems  probable  that 
but  for  the  error  of  this  measure,  their  ascendancy  would  have 
been  maintained.  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  the 
conduct  of  the  republican  party  was  not  more  wise  in  continu- 
ing their  attachment  to  France  after  the  despatches  were  re- 
ceived from  our  envoys;  for  if  they  had  renounced  that  attach- 
ment, and  disclaimed  all  fraternity  with  its  government  after 
they  had  such  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  turpitude,  they  might 
have  retained  their  relative  strength,  instead  of  losing  it  by  the 
numbers  who  joined  the  administration  in  defence  of  the  na- 
tional honour;  and,  placed  on  this  vantage  ground,  their  attacks 
on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  would  have  been  irresistible.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  spirit  of  party  overpowered  both  the  dic- 
tates of  prudence  and  the  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  its  vo- 
taries, under  the  impulse  of  its  evil  sway,  were  led  to  pursue  a 
course  as  unprofitable  as  it  was  inglorious,  and  which  would 
have  been  fatal  to  their  success  but  for  the  errors  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

Some  other  measures  of  the  administration  savoured  more 
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of  policy.  Feeling  the  advantage  which  they  derived  from 
the  insolence  of  the  French  rulers,  and  the  imprudence  of  the 
republican  party  here,  they  took  every  means  in  their  power 
of  bringing  the  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  people.  They 
encouraged  public  addresses  to  the  president  to  an  extent 
never  witnessed  before.  These  effusions  of  patriotic  indignation 
and  zeal  were  welcomed  from  every  quarter — from  the  most 
dignified  public  bodies  down  to  any  voluntary  association  how- 
ever small.  They  served  indeed  to  fan  the  flames  of  party,  to 
irritate  their  adversaries,  as  well  as  to  give  cause  of  exultation 
to  their  friends;  but  they  were  sure  to  gain  by  agitating  the 
subject,  for  the  feelings  of  national  pride,  a  sentiment  at  once 
so  universal  and  strong,  being  always  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
the  administration,  was  sure  to  give  it  the  preponderance.  The 
effect  would  have  been  yet  greater,  if  the  president,  in  some  of 
his  answers  had  not  been  indiscreet;  and  instead  of  heightening 
the  national  resentment,  as  a  show  of  moderation  would  have 
been  sure  to  do,  he  so  managed  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  that 
it  was  his  political  opponents  at  home,  and  not  the  French  Di- 
rectory, who  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  resentment  and  hos- 
tility. He  thus  gave  a  further  colour  to  the  imputations  of 
his  enemies  that  the  breach  with  France  was  only  part  of  the 
scheme  of  bringing  republicanism  into  disgrace,  and  introducing 
a  more  high  toned  government. 

The  errors  which  the  parties  thus  severally  committed  under 
the  dominion  of  their  respective  passions  and  sympathies,  tend- 
ed in  a  great  measure  to  counteract  each  other,  but  the  admin- 
istration throughout  the  year  1797,  and  part  of  the  following 
year,  seemed  to  gain  strength;  and  in  the  succeeding  Congress, 
most  of  the  members  of  which  were  elected  after  the  arrival  of 
the  envoys  from  France,  it  had  a  large  accession  of  members, 
so  much  so  that  on  one  of  the  federal  party,  Mr.  Bayard,  ex 
pressing  a  wish  that  a  gentleman  on  the  opposition,  for  whom  he 
felt  great  personal  respect,  belonged  to  this  party,  another  re- 
plied that  they  were  strong  enough  for  their  own  safety,  and 
he  did  not  desire  the  accession  of  a  single  new  member.* 

*This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Colonel  Wilson  Nicholas. 
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The  Legislatures  in  the  several  states  prepared  to  support  or 
oppose  the  course  of  the  administration,  according  to  their  re- 
spective sentiments,  and  that  of  Virginia  was  looked  to  with  pe- 
culiar interest  by  both  parties,  because  that  state  was  yet  the 
largest  in  the  Union,  and  the  leaders  of  both  parties,  General 
Washington  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  to  be  found  among  its  citi- 
zens. The  plan  of  opposition  had  without  doubt  been  arrang- 
ed by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison,  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  former  to  Colonel  John 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  had  actually  prepared  the  resolutions 
which  were  offered  by  Colonel  George  Nicholas,  of  Kentucky, 
and  adopted  at  the  succeeding  session.  Those  offered  by  Colo- 
nel Taylor,  in  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  adopted,  were  drafted 
by  Mr.  Madison. 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the  Senate  at  the  next 
session  in  December  till  the  27th  of  the  month,  and  that  day 
week  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  on  the  complexion  of  the  times. 
Adverting  to  a  passage  in  the  president's  reply  to  the  Senate's 
answer  to  his  speech,  he  remarks:  "When  the  Senate  gratui- 
tously hint  Logan  to  him,  you  see  him  in  his  reply  come  out  in 
his  genuine  colours."  The  passage  alluded  to  is  in  these  words: 
"Although  the  officious  interference  of  individuals,  without  pub- 
lic character  or  authority,  is  not  entitled  to  any  credit,  yet  it 
deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  that  temerity  and  imperti- 
nence of  individuals  affecting  to  interfere  in  public  affairs,  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States,  whether  by  their  secret 
correspondence  or  otherwise,  and  intended  to  impose  upon  the 
people,  and  separate  them  from  their  government,  ought  not 
to  be  inquired  into  and  corrected." 

Mr.  Jefferson  further  says,  "The  republican  spirit  is  supposed 
to  be  gaining  ground  in  this  state  and  Massachusetts.  The  tax- 
gatherer  has  already  excited  discontent.  Gerry's  correspon- 
dence with  Talleyrand,  promised  by  the  president  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  is  still  kept  back.  It  is  known  to  shew 
France  in  a  very  conciliatory  attitude,  and  to  contradict  some 
executive  assertions.     Therefore  it  is  supposed  they  will  get 
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their  war  measures  well  taken  before  they  will  produce   this 
damper." 

On  the  16th,  he  writes  to  the  same  gentleman  that  the  bill 
suggested  by  Dr.  Logan's  negotiation  with  the  French  govern- 
ment will  pass;  that  a  loan  of  five  millions  to  the  government 
had  been  opened  at  eight  per  cent,  interest:  that  many  of  the 
members  were  desirous  that  Mr.  Madison  would  publish  his 
report  of  the  debates  in  the  convention  which  formed  the  con- 
stitution: that  it  was  considered  certain  that  the  measures  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  direct  tax,  would  bring  about  a  revolution 
of  public  sentiment,  and  that  the  constitution  would  then  re- 
ceive a  different  explanation.  He  thought  that  if  those  debates 
"could  be  ready  to  appear  critically,  their  effect  would  be  de- 
cisive." 

Ten  days  afterwards  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry, 
who  had  returned  from  France  a  few  months  before,  in  answer 
to  one  he  had  received  from  that  gentleman.  He  first  excul- 
pates himself  from  having  had  any  agency  whatever  in  Dr.  Lo- 
gan's visit  to  Europe,  which  was  dictated  altogether  by  his  own 
enthusiastic  zeal,  and  he  then  proceeds  to  make  to  Mr.  Gerry 
a  "profession  of  his  political  faith,  in  confidence  that  he  would 
consider  every  future  imputation  on  him  of  an  opposite  com- 
plexion," as  false  and  calumnious.  He  sets  forth  his  views  and 
principles  in  reference  to  the  constitution  and  general  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  they  are  such  as  few  in  the  present  day 
would  be  willing  to  disclaim.  He  disavows  all  undue  prefer- 
ence for  France,  but  though  deeply  feeling  the  injuries  of  that 
nation,  he  did  not  think  war  the  surest  means  of  redressing 
them.  "I  did  believe,  he  says,  that  a  mission  sincerely  disposed 
to  preserve  peace,  would  obtain  for  us  a  peaceable  and  hon- 
ourable settlement  and  retribution;  and  I  appeal  to  you  to  say 
whether  this  might  not  have  been  obtained,  if  either  of  your 
colleagues  had  been  of  the  same  sentiment  with  yourself." 

He  noticed  the  state  of  parties  in  the  United  States  since  the 
embassy  to  France;  says  there  was  a  great  and  growing  opposi- 
tion among  the  people  to  war  with  that  nation,  when  most  for- 
tunately and  critically  the  despatches  of  October  22nd,  1791, 
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prepared  by  his  colleague  Marshall,  with  a  view  of  their  being 
made  public,  dropped  into  their  laps.  This,  he  remarks,  was 
truly  a  God-send,  and  they  made  the  most  of  it — "there  were 
instances  of  single  individuals  who  printed  and  dispersed  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  copies  at  their  own  expense.  The  odiousness 
of  the  corruption  supposed  in  those  papers  excited  a  general 
and  high  indignation  among  the  people.  Unexperienced  in 
such  manoeuvres,  they  did  not  permit  themselves  even  to  sus- 
pect that  the  turpitude  of  private  swindlers  might  mingle  itself 
unobserved,  and  give  its  own  hue  to  the  communications  of  the 
French  government,  of  whose  participation  there  was  neither 
proof  nor  probability.  Still,  however,  the  lovers  of  peace 
hoped  something  from  Mr.  Gerry's  staying  behind,  but  the  de- 
spatches sent  off  to  him,  and  the  probable  misrepresentations  of 
the  real  wishes  of  the  American  people,  destroyed  those  hopes. 
They  then  looked  forward  to  his  return  for  such  information  as 
might  present  them  with  "the  other  side  of  the  medal."  That 
has  been  since  presented,  and  they  now  see  from  his  correspon- 
dence with  Talleyrand  that  France  "was  sincere  and  anxious 
to  obtain  a  reconciliation,  and  was  disposed  to  a  liberal  treaty." 
He  mentions  the  sedative  effects  to  the  south  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  and  that  the  direct  tax  was  likely  to  have  the 
same  effect  in  the  north,  and  "although  there  may  be  small 
checks,  like  Logan's  pretended  embassy,  yet  the  tide  is  already 
turned  and  will  sweep  before  it  all  the  feeble  obstacles  of  art." 
The  rest  of  the  letter  concerns  Mr.  Gerry  personally.  Mr. 
Jefferson  assures  him  that  the  republican  party  have  not  joined 
in  the  abuse  of  him  as  he  supposes,  though  they  may  have 
wished  that  he  had  been  more  full  in  his  information  concern- 
ing the  course  pursued  by  his  colleagues,  and  that  such  a  course 
seems  due  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  country.  He  refers  him  to 
the  newspapers  and  toasts  on  the  4th  of  July  to  see  who  are 
his  friends,  and  who  his  bitter  enemies.  He  concludes  by  re- 
questing that  the  letter  may  never  go  out  of  his  hands,  and  to 
prevent  accidents  in  case  of  death,  urges  him  to  destroy  that 
part  which  contains  facts  which  though  sacredly  conformable 
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to  his  firm  belief,  yet  would  be  galling  to  some,  and  expose  him 
to  illiberal  attacks." 

This  precaution,  however,  it  seems  was  ineffectual,  for  the 
letter  some  years  afterwards  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers, 
and  its  counterpart  is  among  those  copies  which  he  always  re- 
tained of  his  letters. 

The  predictions  which  Mr.  Jefferson  so  confidently  made  in 
this  letter,  as  well  as  to  many  other  correspondents,  of  a  favour- 
able reaction  of  public  sentiment,  were  completely  verified,  and 
in  the  very  way  and  by  the  very  means  that  he  had  predicted. 
And  while  we  give  him  credit  for  his  sagacity  on  this  occasion, 
we  must  also  remember  that  the  buoyant  and  sanguine  temper 
with  which  he  was  blest,  always  inclined  him  to  take  bright 
views  of  the  future,  and  to  indulge  in  hope  where  those  of  a 
different  temperament  would  have  desponded.  This  feature  of 
his  character  was  manifested  throughout  his  life.  It  made  him 
confident  of  success  in  the  American  revolution,  and  overlook  or 
underrate  the  chances  of  failure  which  appalled  those  who  con- 
sulted their  fears  rather  than  their  wishes.  He  was  equally 
ardent  in  his  hopes  of  the  French  revolution,  and  scarcely  aban- 
doned them  until  Bonaparte  had  not  merely  assumed  despotic 
sway,  but  indignantly  thrown  away  all  the  disguises  which  state 
policy  had  thrown  around  it.  In  our  domestic  party  struggles, 
he  was  ever  anticipating  some  favourable  change,  either  from 
the  sanatory  operation  of  odious  measures  in  curing  political 
blindness,  or  from  some  propitious  change  on  the  great  theatre 
of  war  in  Europe.  The  same  constitution  of  mind  made  him 
anticipate  good  crops  and  high  prices  in  his  agricultural  enter- 
prises, and  manifested  itself  in  his  expectations  of  the  last 
cherished  object  of  his  affections,  the  university.* 

It  may  admit  of  a  question  among  moralists,  whether  such  a 

*  He  was  persuaded  that  he  should  live  to  see  the  number  of  its  stu- 
dents amount  to  from  500  to  1000;  and  the  second  year  after  it  went  into 
operation,  when  about  100  had  arrived,  he  seemed  confident  there  would 
be  300.  The  data  on  which  he  made  this  estimate  did  not  seem  to  others 
to  warrant  the  expectation  of  more  than  200,  and  the  actual  number  was 
only  177. 
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disposition  to  over-estimate  the  chances  of  good,  conduces  more 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  its  possessor.  Thus,  on  the  one 
hand  it  may  be  said  that  if  it  gives  him  more  enjoyment  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  future,  he  must,  on  that  very  account, 
experience  more  disappointment.  The  life  of  such  a  person,  is 
that  of  the  infatuated  gamester,  who  though  always  tempted  to 
play  by  the  hope  of  winning,  is  always  subject  to  the  vexation 
of  loss  and  disappointment;  that,  although  such  a  state  of  mind 
may  be  preferable  to  that  of  despondency,  which  adds  the  ima- 
ginary to  the  real  ills  of  life,  and  which  ever  poisons  present  en- 
joyment with  the  fear  of  future  evil;  yet  a  calm  and  equable 
temper,  one  that  has  no  anticipations  of  the  future  sufficiently 
vivid  to  give  either  much  pleasure  or  pain,  is  better  than  either 
of  the  others;  as  it  is  at  once  exempt  from  the  disappointments 
which  await  the  sanguine,  and  the  perpetual  self-torment  of 
the  gloomy  and  desponding.  It  must  be  confessed  that  such  a 
neutral  temper  is  the  safest.  Sailing  on  an  unruffled  sea,  if  the 
voyage  of  these  quietists  is  slow,  and  often  tedious,  it  is  secure 
from  storms  and  shipwreck.  Theirs  is  the  small  traffic  in  the 
emotions,  which  though  it  may  not  make  them  rich,  will  never 
expose  them  to  bankruptcy.  But,  in  spite  of  this  reasoning,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  cheerful  and  sanguine  temper  expe- 
riences a  greater  amount  of  felicity  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  sum  of  his  enjoyment  is  admitted  to  be  greater  in  good  for- 
tune; and  as  to  the  more  frequent  disappointments  to  which  he 
is  exposed,  he  has  a  sure  antidote  for  them  in  some  new  hope, 
whose  illusory  power  of  decking  the  future  with  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow,  and  of  giving  the  mockeries  of  fancy  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  reality,  continues  to  the  last.  Persons  of  this  cha- 
racter pass  their  lives  in  one  continued  dream  of  either  hope  or 
enjoyment.  When  they  find  that  they  have  been  cheated  by 
one  picture  of  their  fancy,  they  may  indeed  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  deluded  by  the  same  promises,  but  then  some  new  object 
presents  itself  to  their  imaginations  to  exhibit  the  same  fascina- 
tions; to  be  pursued  with  the  same  ardour;  and,but  too  proba- 
bly, to  prove,  in  the  end,  the  same  fleeting  shadow  and  illusion. 
Such  persons  can  no  more  be  deprived  of  this  their  happy  ere- 
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dulity,  than  they  can  be  prevented  from  believing  in  the  reality 
of  their  dreams  by  having  found  all  former  dreams  delusive. 
If  now  and  then,  (for  a  single  calamity  scarcely  ever  produces 
that  effect,)  an  uninterrupted  series  of  misfortunes  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  weaken  or  destroy  this  propensity,  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  recollected  that,  in  the  common  course  of 
events,  many  of  their  agreeable  anticipations  are  equalled,  and 
even  exceeded  by  the  reality;  and  one  instance  of  this  charac- 
ter tends  more  to  confirm  their  propensity,  than  several  of  an 
opposite  description  do  to  correct  it. 
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1798. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  a  letter  to 
Edmund  Pendleton,  the  venerable  president  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, whose  recent  "patriarchal  address  to  the  people"  he 
highly  commends.  He  regards  Gerry's  correspondence  as  ex- 
culpating the  French  government  from  the  turpitude  imputed 
to  it,  and  attributes  the  whole  affair  to  swindlers.  He  urges 
Mr.  Pendleton  to  communicate  it  to  the  public  in  a  recapitula- 
tion "short,  simple,  and  levelled  to  every  capacity."  Remarking, 
"nobody  in  America  can  do  it  so  well  as  yourself."  He  forwards 
the  documents  that  would  enable  him  to  make  the  recapitulation. 
He  thinks  that  "if  the  understanding  of  the  people  could  be 
rallied  to  the  truth  of  this  subject,  by  exposing  the  dupery  prac- 
tised on  them,  there  were  so  many  other  things  about  to  bear 
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on  them,  favourably  for  the  resurrection  of  their  republican 
spirit,  that  a  reduction  of  the  administration  to  constitutional 
principles  could  not  fail  to  be  the  effect."  These  were  "the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  the  vexations  of  the  stamp  act,  the  dis- 
gusting particularities  of  the  direct  tax,  the  additional  army 
without  an  enemy,  and  recruiting  officers  lounging  at  every 
courthouse,  to  decoy  the  labourer  from  his  plough;  a  navy  of 
fifty  ships,  five  millions  to  be  raised  to  build  it,  on  the  usurious 
interest  of  eight  per  cent;  the  perseverance  in  war  on  our  part, 
when  the  French  government  shows  such  an  anxious  desire  to 
keep  at  peace  with  us;  taxes  of  ten  millions  now  paid  by  four 
millions  of  people,  and  yet  a  necessity,  in  a  year  or  two,  of 
raising  five  millions  more  for  annual  expenses." — He  solemnly 
denies  all  agency  in  Logan's  voyage  to  Europe.  He  merely 
gave  him  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  as  he  had  given  to  hun- 
dreds of  others  of  both  parties. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party  friends,  that  the  en- 
suing summer  was  the  moment  for  exertion,  for  the  purpose  of 
profiting  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  and 
the  new  taxes,  and  thus  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  des- 
patches from  France.  The  public  sentiment  being  on  the  turn- 
ing point,  or  "on  the  creen,"  as  he  expresses  it,  and  many  cir- 
cumstances favouring  the  republican  cause,  he  remarks,  to  Mr. 
Madison,  "this  summer  is  the  season  for  systematic  energies  and 
sacrifices.  The  engine  is  the  press.  Every  man  must  lay  his 
purse  and  his  pen  under  contribution.  As  to  the  former,  it  is 
possible  I  may  be  obliged  to  assume  something  for  you.  As  to 
the  latter,  let  me  pray  and  beseech  you  to  set  apart  a  certain 
portion  of  every  day  to  write  what  may  be  proper  for  the  pub- 
lic." 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  preceding  letter,  he  renewed  his  ap- 
plication to  the  venerable  Judge  Pendleton,  then  verging  towards 
eighty,  to  take  up  his  pen.  He  says,  "the  violations  of  the  Consti- 
tution, propensities  to  war,  to  expense,  and  to  a  particular  foreign 
connexion,  which  we  have  lately  seen,  are  becoming  evident  to 
the  people,  and  are  dispelling  that  mist  which  X  Y  Z  had  spread 
before  their  eyes."     He  gives  a  flattering  account  of  the  politi- 
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cal  changes  which  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were  effecting  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey;  adverts  to  the  dan- 
ger in  Pennsylvania  of  insurrection,  and  judiciously  remarks 
that  nothing  could  be  so  fatal  to  the  republican  interests.  "Any 
thing  like  force  would  check  the  progress  of  the  public  opinion? 

and  rally  them  round  the  government. " "If  we  can  keep 

quiet,  therefore,  the  tide  now  turning  will  take  a  speedy  and 
proper  direction.'*  This  wholesome  advice  was  recollected  the 
following  year  by  his  friends,  when  strongly  tempted  to  disregard 
it  by  the  popular  odium  attending  the  execution  of  the  sedition 
law. 

He  then  enters  into  some  details  to  prove  that  France  was  de- 
sirous of  a  reconciliation,  and  that  the  administration  endeavour- 
ed to  provoke  her  to  hostilities.  He  admits  that  the  French  have 
behaved  atrociously  towards  foreign  nations,  and  to  us  particu- 
larly, and  adds,  that  "their  enemies  set  the  first  example  of  vio- 
lating neutral  rights,  and  continue  it  to  this  day.  Yet  not  a  word 
of  these  things  is  said  officially  to  the  legislature." 

Indeed  it  was  evident,  not  merely  from  the  liberation  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  at  Guadaloupe,  but  the  whole  course  of  the  French 
government,  that  after  the  first  expression  of  ill-humour  to- 
wards this  country,  when  they  discovered  the  resentment  their 
treatment  of  our  envoys  had  excited,  and  that  they  had  added 
to  the  strength  of  the  friends  of  England,  and  lessened  that  of 
their  own,  they  were  sincerely  disposed  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  mischief,  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the  United 
States.  But  whether  they  would  have  felt  the  same  disposition 
if  their  conduct  had  been  less  warmly  or  generally  resented, 
may  be  very  fairly  questioned.  Actuated  by  these  pacific  views, 
they  made  overtures  which  the  president  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent or  proper  to  decline,  and  which  eventually  had  great  influ- 
ence on  the  feelings  of  both  parties.  The  president's  message 
to  the  Senate  on  this  subject  is  thus  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  of  the  19th  of  February: 

"But  the  event  of  events  was  announced  to  the  Senate  yes- 
terday. It  is  this: — it  seems  that  sometime  after  Gerry's  de- 
parture, overtures  must  have   been  made  by  Pichon,  French 

Vol.  II.— 8 
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charge*  d'affaires  at  the  Hague,  to  Vans  Murray.*  They  were 
so  soon  matured,  that  on  the  28th  of  September,  1798,  Talley- 
rand writes  to  Pichon,  approving  what  had  been  done,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  having  assured  Murray  that  whatever  plenipo- 
tentiary the  government  of  the  United  States  should  send  to 
France,  would  be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  free,  independent  and  pozverful  nation;  declaring 
that  the  dispositions  of  the  French  government  have  always  con- 
formed to  the  president's  instructions  to  his  envoys  at  Paris,  and 
desiring  him  to  communicate  these  expressions  to  Murray,  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  government.  This  letter  of  Talleyrand's  may 
have  been  received  by  Pichon  on  the  1st  of  October,  and,  of 
course,  nearly  five  months  have  been  suffered  to  elapse  before 
it  is  communicated." 

On  that  day  the  president  nominated  Mr.  Murray  minister  to 
France,  and  at  the  same  time  stated  that  he  would  be  instruct- 
ed not  to  go  to  France  without  satisfactory  assurances  from  the 
French  government  that  he  should  be  received  with  proper  re- 
spect, and  that  a  minister  of  equal  rank  would  be  appointed  to 
negotiate  with  him. 

It  appeared  that,  in  taking  this  step,  the  ruling  party  were 
divided,  and  that  it  was  disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  cabi- 
net, and  by  the  great  body  of  the  federalists  in  both  houses. 
Some  had  such  a  hatred  and  dread  of  French  principles  in 
government  and  morals,  that  they  would  rather  encounter  the 
evils  of  war  with  France,  than  risk  a  closer  connexion:  but 
many  also  apprehended  that,  by  a  settlement  of  our  differences 
with  that  country,  they  must  lose  much  of  the  advantage  over 
their  adversaries  which  they  then  possessed:  that  the  military 
ardour  which  had  been  aroused  would  subside;  and  the  sense  of 
common  danger,  and  the  feelings  of  national  pride  and  resentment 
would  no  longer  afford  their  powerful  support  to  the  govern- 
ment; that  when  these  counteractions  of  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws  and  the  new  taxes  should  be  removed,  the  inherent  un- 

*  William  Vans  Murray  of  Maryland,  then  American  minister  to  Hol- 
land. 
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popularity  of  these  acts  would  bring  the  administration  into  dis- 
credit with  the  people,  and  give  their  rivals  the  ascendancy; 
for  the  angry  passions  of  party  zealots,  deprived  of  all  other 
objects,  would  concentre  on  the  two  obnoxious  laws  and  other 
measures  of  the  federalists,  against  which  they  already  had  evi- 
dence of  a  strong  popular  leaning. 

This  last  view  did  not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
After  speaking  of  the  dismay  and  confusion  which  this  unex- 
pected communication  occasioned  among  the  federalists,  he  adds, 
'•It  silences  all  arguments  against  the  sincerity  of  France,  and 
renders  desperate  every  further  effort  towards  war." 

A  letter  written  a  few  days  afterwards  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Kosciusko,  though  it  speaks  of  the  issue  of  war  or  peace  as  un- 
certain, shows  that  the  political  principles  of  either  party  would 
prevail, according  to  the  decision  of  that  question.  "What  course, 
he  remarks,  the  government  will  pursue,  I  know  not.  But  if  we 
are  left  in  peace,  I  have  no  doubt  the  wonderful  turn  in  the  public 
opinion  now  manifestly  taking  place,  and  rapidly  increasing,  will, 
in  the  course  of  this  summer,  become  so  universal  and  so  weighty, 
that  friendship  abroad  and  freedom  at  home  will  be  firmly  estab- 
lished by  the  influence  and  constitutional  powers  of  the  people 
at  large.  If  we  are  forced  into  war,  we  must  give  up  political 
differences  of  opinion,  and  unite  as  one  man  to  defend  our  coun- 
try. But  whether,  at  the  close  of  such  a  war,  we  should  be  as 
free  as  we  are  now,  God  knows.  In  fine,  if  war  takes  place, 
republicanism  has  every  thing  to  fear;  if  peace,  be  assured  that 
your  forebodings  and  my  alarms  will  prove  vain;  and  that  the 
spirit  of  our  citizens,  now  rising  as  rapidly  as  it  was  then  run- 
ning crazy,  and  rising  with  a  strength  and  majesty  which  show 
the  loveliness  of  freedom,  will  make  this  government  in  prac- 
tice, what  it  is  in  principle,  a  model  for  the  protection  of  man 
in  a  state  of  freedom  and  order." 

On  the  25th  of  February,  the  president  sent  in  a  nomination 
of  Oliver  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut,  Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia, 
and  William  Vans  Murray  of  Maryland,  to  be  ministers  to 
France,  accompanied  with  a  similar  declaration  as  to  the  two 
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first  as  had  been  made  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Murray.     Mr.  Jeffer- 
son thus  comments  on  it: 

Adverting  to  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Murray,  Mr.  Jefferson 
writes  to  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  26th  of  February;  he  says,  "Never 
did  a  party  show  a  stronger  mortification,  and  consequently  that 
war  had  been  their  object.  Dane  declared  in  debate,  (as  I  have 
from  those  who  were  present,)  that  we  had  done  every  thing 
which  might  provoke  France  to  war;  that  we  had  given  her  in- 
sults which  no  nation  ought  to  have  borne,  and  yet  she  would 
not  declare  war.  The  conjecture  as  to  the  executive  is,  that 
they  received  Talleyrand's  letter  before  or  about  the  meeting 
of  Congress:  that  not  meaning  to  meet  the  overture  effectually, 
they  kept  it  secret,  and  let  all  the  war  measures  go  on;  but  that 
just  before  the  separation  of  the  Senate,  the  president,  not 
thinking  he  could  justify  the  concealing  such  an  overture,  nor 
indeed  that  it  could  be  concealed,  made  a  nomination,  hoping 
that  his  friends  in  the  Senate  would  take  on  their  own  shoul- 
ders the  odium  of  rejecting  it;  but  they  did  not  choose  it.  The 
Hamiltonians  would  not,  and  the  others  could  not,  alone.  The 
whole  artillery  of  the  phalanx,  therefore,  was  played  secretly 
on  the  president,  and  he  was  obliged  himself  to  take  a  step 
which  should  parry  the  overture,  while  it  wears  the  face  of  ac- 
ceding to  it.  (Mark  that  I  state  this  as  conjecture;  but  founded 
on  workings  and  indications  which  have  been  under  our  eyes.,,) 

Not  long  before  the  rising  of  Congress  intelligence  was  receiv- 
ed that  the  Constellation,  an  American  frigate  of  38  guns,  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Truxton,had  captured  a  French  frigate, 
of  the  largest  class,  after  a  sharp  action,  and  thus  gave  an 
earnest  of  the  skill  and  prowess  which  were,  at  a  subsequent 
day,  to  characterize  the  American  navy.  The  exploit  was 
very  differently  received  by  the  two  parties.  Whilst  it  was 
regarded  by  the  federalists  as  adding  cause  of  party  triumph 
to  the  honest  exultation  of  patriotism,  the  republicans  saw  in  it 
an  accession  of  strength  to  those  whom  they  believed  already 
too  strong  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  a  further  widen- 
ing of  the  breach  with  the  only  power  which  could  save  that 
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country  from  a  close  and  fatal  connexion  with  England.  It  is 
however  always  an  unfortunate  position,  and  commonly  a  cul- 
pable one,  in  which  a  citizen  cannot  rejoice  at  the  victories  of 
his  country. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Mr.  Jefferson  set  out  for  Virginia  and 
called  on  Mr.  Madison  on  his  way  to  Monticello. 

The  election  of  members  of  Congress  as  well  as  delegates  to 
the  assembly  coming  on  at  this  time,  in  Virginia,  great  exer- 
tions were  made  by  both  parties  to  add  to  their  strength  both 
in  the  national  and  state  legislature.  General  Marshall,  the 
late  minister  to  France,  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  the 
district  in  which  he  resided.  His  known  talents  and  weight  of 
character,  together  with  the  eclat  he  had  acquired  both  by  his 
firm  and  manly  course  towards  the  French  government,  and 
the  ability  with  which  he  had  defended  that  course  in  his  de- 
spatches, would  bring  great  support  to  the  administration  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For  the  same  reason  his  elec- 
tion was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  republican  party,  but  he 
finally  prevailed. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Madison,  who  had  been  in  private 
life  for  the  last  two  years,  now  became  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fuller  and  more 
effectual  appeal  to  the  other  states  on  the  violations  of  the  con- 
stitution in  the  alien  and  sedition  laws;  especially  as  several  of 
the  states  had  passed  resolutions  in  opposition  to  those  passed 
at  the  preceding  session  of  the  Virginia  assembly.  To  counter- 
act him,  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  refused  the  mission  to  France, 
was  also  elected  to  the  assembly  by  the  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Thus  the  two  most  distinguished  champions  for  and 
against  the  present  constitution,  were,  after  the  lapse  of  ten 
years,  still  found  opposed  to  each  other  in  its  administration,  but 
each  fighting  under  the  banners  of  the  party  it  had  formerly 
opposed.  They  were,  however,  not  destined  again  to  come  into 
personal  conflict,  as  Mr.  Henry  died  about  two  months  after  he 
was  elected. 

From  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  the  de- 
spatches from  the  American  envoys  at  Paris,  and  the  censure 
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which  he  evidently  attaches  to  two  of  them,  Generals  Marshall 
and  Pinckney,  it  may  be  thought  that  he  means  to  question  their 
veracity.  Yet  on  a  closer  view,  it  will  be  found  that  he  does 
not  call  in  question  the  facts  stated  by  them,  but  only  that  the 
persons  whom  they  supposed  to  be  informal  agents  of  the 
French  government,  had  no  such  authority,  and  were  in  fact 
swindlers  who  were  disposed  to  profit  by  the  known  alienation 
which  then  existed  between  the  two  governments:  and  that  our 
ministers  were  to  blame  either  for  their  too  easy  credulity,  or 
because  they  did  not  make  greater  efforts  for  removing  the  ob- 
stacles which  had  thus  presented  themselves  to  the  negotiation: 
that  they  wanted,  as  he  intimates  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry, 
"that  flexibility  which  persons  earnest  after  peace  would  have 
practised:"  that  their  manner  was  cold,  reserved,  and  distant, 
if  not  backward:  and  that  if  they  had  yielded  to  those  informal 
conferences  which  Talleyrand  seemed  to  have  courted,  liberal 
accommodations  would  have  been  effected." 

If  there  ever  was  any  ground  for  even  these  suspicions, 
they  have  since  been  completely  removed.  The  narrative  of 
our  envoys  has  been  confirmed  by  the  impartial  testimony  of  all 
parties  in  Europe,  and  now  meets  with  universal  assent  in 
America.  Yet  when  looked  at  by  the  jaundiced  eyes  of  party, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  blame  of  the  failure  should  have 
been  thrown  on  their  domestic  rivals  rather  than  on  foreign 
friends;  and  when  Mr.  Jefferson  limits  his  censure  to  their  too 
easy  credulity,  or  to  a  want  of  cordiality  and  perseverance, 
although  we  may  admit  that  he  too  is  unjust,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  his  injustice  has  been  less  harsh  and  illiberal  than 
that  which  his  political  adversaries  often  dealt  out  to  him. 

His  confident  expectation  of  a  revolution  in  public  sentiment 
is  manifested  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lomax,  an  old  college  friend,  on 
his  return  to  Monticello.  "You  ask  for  any  communication 
I  may  be  able  to  make,  which  may  administer  comfort  to  you. 
I  can  give  that  whrch  is  solid.  The  spirit  of  1776  is  not  dead. 
It  has  only  been  slumbering."  He  then  proceeds  to  detail  the 
grounds  of  these  his  favourable  expectations:  "Pennsylvania, 
Jersey  and  New  York  are  coming  majestically  round  to  the 
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true  principles.  The  atrocious  proceedings  of  France  towards 
this  country  had  well  nigh  destroyed  its  liberties.  The  anglo- 
men  and  monocrats  had  so  artfully  confounded  the  cause  of 
France  with  that  of  freedom,  that  both  went  down  in  the  same 
scale."  He  here  commends  a  course  of  policy,  which  repeated 
in  his  first  inaugural  address,  afterwards  obtained  the  currency 
and  authority  of  a  maxim  among  the  republican  party.  "Com- 
merce with  all  nations,  alliance  with  none,  should  be  our  motto.' 

After  the  turmoil  of  the  state  elections  was  over,  and  the  in- 
dignation against  France  had  been  suspended  by  her  pacific 
overtures  and  the  appointment  of  new  ministers,  there  was  no- 
thing which  so  much  occupied  the  public  attention  as  the  sedi- 
tion law.  Assailed  by  the  opposition  papers  in  every  state  by 
reiterated  attacks  and  unremitting  ardour,  and  feebly  defended 
or  excused  by  their  adversaries,  public  opinion  seemed  fast  set- 
tling down  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  But  there 
was  another  principle  which  had  been  recently  asserted  by 
some  of  the  judges  who  supported  the  administration,  which  ex- 
cited the  vehement  opposition  of  their  antagonists,  and  which 
furnished  fresh  ground  of  increasing  the  popular  distrust  of  a 
settled  design  to  overturn  the  constitution.  This  principle  was, 
that  that  system  of  rules  and  principles  which  is  called  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
legislative  act,  but  the  evidence  of  which  exists  only  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts,  and  in  immemorial  usages,  had  authority  in 
the  federal  government;  and  that  thus  its  courts  had  cognisance 
of  offences  under  the  common  law,  though  they  were  not  made 
such  by  any  act  of  congress.  This  claim  of  jurisdiction  called 
forth  volleys  of  attack  in  the  form  of  newspaper  disquisitions 
and  pamphlets.  Several  of  the  state  legislatures  also  took  the 
subject  into  consideration;  some  giving  the  doctrine  their  sanc- 
tion, and  others  strenuously  and  indignantly  denying  it. 

Among  those  who  employed  their  pens  on  this  topic  was  Mr. 
Edmund  Randolph,  the  late  secretary  of  state,  who  wrote  to  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  answer,  spoke  of 
the  doctrine  as,  of  all  others  which  had  been  broached  by  the 
federal  government,  the  most  formidable;  "that  the  bank  law,  the 
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treaty  doctrine,  the  sedition  act,  &c.  &c,  have  been  solitary, 
unconsequential,  timid  things,  in  comparison  with  the  audacious, 
barefaced,  and  sweeping  pretension  to  a  system  of  law  for  the 
United  States,  without  the  adoption  of  their  legislature,  and  so 
infinitely  beyond  their  power  to  adopt."  He  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  common  law  could  become  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
general  government  only  by  positive  adoption;  and,  being  neither 
adopted,  nor  capable  of  being  adopted,  by  reason  of  the  limited 
powers  of  the  federal  government,  it  could  constitute  no  part  of 
its  law. 

During  this  summer,  as  the  year  before,  Mr.  Jefferson 
with  his  confidential  friends,  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
Colonel  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  held  consultations  about  the  most 
effectual  plan  of  proceeding  relative  to  the  recent  violations  of 
the  constitution.  Mr.  Jefferson  thought  that  a  declaration 
should  be  made  by  the  Virginia  legislature  for  the  purpose — first, 
of  answering  the  reasonings  of  those  states  which  had  supported 
the  acts  of  Congress:  secondly,  of  protesting  against  the  prece- 
dent and  the  principles  involved,  but  reserving  the  right  of  doing 
in  future  whatever  this  palpable  violation  of  the  federal  com- 
pact would  now  justify  us  in  doing,  if  repetition  of  the  wrong 
should  render  it  expedient:  thirdly,  expressing  in  conciliatory 
language  the  attachment  of  Virginia  to  the  Union,  to  the 
other  states,  and  to  the  constitution;  that  she  was  willing  to 
sacrifice  to  those  objects  every  thing  but  the  right  of  self-govern- 
ment in  those  important  points  which  she  had  never  yielded, 
and  in  which  alone  she  saw  liberty,  safety,  and  happiness;  "that 
far  from  wishing  to  make  every  measure  a  cause  of  separation, 
she  was  willing  to  wait  till  the  delusions  which  had  been  art- 
fully excited,  had  passed  away,  in  the  confidence  that  the  good 
sense  of  the  American  people  and  their  attachment  to  their 
rights  would  rally  around  the  true  principles  of  the  constitution: 
fourthly,  animadversions  on  the  new  pretensions  to  a  common 
law  of  the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Madison,  with  his  characteristic  moderation 
and  prudence,  and  warm  attachment  to  the  Union,  objected  to 
the  reservation  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson.     But  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  whether  his  objection  arose  from  his  denial  of  the  right,  or 
from  his  unwillingness  to  see  the  destruction  of  that  union  and 
constitution  which  he  had  contributed  to  create,  even  obscurely 
threatened. 

Mr.  Jefferson  declined  preparing  resolutions  for  the  legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky;  but  he  suggested  the  above  topics  to  Colonel 
Nicholas,  who  was  about  to  go  to  that  state,  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  concert  of  action  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky. 

A  few  weeks  before  he  set  out  for  Philadelphia  he  was  pre- 
paring to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Madison,  to  have  a  further  con- 
sultation on  the  plan  of  operations,  but  was  dissuaded  from  it  by 
Mr.  Monroe,  on  the  ground  that  all  his  actions  were  watched, 
and  furnished  grounds  of  suspicion  and  attack  to  be  circulated 
through  the  newspapers.  He  regretted  this  the  more  because 
some  recent  circumstances  had  changed  the  aspect  of  their 
situation,  and  from  his  determination  to  trust  the  post-offices 
with  nothing  confidential. 

One  of  the  schemes  deemed  advisable  by  the  republican  par- 
ty in  Virginia,  was  a  change  in  the  mode  of  choosing  the  elec- 
tors of  president  in  Virginia.  It  had  previously  been  by  separate 
districts,  by  reason  of  which  the  vote  at  the  preceding  election 
had  not  been  unanimous;  whereas  in  most  of  the  states,  the 
electors  were  chosen  either  by  the  legislature,  or  by  a  general 
vote  of  the  people,  by  which  modes  the  votes  of  the  electors 
in  those  states  were  always  for  the  same  individuals,  and  the 
voice  of  their  minorities  was  entirely  drowned.  To  give  Vir- 
ginia the  same  political  weight,  in  this  important  matter  of 
choosing  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation,  it  was  proposed  to 
change,  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  the  mode  of  elec- 
tion from  districts  to  that  by  general  ticket;  and  the  public  mind 
was  prepared  for  the  change  through  the  agency  of  the  press. 

When  Congress  met  in  December,  it  appeared  that  the  assu- 
rances required  by  the  executive  of  the  French  government  pre- 
vious to  the  sending  other  ministers  there,  had  been  given,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  three  ministers  had  proceeded  on  their 
mission.  No  doubt  was  now  entertained  that  all  differences 
would  be  amicably  terminated;  and  as  is  usual  on  these  occa- 
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sions  both  parties  sought  to  profit  by  this  happy  issue;  the  ad- 
ministration party  attributing  the  change  of  tone  in  the  French 
government  to  the  unexpected  spirit  of  resentment  which  had 
been  manifested  by  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  their 
opponents,  regarding  the  conciliatory  temper  exhibited  by 
France,  as  evidence  that  she  had  always  wished  to  be  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  this  country;  but  that  her  wishes  had  been  coun- 
teracted by  the  policy  of  the  federalists.  It  seems  probable 
that  both  parties  were  partly  right;  and  that  the  government 
of  France  did  not  really  desire  a  rupture  with  this  country,  but 
they  meant  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aversion  to  war  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  preserve  the  influence  and 
ascendancy  of  their  friends  here;  and  they  never  would  have 
sought  to  preserve  peace  by  conciliation,  and  still  less  by  con- 
cessions, if  they  had  not  found  they  had  overrated  their  influence, 
and  miscalculated  the  temper  of  the  people. 

About  a  fortnight  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  the  whole 
United  States  were  thrown  into  mourning  by  the  unexpected 
death  of  General  Washington,  who  being  caught  in  a  rain  while 
taking  a  ride  on  his  estate,  was  attacked  by  a  quinsy  and  fever, 
which  terminated  his  existence  at  the  end  of  the  second  day. 
There  never  had  been  a  moment  since  the  peace  of  1783,  when 
his  death  would  have  excited  such  lively  and  sincere  regret  by 
one  half  the  nation  as  at  present,  or  probably  so  little  by  the 
other;  yet  the  recollection  of  his  eminent  public  services, 
his  purity  of  purpose,  and  the  unequalled  elevation  of  his  cha- 
racter, softened  for  a  time  even  the  fierce  spirit  of  party  zealots, 
and  his  political  opponents  united  with  his  warm  and  almost 
idolatrous  friends  to  pay  to  his  memory  unprecedented  public 
honours. 

Public  processions  and  funeral  solemnities  took  place  in  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States,  in  testimony  of  the  respect 
in  which  he  had  been  held.  By  an  unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  a  funeral  procession  was  ordered  to  take  place  on 
the  26th,  and  an  oration  to  be  delivered  by  one  of  their  body;  a 
monument  was  voted  to  be  erected  over  his  remains  in  the  city 
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which  bears  his  name,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
recommended  to  wear  crape  for  thirty  days. 

It  was  the  30th  of  the  month  before  Mr.  Jefferson  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate.  On  the  12th  of  January  he  gave  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  who  was  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  the  state  of  parties 
at  that  time  in  Congress,  and  communicated  favourable  intelli- 
gence from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Madison  was  then  also  in  Richmond,  where,  as  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  he  introduced  that  celebrated  report  and  resolutions 
on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  care- 
fully prepared  in  the  summer,  and  which  then  met  the  admira- 
tion and  assent  of  the  whole  republican  party  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  since  become  the  manual  of  all  asserters  of 
the  rights  of  the  separate  states  against  the  supposed  encroach- 
ments of  the  general  government.  Though  he  was  supported 
by  numbers  as  well  as  his  own  talents  and  political  weight,  the 
victory  over  the  federalists  in  the  legislature  was  not  obtained 
without  a  struggle.  The  question  was  long  and  ably  debated, 
and  a  respectable  minority  voted  against  the  report.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  this  able  document  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
and  confirm  the  effect  which  the  direct  tax,  and  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  had  produced  in  the  northern  states. 

However  Mr.  Jefferson  may  have  been  heretofore  misled  by 
his  hopes  to  consider  the  cause  of  France  to  be  that  of  civil 
liberty,  he  was  soon  undeceived.  The  course  of  Bonaparte 
was  no  longer  equivocal  to  him.  He  thus  writes  to  the  vene- 
rable Samuel  Adams  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  26th  of  February: 
"I  fear  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  labouring  in 
the  same  cause,  have  yet  a  great  deal  of  crime  and  misery  to 
wade  through.  My  confidence  had  been  placed  in  the  head, 
not  in  the  heart  of  Bonaparte.  I  hoped  he  would  calculate 
truly  the  difference  between  the  fame  of  a  Washington  and  a 
Cromwell.  Whatever  his  views  may  be,  he  has  at  least  trans- 
ferred the  destinies  of  the  republic  from  the  civil  to  the  military 
arm.  Some  will  use  this  as  a  lesson  against  the  practicability 
of  republican  government.  I  read  it  as  a  lesson  against  the 
danger  of  standing  armies." 
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The  course  pursued  by  the  federal  party  at  this  session  was 
adapted  to  the  prospect  of  an  adjustment  with  France.  The 
building  of  the  seventy-fours  was  stopped,  and  the  further  en- 
listment of  men.  But  there  was  no  party  question  which  called 
forth  more  effort  or  talent  than  the  conduct  of  the  president  in 
relation  to  one  Jonathan  Robbins,  an  individual  who  had  been 
surrendered  to  a  British  man  of  war.  He  had  been  claimed  by 
the  British  consul  under  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  had 
been  delivered  up  under  an  order  of  the  president.  As  Rob- 
bins  alleged  he  was  an  American  citizen,  the  act  was  loudly 
condemned  by  the  republicans,  on  the  ground  that  sufficient 
precautions  had  not  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  his 
claim  to  citizenship  was  well  founded;  and  that  a  disposition 
to  truckle  to  the  British  government  had  been  manifested  by 
the  administration.  As  the  president's  course  was  defended  by 
his  friends,  a  vote  of  censure  was  offered  by  one  party  and  of 
approbation  by  the  other.  The  subject  was  earnestly  debated 
for  some  days,  and  the  opposition  seemed  about  to  triumph, 
when  General  Marshall  made  an  argument  of  so  much  power 
and  skill  as  to  turn  the  current  the  other  way.  He  even 
attained  the  rare  success  of  convincing  some  of  his  opponents, 
and  of  silencing  those  whom  he  could  not  convince. 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  speaks  to  Mr.  Madison  of  the  approach- 
ing presidential  election.  "As  the  conveyance  is  confidential, 
I  can  say  something  on  a  subject  which,  to  those  who  do 
not  know  my  real  dispositions  respecting  it,  might  seem  in- 
delicate. The  federalists  begin  to  be  very  seriously  alarmed 
about  their  election  next  fall.  Their  speeches  in  private,  as 
well  as  their  public  and  private  demeanour  to  me,  indicate  it 
strongly."  He  then  details  the  probable  votes  of  most  of  the 
states,  and  thus  concludes:  "Still  these  are  the  ideas  of  the 
republicans  only  in  these  three  states,  and  we  must  make  great 
allowance  for  their  sanguine  views.  Upon  the  whole,  I  consider 
it  as  rather  more  doubtful  than  the  last  election,  in  which  I 
was  not  deceived  in  more  than  a  vote  or  two." 

On  the  12th  of  May  he  writes  to  the  same  correspondent, 
'the  federalists  have  not  been  able  to  carry  a  single  strong 
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measure  in  the  lower  House  the  whole  session.  When  they 
met  it  was  believed  they  had  a  majority  of  twenty;  but  many 
of  these  were  new  and  moderate  men,  and  soon  saw  the  true 
character  of  the  party  to  which  they  had  been  well  disposed 
while  at  a  distance.  The  tide,  too,  of  public  opinion  sets  so 
strongly  against  the  federal  proceedings,  that  this  melted  off 
their  majority,  and  dismayed  the  heroes  of  the  party.  The 
Senate  alone  remained  undismayed  to  the  last.  Firm  to  their 
purpose,  regardless  of  public  opinion,  and  more  disposed  to  co- 
erce than  to  court  it,  not  a  man  of  the  majority  gave  way  in 
the  least." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  answer  to  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Gideon 
Granger  of  Connecticut,  afterwards  post-master  general,  speaks 
of  the  inconveniencies  which  would  arise  if  the  New  England 
states  should  continue  to  support  the  principles  of  the  federal- 
ists, though  a  majority  in  Congress  should  entertain  different 
sentiments;  and  he  presents  some  strong  views  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  our  government,  which  were  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce effect  among  the  soberminded  in  that  part  of  the  Union. 
"Our  country,  he  says,  is  too  large  to  have  all  its  affairs  direct- 
ed by  a  single  government.  Public  servants  at  such  a  distance, 
and  from  under  the  eye  of  their  constituents,  must,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  distance,  be  unable  to  administer  and  overlook  all 
the  details  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  same  circumstance,  by  rendering  detection  impossible  to 
their  constituents,  will  invite  the  public  servants  to  corruption, 
plunder,  and  waste.  And  I  verily  believe,  that  if  the  princi- 
ple were  to  prevail,  of  a  common  law  being  in  force  in  the 
United  States,  (which  principle  possesses  the  general  govern- 
ment at  once  of  all  the  powers  of  the  state  governments,  and 
reduces  us  to  a  single  consolidated  government,)  it  would  be- 
come the  most  corrupt  government  on  the  earth.  You  have 
seen  the  practices  by  which  the  public  servants  have  been  able 
to  cover  their  conduct,  or,  where  that  could  not  be  done,  delu- 
sions by  which  they  have  varnished  it  for  the  eye  of  their  con- 
stituents. What  an  augmentation  of  the  field  for  jobbing, 
speculating,  plundering,  office  building  and  office  hunting  would 
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be  produced  by  an  assumption  of  all  the  state  powers  into  the 
hands  of  the  general  government."  To  the  following  rule  of  ac- 
tion in  our  civil  affairs,  most  reflecting  minds  will  yield  assent. 
"Let  the  general  government  be  reduced  to  foreign  concerns 
only,  and  let  our  affairs  be  disentangled  from  those  of  all  other 
nations,  except  as  to  commerce,  which  the  merchants  will  man- 
age the  better,  the  more  they  are  left  free  to  manage  for  them- 
selves, and  our  general  government  may  be  reduced  to  a  very 
simple  organization,  and  a  very  unexpensive  one;  a  few  plain 
duties  to  be  performed  by  a  few  servants." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  as  the  most  efficient  individual  of  the  democratic 
party,  the  centre  around  which  they  all  rallied,  and  the  leader 
who  skilfully  guided  their  councils,  had  always  been  a  promi- 
nent object  of  vituperation  for  the  federal  prints;  but  ever  since 
he  had  been  the  declared  candidate  of  his  party  for  the  presi- 
dency, slander  had  been  more  unremitting  in  its  attacks,  as  well 
as  more  bitter  and  extravagant  in  its  falsehoods.  He  notices 
one  of  these  calumnies  in  an  answer  to  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  a  Connecticut  correspondent,  and  which  serves  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  rest.  "If  the  reverend  Cotton  Mather  Smith  of 
Shena,  believed  this  ["that  a  day  will  come  when  the  false  wit- 
ness will  meet  a  judge  who  has  not  slept  over  his  slanders"]  as 
firmly  as  I  do,  he  surely  never  would  have  affirmed  that  4I  had 
obtained  my  property  by  fraud  and  robbery;  that  in  one  in- 
stance I  had  defrauded  and  robbed  a  widow  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren of  an  estate  to  which  I  was  executor,  of  ten  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  by  keeping  the  property  and  paying  them  in 
money  at  the  nominal  rate,  when  it  was  worth  no  more  than 
forty  for  one,  and  that  all  this  could  be  proved.'  Every  tittle  of  it 
is  false;  there  not  having  existed  a  single  circumstance  of  my 
life  to  which  any  part  of  it  can  hang.  I  never  was  executor 
but  in  two  instances,  both  of  which  having  taken  place  about 
the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  which  withdrew  me  immedi- 
ately from  all  'private  pursuits,  I  never  meddled  with  either 
executorship.  In  one  of  the  cases  only,  were  there  a  widow 
and  children.  She  was  my  sister.  She  retained  and  managed 
the  estate  in  her  own  hands,  and  no  part  of  it  was  ever  in  mine. 
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In  the  other,  I  was  a  copartner,  and  only  received,  on  a  divi- 
sion, the  equal  portion  allotted  to  me." 

We  may  here  notice  another  proof  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  propen- 
sity to  look  at  every  thing  with  the  eye  of  hope,  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  September  23d.  In 
speaking  of  the  yellow  fever,  which  had  of  late  years  made  great 
ravages  in  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  Atlantic  states, 
he  remarks,  "When  great  evils  happen,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
looking  out  for  what  good  may  arise  from  them  as  consolations 
to  us,  and  Providence  has  in  fact  so  established  the  order  of 
things,  as  that  most  evils  are  the  means  of  producing  some  good. 
The  yellow  fever  will  discourage  the  growth  of  great  cities  in 
our  nation,  and  I  view  great  cities  as  pestilential  to  the  morals, 
the  health,  and  the  liberties  of  mankind.  True,  they  nourish 
some  of  the  elegant  arts,  but  the  useful  ones  can  thrive  else- 
where; and  less  perfection  in  the  others,  with  more  health,  vir- 
tue and  freedom,  would  be  my  choice." 

These  opinions  of  the  mischievous  effects  of  great  cities  were 
entertained  at  that  time  by  many  of  our  political  speculators; 
and  if  they  are  well  founded,  it  would  follow  that  the  evils, 
moral  and  physical,  which  they  ascribe  to  cities,  are  the  inevi- 
table portion  of  our  species,  since  these  congregations  of  men 
are  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  dense  population,  and  of  the 
social  instinct.  They  arise  too  from  the  natural  distribution  of 
population,  by  which  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment is  enhanced.  Labour  and  skill  are  thus  rendered  more  effi- 
cacious, both  for  those  who  live  in  the  country,  and  those  who 
live  in  the  cities.  They  are  favourable,  moreover,  to  science, 
to  most  kinds  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  practical  art;  and  it  is 
in  the  collision  and  rivalry  of  different  minds  that  the  important 
sciences  of  legislation,  government  and  jurisprudence,  by  which 
the  safe  and  permanent  enjoyment  of  all  other  blessings  are 
secured  to  us,  are  best  cultivated  and  matured. 

But  if,  in  spite  of  all  these  advantages,  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
unfavourable  to  virtue  and  happiness,  they  must  be  regarded  as 
evils,  and  should  be  discouraged.  Be  it  so:  and  yet  the  immoral 
tendencies  of  cities  may  perhaps  be  not  a  necessary,  but  an  ac- 
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cidental  consequence,  and  under  those  improved  forms  of  society 
to  which  we  seem  in  many  respects  tending,  cities  may  be  found 
to  favour  some  virtues  as  much  as  the  country  favours  others. 
In  making  the  estimate  of  their  comparative  advantages,  it  is 
not  easy  for  one  to  make  just  allowance  for  his  peculiar  tastes, 
by  which  he  is  led  to  overrate  or  underrate  particular  virtues 
and  manners.  Thus  the  forms  of  social  intercourse,  which  cus- 
tom introduces  in  cities,  will  offend  some  by  their  seeming  insin- 
cerity, and  will  be  recommended  to  others  by  their  fitness  for  the 
intercourse  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  each  other,  or  who 
are  made  over-sensitive  by  refinement.  Extreme  politeness  is 
not  required  for  the  blunt  feelings  of  the  rustic,  but  is  a  neces- 
sary safeguard  for  the  delicate  sensibility  of  a  highly  cultivated 
mind,  as  the  defences  against  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
which  are  indispensable  to  the  civilized  man,  are  not  needed  by 
the  savage.  These  forms  are,  it  is  true,  in  part  compounded  of 
dissimulation,  but  in  this  instance  dissimulation  loses  its  charac- 
ter of  vice  in  its  utility.  One  clown  may  tell  another  that  he  is 
ugly  and  awkward,  is  foolish  or  disagreeable,  without  giving 
mortal  offence,  or  making  the  other  seriously  unhappy.  But 
after  an  individual  has  become  refined  bv  mental  cultivation, 
and  the  constant  chafing  of  society,  he  would  be  as  effectually 
restrained  from  these  offensive  acts  by  benevolence  and  sympa- 
thy, as  by  a  hypocritical  and  interested  desire  of  pleasing;  and 
should  the  former  qualities  be  wanting,  and  the  latter  motive 
alone  prevail,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  less  evil  than  that  he 
should  mortify  the  feelings  of  others  without  any  benefit  to  him- 
self. 

But  the  advocates  for  the  superior  purity  of  rural  life  may 
say  that  though  the  excessive  delicacy  and  sensitiveness  which 
cities  may  make  dissimulation  the  least  of  two  evils,  yet  they 
should  be  held  responsible  for  that  lesser  evil,  as  they  create  its 
cause.  Let  this  be  conceded,  and  still  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  there  is  a  greater  sum  of  virtue  in  the  country  than  in 
town.  If  some  vices  find  a  more  congenial  soil  in  the  cities,  do 
not  others  find  it  in  the  country?  Do  not  the  former  present  as 
favourable  a  theatre  for  generosity  and  charity  and  disinterest- 
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edness  and  philanthropy — all  the  virtues,  in  short,  which  arise 
from  a  delicate  sympathy,  or  for  the  exercise  of  the  severer 
virtues  of  fortitude,  bravery,  justice  and  self-denial?  The  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  is  probably  inconsiderable.  Cities  cer- 
tainly appear  to  afford  more  opportunity  for  the  growth  of  vir- 
tue and  vice — as  weeds  and  flowers  shoot  with  equal  vigour  in 
the  same  hot-bed;  and  according  as  an  individual  is  there  placed  in 
circumstances  which  favour  the  one  or  the  other,  will  he  be 
more  virtuous  or  vicious  than  if  he  were  placed  in  the  country. 
Here  then  we  accordingly  find  the  extremes  not  only  of  poverty 
and  wealth,  but  of  virtue  and  depravity.  Here  we  meet  with 
the  most  thorough  misers,  and  the  dispensers  of  princely  munifi- 
cence— here  the  self-devoted  patriot  and  the  degenerate  cow- 
ard— here  with  the  blood-thirsty  assassin,  the  untiring  visiter  of 
the  sick,  the  generous  reliever  of  the  necessitous,  and  even  the 
kind  consoler  of  criminals.  And  if  we  do  not  see  such  instances 
of  the  utter  destitution  of  moral  feeling  in  the  country,  neither 
do  we  see  there  such  striking  examples  of  exalted  virtue. 

In  making  the  comparison  our  imagination  deceives  us.  We 
see  the  country  gentleman  dispensing  his  unbought  hospitality 
with  a  cordiality  and  a  freedom  which  have  no  example  in  cities. 
But  we  forget  that  this  virtue  is  the  more  easily  practised,  in 
proportion  as  the  occasions  of  it  are  more  rare;  and  that  if  the 
host  appears  to  be  the  party  on  whom  the  favour  is  conferred, 
that  this  is  sometimes  really  the  fact;  for  he  is  relieved  from  his 
wearisome  sameness,  and  he  gladly  exchanges  a  small  portion  of 
that  which  he  has  in  abundance  for  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
of  hearing  the  news;  for  the  means  of  improving  the  manners 
and  minds  of  his  children;  and  possibly  for  the  gratification  of  dis- 
playing his  hospitality,  and  of  conferring  a  favour.  Let,  how- 
ever, the  visit  be  continued  or  repeated,  so  as  to  produce  incon- 
venience, and  he  probably  will  show  the  same  unamiable  selfish- 
ness as  the  townsman,  who,  his  regular  habits  being  broken  upon, 
had  felt  the  inconvenience  from  the  first.  Does  the  resident  of 
the  country  show  more  forbearance  to  his  neighbour,  more 
readiness  to  yield  up  his  own  interest  for  the  benefit  of  another? 
Let  the  disputes  about  roads,  and  mill-ponds,  and  dividing  fences? 

Vol,  IL— 10 
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and  the  depredations  of  cattle  answer  this  question.  How  often 
do  we  see  their  resentment  excited  by  the  most  trifling  injuries, 
and  their  pride  keep  these  animosities  rankling  for  years,  and 
even  transmitted  to  the  next  generation!  It  may  be  safely  as- 
serted that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  experience  more  rancorous  hos- 
tility from  the  most  bigotted  of  his  political  adversaries  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, than  from  some  of  his  neighbours  in  Albemarle,  though 
he  lived  in  as  much  harmony  with  them,  and  had  more  and 
warmer  friends  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men.  And  as  to  party 
feuds,  if  they  exhibit  the  same  rancour  and  bitterness  every 
where,  they  are  more  lasting  in  the  country.  Thus,  while  Anti- 
masonry  maintained  its  ground  in  the  western  parts  of  New 
York,  parties  changed  their  name  and  character  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  times  in  the  city.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  as  if 
we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  the  growth  of 
cities,  which  naturally  keeps  pace  with  the  growing  density  of 
population,  is  not  necessarily  unfriendly  to  morality  or  happi- 
ness. 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  speaks  of  the  hostility  of  the 
clergy  towards  him,  and  imputes  to  them  hopes  that  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  constitution  in  the  sedition  law  would  pave  the  way 
to  a  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  establishing  a 
particular  form  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States.  "The  re- 
turning good  sense  of  our  country,"  he  adds,  "threatens  abortion 
to  their  hopes,  and  they  believe  that  any  portion  of  power  con- 
fided to  me,  will  be  exerted  in  opposition  to  their  schemes.  And 
they  believe  rightly:  for  I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God 
eternal  hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of 
man." 

At  the  presidential  election  which  took  place  in  November, 
the  parties  tried  their  strength  before  the  nation,  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Aaron  Burr  being  the  candidates  of  the  republicans, 
and  John  Adams  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  the 
federalists,  when  the  two  former  obtained  each  73  out  of  the 
138  votes;  Mr.  Adams  05  votes;  General  Pinckney  64  votes; 
and  Mr.  Jay  1  vote.  The  vote  of  South  Carolina  had  long  been 
in  suspense,  each  party  being  sanguine  of  obtaining  it,  as  accord- 
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ing  to  the  known  distribution  of  the  other  votes,  it  would  decide 
the  election.  It  was  eventually  given  to  Jefferson  and  Burr,* 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  obtained  by 
the  federal  party,  if  Alexander  Hamilton  had  not  written  a 
pamphlet  to  prove  Mr.  Adams's  unfitness  for  the  office.  But 
while  General  Hamilton  wished  to  defeat  Mr.  Adams's  election, 
he  was  desirous  of  promoting  General  Pinckney's:  if  so,  his  ob- 
ject was  only  half  attained.  It  is  said  that  his  course  was  dic- 
tated by  resentment,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Adams  having  re- 
sisted the  wishes  of  his  cabinet  to  give  the  second  appointment 
in  the  provisional  army  to  Hamilton. 

In  the  month  of  December,  when  the  issue  of  the  election 
was  ascertained,  Mr.  Jefferson,  not  anticipating  that  equality  of 
votes  between  Colonel  Burr  and  himself,  which  would  carry  the 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  began  to- look  about 
for  the  formation  of  his  cabinet,  and  having  concurred  with  the 
general  voice  of  the  nation  in  selecting  Mr.  Madison  for  the  de- 
partment of  state,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  for  the  treasury,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Robert  R.  Livingston  to  offer  him  the  place  of  secretary 
of  the  navy.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  having  persons  of 
talent,  integrity,  and  who  were  known  to  the  people,  in  the  ad- 
ministration, now  that  the  government  was  to  be  restored  to  its 
true  republican  principles,  instead  of  continuing  what  the 
French  had  termed  it,  a  monarchie  masque. 

Congress  met  in  Washington,  the  new  seat  of  government,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  and  then  ascertained  that  all  differences 
had  been  settled  with  France.  By  a  recent  revolution  of  the  po- 
litical wheel,  the  executive  power  of  that  country  had  lately 
passed  into  new  hands,  and  was  chiefly  directed  by  him  whose 
will  governed  the  destinies  of  France  for  fifteen  years  after- 
wards.— The  most  extraordinary  man  of  his  age,  whether  we  re- 

*  The  votes  given  to  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  as  follows:  New  York, 
12;  Pennsylvania,  8  out  of  15;  Maryland,  5  out  of  10;  Virginia,  21;  Ken- 
tucky, 4;  North  Carolina,  8  out  of  12;  Tennessee,  3;  South  Carolina,  8; 
and  Georgia,  4.  The  republicans  received  the  unanimous  votes  of  seven 
states,  the  federalists  of  six.  Those  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
North  Carolina  were  divided  between  them. 
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gard  the  fitness  of  his  talents  and  energy  of  purpose  to  the  coun- 
try and  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  the  singular  suc- 
cess which  rewarded  them,  or  that  total  reverse  of  fortune  which 
left  him  nothing  but  his  matchless  fame.  When  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  first  appeared  above  the  horizon,  in  the  stormy  night 
of  the  revolution,  it  was  as  the  friendly  star  which  lights  the 
tempest-tost  mariner  to  safety.  While  this  new  luminary  ra- 
pidly ascended  and  increased  in  brightness,  the  admiring  world 
was  in  doubt  whether  it  betokened  good  or  evil;  but  when  it 
had  culminated  to  the  zenith,  it  appeared  a  baleful  meteor, 
casting  a  disastrous  twilight  on  the  surrounding  gloom,  and  por- 
tending despotism  to  France  and  subjugation  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, until,  descending  yet  more  rapidly  than  it  rose,  it  left  a 
long  track  of  glory  in  the  heavens  which  the  world  now  reliev- 
ed from  its  fears,  has  not  yet  ceased  to  regard  with  wonder,  cu- 
riosity, and  delight. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  when  a  precise  return  of  the  votes 
had  not  been  received,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Colonel  Burr,  and 
informed  him  of  the  reports  in  circulation  that  he  had  received 
a  smaller  number  of  votes  than  himself  in  some  of  the  states, 
yet  still  enough  to  put  him  before  Mr.  Adams.  He  at  the  same 
time  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  lose  the  benefit  of  Co- 
lonel Burr's  talents  in  the  cabinet.  The  language  used  on  this 
occasion  has  been  thought  inconsistent  with  a  remark  made  in 
his  diary,  that  Colonel's  Burr's  conduct  had,  very  soon  after  their 
acquaintance,  "inspired  him  with  distrust."*  The  passage 
in  this  letter  runs  thus:  "I  feel  most  sensibly  the  loss  we 
sustain  of  your  aid  in  our  new  administration.  It  leaves  a 
chasm  in  my  arrangements,  which  cannot  be  adequately  fitted 
up.  I  had  endeavoured  to  compose  an  administration  whose 
talents,  integrity,  names  and  dispositions,  should  at  once  in- 
spire unbounded  confidence  in  the  public  mind,  and  insure 
a  perfect  harmony  in  the  conduct  of  the  public  business.  I 
lose  you  from  the  list,  and  am  not  sure  of  all  the  others. 
Should  the  gentlemen  who  possess  the  public  confidence  decline 

*  Jeff.  Corr.,  Vol.  IV.  p.  520. 
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taking  a  part  in  their  affairs,  and  force  us  to  take  people  un- 
known to  the  people,  the  evil  genius  of  this  country  [meaning 
Hamilton]  may  realize  his  avowal,  'that  he  will  beat  down  the 
administration.'  "  But  surely  it  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that 
this  favourable  testimony  of  Colonel  Burr's  qualifications,  found- 
ed quite  as  much  on  his  popularity  as  on  his  talents  and  in- 
tegrity, should  be  at  variance  with  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  at  a 
previous  or  a  subsequent  period;  or  that  when  in  1801  Burr  had 
excited  suspicions  of  his  good  faith,  and  in  1806  and  1807  had 
proved  himself  undeserving,  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have  returned 
to  his  first  unfavourable  impressions. 

As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  between  Jefferson  and 
Burr  the  votes  were  equal,  the  federalists  began  to  devise  means 
of  turning  it  to  their  account,  either  by  defeating  the  election 
altogether,  as  some  of  the  more  violent  and  unprincipled  of  the 
party  wished,  or  to  effect  the  election  of  Burr,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  disappointing  the  wishes  of  their  political  rivals,  and 
partly  because  they  considered  that  both  from  his  character 
and  his  gratitude  to  them  for  the  unlooked  for  and  unmerited 
favour,  he  would  probably  be  more  pliant  to  their  wishes.  Mr. 
Jefferson  discloses  these  schemes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  of 
the  19th  of  December.  "This  state  of  things,"  he  remarked, 
"has  produced  great  dismay  and  gloom  on  the  republican  gen- 
tlemen here,  and  exultation  in  the  federalists,  who  openly  de- 
clare they  will  prevent  an  election,  and  will  name  a  president 
of  the  Senate  pro  tern.,  by  what  they  say  would  only  be  a  stretch 
of  the  constitution."  He  added  that  as  soon  as  the  state  of 
the  election  was  perfectly  ascertained,  he  should  aim  at  a  can- 
did understanding  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  that  he  did  not  expect 
that  either  his  feelings  or  his  views  would  be  opposed  to  it.  A 
week  afterwards  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison,  "The  federalists  ap- 
pear determined  to  prevent  an  election,  and  to  pass  a  bill  giving 
the  government  to  Mr.  Jay,  reappointed  chief  justice,  or  to 
Marshall  as  secretary  of  state.  The  French  treaty  will  be  vio- 
lently opposed  by  the  federalists;  the  giving  up  the  vessels  [cap- 
tured from  the  French]  is  the  article  they  cannot  swallow. 
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They  have  got  their  judiciary  bill  forwarded  to  commitment. 
I  dread  this  above  all  the  measures  meditated,  because  appoint- 
ments in  the  nature  of  freehold  render  it  difficult  to  undo  what 
is  done."  Yet  the  next  Congress  did  not  hesitate  to  remove  the 
difficulty  by  repealing  the  law. 

While  the  public  was  anxiously  looking  at  the  course  which 
Congress  would  pursue,  every  scheme  was  put  in  requisition 
which  could  in  any  way  influence  the  decision;  and  among 
others  an  attempt  to  excite  jealousy  between  the  two  republican, 
candidates.  It  seems,  by  what  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Colonel  Burr 
on  the  1st  of  February,  that  a  letter  had  been  exhibited  in  New 
York,  or  was  said  to  have  been  exhibited,  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
Judge  Breckenridge  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  the  writer  was 
said  to  have  spoken  injuriously  of  Colonel  Burr.  He  declares  it 
to  be  utterly  false,  and  that  he  never  wrote  but  one  letter  to 
that  gentleman,  which  is  the  one  before  referred  to,  and  of 
which  he  sends  a  copy,  that  he  may  see  that  it  is  free  from  such 
imputation. 

Governor  M'Kean  of  Pennsylvania  had  written  to  him  in  De- 
cember to  consult  him  about  the  best  remedy  for  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  officers  of  the  federal  government  in  the  elections, 
and  in  bis  reply  on  the  2nd  of  February,  Mr.  Jefferson  expresses 
a  principle  which  he  afterwards  acted  on,  that  "interferences 
with  elections,  whether  of  the  state  or  general  government,  by 
officers  of  the  latter,  should  be  deemed  causes  of  removal;  be- 
cause the  constitutional  remedy  by  the  elective  principle  be- 
comes nothing,  if  it  may  be  smothered  by  the  enormous  patron- 
age of  the  general  government." 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  though  he  considered  that  a  strong 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  prevent  an  elec- 
tion if  they  could,  he  thought  they  would  not  be  able  to  effect 
it,  as  there  were  eight  votes  certain  in  his  favour,  and  if  any 
one  of  six  individuals  of  known  moderation,  joining  the  republi- 
can party,  would  give  him  another  vote,  he  would  of  course 
have  a  majority. 

Some  days  afterwards  one  of  the  six  alluded  to  declared  that 
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he  would  change  the  vote  he  had  intended  to  give  and  make 
the  ninth  state  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  but  on  the  7th  he  altered  his 
mind,  and  when  the  ballot  came  on,  on  the  11th,  there  were 
eight  votes  for  Mr.  Jefferson  and  six  for  Colonel  Burr;  and  so 
they  continued,  without  a  single  change  in  the  number  or  de- 
scription of  the  votes  during  the  thirty-six  ballots  which  were 
given,  and  which  occupied  six  days. 

The  House  of  Representatives   now  presented  a   singular 
scene — the  sole  business  of  the  House  being  confined  to  the 
process  of  ballolting,  and  the  result  always  showing  an  adher- 
ence by  every  member  to  his  first  purpose — some  of  the  mem- 
bers conducting  themselves  in  one  way  and  some  another,  ac- 
cording to  their  various  characters  and  tempers.     A  portion  of 
the  republican  party,  gloomy,  suspicious,  and  resentful;  augur- 
ing the  worst  consequences,  and  preparing  their  minds  for  the 
most  desperate  results:  others,  more  sanguine,  looking  forward 
to  a  happy  termination  of  the  contest,  which  they  laboured  to 
bring  about  by  the  arts  of  blandishment  and  conciliation.     A 
few  quietly  and  steadily  doing  their  duty,  determined  neither 
to  frustrate  the  wishes  of  the  people,  by  changing  their  votes, 
nor  to  submit  to  any  unconstitutional  expedient  which  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  might  venture  to  resort  to.     The  fede- 
ral party,  conscious  of  not  having  the  approbation  of  the  people, 
and  probably  of  not  deserving  it,  exhibited  less  variety  of  emo- 
tion: they  justified  themselves  with  the  exercise  of  a  constitu- 
tional right,  and  thought  it  prudent  and  decent  to  conceal  their 
secret  satisfaction  of  vexing  and  embarrassing  their  adversaries; 
a  part  indulging  the  vain  hope  that  some  of  these  would  finally 
give  way,  in  favour  of  the  second  man  of  their  choice,  and  all 
knowing  that  the  power  was  in  their  hands  of  deciding  the 
election  in  favour  of  Mr.  Jefferson  whenever  they  chose  to  ex- 
ercise it.* 

While  the  election  was  thus  kept  in  suspense,  the  republican 
party  throughout  the  Union  were  filled  with  sentiments  of  min- 
gled anxiety  and  indignation  at  this  open  attempt  of  the  federal 

*See  Appendix  (A.) 
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party  to  defeat  their  purpose.     Mr.  Jefferson  had  long  been  the 
acknowledged  head  and  the  declared  favourite  of  the  republi- 
cans, and  Colonel  Burr  was  known  throughout  the  nation  only 
as  an  active  and  zealous  partizan  in  New  York,  and  supporter 
of  Mr.  Jefferson;  on  the  sole  merit  of  which  character  he  had  been 
selected  as  vice  president.   Perhaps  there  was  not  an  individual 
in  the  nation  who  voted  for  him  with  the  intention  or  desire  of  his 
being  the  president.  The  people  therefore  from  the  first  were  not 
very  tolerant  of  the  utter  disregard  for  their  known  wishes;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  whispered  that  the  federal  majority  in  Congress 
meditated  to  take  advantage  of  the  non-election,  and  of  their 
own  failure  to  correct  the  mischief,  by  making  a  selection  of  some 
other  individual,  it  was  determined  that  such  a  contempt  of  the 
voice  of  the  people  and  flagrant  usurpation  of  power  should  not 
prevail,  but  should  be  put  down  by  force,  if  force  was  neces- 
sary.    It  is  believed  that  the  governors  both  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia,  who  were  zealous  and  firm  adherents  to  the  re- 
publican party,  were  determined  to  march  a  sufficient  force  to 
Washington  to  depose  the  usurpers,  until  the  people  could  exer- 
cise their  sovereign  power,  by  sending  delegates  to  a  conven- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  making  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
suited  to  the  crisis.     It  was  thought  by  some  that  the  dread  of 
a  convention,  always  pregnant  with  the  danger  of  mischievous 
innovation,  and  threatening  some  features  of  the  constitution 
which  were  most  dear  to  the  federalists,  more  influenced  that 
party  to  abandon  the  scheme  than  the  fears  of  open  violence. 
General  Lee,  of  Virginia,  it  is  said,  was  earnest  in  advising  this 
desperate  measure;  but  fortunately  better  councils  prevailed. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  ballotting,  the  17th  of  February,  and 
on  the  36th  ballot,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  ten  of  the  sixteen 
votes,  and  thus  became  president  of  the  United  States.  The 
votes  which  he  received  were  those  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Kentucky,  which  had  always  been  in  his  favour,  together  with 
those  of  Vermont  and  Maryland,  which  had  previously  been 
divided.     The  four  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
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Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  voted  for  Colonel  Burr,  and  the 
members  from  South  Carolina  and  Delaware  put  in  blank  ballots. 

During  this  trying  scene,  Mr.  Jefferson's  course  was  marked 
by  firmness,  equanimity,  and  propriety.  He  says  that  overtures 
were  frequently  made  to  him  by  those  who  wished  him  to  give 
some  assurance  of  the  course  of  policy  he  meant  to  pursue,  or 
as  he  supposed  by  some  who  put  themselves  in  the  way  of  office, 
but  he  invariably  declared  that  he  would  go  into  office  untram- 
melled <  r  not  at  all.* 

On  the  15th  of  February  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe:  in  speak- 
ing of  the  fruitless  ballotting,  "If  they  could  have  been  permit- 
ted to  pass  a  law  for  putting  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
an  officer,  they  certainly  would  have  prevented  an  election. 
But  we  thought  it  best  to  declare  openly  and  firmly,  one  and 
all,  that  the  day  such  an  act  passed,  the  middle  states  would 
arm,  and  that  no  such  usurpation,  even  for  a  single  day,  should 
be  submitted  to.  This  first  shook  them,  and  they  were  com- 
pletely alarmed  at  the  resource  for  which  we  declared,  to  wit, 
a  convention,  to  reorganize  the  government,  and  to  amend  it. 
The  very  word  convention  gives  them  the  horrors;  as  in  the 
present  democratical  spirit  of  America,  they  fear  they  should 
lose  some  of  the  favourite  morsels  of  the  constitution.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  obtain  terms  from  me.  I  have  de- 
clared to  them  unequivocally,  that  I  would  not  receive  the  go- 
vernment on  capitulation,  that  I  would  not  go  into  it  with  my 
hands  tied." 

On  the  day  after  the  election  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison,  and 
after  informing  him  of  the  particulars  of  the  ballot,  he  says  that 
he  considered  the  course  pursued  by  those  federalists  who  put 
in  blanks  as  "a  declaration  of  w7ar  on  the  part  of  this  band,  but 
that  conduct  appeared  to  have  brought  over  the  whole  body  of 
federalists,  who,  being  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  a  dissolution 
of  the  government,  had  been  made  most  anxiously  to  wish  the 
very  administration  they  had  opposed,  and  to  view  it  when  ob- 
tained as  a  child  of  their  own." 


*See  Appendix  (C). 
Vol.  II.— 11 
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We  behold  Mr.  Jefferson  now  appointed  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity the  laws  of  his  country  could  bestow,  and  thus  appointed 
by  the  free  suffrages  of  the  people  to  direct  the  destinies  of 
those  states  which,  twenty-five  years  before  he  had  contributed 
to  make  independent.  Without  doubt  at  the  time  he  drafted 
the  Declaration  which  severed  the  ties  between  his  country  and 
Great  Britain,  there  were  many  in  that  illustrious  assembly, 
the  first  Congress,  and  out  of  it,  who  would  have  been  thought 
more  likely  to  reach  this  high  honour,  if  the  federal  constitu- 
tion could  have  been  anticipated.  Yet  he  had  been  gradually 
rising  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  until  he  outstripped 
every  competitor  for  their  favour,  except  two;  and  although  one 
of  them  held  that  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens 
which  it  was  impossible  to  supplant,  the  other,  after  a  tempo- 
rary ascendancy,  had  finally  to  yield  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  happier 
star. 
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1801. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  now,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-two  years, 
again  to  assay  the  discharge  of  executive  duties,  not  indeed  as 
before,  in  a  time  of  war,  but  on  a  theatre  so  much  larger  and 
more  extended,  as  to  make  it  an  office  of  far  greater  difficulty 
and  responsibility.  He  had  however  the  advantage  of  longer  ex- 
perience and  a  wider  survey  of  life  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
he  seems  to  have  assumed  the  reins  with  a  confidence  that  he 
would  be  able  to  guide  them  with  a  safe  and  steady  hand. 

Though  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  produced  probably  equal 
sensation  with  both  parties,  there  was  not  the  same  degree  of 
manifestation  of  it  by  both.  The  deep  mortification  and  the  fears 
which  were  undoubtedly  felt  by  the  federalists,  were  exhibited 
at  first  in  a  lowering  and  silent  discontent,  whilst  their  oppo- 
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nents  gave  vent  to  their  joy  in  the  loudest  demonstrations  of 
triumph  and  exultation.  They  saw  in  the  elevation  of  their 
favourite,  an  assurance  that  the  schemes  to  undermine  the  con- 
stitution, and  which  they  sincerely  believed  to  exist,  were  dis- 
comfited, that  the  government  would  be  now  administered  on 
its  true  principles,  and  that  these  principles,  which,  by  a  train  of 
untoward  circumstances,  had  been  brought  into  a  temporary 
discredit,  would  be  soon  reinstated  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  federalists,  on  the  other  hand,  indulged  in  the  most 
gloomy  anticipations.  They  feared  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
devotion  to  France  and  to  French  principles,  would  use  all  his 
influence  to  strengthen  her  connexion  with  the  United  States,  by 
which  their  peace  would  be  hazarded,  their  morals  polluted,  and 
their  religion  subverted.  That  those  parts  of  the  national  policy 
which  had  been  most  cherished  by  the  federalists,  as  likely  to  give 
consistency  and  stability  to  the  general  government,  would  be 
systematically  demolished — as  the  funding  system,  the  bank,  and 
the  navy;  and  that  the  great  mass  of  those  who  held  office 
would  be  removed  to  make  way  for  their  opponents.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  far  the  fears  of  one  party  and  the  hopes 
of  the  other  were  realized. 

The  existing  relations  between  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  were  pacific,  though  circumstances  were  even  then  at 
work  to  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  of  Europe,  and  finally  to  cause  open  hostility  with 
one  of  them.  The  good  understanding  with  France  seemed  to 
be  the  more  firmly  established  for  the  recent  rupture.  That 
nation  felt  the  higher  respect  for  the  United  States  for  the  spirit 
they  had  exhibited,  and  in  the  complacency  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  fact  on  their  part  inspired,  there  was  no  room  for 
any  rankling  resentment.  The  terrors  which  jacobinism  had  in- 
spired among  the  federalists  were  now  allayed  by  the  new  go- 
vernment, whose  first  consul  soon  let  the  world  see  that,  what- 
ever other  political  evils  France  was  to  experience,  that  of  an- 
archy was  not  to  be  one.  The  good  will  of  England  was  not 
conciliated  by  our  renewed  amity  with  her  enemy,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  impress  American  seamen;  but  this  cause  of  complaint, 
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irritating  as  it  was,  hardly  seemed  sufficient  to  drive  the  nation 
into  war,  by  which  it  was  sure  to  lose  the  gainful  privileges  of 
neutrality.  Spain  was  still  disposed  to  refuse  the  port  of  New- 
Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit;  but  confidence  was  entertained 
that  it  would  be  obtained  by  negotiation. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1801,  the  president  elect  delivered  his 
inaugural  address  in  the  Senate  chamber.  Though  couched 
in  the  language  of  humility,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence and  liberality,  it  asserts  all  the  cardinal  principles  of  the 
republican  faith,  but  in  such  general  terms  as  not  to  alarm 
the  fears  or  irritate  the  prejudices  of  his  opponents.  As  it  pre- 
sented to  the  nation  the  state  of  his  feelings  as  well  as  an  out- 
line of  the  spirit  in  which  he  proposed  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, and  was,  moreover,  as  a  composition,  the  subject  of  the 
warmest  eulogy  of  his  partisans,  and  of  the  carping  criticism  of 
his  adversaries,  it  is  here  given  at  length: 

"Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  called  upon  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  the  first  executive  office  of  our  country,  I  avail  myself 
of  the  presence  of  that  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  which  are 
here  assembled,  to  express  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  favour 
with  which  they  have  been  pleased  to  look  towards  me,  to  de- 
clare a  sincere  consciousness  that  the  task  is  above  my  talents, 
and  that  I  approach  it  with  those  anxious  and  awful  presenti- 
ments, which  the  greatness  of  the  charge,  and  the  weakness  of 
my  powers,  so  justly  inspire.  A  rising  nation,  spread  over  a 
wide  and  fruitful  land,  traversing  all  the  seas  with  the  rich  pro- 
duce of  their  industry;  engaged  in  commerce  with  nations,  who 
feel  power  and  forget  right;  advancing  rapidly  to  destinies  be- 
yond the  reach  of  mortal  eye;  when  I  contemplate  these  trans- 
cendant  objects,  and  see  the  honour,  the  happiness,  and  the 
hopes  of  this  beloved  country,  committed  to  the  issue,  and  the 
auspices  of  this  day,  I  shrink  from  the  contemplation,  and  hum- 
ble myself  before  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  Utterly, 
indeed,  should  I  despair,  did  not  the  presence  of  many  whom  I 
here  see,  remind  me,  that  in  the  other  high  authorities  provided 
by  our  constitution,  I  shall  find  resources  of  wisdom,  of  virtue, 
and  of  zeal,  on  which  to  rely  under  all  difficulties.    To  you  then, 
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gentlemen,  who  are  charged  with  the  sovereign  functions  of 
legislation,  and  to  those  associated  with  you,  I  look  with  en- 
couragement for  that  guidance  and  support,  which  may  enable 
us  to  steer  with  safety  the  vessel,  in  which  we  are  all  embark- 
ed, amidst  the  conflicting  elements  of  a  troubled  world. 

"During  the  contest  of  opinion  through  which  we  have  passed, 
the  animation  of  discussions  and  exertions  has  sometimes  worn 
an  aspect  which  might  impose  on  strangers  unused  to  think  free- 
ly, and  to  speak  and  to  write  what  they  think;  but  this  being 
now  decided  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  announced  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  constitution,  all  will  of  course  arrange  them- 
selves under  the  will  of  the  law,  and  unite  in  common  efforts 
for  the  common  good.  All  too  will  bear  in  mind  this  sacred 
principle,  that  though  the  will  of  the  majority  is  in  all  cases  to 
prevail,  that  will  to  be  rightful  must  be  reasonable;  that  the 
minority  possess  their  equal  rights,  which  equal  laws  must  pro- 
tect, and  to  violate  would  be  oppression.  Let  us  then,  fellow 
citizens,  unite  with  one  heart  and  one  mind;  let  us  restore  to 
social  intercourse  that  harmony  and  affection,  without  which 
liberty,  and  even  life  itself,  are  but  dreary  things;  and  let  us 
reflect,  that  having  banished  from  our  land  that  religious  in- 
tolerance under  which  mankind  so  long  bled  and  suffered,  we 
have  yet  gained  little  if  we  countenance  a  political  intolerance, 
as  despotic  as  wicked,  and  capable  of  as  bitter  and  bloody  per- 
secutions. During  the  throes  and  convulsions  of  the  ancient 
world,  during  the  agonizing  spasms  of  infuriated  man,  seeking 
through  blood  and  slaughter  his  long  lost  liberty,  it  was  not 
wonderful  that  the  agitation  of  the  billows  should  reach  even 
this  distant  and  peaceful  shore — that  this  should  be  more  felt 
and  feared  by  some  and  less  by  others,  and  should  divide  opi- 
nions as  to  measures  of  safety;  but  every  difference  of  opinion, 
is  not  a  difference  of  principle.  We  have  called  by  different 
names,  brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  republicans 
— all  federalists.*  If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to 
dissolve  this  union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them 

*  The  expression,  "we  are  all  federalists — all  republicans,"  was  regard- 
ed by  the  federalists  as  an  overture  of  conciliation;  but  by  a  few  of  his 
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stand  undisturbed  as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which  error 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
it.     I  know,  indeed,  that  some  honest  men  fear  that  a  republi- 
can government  cannot  be  strong;  that  this  government  is  not 
strong  enough.     But  would  the  honest  patriot,  in  the  full  tide 
of  successful  experiment,  abandon  a  government  which  has  so 
far  kept  us  free  and  firm,  on  the  theoretic  and  visionary  fear 
that  this  government,  the  world's  best  hope,  may,  by  possibility, 
want  energy  to  preserve  itself?     I  trust  not;  I  believe  this,  on 
the  contrary,  the  strongest  government  on  earth.     I  believe  it 
the  only  one  where  every  man,  at  the  call  of  the  law,  would  fly 
to  the  standard  of  the  law,  and  would  meet  invasions  of  the 
public  order,  as  his  own  personal  concern.     Sometimes  it  is  said 
that  man  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  himself — 
Can  he  then  be  trusted  with  the  government  of  others?     Or 
have  we  found  angels  in  the  form  of  kings  to  govern  him?     Let 
history  answer  the  question.     Let  us  then,  with  courage  and 
confidence,  pursue  our  own  federal  and  republican  principles; 
our  attachment  to  union  and  representative  government.  Kind- 
ly separated  by  nature,  and  a  wide  ocean,  from  the  exterminat- 
ing havoc  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe;  too  high  minded  to  en- 
dure the  degradations  of  the  others;  possessing  a  chosen  coun- 
try, with  room  enough  for  descendants  to  the   thousandth  and 
thousandth  generation;  entertaining  a  due  sense  of  our  equal 
right  to  the  use  of  our  own  faculties,  to  the  acquisition  of  our 
own  industry,  to  honour  and  confidence  from  our  fellow  citizens, 
resulting  not  from  birth,  but  from  our  actions,  and  their  sense 
of  them;  enlightened  by  a  benign  religion,  professed  indeed  and 
practised  in  various  forms,  yet  all  of  them  inculcating  honesty, 
truth,  temperance,  gratitude,  and  the  love  of  man;  acknowledg- 
ing and  adoring  an  over-ruling  providence,  which  by  all  its  dis- 
own party,  as  an  act  of  complaisance  unmerited  by  them  and  unworthy  of 
himself;  and  though  strictly  true  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
used  it,  as  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who,  whatever  may  be  their 
party  names  are  equally  attached  to  republican  government,  and  to  the 
federal  union,  sounded  in  their  ears  very  much  as  would  the  phrase  in 
England,  "we  are  all  whigs — we  are  all  tories." 
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pensations  proves,  that  it  delights  in  the  happiness  of  man  here, 
and  his  greater  happiness  hereafter;  with  all  these  blessings, 
what  more  is  necessary  to  make  us  a  happy  and  prosperous  peo- 
ple? Still  one  thing  more,  fellow  citizens;  a  wise  and  frugal 
government,  which  restraining  men  from  injuring  one  another, 
shall  leave  them  otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits 
of  industry  and  improvement,  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth 
of  labour  the  bread  it  has  earned.  This  is  the  sum  of  good  go- 
vernment; and  this  is  necessary  to  close  the  circle  of  our  felicities. 
"About  to  enter,  fellow  citizens,  on  the  exercise  of  duties, 
which  comprehend  every  thing  dear  and  valuable  to  you,  it  is 
proper  you  should  understand  what  I  deem  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  our  government,  and  consequently  those  which  ought  to 
shape  its  administration.  I  will  compress  them  within  the  nar- 
rowest compass  they  will  bear,  stating  the  general  principle,  but 
not  all  its  limitations:  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of 
whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political:  peace,  com- 
merce, and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations;  entangling  alli- 
ances with  none:  the  support  of  the  state  governments  in  all 
their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administration  for  our  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  antirepubli- 
can  tendencies:  the  preservation  of  the  general  government  in 
its  whole  constitutional  vigour,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace 
at  home,  and  safety  abroad:  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  elec- 
tion by  the  people:  a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which 
are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution,  where  peaceable  reme- 
dies are  unprovided:  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions  of 
the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics,  from  which  is  no 
appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle  and  immediate  parent 
of  despotism:  a  well  disciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance  in 
peace,  and  for  the  first  moments  of  war,  till  regulars  may  re- 
lieve them:  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  author- 
ity: economy  in  the  public  expense,  that  labour  may  be  lightly 
burthened:  the  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred  pre- 
servation of  the  public  faith:  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and 
of  commerce,  as  its  handmaid:  the  diffusion  of  information,  and 
arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason:  freedom 
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of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  the  person, 
under  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus:  and  trial  by  juries  im- 
partially selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright  constella- 
tion which  has  gone  before  us,  and  guided  our  steps  through  an 
age  of  revolution  and  reformation.  The  wisdom  of  all  our  sages, 
and  blood  of  our  heroes,  have  been  devoted  to  their  attainment: 
they  should  be  the  creed  of  our  political  faith;  the  text  of  civic 
instruction;  the  touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of 
those  we  trust;  and,  should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments 
of  error  or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  re- 
gain the  road  which  alone  lead  to  peace,  liberty,  and  safety. 

"I  repair  then,  fellow  citizens,  to  the  post  you  have  assigned 
me.  With  experience  enough  in  subordinate  offices,  to  have 
seen  the  difficulties  of  this  the  greatest  of  all,  I  have  learnt  to 
expect  that  it  will  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  imperfect  man  to  re- 
tire from  this  station  with  the  reputation  and  the  favour  which 
bring  him  into  it.  Without  pretensions  to  that  high  confidence 
you  reposed  in  our  first  and  greatest  revolutionary  character, 
whose  pre-eminent  services  had  entitled  him  to  the  first  place 
in  his  country's  love,  and  destined  for  him  the  fairest  page  in 
the  volume  of  faithful  history,  I  ask  so  much  confidence  only  as 
may  give  firmness  and  effect  to  the  legal  administration  of  your 
affairs.  I  shall  go  wrong  through  defect  of  judgment.  When 
right,  I  shall  often  be  thought  wrong  by  those  whose  positions 
will  not  command  a  view  of  the  whole  ground.  I  ask  your  in- 
dulgence for  my  own  error,  which  will  never  be  intentional; 
and  your  support  against  the  errors  of  others,  who  may  con- 
demn what  they  would  not,  if  seen  in  all  its  parts.  The  appro- 
bation implied  by  your  suffrages  is  a  great  consolation  to  me  for 
the  past,  and  my  future  solicitude  will  be  to  retain  the  good 
opinion  of  those  who  have  bestowed  it  in  advance;  to  conciliate 
that  of  others,  by  doing  them  all  the  good  in  my  power,  and  to 
be  instrumental  to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  all. 

"Relying  then  on  the  patronage  of  your  good  will,  I  advance 
with  obedience  to  the  work,  ready  to  retire  from  it  whenever 
you  become  sensible  how  much  better  choice  it  is  in  your  power 
to  make.  And  may  that  infinite  Power,  which  rules  the  destinies 
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of  the  universe,  lead  our  councils  to  what  is  best,  and  give  them 
a  favourable  issue  for  your  peace  and  prosperity." 

The  liberal  tone  of  this  paper,  which  was  so  creditable  to 
Mr.  Jefferson's  prudence,  as  well  as  generosity,  and  which  was 
so  fitted  to  conciliate  the  more  moderate  of  the  federal  party, 
was  not  altogether  relished  by  all  of  his  own  party.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  were  a  few  who,  prompted  by  their  own  intolerance, 
affected  to  see,  in  the  forbearance  therein  manifested  towards 
the  federalists,  a  disposition  to  compromise  with  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  republican  orthodoxy;  and  to  apprehend  that  he  added 
one  more  to  the  many  examples  of  those  who,  when  they  had 
attained  power  and  place,  forgot  the  principles  they  had  profess- 
ed in  attaining  it.  It  was,  however,  soon  seen  that  the  suspicion 
was  unfounded,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  adduce  an  instance 
in  which  a  statesman  in  power  more  steadily  adhered  to  the 
principles  he  had  previously  professed. 

His  confession  of  political  faith  which  was  so  acceptable  to  the 
mass  of  his  friends,  more  than  answered  the  expectations  of  the 
federalists;  and  not  the  less  so  because  it  created  discontent 
among  the  more  fervid  zealots  of  his  own  party.  These  regard- 
ed it  as  holding  out  a  promise  of  toleration  to  their  opponents 
in  office,  which,  in  refusing  gratification  to  their  vindictive  feel- 
ings, seemed  to  deprive  them  of  one  of  the  most  relished  fruits 
of  their  success. 

On  the  style  it  maybe  remarked,  that  though  it  is  somewhat 
ambitious  and  rhetorical  for  a  state  paper,  it  does  no  discredit 
to  the  pains  which  had  been  evidently  bestowed  on  it,  and  some 
of  the  principles  it  contained  were  expressed  with  a  sententious 
and  felicitous  brevity,  which  made  so  lively  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  that  they  acquired  and  yet  retain  the  currency 
of  popular  maxims. 

Two  days  after  the  inauguration,  he  answered  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  his  venerable  compeer  John  Dickinson,  in  which 
he  seems  to  be  no  less  animated  by  his  hopes  of  the  future  than 
by  his  exultation  for  the  past.  With  more  than  ordinary 
warmth  of  style  he  speaks  of  the  joy  the  other's  letter  had  afford- 
ed him,  and  adds:  "The  storm  through  which  we  have  passed 
has  been  tremendous  indeed.     The  tough  sides  of  our  argosie 
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have  been  thoroughly  tried.  Her  strength  has  stood  the  waves 
into  which  she  was  steered,  with  a  view  to  sink  her.  We  shall 
put  her  on  her  republican  tack,  and  she  will  now  show  by  the 
beauty  of  her  motion,  the  skill  of  her  builders." — "A  just  and 
solid  republican  government  maintained  here,  will  be  a  stand- 
ing monument  and  example  for  the  aim  and  imitations  of  the 
people  of  other  countries;  and  I  join  with  you  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  they  will  see  from  our  example  that  a  free  govern- 
ment is  of  all  others  the  most  energetic." 

An  idea  had  gone  abroad  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  to  make  a 
great  change  in  all  the  officers  of  government,  founded  probably 
on  the  wishes  of  many  of  his  partisans,  and  the  practice  in  some 
of  the  states.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  of  the  7th  of  March, 
he  thus  speaks  of  this  public  impression.  "I  am  in  hopes  my 
inaugural  address  will  in  some  measure  set  this  to  rights,  as  it 
will  present  the  leading  objects  to  be  conciliation  and  adherence 
to  sound  principle.  This  I  know  to  be  impracticable  with  the 
leaders  of  the  late  faction,  whom  I  abandon  as  incurables,  and 
will  never  turn  an  inch  out  of  my  way  to  reconcile  them.  But 
with  the  main  body  of  the  federalists  I  believe  it  very  practica- 
ble." He  speaks  of  the  X  Y  Z  despatches,  in  making  converts 
to  the  late  administration,  and  of  the  change  which  afterwards 
took  place,  observing,  "It  was  by  their  return  to  us  that  we 
gained  the  victory  in  November  1800,  which  we  should  not 
have  gained  in  November  1799;"  and  this  number  he  says  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  suspense  and  alarm  felt  during  the 
ballottings  for  president;  and  that  the  timid  part  of  them  who 
feared  for  the  constitution,  were  finally  brought  to  desire  the 
very  result  they  had  first  opposed,  and  to  receive  the  election 
which  was  made,  as  an  object  of  their  earnest  wishes — a  child  of 
their  own.  He  considers  this  class  as  among  the  supporters  of 
his  administration,  "if  it  avoids  in  the  outset  acts  which  might 
revolt  and  throw  them  off." 

On  the  subject  of  removals  from  office  he  had  a  delicate  duty 
to  perform,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  conflicting  con- 
siderations. On  the  retirement  of  General  Washington  most  of 
the  public  officers  appointed  by  him  were  cordial  supporters  of 
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his  measures,  because  their  deep  veneration  for  his  character 
was  added  to  the  ordinary  motives  which  induce  subordinate 
officers  to  support  those  under  whom  they  act.  With  very 
few  exceptions  they  belonged  to  the  federal  party.  These 
few,  however,  of  the  republican  party  were  unhesitatingly  re- 
moved during  Mr.  Adams'  administration,  especially  in  the 
northern  states.  Of  course,  when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  the 
chair  of  state,  he  found  every  man  in  office,  whether  high  or 
low,  opposed  to  him,  and  actuated  by  a  more  bitter  and  deter- 
mined opposition  for  their  exertions  in  the  late  presidential  can- 
vass. They  were  therefore  not  likely  to  give  the  most  efficient 
support  to  the  administration  they  had  opposed;  and  so  long  as 
the  discomfited  party  continued  in  the  field,  they  were  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  acting  as  auxiliaries.  The  very  appre- 
hension or  supposed  probability  of  this  would  create  distrust, 
and  prevent  that  confidence  and  free  intercourse  between  the 
higher  and  lower  functionaries  of  the  government  which  was 
necessary  to  an  harmonious  and  efficient  action.  Public  policy 
seemed  then  against  giving  the  whole  influence  of  office  to  the 
adversaries  of  the  administration  and  the  opponents  of  the  popu- 
lar will.  Nor  was  it  consonant  to  natural  justice  that  all  the 
offices  of  emolument  and  distinction  should  belong  to  a  party, 
which  constituted  a  minority  of  the  nation,  and  whose  principles 
the  nation  had  disavowed.  Besides,  loud  clamours  were  raised 
by  some  of  the  successful  party  for  the  removal  of  their  oppo- 
nents, both  for  the  sake  of  punishing  political  heresy  and  for  re- 
warding the  faithful.     Something  appeared  to  be  due  from  the 

*T he  influence  of  this  sentiment,  though  general  among  all  classes, 
was  peculiarly  strong  among  the  officers  of  the  revolution,  by  most  of 
whom  the  public  offices  were  then  filled.  It  wTas  in  general  enough  for 
this  class  to  know  General  Washington's  wishes  or  opinions  to  make 
them  their  owm.  Let  one  example  suffice  for  all.  During  the  violent  op- 
position to  Jay's  treaty  which  was  every  where  manifested  after  it  was 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Mason,  a  gentleman  was  conversing  on  this  engross- 
ing topic  with  General  Morgan,  then  a  resident  of  Frederick  county, 
Virginia,  before  the  president's  course  wTas  knowm;  and  while  Morgan 
agreed  on  bestowing  on  the  treaty  the  strongest  terms  of  reprobation, 
he  added,  "but  if  the  old  horse,  (the  military  soubriquet  of  Washington,) 
should  be  for  it,  I  shall  be  for  it  too." 
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chief  to  the  party  who  had  elevated  him,  even  at  some  sacrifice 
of  his  own  opinion  of  expediency  to  their  wishes. 

The  arguments  on  the  other  hand  against  an  indiscriminate, 
or  even  general  removal  were  very  strong.  Offices,  in  a  repub- 
lican government  at  least,  must  be  considered  as  created  for 
the  public — not  for  the  individuals  who  fill  them;  and  one  who 
has  already  discharged  the  duties  of  an  office  is  likely  to  have 
more  skill  and  judgment  in  conducting  it  than  one  who  is  with- 
out experience.  If  too  the  tenure  of  office  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  conduct,  rather  than  the  opinions  of  the  holder,  the  pub- 
lic has  a  better  security  for  his  diligence  and  fidelity.  The 
gratitude,  moreover,  which  office  excites  towards  those  by 
whose  favour  it  is  held,  will,  from  very  general  causes,  be  trans- 
ferred in  most  instances  from  those  who  gave  it  to  those  by 
whose  favour  it  is  retained. 

It  is  both  natural  and  allowable  for  men  to  be  favourably 
disposed  towards  those  from  whom  they  have  received  both 
profit  and  honour,  and  with  whom  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  frequent  and  familiar  intercourse,  and  who  are  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  into  a  common  corps.  To  turn  them 
out  of  office  then  for  having  supported  their  benefactors  and  in- 
timates, is  to  punish  them  for  obeying  natural  and  even  virtuous 
impulses;  and  thus  there  are  strong  considerations  of  justice  as 
well  as  policy  against  such  a  civil  proscription.  And  as  these 
considerations  are  also  very  obvious  to  the  liberal  and  reflect- 
ing— to  all  those  whose  perceptions  are  not  clouded  by  sentiments 
of  revenge  or  interest,  there  will  always  be  many  among  the 
friends  of  the  prevalent  party  who  will  wish  them  to  prevail,  and 
these  added  to  the  whole  of  the  minority  will  commonly  make 
a  majority  of  the  nation  in  favour  of  a  liberal  course,  whenever 
proscription  has  not  acquired  the  force  of  habit. 

Such  were  no  doubt  Mr.  Jefferson's  views  on  this  embarrass- 
ing subject,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  already 
referred  to,  as  well  as  from  his  inaugural  address,  and  the 
course  which,  on  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  he  prescribed 
to  himself,  is  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Giles  on  the  23d  of  March. 
Having  in  that  letter  remarked  "that  some  ought  to  be  re- 
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moved  from  office,  and  that  all  ought  not,  all  mankind  will 
agree;  but  where  to  draw  the  line  perhaps  no  two  will  agree," 
he  proceeds  to  state  the  principles  which  had  appeared  to  him 
proper  to  be  observed  on  this  subject — 1.  To  remove  all  who 
had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Adams  after  the  election  was 
known.  2.  All  who  had  been  guilty  of  misconduct.  3.  Not  to 
remove  those  who  merely  differed  from  the  republican  party, 
except  the  attornies  and  marshals  of  the  federal  courts;"  and 
he  had  previously  remarked  to  Mr.  Monroe  "I  believe  with 
others,  that  deprivations  of  office,  if  made  on  the  ground  of  po- 
litical principles  alone,  would  revolt  our  new  converts,  and  give 
a  body  to  leaders  who  stand  alone." 

In  speaking  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Joel  Barlow, 
of  the  state  of  parties,  and  the  recent  political  changes,  he  says, 
"They  (the  leaders  of  the  federal  party)  stand  at  present  almost 
without  followers.  The  principal  of  them  have  retreated  into 
the  judiciary,  as  a  strong  hold,  the  tenure  of  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  dislodge  them." 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  send  Mr. 
Dawson,  a  member  of  Congress,  as  a  special  messenger  to 
France  with  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with  that  nation  duly 
ratified.  By  this  gentleman  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Paine  to  offer 
him  a  conveyance  to  America  in  the  Maryland  sloop  of  war, 
which  carried  Mr.  Dawson,  in  consequence  of  a  wish  expressed 
by  him  to  obtain  a  passage  in  that  way.  Paine  had  sent  four 
letters*  from  Paris  in  the  preceding  October  for  publication  in 
America,  and  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  he  had  sought  to  recommend  himself  to  the  ruling  party 
by  censures  on  the  federalists,  in  his  own  coarse  but  clear  and 
forcible  way. 

His  letter  to  Paine  is  in  the  following  words: 

Washington,  March  18,  1801. 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  letters  of  October  the  1st,  4th,  6th,  and  16th,  came 

*  These  letters  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  which  Paine  pub- 
lished at  Washington,  in  the  winter  of  1802-3,  after  he  returned  to  the 
United  Slates. 
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duly  to  hand,  and  the  papers  which  they  covered  were,  accord- 
ing to  your  permission,  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  in  a 
pamphlet,  and  under  your  own  name.  These  papers  contain 
precisely  our  principles,  and  I  hope  they  will  be  generally  re- 
cognised here.  The  return  of  our  citizens  from  the  frenzy  into 
which  they  had  been  wrought,  partly  by  ill  conduct  in  France, 
partly  by  artifices  practised  on  them,  is  almost  entire,  and  will, 
I  believe,  become  quite  so.  But  these  details,  too  minute  and 
long  for  a  letter,  will  be  better  developed  by  Mr.  Dawson,*  the 
bearer  of  this,  a  member  of  the  late  Congress,  to  whom  I  refer 
you  for  them.  He  goes  in  the  Maryland,  a  sloop  of  war,  which 
will  wait  a  few  davs  at  Havre  to  receive  his  letters,  to  be  writ- 
ten  on  his  arrival  at  Paris.  You  expressed  a  wish  to  get  a  pass- 
age to  this  country  in  a  public  vessel.  Mr.  Dawson  is  charged 
with  orders  to  the  captain  of  the  Maryland  to  receive  and  ac- 
commodate you  with  a  passage  back,  if  you  can  be  ready  to 
depart  at  such  short  warning.  Robert  R.  Livingston  is  appoint- 
ed minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  republic  of  France,  but  will 
not  leave  this  till  we  receive  the  ratification  of  the  convention  by 
Mr.  Dawson.  I  am  in  hopes  you  will  find  us  returned  generally  to 
sentiments  worthy  of  former  times.  In  these  it  will  be  your  glory 
to  have  steadily  laboured,  and  with  as  much  effect  as  any  man 
living.  That  you  may  long  live  to  continue  your  useful  la- 
bours, and  to  reap  their  reward  in  the  thankfulness  of  nations, 
is  my  sincere  prayer.  Accept  assurances  of  my  high  esteem 
and  affectionate  attachment. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

To  Thomas  Paine. 


*  This  appointment  of  a  member  of  Congress  to  act  the  part  of  a  mere 
messenger,  afforded  the  first  ground  of  party  attack.  This  gentleman 
was  the  half  brother  of  Mr.  Monroe,  and  as  he  had,  in  early  life,  been  so 
remarkable  for  his  attention  to  dress  as  to  have  obtained  the  appellation 
of  "Beau  Dawson,"  and  was  still  stuiious  of  his  personal  appearance,  he 
came  in  for  rather  a  larger  share  of  the  wit  and  malice  of  the  new  oppo- 
sition than  the  president.  More  than  one  parody  on  the  old  ballad  of 
"Nancy  Dawson"  were  written  on  the  occasion,  and  some  of  the  federal 
families  found  some  soothing  to  their  mortification  in  having  these  songs 
sung  by  their  children. 
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This  invitation,  as  soon  as  it  was  known,  furnished  at  the 
time  materials  of  acrimonious  censure  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and 
so  distinguished  an  act  of  courtesy  to  one  who  had  been  a  re- 
viler  both  of  General  Washington  and  of  the  christian  religion, 
was  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  of  his  approbation  of 
Paine's  pamphlets,  and  his  concurrence  in  their  sentiments; 
yet  it  seems  unfair  to  infer  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  other 
consideration  than  that  of  Paine's  services  in  the  revolution,  and 
the  support  he  was  yet  able  to  give  to  the  republican  cause  in 
America.  The  same  feelings  prompted  him  to  seek  out  Paul 
Jones  in  retirement  and  poverty  to  give  him  an  office  of  profit 
and  trust;  made  him  always  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Adams's  zeal 
and  merit  in  furthering  the  revolution;  and  placed  him  always 
among  the  foremost  to  invoke  the  national  liberality  towards 
Kosciusko,  La  Fayette,  and  all  others  who  had  served  the  cause 
of  the  revolution.  When  we  consider,  indeed,  how  many  of  the 
American  people  had  been  scandalized  by  Paine's  Age  of  Rea- 
son, and  scarcely  in  a  less  degree  by  his  letter  to  General 
Washington,  mere  prudence  would  have  dictated  a  different 
course  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  occasion;  and  had  he  been  the 
calculating,  interested  being  he  has  been  depicted  by  his  ene- 
mies, shaping  all  his  words  and  acts  to  some  fixed  design,  he  would 
have  evaded  Paine's  application.  He  could  have  been  at  no 
loss  for  plausible  pretexts  to  do  so;  and  was  not  insensible  or 
indifferent  to  the  calumny  he  should  thereby  provoke.  But  his 
high  sense  of  Paine's  revolutionary  services,  yet  more  than  those 
which  he  yet  seemed  likely  to  render  to  republican  govern- 
ment, prevailed  over  the  obvious  suggestions  of  his  interest. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  he  wrote  a  very  complimentary  epis- 
tle to  Dr.  Priestley  then  in  Philadelphia.  After  speaking  in  no 
very  measured  terms  of  the  bigotted  and  narrow  views,  both  in 
politics  and  religion,  which  had  lately  prevailed,  he  adds,  "it  is 
with  heartfelt  satisfaction  that,  in  the  first  moments  of  my  pub- 
lic action,  I  can  hail  you  with  welcome  to  our  land,  tender  to 
you  the  homage  of  its  respect  and  esteem,  cover  you  under  the 
protection  of  those  laws  which  were  made  for  the  wise  and  good 
like  you,  and  disclaim  the  legitimacy  of  that  libel  on  legislation, 
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which,  under  the  form  of  a  law,  was  some  time  placed  among 
them."  He  thus  exultingly  speaks  of  the  recent  political 
changes:  "As  the  storm  is  now  subsiding,  and  the  horizon  be- 
coming serene,  it  is  pleasant  to  consider  the  phenomenon  with 
attention.  We  can  no  longer  say  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun.  For  the  whole  chapter  in  the  history  of  man  is  new. 
The  great  extent  of  our  republic  is  new.  Its  sparse  habitation 
is  new.  The  mighty  wave  of  public  opinion  which  has  rolled 
over  it,  is  new.  But  the  most  pleasing  novelty  is,  its  so  quietly 
subsiding  over  such  an  extent  of  surface  to  its  true  level  again. 
The  order  and  good  sense  displayed  in  this  recovery  from  delu- 
sion, and  in  the  momentous  crisis  which  lately  arose,  really  be- 
speak a  strength  of  character  in  our  nation  which  augurs  well 
for  the  duration  of  our  republic:  and  I  am  much  better  satisfied 
now  of  its  stability  than  1  was  before  it  was  tried.  I  have  been 
above  all  things  solaced  by  the  prospect  which  opened  on  us,  in 
the  event  of  a  non-election  of  a  president;  in  which  case  the 
federal  government  would  have  been  in  the  situation  of  a  clock 
or  watch  run  down.  There  was  no  idea  of  force,  nor  any  occa- 
sion for  it.  A  convention,  invited  by  the  republican  members 
of  Congress  with  the  virtual  president  and  vice-president,  would 
have  been  on  the  ground  in  eight  weeks,  would  have  repaired 
the  constitution  where  it  was  defective,  and  wound  it  up  again. 
This  peaceable  and  legitimate  resource,  to  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  implicit  obedience,  superseding  all  appeal  to  force,  and 
being  always  within  our  reach,  shows  a  precious  principle  of 
self-preservation  in  our  composition,  till  a  change  of  circum- 
stances shall  take  place,  which  is  not  within  prospect  at  any 
definite  period." 

The  inquiry  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  made  of  Mr.  Gerry 
concerning  the  recent  despatches  of  the  American  minister  from 
France,  more  than  a  year  before,  was  answered  by  the  latter 
on  the  15th  of  January  and  24th  of  February.  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  his  reply  to  these  letters,  tells  Mr.  Gerry  his  history  of  the 
mission  "had  been  precisely  as  he  had  imagined."  From  the  delay 
of  his  answer  until  the  presidential  election  was  over,  he  appears 
to  have  been  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  federalists,  who 
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were  then  the  ruling;  party  in  his  state,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  adroitly 
intimates  as  much.  He  mentions  in  this  letterthe  principles  which 
had  governed  him  in  making  removals  from  office.  ''The  instances," 
he  remarks,  "will  be  few,  and  governed  by  strict  rule,  not  by 
party  passion.  The  right  of  opinion  shall  suffer  no  invasion  from 
me.  Those  who  have  acted  well  have  nothing  to  fear,  however 
they  may  have  differed  from  me  in  opinion:  those  who  have 
done  ill,  however,  have  nothing  to  hope;  nor  shall  I  fail  to  do 
justice,  lest  it  should  be  ascribed  to  that  difference  of  opinion. 
A  coalition  of  sentiments  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  printers. 
They,  like  the  clergy,  live  by  the  zeal  they  can  kindle,  and  the 
schisms  they  can  create.  It  is  contest  of  opinion,  in  politics  as 
well  as  religion,  which  makes  us  take  great  interest  in  them, 
and  bestow  our  money  liberally  on  those  who  furnish  aliment  to 
our  appetite.  The  mild  and  simple  principles  of  the  christian 
philosophy  would  produce  too  much  calm,  too  much  regularity 
of  good,  to  extract  from  its  disciples  a  support  for  a  numerous 
priesthood,  were  they  not  to  sophisticate  it,  ramify  it,  split  it 
into  hairs,  and  twist  its  texts  until  they  cover  the  divine  moral- 
ity of  its  author  with  mysteries,  and  require  a  priesthood  to  ex- 
plain them.  The  Quakers  seem  to  have  discovered  this.  They 
have  no  priests,  therefore  no  schisms.  They  judge  of  the  text 
by  the  dictates  of  common  sense  and  common  morality.  So  the 
printers  can  never  leave  us  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  and  union 

of  opinion." After  discovering  great  sensibility  to  the  recent 

censures  of  the  press,  he  adds  in  a  spirit  more  congenial  with  his 
maxim  of  the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be  tole- 
rated where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it, — "However,  the 
steady  character  of  our  countrymen  is  a  rock  to  which  we  may 
safely  moor:  and  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  papers  to  dis- 
seminate early  discontents,  I  expect  that  a  just,  dispassionate, 
and  steady  conduct,  will  at  length  rally  to  a  proper  system  the 
great  body  of  our  country.  Unequivocal  in  principle,  reasona- 
ble in  manner,  we  shall  be  able,  I  hope,  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  harmony." 

On  the  first  of  April  Mr.  Jefferson  left  Washington  for  Monti- 
cello  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  his  removal  to  the 
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seat  of  government,  to  which  he  returned  on  the  2Gth.  In 
travelling  from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia,  it  had  generally  been  his 
practice  to  go  by  the  way  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  from  whence  he 
passed  over  to  Norfolk,  and  thence  along  the  south  side  of  the 
river  through  Petersburg  to  Monticello.  Nor  was  he  ever  in- 
duced to  pass  through  Richmond,  the  seat  of  government,  in  his 
frequent  journeys  between  Monticello  and  Philadelphia,  though 
that  route  was  almost  as  near  and  convenient  as  the  one  he 
took. 

In  the  selection  of  his  cabinet  as  to  the  two  most  important 
places,  those  of  the  department  of  state  and  treasury,  he  made 
the  appointments  which  the  public  had  confidently  anticipat- 
ed, on  account  of  their  fitness  and  propriety,  both  on  the  ground 
of  talents,  services,  and  political  principles.  Mr.  Madison,  his 
confidential  friend,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  who 
had  of  late  years  given  to  that  instrument  the  interpretation 
which  was  most  favourable  to  the  states,  and  to  popular  rights, 
and  who  had,  by  his  report  on  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  done 
more  than  any  man  to  make  a  revolution  of  parties,  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  of  state.  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  had  shown  himself 
acquainted  with  the  subject  of  finance,  and  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  efficient  debaters  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  In  the  other  appoint- 
ments regard  was  had  to  local  and  personal  considerations. 
General  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,  a  soldier  of  the  revolution, 
was  secretary  of  war.  Robert  Smith,  of  Maryland,  and  Levi 
Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  lawyers  of  high  standing  with  the 
democratic  party  in  their  respective  states,  were  made  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  and  attorney-general. 

The  change  in  public  sentiment  which  had  brought  about  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  which  had  been  so  manifest  in  the 
middle  states,  was  found  this  summer  to  extend  to  New  England. 
In  Rhode  Island  the  republican  party  obtained  the  ascendancy, 
and  in  all  the  other  eastern  states  they  had  a  great  accession 
of  strength.  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  speaks  on  the  subject  to  Gideon 
Granger,  of  Connecticut,  whom  he  afterwards  appointed  post- 
master-general.    "According  to   natural  order,  Vermont  will 
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emerge  next,  because  least,  after  Rhode  Island,  under  the  yoke 
of  hierocracy.  I  have  never  dreamed  that  all  opposition  was  to 
cease.  The  clergy  who  have  missed  their  union  with  the  state? 
the  anglomen  who  have  missed  their  union  with  England,  and 
the  political  adventurers  who  have  lost  their  chance  of  swind- 
ling and  plunder  in  the  waste  of  public  money,  will  never  cease 
to  bawl,  on  the  breaking  up  of  their  sanctuary.  But  among  the 
people  the  schism  is  healed,  and  with  tender  treatment  the 
wound  will  not  reopen.  Their  quondam  leaders  have  been  as- 
tounded with  the  suddenness  of  the  desertion,  and  their  silence 
and  appearance  of  acquiescence  have  proceeded  not  from  a 
thought  of  joining  us,  but  the  uncertainty  what  ground  to  take." 

On  the  14th  of  May  Mr.  Jefferson  answered  the  inquiries  of 
Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  concerning  the  course  of 
the  new  administration.  The  answer  was  no  doubt  highly  grati- 
fying to  one  so  sincerely  attached  to  republican  simplicity  and 
economy.  They  stated — That  the  presidential  levees  were  to 
be  abolished:  the  official  communications  from  the  president 
to  Congress  would  be  by  message,  to  which  no  reply  would  be 
expected,  and  not  as  heretofore  by  a  speech  to  which  both 
Houses  of  Congress  were  to  make  formal  responses:  the  diplo- 
matic establishment  in  Europe  would  be  reduced  to  three  min- 
isters: the  army  would  undergo  a  "chaste  reformation:''  the 
navy  would  be  reduced  to  the  legal  establishment:  agencies 
in  every  department  would  be  revised;  and  the  executive 
would  stimulate  the  House  to  the  utmost  in  retrenchment. 

All  these  things  had  furnished  fruitful  topics  of  complaint 
against  the  preceding  administration;  and  the  republican  party 
had  looked  confidently  for  reform  in  these  particulars. 

One  of  the  first  cases  of  removal  from  office  was  that  of  Good- 
rich, the  collector  of  New  Haven.  His  predecessor  had  died  a 
short  time  before  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  and  Good- 
rich had  been  immediately  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  The 
president  thought  this  was  a  fit  occasion  to  begin  by  giving  to 
the  republican  party  a  share  of  the  public  offices,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly bestowed  this  on  Samuel  Bishop,  then  town  clerk, 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Haven,  and  chief  judge  of  the  court 
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of  common  pleas,  but  seventy-seven  years  of  age;  which  last 
two  offices  were  in  the  gift  of  the  legislature,  and  had  been  be- 
stowed on  him  in  the  preceding  May,  (1801.)  By  reason  of  the 
advanced  age  of  Bishop,  and  the  popularity  of  Goodrich,  this  act 
of  the  administration  gave  great  offence  to  the  merchants,  who 
sent  a  vehement  remonstrance  to  the  president  on  the  occasion. 
The  president  defended  his  course  with  great  ability  both  as  to 
the  appointment  of  Bishop  and  the  removal  of  Goodrich.  "If,  he 
asks,  a  due  participation  of  office  is  a  matter  of  right,  how  are 
vacancies  to  be  obtained?  Those  by  death  are  few;  by  resigna- 
tion none.  Can  any  other  mode  than  that  of  removal  be  pro- 
posed? This  is  a  painful  office.  But  it  is  made  my  duty,  and 
I  meet  it  as  such.  I  proceed  in  the  operation  with  deliberation 
and  inquiry,  that  it  may  injure  the  best  man  least,  and  effect 
the  purposes  of  justice  and  public  utility  with  the  least  private 
distress;  that  it  may  be  thrown,  as  much  as  possible,  on  delin- 
quency, on  oppression,  on  intolerancy,  on  anti-revolutionary  ad- 
herence to  our  enemies." 

"The  remonstrance  laments  'that  a  change  in  the  administra- 
tion must  produce  a  change  in  the  subordinate  officers:'  in 
other  words,  that  it  should  be  deemed  necessary  for  all  officers 
to  think  with  their  principal.  But  on  whom  does  this  imputa- 
tion bear?  on  those  who  have  excluded  from  office  every  shade 
of  opinion  which  was  not  theirs?  or  on  those  who  have  been  so 
excluded?  I  lament  sincerely  that  unessential  differences  of 
opinion  should  ever  have  been  deemed  sufficient  to  interdict 
half  the  society  from  the  rights  and  the  blessings  of  self-govern- 
ment, to  proscribe  them  as  unworthy  of  every  trust.  It  would 
have  been  to  me  a  circumstance  of  great  relief,  had  I  found  a 
moderate  participation  of  office  in  the  hands  of  the  majority.  I 
would  gladly  have  left  to  time  and  accident  to  raise  them  to 
their  just  share.  But  their  total  exclusion  calls  for  prompter 
corrections.  I  shall  correct  the  procedure;  but  that  done,  re- 
turn with  joy  to  that  state  of  things,  when  the  only  questions 
concerning  a  candidate  shall  be,  Is  he  honest?  Is  he  capable?  Is 
he  faithful  to  the  constitution?" 

He  was  soon  afterwards  informed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  that  this 
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answer  to  the  New  Haven  merchants  had  produced  a  good  ef- 
fect in  Massachusetts  on  the  republican  party,  and  no  ill  effect 
on  their  opponents.     In  Mr.  Jefferson's  reply  he  remarks,  "That 
the  republicans  would  consent  to  a  continuation  of  every  thing 
in  federal  hands,  was  not  to  be  expected,  because  neither  just 
nor  politic.     On  him  (the  president)  then  was  to  devolve  the 
office  of  an  executioner,  that  of  lopping  off     I  cannot  say  that  it 
has  worked  harder  than  I  expected.     You  know  the  moderation 
of  our  views  in  this  business,  and  that  we  all  concurred  in  them. 
We  determined  to  proceed  with  deliberation.     This  produced 
impatience  in  the  republicans,  and  a  belief  we  meant  to  do  no- 
thing. Some  occasion  of  public  explanation  was  eagerly  desired, 
when  the  New  Haven  remonstrance  offered  us  that  occasion. 
The  answer  was  meant  as  an  explanation  to  our  friends.  It  has 
had  on  them,  every  where,  the  most  wholesome  effect.  Appear- 
ances of  schismatising  from  us  have  been  entirely  done  away.  I 
own  I  expected  it  would  check  the  current  with  which  the  re- 
publican federalists  were  returning  to  their  brethren,  the  re- 
publicans.    I  extremely  lamented  this  effect.     For  the  moment 
which  should  convince  me  that  a  healing  of  the  nation  into  one, 
is  impracticable,  would  be  the  last  moment  of  my  wishing  to 
remain  where  I  am." ....  "I   am  satisfied  that  the  heaping 
abuse  on  me  personally,  has  been  with  the  design  and  the  hope 
of  provoking  me  to  make  a  general  sweep  of  all  federalists  out 
of  office.  But  as  I  have  carried  no  passion  into  this  disagreeable 
duty,  I  shall  suffer  none  to  be  excited.   The  clamour  which  has 
been  raised  will  not  provoke  me  to  remove  one  more,  nor  deter 
me  from  removing  one  less,  than  if  not  a  word  had  been  said  on 
the  subject." 

Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  was  sent  as  minister  to 
France  as  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the  ratification  of 
the  convention.  On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  9th  of  September, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  in  addition  to  the  instructions  received  from  the 
state  department,  addressed  him  an  inofficial  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  principle  that  free  ships  should  make  free  goods. 
While  he  admitted  that  the  contrary  principle  was  the  esta- 
blished practice  of  nations,  he  regarded  this  as  far  more  conve- 
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nient  in  practice,  and  more  consonant  to  the  abstract  notions  of 
national  morality,  and  to  usages  in  analogous  cases.     It  had 
therefore  been  occasionally  made  the  rule  of  late  years  in  the 
treaties  of  all  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe.     He  regards  the 
ship  on  the  high  seas  as  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
nation  to  which  it  belongs,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  position 
he  denies  the  reasonableness  of  the  exception  for  contraband.  But 
this  doctrine  may  admit  of  question,  for  it  seems  as  repugnant 
to  the  common  principles  of  justice  for  a  neutral  to  assist  one  of 
the  belligerents  with  the  means  of  war,  as  it  is  for  a  belligerent 
to  interrupt  the  customary  traffic  of  the  neutral.     The  code  of 
ethics  would  seem  to  prescribe  impartiality  to  the  neutral,  and 
that  is  inconsistent  with  his  furnishing  one  of  the  parties  with 
the  means  of  annoyance.     The  value  of  the  stake  which  the 
belligerent  has  in  preventing  contraband  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  neutral,  for  one  has  only  the  profits  of  commerce, 
whilst  the  other  may  have  its  safety  and  independence  at  ha- 
zard.    The  great  principles  of  self-preservation  will  then  na- 
turally impel  a  nation,  and  seem  to  justify  it,  in  stopping  contra- 
band, and  this  right  supposes  the  right  of  search.     We  may  feel 
less  hesitation  in  admitting  this  reasoning, because itis  not  necessa- 
ry for  the  defence  of  the  principle  that  free  ships  should  make  free 
goods,  and  because  those  treaties  which  have  adopted  this  p rinciple, 
have  also  recognised  the  doctrine  of  contraband.    He  expressed 
these  opinions  that  the  minister  might  co-operate  to  establish 
the  principle,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  involving  the 
nation  in  war. 

In  consequence  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  Bashaw  of 
Tripoli,  manifested  by  his  insolent  demands,  the  president  des- 
patched in  May,  a  squadron  of  three  frigates  and  a  sloop  of  war, 
under  the  command  of  Commodore  Dale,  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  letter  was  written  to  the  Bey  with  pro- 
fessions of  amity,  and  intimations  that  probably  his  intentions, 
so  inconsistent  with  existing  treaties,  had  been  misconstrued. 
The  squadron  was  therefore  recommended  to  his  hospitality  and 
good  offices. 

They    arrived  off  Tripoli  in  August,  and    finding  that  the 
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Bashaw  had  declared  war  against  the  United  States,  they  block- 
aded Tripoli,  and  captured  a  polacre  of  14  guns. 

Among  the  persons  who  presented  themselves  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's mind  as  fit  for  the  office  of  minister  of  France,  was  Mr. 
Short,  his  former  secretary  of  legation.  His  discretion,  good 
sense,  and  exact  business  habits  strongly  recommended  him  for 
such  an  oflice,  and  no  one  more  possessed  his  confidence  or  stood 
higher  in  his  regards;  but  believing  that  Mr.  Short's  long  ab- 
sence from  the  United  States  formed  a  solid  objection  to  his  ap- 
pointment, he  made  his  private  predilections,  as  in  the  case  of 
Paine,  he  had  made  considerations  of  policy,  yield  to  his  sense 
of  duty.  He  thus  frankly  writes  to  Mr.  Short  on  the  subject 
by  Chancellor  Livingston. 

"When  I  returned  from  France,  after  an  absence  of  six  or 
seven  years,  I  was  astonished  at  the  change  which  I  found  had 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  in  that  time.     No  more  like 
the  same  people,  their  notions,  their  habits  and  manners,  the 
course  of  their  commerce,  so  totally  changed,  that  I,  who  stood 
in  those  of  1784,  found  myself  not  at  all  qualified  to  speak  of 
their  sentiments,  or  forward  their  views  in  1790.     Very  soon, 
therefore,  after  entering  on  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  I  re- 
commended to  General  Washington  to  establish  as  a  rule  of 
practice,  that  no  person  should  be  continued  on  a  foreign  mission 
beyond  an  absence  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  years.     He  approved 
it.     On  the  only  subsequent  missions  which  took  place  in  my 
time,  the  persons  appointed  were  notified  that  they  could  not 
be  continued  beyond  that  period.     All  returned  within  it  except 
Humphreys.     His  term  was  not  quite  out  when  General  Wash- 
ington went  out  of  office.     The  succeeding  administration  had 
no  rule  for  any  thing,  so  he  continued.     Immediately  on  my 
coming  to  the  administration,  I  wrote  to  him  myself,  reminded 
him  of  the  rule  I  had  communicated  to  him  on  his  departure;  . 
that  he  had  been  then  absent  about  eleven  years,  and  conse- 
quently must  return.     On  this  ground  solely  he  was  superseded. 
Under  these  circumstances,  your  appointment  was  impossible 
after  an  absence  of  seventeen  years.    Under  any  others,  I  should 
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never  fail  to  give  to  yourself  and  the  world  proofs  of  my  friend- 
ship for  you,  and  of  my  confidence  in  you." 

He  thus  briefly  sketches,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  correctly 
sketches  the  political  aspect  of  the  day:  "The  state  of  political 
opinion  continues  to  return  steadily  towards  republicanism.  To 
judge  from  the  opposition  papers,  a  stranger  would  suppose 
that  a  considerable  check  to  it  had  been  produced  by  certain 
removals  of  public  officers.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  All  offi- 
ces were  in  the  hands  of  the  federalists.  The  injustice  of  hav- 
ing totally  excluded  republicans  was  acknowledged  by  every 
man.  To  have  removed  one  half,  and  to  have  placed  republi- 
cans in  their  stead,  would  have  been  rigorously  just,  when  it 
was  known  that  these  composed  a  very  great  majority  of  the 
nation.  Yet  such  was  their  moderation  in  most  of  the  states 
that  they  did  not  desire  it.  In  these,  therefore,  no  removals 
took  place  but  for  malversation.  In  the  middle  states  the  con- 
tention had  been  higher;  spirits  were  more  sharpened  and  less  ac- 
commodating. It  was  necessary  in  these  to  practice  a  different 
treatment,  and  to  make  a  few  changes  to  tranquillize  the  injur- 
ed party.  A  few  have  been  made,  a  very  few  still  remain  to  be 
made.  When  this  painful  operation  shall  be  over,  I  see  nothing 
else  ahead  of  us  which  can  give  uneasiness  to  any  of  our  citi- 
zens, or  retard  that  consolidation  of  sentiment  so  essential  to 
our  happiness  and  strength." 

Referring  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by 
the  recent  census,  he  says,  "If  we  can  delay  but  for  a  few  years 
the  necessity  of  vindicating  the  laws  of  nature  on  the  ocean, 
we  shall  be  the  more  sure  of  doing  it  with  effect.  The  day  is 
within  my  time  as  well  as  yours,  when  we  may  say  by  what 
laws  other  nations  shall  treat  us  on  the  sea.  And  we  will  say 
it.  In  the  mean  time  we  wish  to  let  every  treaty  we  have  drop 
off  without  renewal." 

The  methodical  habits  of  business  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
always  been  familiar,  he  sought  to  introduce  into  his  cabinet, 
and  in  all  the  departments  of  the  administration.  On  the  6th 
of  November  he  addressed  a  circular  to  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, on  the  subject  of  their  modes  of  communication  with  the 
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president,  and  of  transacting  official  business.  He  details  the 
practice  "pursued  by  General  Washington  by  which  he  saw 
every  thing,  to  whatever  department  it  was  addressed;  he  form- 
ed a  central  point  for  the  different  branches;  preserved  a  unity 
of  object  and  action  among  them;  exercised  that  participation 
in  the  gestion  of  affairs  which  his  office  made  incumbent  on  him; 
and  met  himself  the  due  responsibility  for  whatever  was  done" 
— and  he  recommended  it  to  their  adoption. 

Congress  having  assembled  on  the  first  Monday  in  December, 
on  the  following  day  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  pursuance  of  his  prede- 
termined purpose,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  speaker, 
instead  of  a  speech,  as  had  been  the  previous  practice. 

"Sir:  The  circumstances  under  which  we  find  ourselves  at 
this  place  rendering  inconvenient  the  mode  heretofore  prac- 
tised, of  making  by  personal  address  the  first  communications 
between  the  legislative  and  executive  branches,  1  have  adopt- 
ed that  by  message,  as  used  on  all  subsequent  occasions  through 
the  session.  In  doing  this  I  have  had  principal  regard  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  legislature,  to  the  economy  of  their  time,  to  their 
relief  from  the  embarrassment  of  immediate  answers  on  sub- 
jects not  yet  fully  before  them,  and  to  the  benefits  thence  result- 
ing to  the  public  affairs.  Trusting  that  a  procedure  founded  on 
these  motives  will  meet  their  approbation,  I  beg  leave  through 
you,  sir,  to  communicate  the  inclosed  message,  with  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  it,  to  the  honourable  the  Senate,  and  pray 
you  to  accept  for  yourself  and  them  the  homage  of  my  high  re- 
spect and  consideration."  The  reason,  however,  which  weigh- 
ed with  him  probably  more  than  any  other,  was  that  a  speech 
savoured  of  the  forms  of  royalty,  was  passed  over  in  silence. 
But  he  well  knew  that  this  motive  would  be  fully  understood 
and  properly  appreciated  by  those  whose  favour  and  approba- 
tion he  was  most  desirous  of  obtaining. 

In  this  message  he  notices  the  recent  peace  in  Europe  in 
terms  of  congratulation,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  the  wrongs 
which  neutral  nations  had  suffered  during  the  war  would  now 
be  repaired.  He  mentions  the  pacific  temper  of  the  Indians, 
their  progress  in  the  useful  arts,  and  their  consequent  increase 
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in  numbers.  The  recent  hostilities  with  Tripoli,  and  the  effi- 
cient measures  we  had  taken  to  defend  our  commerce  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  stated,  and  further  measures  as  to  this  and 
the  other  Barbary  powers  were  recommended. 

Passing  then  to  matters  of  internal  policy,  he  mentions  the 
late  census,  which  indicates  a  duplication  of  numbers  in  iittle 
more  than  twenty-two  years — an  increase  of  revenue  far  greater 
than  that  of  population;  and  that  although  it  would  probably  be 
effected  by  our  foreign  relations,  yet  he  thought  we  might  dis- 
pense with  all  the  internal  taxes,  excise,  and  the  postage  on 
newspapers. 

He  suggests,  however,  that  this  diminution  of  burthens  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  expense:  he  recommends 
a  reduction  of  the  civil  list,  the  army  and  navy,  and  says 
he  has  already  begun  the  reduction  when  he  had  the  powers 
of  multiplying  barriers  against  public  waste,  "by  appropriating 
specific  sums  to  every  specific  purpose  susceptible  of  definition; 
by  disallowing  all  applications  of  money  varying  from  the  ap- 
propriation in  object,  or  transcending  it  in  amount;  by  reducing 
the  undefined  field  of  contingencies,  and  thereby  circumscribing 
discretionary  powers  over  money;  and  by  bringing  back  to  a 
single  department  all  accountabilities  for  money,  where  the  ex- 
aminations may  be  prompt,  efficacious,  and  uniform." 

An  attention  to  the  militia,  as  our  main  reliance  for  defence,  is 
earnestly  pressed.  As  to  the  navy,  while  he  admits  that  a  small 
force  will  probably  be  needed  for  the  Mediterranean  service, 
he  thinks  the  other  expenditure  had  better  be  in  providing  such 
articles  as  may  be  kept  without  waste,  until  any  public  exigen- 
cy required  them.  Fortifications  and  navy  yards  are  mention- 
ed in  a  way  to  lessen  the  amount  ordinarily  expended  on  them, 
rather  than  to  keep  it  up.  After  stating  that  "Agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation,  the  four  pillars  of  our 
prosperity,  are  then  most  thriving  when  left  most  free  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise,"  he  admits  that  "protection  from  casual  em- 
barrassment, however,  may  sometimes  be  seasonably  interpos- 
ed." He  calls  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem, and  especially  that  portion  of  it  recently  erected,  and 
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promises  to  furnish  them  with  statements  of  the  business  pre- 
viously depending  in  the  courts,  that  they  may  judge  of  the  pro- 
portion between  the  courts  and  the  duties  assigned  to  them. 
The  importance  of  jury  trial  and  their  impartial  selection  is  also 
recommended  to  their  notice.  He  concludes  with  recommend- 
ing a  revisal  of  the  laws  of  naturalization,  and  suggests  that  a 
residence  of  fourteen  years,  as  was  then  one  of  the  requisites, 
was  too  long.  "And  shall  we  refuse,"  he  asks,  "to  the  unhappy 
fugitives  from  distress  that  hospitality  which  the  savages  of  the 
wilderness  extended  to  our  fathers  arriving  in  this  land?  Shall 
oppressed  humanity  find  no  asylum  on  this  globe?" 

This  message,  as  was  to  be  expected,  was  vehemently  assail- 
ed by  the  federal  party.  The  points  deemed  most  exception- 
able, or  at  least  most  vulnerable  to  attack,  were  the  reduction 
of  the  revenue,  the  army,  and  navy,  the  revision  of  the  judicial 
system,  and  the  proposed  facility  to  naturalization;  all  of  which 
they  attributed  either  to  false  or  visionary  notions  of  govern- 
ment, or  to  an  unprincipled  sacrifice  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  to  popular  prejudices.  The  very  mode  of  communication, 
which  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  general  usage,  and 
which  is  in  accordance  with  the  universal  practice  in  the  states, 
did  not  escape  censure,  but  was  arraigned  as  proceeding  from 
an  overweening  desire  of  popularity,  and  a  covert  design  to  cast 
an  invidious  shade  on  the  character  of  General  Washington 
and  Mr.  Adams. 

All  these  measures  were  the  more  unacceptable,  because  if 
they  had  a  fortunate  issue,  they  would  be  at  once  a  practical 
rebuke  on  their  own  course  when  in  power,  and  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  that  of  the  republicans.  The  best  talents  of  the 
party  were  therefore  put  in  requisition  to  bring  them  into  dis- 
credit with  the  people,  and  to  show  that  so  far  as  they  were 
able  to  reduce  the  taxes  and  yet  make  good  the  public  engage- 
ments, they  were  indebted  to  the  schemes  of  finance  introduced 
by  their  predecessors,  and  which  they  had  invariably  opposed. 
The  general  expressions  of  philanthropy  which  occasionally 
found  a  place  in  the  message,  were  sneered  at  as  an  offering  to 
a  spurious  philosophy  then  in  vogue;  and  disaster  and  ruin  were 
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confidently  predicted  to  the  nation  for  committing  the  reins  to 
those  who  had  neither  the  skill  nor  firmness  to  guide  them. 
Among  these  attacks,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  both  for  ta- 
lent and  bitterness,  was  a  pamphlet  attributed  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  which  after  bestowing  the  harshest  strictures  on  every 
part  of  the  message,  and  a  warm  panegyric  on  the  policy  of 
the  preceding  administrations,  interspersed  with  sarcasms  on 
the  personal  character  of  the  president,  concludes  in  the 
following  strain  of  scornful  obloquy:  "Consummate  in  the 
paltry  science  of  courting  and  winning  popular  favour,  they 
falsely  infer  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  govern,  and  they 
will  be  the  last  to  discover  their  error.  But  let  them  be  assured 
that  the  people  will  not  long  continue  the  dupes  of  their  perni- 
cious sorceries.  Already  the  cause  of  truth  has  derived  this  ad- 
vantage from  the  crude  essays  of  their  chief,  that  the  film  has 
been  removed  from  many  an  eye.  The  credit  of  great  abilities 
was  allowed  him  by  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  disap- 
proved his  principles,  but  the  short  space  of  nine  months  has 
been  amply  sufficient  to  dispel  that  illusion;  and  even  some  of 
his  most  partial  votaries  begin  to  suspect,  that  they  have  been 
mistaken  in  the  object  of  their  idolatry." 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  however  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  his 
course,  so  obnoxious  to  his  adversaries,  was  approved  by  his 
friends,  who  constituted  a  great  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple; and,  confident  it  was  adapted  to  the  solid  interests  of  the 
nation  as  well  as  suited  to  its  ruling  tastes,  he  trusted  to  time  to 
justify  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  fairer  portion  even  of  his  oppo- 
nents.    In  this  expectation  he  was  not  disappointed. 
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effect  of  the  Cession  at  Louisiana.  Callender's  Libels.  Piers  in  the 
Delaware.  Forbearance  towards  his  opponents.  The  right  of  de- 
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Mr.  Monroe's  mission  to  France — motives  for  the  appointment. 

1801—1802. 

In  this  Congress,  by  reason  of  the  recent  favourable  changes 
in  some  of  the  states,  the  republican  party  had  a  small  majority 
in  both  Houses.  They  therefore  determined  to  carry  their 
plans  of  reform  and  economy  into  execution,  whilst  their  adver- 
saries prepared  to  resist  their  schemes  to  the  utmost,  by  every 
means  which  wit,  logic,  or  legislative  tactics  could  effect.  The 
two  great  objects  of  party  contest,  were  the  repeal  of  the  inter- 
nal taxes,  and  of  the  law  which  created  a  new  set  of  federal 
courts  at  the  preceding  session. 

The  circumstances  under  which  this  alteration  in  the  judicial 
system  was  made  had  given  great  offence  to  the  republican 
party,  and  had  furnished  them  with  a  copious  theme  of  reproach 
against  their  adversaries.     It  was  insisted  that  the  system,  as 
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previously  organized,  was  fully  competent  to  the  performance 
of  all  the  business  brought  before  them,  limited  as  was  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  federal  courts  to  the  cases  specified  by  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  one  class  of  the  suits  there  litigated,  that  of 
British  debts,  which  had  hitherto  furnished  the  principal  part 
of  their  business,  was  every  day  growing  less.  The  creation 
then  of  twenty-four  new  courts,  when  the  business  in  those  al- 
ready established  was  declining  rather  than  decreasing,  was  re- 
garded as  merely  making  provision  for  that  number  of  federal 
partizans  at  the  public  expense.  It  was  further  said  that  even 
if  the  public  interest  had  called  for  this  addition  to  the  number 
of  federal  judges,  it  would  have  been  but  an  act  of  decent  re- 
spect for  the  majority  of  the  community,  to  allow  the  president 
elect  to  appoint  the  judges,  especially  as  all  those  previously 
appointed  belonged  to  the  federal  party.  But  the  injustice  was 
aggravated  by  the  utter  disregard  of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  majority,  and  the  earnest,  and  even  indecorous  impatience 
manifested  to  exercise  power  to  the  last  moment,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  a  party  too,  on  which  the  people  had  passed  a  sentence  of 
condemnation.  This  law  having  received  the  president's  signa- 
ture on  the  13th  of  February,  there  was  of  course  less  than 
three  weeks  for  the  appointments  to  be  made  and  to  pass  the 
senate,  and  to  effect  their  purpose  in  so  short  a  time  it  is  said 
that  the  signing  of  some  of  the  commissions  of  the  judges  was 
not  completed  until  the  last  hour  of  the  last  day  of  Mr.  Adams's 
administration.  It  was  in  allusion  to  this  fact  that  they  were 
often  then  called  in  derision,  "the  midnight  judges." 

This  law  and  these  appointments  then  was  so  generally  re- 
garded by  the  republican  party  as  a  gross  abuse  of  power,  and 
under  the  forms  of  laws,  as  a  fraud  on  the  rights  of  the  majori- 
ty, that  they  were  well  inclined  to  annul  the  act,  by  a  repeal 
of  the  law,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the  constitution, 
one  of  the  provisions  of  which  seemed  at  first  view  to  forbid  it. 
Legal  acumen  was  therefore  put  in  requisition  to  interpret  that 
instrument  so  as  to  surmount  the  difficulty,  and  according  to 
the  ordinary  effect  of  such  mental  process,  it  was  finally  suc- 
cessful. 
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The  federal  party,  on  the  other  hand,  congratulated  them- 
selves on  this  state  of  policy,  and  felt  secure  of  the  issue. 
As  things  were  they  had  the  whole  corps  of  the  judiciary  of 
their  party,  and  this  number  of  corps  greatly  increased,  and 
diffused  throughout  the  Union;  and  what  was  a  minor  concern 
to  the  party,  secured  places  of  distinction  and  emolument  to 
partizans.  These  circumstances  favoured  the  continuance  of 
the  law.  If,  however,  the  triumphant  party  should  attempt 
to  repeal  it,  they  believed  it  would  afford  them  abundant  ma- 
terials to  bring  their  adversaries  into  discredit  with  the  people, 
who  would  thus  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  see  that  those 
who  had  been  advocates  for  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  con- 
stitution, could  be  ultra  latitudinarian  in  construing  it  when  it 
suited  their  purpose:  and  that  with  all  their  pretended  fears  of 
the  designs  of  the  federalists  and  their  noisy  clamours  for  the 
interests  of  the  people,  they  had  only  the  acquisition  of  power 
and  office  in  view.  So  confident  were  the  federalists  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  would  have  over  their  adversaries  in  this  argu- 
ment, that  they  actually  wished  the  latter  would  carry  their 
purpose  into  execution.  They,  at  all  events,  hoped  they  would 
attempt  it,  as  whether  they  succeeded  or  failed,  it  would  furnish 
them  with  the  same  fruitful  theme  of  party  reproach,  and  of 
making  eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  violated  constitution. 

It  appears  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  vene- 
rable friend  John  Dickinson  on  the  19th  of  December,  that  he 
did  not  then  look  forward  to  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  law. 
"My  great  anxiety,"  he  says,  "is  at  present^to  avail  ourselves  of 
an  ascendancy  to  establish  good  principles  and  good  practices;  to 
fortify  republicanism  behind  as  many  barriers  as  possible,  that 
the  outworks  may  give  time  to  rally  and  save  the  citadel,  should 
that  be  again  in  danger.  On  their  part  they  have  retired  with 
the  judiciary  as  a  strong  hold.  There  the  remains  of  federal- 
ism are  to  be  preserved  and  fed  from  the  treasury,  and  from 
that  battery  all  the  works  of  republicanism  are  to  be  beaten 
down  and  erased.  By  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  constitution, 
which  has  made  judges  irremoveable,  they  have  multiplied  use- 
less judges  merely  to  strengthen  their  phalanx." 
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It  was,  however,  finally  decided  by  the  majority  to  attempt 
its  repeal,  and  after  a  warm  and  protracted  debate  of  sixteen 
days  it  was  effected  by  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  59  to  32.  In  the  Senate  where  parties  were  more  nearly 
balanced,  the  repeal  had  been  carried  by  a  single  vote. 

The  other  principal  acts  of  this  session  were  the  repeal  of 
the  internal  taxes  of  every  kind:  the  reduction  of  the  military 
establishment:  and  a  law  for  the  final  extinguishment  of  the 
debt,  and  an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  naturalization  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  previous  residence  of  a  foreigner  from  fourteen  years 
to  five. 

On  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  speaks  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Dickinson:  "You  will,  perhaps,  have  been  alarmed, 
as  some  have  been,  at  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  whole  of 
the  internal  taxes.  But  it  is  perfectly  safe.  They  are  under 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  we  can  economize  the  government  two 
or  three  millions  a  year.  The  impost  alone  gives  us  ten  or 
eleven  millions  annually,  increasing  at  a  compound  ratio  of  six 
and  two-thirds  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  consequently  doubling 
in  ten  years.  But  leaving  that  increase  for  contingencies,  the 
present  amount  will  support  the  government,  pay  the  interest 
of  the  public  debt,  and  discharge  the  principal  in  fifteen  years. 
If  the  increase  proceeds,  and  no  contingencies  demand  it,  it  will 
pay  off  the  principal  in  a  shorter  time.  Exactly  one  half  of 
the  public  debt,  to  wit,  thirty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  is  owned 
in  the  United  States.  That  capital  will  then  be  set  afloat, 
to  be  employed  in  rescuing  our  commerce  from  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  or  in  agriculture,  canals,  bridges,  or  other  useful  en- 
terprises. By  suppressing  at  once  the  whole  internal  taxes,  we 
abolish  three-fourths  of  the  offices  now  existing,  and  spread  over 
the  land."  It  seems  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  if  he  had  been 
as  ambitious  of  power  or  as  insincere  in  his  professions  of  econo- 
my as  his  enemies  represented  him,  he  would  have  sought  to 
continue  these  taxes,  and  consequently  his  means  of  rewarding 
friends  and  adherents,  for  which  he  could  have  been  at  no  loss 
for  plausible  pretexts;  and  that  by  the  weight  of  his  popularity, 
and  the  intrinsic  recommendations  of  the  offices  themselves,  he 
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would  have  been  supported  in  it  by  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
He  shewed  himself,  however,  throughout  his  administration,  as 
opposed  to  executive  patronage,  in  his  own  case,  as  when  the 
power  was  to  be  wielded  by  another. 

The  course  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  legislature  in  the  re- 
peal of  the  judiciary  act,  did  not  receive  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  republican  party.  To  those  who  regarded  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judges  as  a  cardinal  principle  in  free  governments, 
the  repeal  appeared  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  constitution;  as  if  the  judges  could  be  deprived  of  their  office 
by  the  abolition  of  their  courts,  the  provision  in  the  constitution 
by  which  they  were  to  hold  it  "during  good  behaviour,"  was 
rendered  nugatory,  and  the  judiciary  were  virtually  rendered 
dependent  on  the  legislature.  Nor  were  there  wanting  mode- 
rate men  in  the  republican  ranks  who  believed  the  repeal  of  this 
law  to  be  as  clear  an  infraction  of  the  constitution  as  the  sedi- 
tion law  had  been.  The  number  of  these  was,  however,  too 
small  to  produce  effect,  and  their  disapprobation,  together  with 
the  louder  voice  of  the  opposition,  were  drowned  in  the  popular 
huzzas  which  were  every  where  heard  for  the  new  administra- 
tion. 

One  of  the  favourite  political  objects  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  republican  party,  was  the  discharge  of  the 
public  debt.  He  believed  that  in  creating  a  class  of  men  of 
influence  who  were  interested  in  supporting  the  measures  of 
government,  more  mischief  was  likely  to  be  done  in  aiding  it  to 
enlarge  its  powers,  than  good  in  assisting  to  preserve  the  Union, 
which  he  believed  could  be  maintained  by  no  means  so  effect- 
ually as  by  a  mild,  economical,  and  beneficent  course  of  policy. 
He  always  supposed  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Alexander  Ha- 
milton not  to  pay  off  the  debt,  or  even  to  lessen  it,  but  rather 
to  increase  it;  and  that  with  this  view,  he  had  rendered  it  so 
complicated  as  to  make  its  real  state  unintelligible  to  the  na- 
tion. In  truth  the  leading  politicians  of  both  parties  had  not 
yet  sufficiently  learnt  to  disengage  themselves  from  European 
notions  in  policy  and  government,  but  unconsciously  adopted 
principles  and  maxims  from  that  quarter,  and  especially  from 
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England,  which  were  inapplicable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  United  States;  and  some  of  which  time  had  shown  to  be 
erroneous  every  where.     Both  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
seemed  to  have  been  thus  led  into  a  course  of  false  reasoning  on 
this  subject.  The  former,  convinced  of  the  ruinous  consequences 
of  a  large  public  debt,  from  the  speculations  of  all  best  English 
political  writers,  and  of  its  tendency  to  increase  after  a  begin- 
ning was  once  made,  deprecated  the  creation  of  a  national  debt 
here  as  fraught  with  the  same  mischiefs  as  it  produced,  and  the 
same  dangers  it  threatened  in  England.     Influenced  by  these 
views,  the  effect  of  our  rapid  increase  in  numbers  and  wealth, 
in  gradually  lightening  the  public  burdens  was  not  sufficiently 
regarded.     If  we  compare  the  debt  of  the  United  States  in  the 
beginning  of  General  Washington's  administration  with  that  of 
England,  we  find   that  here  the  proportion  of  debt  was  but 
twenty  dollars  to  each  individual,  and  of  annual  interest  but 
one  dollar:  whereas,  in  England  the  proportion  of  the  debt  was 
more  than  twohundred  dollars  to  each  person,  and  of  interest,eight 
dollars;  and  moderate  as  was  this  comparative  burthen,  it  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  continually  diminish.     In  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration  the  proportion  of  debt  to  each  individual  had  al- 
ready declined  to  ten  dollars.    In  the  year  1830,  it  was  reduced 
to  less  than  four  dollars,  and  the  annual  interest  to  about  six- 
teen cents;  though  in  the  intervening  time,  it  had  been  more 
than  doubled  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  the 
war  of  1S13.     Nor  were  those  calculations  of  the  future  better 
founded,  which  regarded  the  public  debt  as  an  important  ce- 
ment of  the  Union;  because  the  proportion  of  the  fundholders 
always  bore  an  insignificant  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
voters,  and  that  proportion  was  constantly  growing  less,  even 
had  the  debt  remained  stationary.     The  support  to  the  govern- 
ment from  this  class  of  men  was  equally  overrated  by  both  par- 
ties; and  therefore  it  was  that  as  a  party,  the  republicans 
viewed  the  funding  system  with  unwarranted  fear  and  appre- 
hension, and  the  others,  the  federalists,  with  extravagant  favour 
and  approbation. 

Entertaining  such  views,  Mr.  Jefferson  patriotically  lost  no 
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time  in  adopting  measures  which  would,  in  a  given  term,  and 
that  not  a  long  one,  extinguish  the  debt;  and  of  simplifying  the 
whole  system  of  finance.     With  this  view,  Mr.  Gallatin,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  first  year  of  the  administration, 
had  set  about  providing  an  adequate  sinking  fund,  by  which  the 
debt  would  be  discharged  in  about  fifteen  years,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  which  every  one  was  able  to  understand  and  appreciate. 
On  the  1st  of  April,  1801,  Mr.   Jefferson  addressed   a  letter 
to  him  on  this  subject,  in  which,  after  approving  the  secre- 
tary's plan  of  having  one  aggregate  fund  from  which  every 
thing  was  to  be  paid,  he  further  suggests  that  all  the  money  in 
the  treasury  should  form  a  consolidated  mass,  from  which  the 
whole  expenditure  should  be  paid,  and  should  have  preference 
in   the  following  order — 1.  The   interest   of  the  public  debt. 
2.    Such  parts  of  the  principal  as  the  creditors  had  a  right 
to   demand.      3.  The  expenses  of  the  government.     4.  Such 
parts   of  the  debt  as  the  government  had  the  right  of  pay- 
ing.    To  this  he  proposes  that  degree  of  clearness  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  accounts  that  every  intelligent  man  in  the  Union 
could  readily  understand  them,  and  detect  abuses.     "Our  pre- 
decessors,'' he  remarks,  "have  endeavoured,  by  intricacies  of 
system,  and  shuffling  over  the  investigation  from  one  officer  to 
another,  to  cover  every  thing  from  detection.     I  hope  we  shall 
go  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  that  by  our  honest  and  judi- 
cious reformations,  we  may  be  able,  within  the  limits  of  our 
time,  to  bring  things  back  to  that  simple  and  intelligible  system 
on  which  they  should  have  been  organized  at  first."     He  fur- 
ther proposed  a  reduction  in  the  officers  of  the  treasury  to  a 
keeper  of  the  money,  a  keeper  of  accounts,  and  the  head  of  the 
department;  but  this  reform,  it  would  seem,  was  not  found  ad- 
visable, as  it  was  never  tried. 

On  the  general  pacification  of  Europe  in  1801,  it  appeared 
that  Spain  had  ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  in  pursuance  of  a 
wish  which  had  been  long  entertained  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  as  had  been  several  years  before  predicted.  As  soon 
as  the  fact  was  certainly  known  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
in  the  spring  of  1802,  it  filled  the  whole  United  States  with 
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anxiety  and  apprehension.  The  possession  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans  had  been  long  known  to  have  a  most  important  bear- 
ing on  the  connexion  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  western 
states.  The  Mississippi  afforded  the  only  outlet  for  the  great 
and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  products  of  the  west  which 
sought  a  foreign  market,  and  they  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
it  without  a  place  of  deposit,  such  as  New  Orleans,  where  those 
products  could  be  reshipped  in  sea  vessels.  If,  then,  this  port 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power,  it  could  always  be  used 
either  in  the  way  of  a  bribe  or  a  threat  to  operate  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  west  to  detach  them  from  the  other  states.  And 
though  their  attachment  to  the  Union  should  prove  strong 
enough  to  resist  such  influences,  it  would  be  only  on  condition 
of  asserting  their  rights  and  supporting  such  vital  interests  by 
force,  if  it  was  necessary,  and  thus  involving  the  nation  in  war. 
If  this  evil  was  felt  to  be  sufficiently  great  when  Spain  owned 
Louisiana,  how  much  would  it  be  enhanced  when  her  rights 
were  transferred  to  a  nation  so  powerful,  enterprising,  and  am- 
bitious as  the  French  republic,  and  which  had  been  for  some 
time  alienated  from  the  United  States.  Supposing  too  this  danger 
removed,  and  the  right  of  deposit  secured,  the  United  States 
could  not  see  with  indifference  so  formidable  a  power  as  France 
planting  a  colony  along  her  borders,  by  which  they  would  be 
hemmed  in,  and  flanked  on  the  north  and  the  south  by  the  two 
most  potent  nations  on  the  globe.  In  this  position  causes  of 
collision  would  be  likely  to  occur,  and  pretexts  would  never  be 
wanting,  when  the  neighbouring  states  presented  such  a  prize  to 
tempt  the  ambition  of  France.  The  alarm  was  the  greater 
from  the  recollection  of  the  many  European  nations  which  had 
been  recently  either  won  by  the  arts,  or  subdued  by  the  arms 
of  the  French  republic.  So  lively  and  general  were  these 
apprehensions,  that  it  is  believed  the  American  people  would 
have  been  willing  to  incur  the  certain  evils  of  war  at  once, 
rather  than  have  risked  the  dangers  they  apprehended.  They 
were  fortunately  relieved  from  this  alternative  by  a  lucky  oc- 
casion, dexterously  improved  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  cabinet. 
Having  learnt  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  he,  on  the  18th  of 
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April,  1802,  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Livingston  in  Paris 
on  the  subject,  in  which  he  unfolds,  with  great  clearness  and 
force,  the  new  attitude  in  which  the  transfer  of  that  country 
would  place  the  United  States  and  France  towards  each  other. 
He  says,  "it  completely  reverses  all  the  relations  of  the  United 
States."  That  hitherto  they  "regarded  France  as  their  'natu- 
ral friend.'  "  That  there  "was  one  single  spot  on  the  globe,  the 
possessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy;"  which 
spot  was  New  Orleans,  "through  which  the  produce  of  three- 
eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market,  and  ere  long  yield 
more  than  half  of  our  whole  produce."  That  this  could  not 
be  possessed  by  France  with  the  same  prospect  of  quiet  as  by 
Spain,  who  was  both  feeble  and  pacific,  and  who  might  ere  long 
find  it  convenient  to  exchange  it  for  something  of  more  value. 
"But  as  to  France,  the  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the  energy 
and  restlessness  of  her  character,  placed  in  a  point  of  eternal 
friction  with  us — and  our  character,  which,  though  quiet,  and 
loving  peace  and  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  is  high-minded;  despis- 
ing wealth  in  competition  with  insult  or  injury;  enterprising 
and  energetic  as  any  nation  on  the  earth" — these  circumstances 
rendered  it  impossible  that  France  and  the  United  States  could 
long  continue  friends,  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a  position. 
That  from  the  moment  France  took  "possession  of  New  Orleans, 
we  must  ally  ourselves  with  Great  Britain,  and  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  a  maritime  force,  for  which  we  have  such  ample  re- 
sources; the  certain  consequence  of  which  wrould  be  the  de- 
struction of  any  settlement  she  may  have  made  on  any  part  of 
this  continent,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  war  in  Europe,  and 
the  loss  of  New  Orleans."  That  this  measure  was  deprecated 
not  from  fear  of  France,  but  "from  the  wish  to  preserve  peace, 
and  our  present  friendly  relations  with  her."  He  asks  whether 
for  "such  a  short-lived  possession  of  New  Orleans  France  will 
transfer  such  a  weight  into  the  scale  of  the  enemy?"  He  how- 
ever adds,  that  "if  she  considers  Louisiana  as  indispensable  to 
her  interests,  she  may  still  cede  the  island  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  Floridas."  That  this  cession  would  "in  a  great  degree  re- 
move the  causes  of  irritation,  and  at  any  time  prevent  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  resorting  to  arrangements  with  Great  Britain;"  but 
that  even  then,  "we  should  consider  New  Orleans  and  the  Flori- 
das  as  no  equivalent  for  the  risk  of  a  quarrel  with  France,  pro- 
duced bv  her  vicinage."  He  correctly  remarks  in  conclusion, 
that  "Every  eye  in  the  United  States  is  now  fixed  on  the  af- 
fairs of  Louisiana.  Perhaps  nothing  since  the  revolutionary 
war,  has  produced  more  uneasy  sensations  through  the  body  of 
the  nation,  and  in  spite  of  our  temporary  bickerings  with 
France,  she  'still  had  a  strong  hold  on  our  affections.'  " 

These  views  were  fortunately    favoured  by  the  course  of 
events  which  was  then  passing  in  Europe. 

Among  the  minor  vexations  which  Mr.  Jefferson  experienced 
in  the  early  part  of  his  administration,  was  that  which  was  caus- 
ed by  the  ingratitude  and  calumnies  of  a  mercenary  writer, 
James  T.  Callender.     He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  possessed  of 
a  good  genius,  improved  by  education,  and  had  sought  an  asy- 
lum in  this  country  either  from  poverty  or  prosecution.     He 
soon  found  employment  in  Philadelphia,  as  a  political  writer,  on 
the  side  of  the  republican  party;  and  having  attracted  attention 
by  the  coarse  vigour  of  his  style,  Mr.  Jefferson  among  others  of 
his  party,  learning  of  Calender's  indigence,  made  him  donations 
of  small  sums  of  money,  from  time  to  time.     Thus  encouraged, 
he  had  redoubled  his  efforts  during  the  hottest  of  the  conflict, 
and  had  even  brought  out  a  volume  or  two  in  which  he  assailed 
the  members  of  the  administration  and  federal  party,  personally 
and  politically,  with  all  his  powers  of  argument  and  vituperation. 
He  often  wrote  with  great  force,  but  his  charges  were  in  such 
a  style  of  exaggeration,  and  expressed  in  a  strain  of  ribaldry 
and  vulgarity  so  unusual,  that  he  was  likely  to  injure  the  cause 
he  espoused  yet  more  than  to  serve  it.     When,  however,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  elected,  he  seemed  to  consider  that  his  labours 
had  contributed  to  that  result,  and  he  boldly  applied  to  him  for 
the  office  of  postmaster  at  Richmond  as  his  reward.     This  office 
was  worth  about  1500  dollars  a  year,  and  was  then  held  by  the  edi- 
tor of  a  newspaper  and  a  federalist;  of  course,  it  came  within  the 
rule  that  had  been  furnished  for  removals.     As  he  had  no  sort 
of  claim  to  this,  or  indeed  to  any  office,  his  services  having 
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already  received  the  only  remuneration  ever  thought  of,  he  was 
of  course  refused;  but  the  refusal  was  accompanied  with  a  further 
gratuity  of  fifty  dollars.  It  should  be  farther  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  as  soon  as  he  became  president,  exercised  his 
powers  of  pardon  in  favour  of  Callender,  as  well  as  all  others 
who  had  been  convicted  under  the  sedition  law,  and  were  then 
undergoing  sentence  of  imprisonment.  He  took  great  offence 
at  the  refusal,  and  in  no  long  time  was  found  writing  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  new  administration;  and  he  openly  justified  his  deser- 
tion, on  the  ground  of  the  ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Jefferson.  He  was  of  course  welcomed  by  his  new  allies,  and 
having  connected  himself  with  the  editor  of  an  obscure  journal, 
recently  established  in  Richmond,  (the  Recorder,)  he  poured 
forth  against  the  republican  party  generally,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
in  particular,  a  torrent  of  scurrility  and  slander,  of  which 
no  example  had  been  previously  afforded  in  the  United  States, 
not  even  by  himself.  The  private  life  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  present 
and  past,  was  the  subject  of  the  closest  scrutiny,  and  wherever 
he  was  believed  to  be  vulnerable,  no  matter  for  what  cause,  or 
upon  what  evidence,  he  was  unhesitatingly  assailed  in  the  gross- 
est and  most  offensive  way.  Such  too  are  the  debasing  effects 
of  party  malignity,  that  there  were  not  wanting  those  of  the 
federal  party  who  were  panders  to  this  writer's  vindictive  calum- 
nies, and  communicated  every  piece  of  scandal  or  gossip,  no 
matter  how  unfit  for  the  public  eye,  how  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence, or  improbable  in  itself,  which  was  thought  at  all  likely 
to  lower  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The 
paper  which  was  the  vehicle  of  these  slanders,  and  which  pre- 
viously circulated  scarcely  out  of  Richmond,  now  found  its  way 
to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  Union.  It  remains  to  be  added 
that  while  this  wretched  libeller,  who  had  now  become  an  ha- 
bitual sot,  was  disseminating  his  slanders  and  ribaldry  with  un- 
tiring virulence,  he  was  one  morning  found  drowned  in  James 
River,  where  he  had  been  bathing,  it  was  supposed,  in  a  state 
of  intoxication. 

That  Mr.  Jefferson  was  annoyed  by  the  libels  sufficiently  ap- 
pears by  a  long  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  living 
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in  Richmond,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1802,  in  which  he  gives  a 
detail  of  his  first  acquaintance  with  Callender,  and  of  all  the 
dealings  or  communications  he  ever  had  with  him.* 

In  consequence  of  a  disagreement  between  the  commissioners 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  about  the  interpretation 
of  the  6th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  the  consequent  dis- 
solution of  the  board,  a  further  negotiation  took  place  on  the 
subject,  and  Mr.  King,  the  American  minister  at  London,  was 
instructed  to  agree  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  British 
government,  to  pay  a  specific  sum,  in  lieu  of  all  such  claims 
under  that  article  of  the  treaty  as  could  not  be  recovered  by 
law  against  American  citizens.  He  accordingly  signed  a  con- 
vention, by  which  600,000  pounds  sterling  was  agreed  to  be 
paid  in  three  annual  instalments. 

The  course  now  pursued  by  the  French  government  towards 
this  country  plainly  showed  that  they  no  longer  regarded 
it  with  any  favour,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  the  Ameri- 
can minister  in  Paris,  dated  October  10th,  1802,  adverting  to 
this  fact,  says  that  we  should  take  no  part  between  her  and  her 
rival,  but  that  we  wished  to  remain  well  with  France.  He 
adds,  however,  our  conviction  "that  no  consequences  however 
ruinous  to  them,  can  secure  us  with  certainty  against  the  ex- 
travagance of  her  present  rulers:"  but  while  we  should  "do  no- 
thing which  the  first  nation  on  earth  would  deem  crouching,  we 
had  better  give  to  all  our  communications  to  them  a  very  mild, 
complaisant,  and  even  friendly  complexion,  but  always  indepen- 
dent." Callender's  slanders  were  so  full  upon  his  mind  at  this 
time,  that  he  even  mentions  the  subject  to  Mr.  Livingston.  "You 
will  have  seen,"  he  says,  "by  our  newspapers,  that  with  the  aid 
of  a  lying  renegado  from  republicanism,  the  federalists  have 
opened  all  their  sluices  of  calumny.  They  say  we  lied  them 
out  of  power,  and  openly  avow  they  will  do  the  same  by  us. 
But  it  was  not  lies  or  arguments  on  our  part  which  dethroned 
them,  but  their  own  foolish  acts,  alien  laws,  taxes,  extravagan- 
ces and  heresies." 

*  III.  Jeff.  Corr.,  p.  495. 
Vol.  II.— 16 
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It  seems  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Gal- 
latin about  this  time,  October  13th,  that  he  regarded  the  act  of 
Congress  for  building  piers  in  the  Delaware  as  unconstitutional, 
so  far  as  its  object  was  to  benefit  navigation,  and  it  was  derived 
from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  act  might  be  brought  within  the  constitution,  under 
the  power  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  which  gives  a  power 
to  provide  "receptacles  for  it,  and  places  to  cover  and  protect 
it."  He  considered  that  the  building  of  light-houses  was  also 
liable  to  the  first  objection;  but  that  the  utility  of  the  thing 
had  sanctioned  the  infraction.  Notwithstanding  the  provoca- 
tion he  was  daily  receiving  from  the  federal  presses,  they  seem- 
ed to  have  had  no  effect  in  turning  him  from  his  prescribed 
course  of  administering  the  government.  The  following  senti- 
ments and  views  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, were  as  liberal  as  wise.  Having  noticed  the  favoura- 
able  changes  of  public  opinion,  as  indicated  by  the  recent  elec- 
tions, he  says,  "The  opinion  I  originally  formed  has  never  been 
changed,  that  such  of  the  body  of  the  people  as  thought  them- 
selves federalists,  would  find  that  they  were  republicans,  and 
would  come  over  to  us  by  degrees;  but  that  their  leaders  had 
gone  too  far  to  change."  After  mentioning  the  increasing  bit- 
terness of  this  portion  of  them,  he  adds  in  a  tone  of  elevation 
which  cannot  be  too  much  commended,  "I  shall  take  no  other 
revenge  than  by  a  steady  pursuit  of  economy  and  peace,  and  by 
the  establishment  of  republican  principles  in  substance  and 
form,  to  sink  federalism  into  an  abyss  from  which  there  shall  be 
no  resurrection  of  it.  I  still  think  our  original  idea  as  to  office 
is  best:  that  is,  to  depend  for  the  obtaining  a  just  participation 
on  deaths,  resignations,  and  delinquencies.  This  will  least  affect 
the  tranquillity  of  the  people,  and  prevent  their  giving  into  the 
suggestion  of  our  enenmies,  that  ours  has  been  a  contest  for 
office,  not  for  principle.  This  is  rather  a  slow  operation,  but  it 
is  sure,  if  we  pursue  it  steadily,  which,  however,  has  not  been 
done  with  the  undeviating  resolution  I  could  have  wished.  To 
these  means  of  obtaining  a  just  share  in  the  transaction  of  the 
public  business,  shall  be  added  one  other,  to  wit,  removal  for 
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electioneering  activity,  or  open  and  industrious  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  present  government,  legislative  and  executive. 
Every  officer  of  the  government  may  vote  at  elections  according 
to  his  conscience;  but  we  should  betra}^  the  cause  committed  to 
our  care,  were  we  to  permit  the  influence  of  official  patronage 
to  be  used  to  overthrow  that  cause." 

The  motives  which  had  operated  with  the  executive  for  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  the  cession  of  New  Orleans  received  a 
further  impulse  at  this  time,  from  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  that  town.  On  the  16th  of  October, 
Morales,  the  Spanish  intendant  of  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  that  the  privilege 
formerly  granted  to  the  Americans  under  the  treaty  of  1795  for 
three  years,  and  which  had  since  been  tolerated,  of  depositing 
their  merchandise  in  New  Orleans,  was  thenceforth  interdicted. 
This  measure  produced  great  excitement  throughout  the  west. 
On  the  30th  of  November,  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  transmit- 
ted information  of  these  facts  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  remarking  that  the  citizens  of  that  state  were  "very 
much  alarmed  and  agitated;  as  this  measure  of  the  Spanish 
government  would,  if  persisted  in,  at  one  blow  cut  up  their  pre- 
sent and  future  prosperity  by  the  roots."  On  the  1st  of 
December  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  prepared  a  memorial  to 
Congress  stating  this  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el 
Real,  inasmuch  as  the  intendant  had  not,  according  to  that 
treaty,  assigned  to  the  United  States  "an  equivalent  on  another 
part  of  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi."  These  interesting  com- 
munications were,  however,  not  received  in  time  to  be  mention- 
ed by  the  president  in  his  opening  message,  which  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  8th  of  December,  and  to 
the  Senate  on  the  15th — several  days  having  elapsed  before 
that  body  had  a  quorum. 

In  this  his  second  annual  message,  he  mentions  the  continued 
pacific  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations  of  Europe 
and  the  Indian  tribes.  He  states  that  the  late  peace  in  Europe 
had  diminished  our  carrying  trade,  and  that  the  commercial 
regulations  of  some  countries  affected  our  commerce  still  more; 
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and  retaliatory  measures  were  suggested,  if  negotiation  should 
prove  ineffectual.  He  mentions  an  act  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment which  proposed  a  mutual  abolition  of  discriminating  du- 
ties, and  which  he  recommends  to  Congress  to  meet  in  the  same 
spirit.  He  briefly  notices  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France, 
with  the  remark  that  "if  carried  into  effect,"  it  would  "make 
an  important  change  in  our  foreign  relations."  He  informs 
Congress  that  a  further  naval  force  had  been  sent  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, lest  the  other  Barbary  states  should  take  sides  with 
Tripoli.  He  notices  some  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  since  the 
ratification  of  the  convention  with  Georgia;  gives  a  favourable 
view  of  the  public  finances;  the  impost  having  been  much  more 
productive  than  in  any  former  year — by  means  of  which  eight 
millions  had  been  paid  on  account  of  the  public  debt,  as  well  as 
one  million  on  account  of  bank  stock;  besides  leaving  four  millions 
and  a  half  in  the  treasury.  He  thus  encourages  them  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  course  of  economy  they  had  begun:  "When  effects 
so  salutary  result  from  the  plans  you  have  already  sanctioned; 
when,  merely  by  avoiding  false  objects  of  expense,  we  are  able, 
without  a  direct  tax,  without  internal  taxes,  and  without  bor- 
rowing, to  make  large  and  effectual  payments  towards  the  dis- 
charge of  our  public  debt,  and  the  emancipation  of  our  posterity 
from  that  mortal  canker,  it  is  an  encouragement,  fellow-citi- 
zens, of  the  highest  order,  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun,  in  sub- 
stituting economy  for  taxation,  and  in  pursuing  what  is  useful 
for  a  nation  placed  as  we  are,  rather  than  what  is  practised  by 
others,  under  different  circumstances."  He  recommends  a  sys- 
tem of  docks  for  preserving  the  public  ships  dry  and  sheltered 
from  the  sun.  He  concludes  by  a  summary  of  their  joint  duties, 
among  which  he  enumerates  those  of  fostering  the  fisheries  as 
nurseries  of  navigation,  and  the  protection  "of  the  manufactures 
adopted  to  our  circumstances." 

This  message  did  not  escape  the  animadversion  of  his  adver- 
saries, notwithstanding  its  moderation,  and  the  favourable  pic- 
ture it  presented  of  the  national  prosperity.  They  assailed  the 
scheme  of  laying  up  the  navy  in  dry  docks  in  every  form  of  ridi- 
cule and  argument,  and  they  so  far  prevailed,  that  it  seemed  to 
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be  thought  by  the  public,  and  even  conceded  by  the  silence  of 
his  friends,  that  the  scheme  was  impracticable.  Yet  the  subse- 
quent adoption  of  what  is  substantially  the  same  plan,  in  all  the 
principal  navy  yards,  is  now  considered  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
provements in  the  management  of  our  naval  affairs,  and  has 
amply  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  the  recommendation.  The 
federal  party  also  took  offence  at  the  remarks  made  in  the  mes- 
sage on  the  prosperous  state  of  the  public  finances,  which  were 
considered  as  a  censure  on  the  preceding  administrations,  to 
whom,  they  said,  the  merit  was  alone  due,  of  providing  that 
revenue  which  was  now  rapidly  discharging  the  debt.  But 
they  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  inadequate  to 
that  object  but  for  the  reduction  of  the  public  expenditure,  and 
to  this  measure  the  present  administration  were  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  praise.  The  minds  of  all  were,  however,  soon  en- 
grossed by  the  closing  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  American 
merchandise. 

On  the  17th  of  December  the  House  of  Representatives  call- 
ed on  the  president  for  information  on  the  subject  of  the  sup- 
posed violation  on  the  part  of  Spain  of  the  22nd  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1795.  And  the  fact  above  stated  having  been  com- 
municated to  the  House  on  the  5th  of  January,  Mr.  Griswold, 
of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  president  lay  before  the  House 
such  official  documents  possessed  by  him  as  announced  the  cession 
of  Louisiana  to  France,  together  with  a  report  explaining  the 
stipulations,  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  that  pro- 
vince was  to  be  delivered  up,  with  the  usual  reservation  as  to 
what  the  president  should  think  it  improper  to  communicate. 

This  resolution,  being  deemed  by  the  republican  party  likely 
to  embarrass  the  pending  negotiation,  and  probably  was  so  in- 
tended by  its  supporters,  was  opposed,  and  finally  rejected.  Mr. 
Griswold  at  the  time  offered  other  resolutions  asserting  the 
right  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  its  recent  obstruction  by  Spain,  and  proposing  an 
inquiry  into  the  measures  proper  to  be  taken  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  right.  The  majority  refused  to  consider  the  reso- 
lutions, but  afterwards  agreed  with  closed  doors  to  the  following 
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substitute.  "Resolved,  That  this  House  receive  with  great  sen- 
sibility the  information  of  a  disposition  in  certain  officers  of  the 
Spanish  government  at  New  Orleans,  to  obstruct  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Mississippi,  as  secured  to  the  United  States  by  the 
most  solemn  stipulations." 

"That  adhering  to  that  humane  and  wise  policy  which  ought 
ever  to  characterize  a  free  people,  and  by  which  the  United 
States  have  always  professed  to  be  governed;  willing  at  the 
same  time  to  ascribe  this  breach  of  compact  to  the  unauthorized 
misconduct  of  certain  individuals,  rather  than  to  want  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  his  Catholic  majesty;  and  relying  with  per- 
fect confidence  on  the  vigilance  and  wisdom  of  the  executive, 
they  will  wait  the  issue  of  such  measures  as  that  department 
of  the  government  shall  have  pursued  for  asserting  the  rights 
and  vindicating  the  injuries  of  the  United  States;  holding  it  to 
be  their  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  their  unalterable 
determination  to  maintain  the  boundaries  and  the  rights  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce  through  the  River  Mississippi,  as  esta- 
blished by  existing  treaties." 

Mr.  Jefferson  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  the  object  of  the 
federal  party  in  Congress  to  force  the  country  into  a  war  with 
Spain,  "in  order  to  derange  our  finances,"  and  if  that  could  not 
be  done,  "to  attach  the  western  country  to  them,  as  their  best 
friends,  and  thus  get  again  into  power."  With  a  view  of  carry- 
ing his  pacific  policy  into  effect  he,  on  the  10th  of  January,  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Monroe  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France  to  act 
with  Mr.  Livingston,  in  the  purchase  of  New  Orleans  and  the 
Floridas,  partly,  because,  as  he  said,  the  measures  previously 
pursued  by  the  administration,  being  invisible,  did  not  satisfy 
the  minds  of  the  western  people,  then  greatly  excited,  and  con- 
sequently something  sensible  had  become  necessary;  and  partly, 
because  the  meditated  purchase  was  liable  to  assume  so  many 
shapes  that  no  instructions  could  be  squared  to  fit  them."  He 
strongly  urges  on  Mr.  Monroe  the  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ment, "for,"  he  says,  "on  the  event  of  this  mission  depend  the 
future  destinies  of  this  republic.  If  we  cannot  by  a  purchase 
of  the  country  insure  to  ourselves  a  course  of  perpetual  peace 
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and  friendship  with  all  nations,  then  as  war  cannot  be  distant,  it 
behoves  us  immediately  to  be  preparing  for  that  course,  with- 
out however  hastening  it;  and  it  may  be  necessary  (in  your 
failure  on  the  continent)  to  cross  the  channel.  We  shall  get 
entangled  in  European  politics,  and  figuring  more,  be  much  less 
happy  and  prosperous.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  a  suc- 
cessful issue  to  your  present  mission." 

He  at  the  same  time  takes  occasion  to  tell  Mr.  Monroe  that, 
according  to  the  system  of  economy  the  administration  had  pre- 
scribed to  themselves,  no  outfit  could  be  given  him;  it  being  al- 
lowed only  to  ministers  resident,  nor  a  frigate  to  carry  him  out. 
This  piece  of  economy,  it  may  be  observed,  has  not  been  imitat- 
ed, and  considering  the  confessed  inadequacy  of  the  salaries  to 
some  of  the  foreign  ministers,  its  discontinuance  furnishes  no 
great  cause  of  complaint.  He  was  the  less  inclined  to  grant  ex- 
traordinary indulgence  to  Mr.  Monroe,  because  the  public, 
knowing  his  private  friendship,  would  be  less  disposed  to  excuse 
a  deviation  from  the  general  rule  in  his  favour. 

He  had  had  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  de- 
posit at  New  Orleans,  with  Mons.  Dupont,  a  French  gentleman 
who  had  recently  returned  to  France,  after  a  long  residence  in 
the  United  States;  "and  who,"  as  Mr.  Jefferson  remarks,  "pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  both  governments,  and  the  interests  of 
both  countries  being  the  same  in  this  matter,  might  conscien- 
tiously use  his  good  offices,"  He  says,  "Our  circumstances  are 
so  imperious  as  to  admit  of  no  delay  as  to  our  course;  and  the 
use  of  the  Mississippi  is  so  indispensable  that  we  cannot  hesitate 
one  moment  to  hazard  our  existence  for  its  maintenance.  If 
we  fail  in  this  effort  to  put  it  beyond  the  reach  of  accident,  we 
see  the  destinies  we  have  to  run,  and  prepare  at  once  for  them; 
not  but  that  we  shall  still  endeavour  to  go  on  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  our  neighbours,  as  long  as  we  can,  if  our  rights 
of  navigation  and  deposit  are  respected;  but  as  we  foresee  that 
the  caprice  of  the  local  officers,  and  the  abuse  of  those  rights 
by  our  boatmen  and  navigators,  which  neither  government  can 
prevent,  will  keep  up  a  state  of  irritation  which  cannot  long 
be  kept  inactive,  we  should  be  criminally  improvident  not  to 
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take  at  once  eventual  measures  for  strengthening  ourselves  for 
the  contest."  He  excuses  the  United  States  for  not  offering  for  an 
object  so  important  to  them  "such  a  sum  as  would  ensure  its 
purchase,"  because  they  were  an  agricultural  people,  poor  in 
money,  and  owing  large  debts,  which  would  require,  for  fifteen 
years,  a  rigorous  economy.  And  that  the  country  in  question, 
the  Floridas,  except  the  portion  already  granted,  is  a  barren 
sand.  That  it  was  the  love  of  peace  alone  which  made  it  a  de- 
sirable object  with  us,  for  whatever  power  held  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  became  our  natural  enemy.  Referring 
to  former  letters  on  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  to 
prevent  their  getting  into  hands  which  might  pervert  them  to 
mischievous  pu poses,  he  requests  him  to  consign  them  to  the 
flames.  This  letter  was  written  some  days  after  he  had  made 
application  to  Congress  for  the  appropriation  of  two  millions  for 
the  purchase  of  Florida,  but  before  they  had  acted  on  it.  It 
deserves  to  be  remarked  that  while  his  political  opponents  were 
charging  him  with  a  blind  and  absurd  devotion  to  France,  so  as 
to  be  ready  to  postpone  to  her  interests  those  of  his  own  coun- 
try, he  was  straining  every  faculty  to  prostrate  a  favourite 
policy  of  the  French  government;  and  went  so  far  as  to  hold 
out  to  them  the  alternative  of  war,  and  even  an  alliance  with 
their  most  hated  enemy,  if  they  persisted  in  retaining  possession 
of  Louisiana. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Mr.  Jefferson  recommends  an  Exploring  Expedition  across  the  Conti^- 
nent.  Merhoether  Lewis — Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Error 
ofitsFramers.  Ohio  admitted  into  the  Union.  Proposed  Retroces- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Repeal  of  Discriminating  Duties, 
and  Discontinuance  of  the  Mint  proposed.  Dry  Docks.  Yazoo 
Purchase.  Purchase  of  Louisiana — Its  supposed  tendency  to  a 
Separation  of  the  Western  States  falsified  by  time.  Constitution- 
ality of  admitting  Louisiana  into  the  Union.  Objections  finally 
waived.  Difficulties  created  by.  Spain.  Meeting  of  Congress.  Pre- 
sidents Annual  Message.  Treaty  with  France  ratified,  and  posses- 
sion taken  of  Louisiana.    Professorship  of  Agriculture. 

1803. 

In  pursuance  of  a  recommendation  from  the  president  in  a 
confidential  message  of  the  18th  of  January,  1803,  Congress 
made  an  appropriation  for  defraying  the  expense  of  an  explor- 
ing party  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific.  He  considered 
that  the  United  States  would  be  justly  subject  to  the  reproach 
of  the  scientific  world,  if  they  longer  delayed  to  obtain  more 
accurate  geographical  knowledge  of  the  western  wilderness — a 
country  highly  interesting  in  itself,  and  which  their  people  were 
destined  one  day  to  overspread.  He  was  perhaps  yet  further 
stimulated  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  country, 
because  he  had  a  hope  of  obtaining  it  sooner  or  later  from 
France.     It  had  long  been  a  favourite  object  with  Mr.  Jeffer- 

Vol.  II.— 17 
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son  to  explore  this  part  of  the  American  continent.  He  had, 
when  in  France,  recommended  it  to  Ledyard,  after  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  project  of  engaging  in  the  fur  trade,  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America;  and  in  1792,  he  proposed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society  to  effect  the  same  object  by  subscrip- 
tion. It  was  actually  undertaken  by  Michaux,  the  well  known 
botanist,  under  the  auspices  of  the  society;  but  after  proceeding 
as  far  as  Kentucky,  his  purpose  was  countermanded  by  the 
French  minister  in  the  United  States.* 

In  looking  about  for  a  tit  person  to  conduct  this  enterprise, 
no  one  presented  himself  to  his  mind  possessed  of  so  many  of  the 
requisite  qualifications  as  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  who, 
reared  in  his  neighbourhood,  had  been  long  known  to  him,  and 
had  for  nearly  two  years  acted  as  his  private  secretary.  His 
character  is  thus  faithfully  sketched  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  me- 
moir of  his  life  prepared  for  the  posthumous  narrative  of  the 
expedition:  "Of  courage  undaunted;  possessing  a  firmness  and 
perseverance  of  purpose  which  nothing  but  impossibilities  could 
divert  from  its  direction;  careful  as  a  father  of  those  committed 
to  his  charge,  yet  steady  in  the  maintenance  of  order  and  disci- 
pline; intimate  with  the  Indian  character,  customs,  and  princi- 
ples; habituated  to  the  hunting  life;  guarded,  by  exact  observa- 
tion of  the  vegetables  and  animals  of  his  own  country,  against 
losing  time  in  the  description  of  objects  already  possessed;  honest, 
disinterested,  liberal,  of  sound  understanding,  and  a  fidelity  to 
truth  so  scrupulous,  that  whatever  he  should  report  would  be 
as  certain  as  if  seen  by  ourselves."  The  event  well  justified  the 
propriety  of  the  selection. 

The  exploring  party,  exclusive  of  a  small  escort  as  far  as 
the  Mandans,  consisted  of  twenty-eight  individuals,  carefully 
selected,  exclusive  of  Captain  Lewis  and  Captain  Jonathan 
Clarke,  who  was  second  in  command.  This  gentleman  was  the 
brother  of  George  Rogers  Clarke,  and  partook  of  his  capacity 
to  endure  hardship  and  encounter  danger,  as  well  as  his  practi- 

*  Captain  Lewis  even  then  proffered  his  services,  and  was  witling  to 
engage  in  the  enterprise  with  a  single  companion.  See  Life  oi"  Captain 
Lewis,  page  xi. 
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cal  good  sense.  Mr.  Jefferson  prepared  with  his  own  hand  a  set 
of  instructions  for  Captain  Lewis,  which  seem  to  embrace 
every  object  which  wisdom  and  forecast  could  suggest.*  The 
greater  part  of  the  year  having  been  spent  in  making  the  ne- 
cessary preparations,  it  was  thought  better  that  the  party 
should  not  enter  the  Missouri  till  the  spring;  and  it  was  actually 
the  14th  of  May,  1804,  before  they  left  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. During  this  interval  Mr.  Jefferson  maintained  a  frequent 
correspondence  with  Captain  Lewis,  sometimes  giving  such  fur- 
ther information  of  the  country  as  he  had  been  able  to  acquire, 
and  sometimes  making  suggestions  suited  to  its  recent  cession  to 
the  United  States,  but  all  shewing  how  near  the  object  was  to 
his  heart. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  of  Congress  at  this  session 
were,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution,  by 
which  the  individuals  severally  voted  for  as  president  and  vice- 
president  should  he  designated  by  the  electors,  so  as  to  take- 
away one  of  the  chances  of  an  election  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where,  every  state  having  an  equal  vote,  an  election 
may  be  made  by  the  representatives  of  a  small  minority;  and  thus 
that  individual  whom  every  one  had  voted  for  as  vice-president, 
and  to  whom  there  was  no  objection  for  that  office,  might 
be  elevated  to  an  office  for  which  no  one  had  originally  intended 
him.  Such  an  issue  was  the  more  probable, as  generally  speaking, 
the  minority  in  the  House,  who  had  approved  of  neither  of  the  two, 
would  be  likely  to  vote  for  the  one  who  was  the  least  accept- 
able to  their  opponents,  that  is,  to  the  majority  of  the  nation. 

It  is  well  deserving  of  notice  that  this  feature  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  it  was  now  proposed  to  change,  was  the  one  which 
received  the  most  ready  and  general  approbation,  as  one  which, 
by  blending  in  one  vote  the  first  and  the  second  choice,  was 
likely  to  elect  the  man  who  could  command  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  the  suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  unbiassed  by  local  par- 
tiality; it  being  naturally  presumed  that  if  an  elector  voted  for 

♦Though  these  instructions,  as  published,  are  dated  the  20th  of  June, 
they  were  drawn  and  transmitted  in  the  month  of  April.  See  Appendix 
(€). 
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one  of  the  two  because  he  was  a  resident  of  his  own  state,  he 
would  in  making  his  second  choice,  where  local  feeling  was  not 
permitted  to  operate,  be  influenced  by  a  regard  to  merit  and 
fitness.  Yet  this  provision,  so  acceptable  and  so  plausible,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  alter  on  the  very  second  contested  election; 
so  difficult  is  it  to  know  the  operation  of  constitutional  provi- 
sions until  they  have  been  tested  by  experiment.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  error  of  those  who  framed  the  constitution  consisted  in 
supposing  that  the  people,  in  choosing  the  electors  of  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  would  look  only  to  the  qualifications  for 
this  intermediate  act,  and  not  to  the  act  itself;  and  that  they 
would  implicitly  transfer  to  these  electors  the  power  of  making 
a  selection  for  them,  without  an  attempt  to  control  them:  an 
anticipation  which  now  seems  unwarranted  by  all  former  expe- 
rience, and  the  common  motives  of  human  action.  What 
seems  still  more  remarkable  is,  that  they  very  distinctly  foresaw 
the  lively  interest  which  the  people  would  take  in  the  election 
of  president,  and  it  was  with  a  view  of  tempering  its  force,  and 
of  guarding  against  those  appeals  which  might  corrupt  or  mis- 
lead it,  that  the  device  of  an  intermediate  body  of  electors  was 
resorted  to;  and  yet  it  was  supposed  that  this  object,  which  they 
had  so  much  at  heart,  would  be  forgotten  in  the  execution  of 
the  means,  and  that  they  would  not  exercise  the  power  they 
possessed  of  securing  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes,  by  voting  for 
no  elector  without  being  first  satisfied  that  his  sentiments  coin- 
cided with  theirs  on  this  cardinal  point.  In  fact,  the  constitu- 
tion, in  withholding  from  the  voters  the  right  of  voting  for  a  pre- 
sident, meant  not  to  make  this  a  popular  election;  but  in  allow- 
ing them  to  vote  for  those  who  were  to  make  the  election,  and 
to  do  nothing  else,  they  virtually  defeated  their  own  purpose. 
We  now  know,  that  in  voting  for  an  elector,  the  people  regard 
nothing  but  the  individual  for  whom  he  is  to  vote;  that  no  talents, 
virtues,  or  services  are  permitted  to  weigh  as  a  feather  against 
this,  and  that  if  they  have  a  confidence  that  he  will  vote 
according  to  the  pledges  which  he  is  always  now  required  to 
give,  they  look  for  nothing  more. 

The  subject  was  debated  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  as  in 
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the  previous  session;  but  the  majority  of  two-thirds,  required 
by  the  constitution,  was  not  obtained  until  the  following  year, 

Ohio,  which  had  been  under  a  territorial  government  for 
several  years,  was  this  year  admitted  into  the  Union.  Its  inha- 
bitants by  the  preceding  census  amounted  to  45,365. 

Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  with  the  approbation,  no  doubt,  of  the  president,  a 
part  of  the  bank  stock  owned  by  the  government  was  sold  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund.  It  was  then  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends  that  when  the  charter  expired 
in  1809,  it  would  not  be  renewed. 

Among  the  measures  which  failed,  was  a  proposition  to  recede 
to  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  territory  constitut- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia.  The  arguments  urged  in  favour 
of  the  measure  were,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were 
without  political  rights,  they  being  unrepresented  in  the  na- 
tional legislature,  though  at  the  same  time  under  its  govern- 
ment; and  that  this  political  anomaly,  so  inconsistent  with  the 
cardinal  principles  of  republican  government,  was  discreditable 
to  the  constitution,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  As,  however, 
the  people  of  the  district  were,  almost  without  exception,  op- 
posed to  the  recession,  and  it  is  not  usual  to  consider  as  wrongs 
to  others  what  those  others  regard  as  benefits,  further  motives 
must  be  sought  to  account  for  this  measure;  and  they  will  be 
found  in  the  wish  of  the  members  to  transfer  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Philadelphia,  either  because  it  would  be  more  accept- 
able to  their  constituents,  or  because  that  city  strongly  recom- 
mended itself  to  the  individual  members  by  its  superior  comforts 
and  accommodations. 

The  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  reported 
in  favour  of  the  retrocession,  but  the  House  on  the  9th  of 
February,  disagreed  to  their  report,  as  to  Virginia,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  66  to  26;  and,  as  to  Maryland,  without  a  count.  Of 
the  preceding  minority,  11  were  from  the  southern  states. 

The  recommendation  of  the  president  to  repeal  the  discriminat- 
ing duties  did  not  receive  the  sanctionof  Congress.  The  merchants 
both  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York  petitioned  against  this  re- 
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peal,  and  the  subject,  after  being  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole,  was  never  finally  acted  on.     The  petitioners  relied 
on  the  rapid  increase  of  American  shipping,  under  the  system 
of  discrimination,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  its  beneficial  opera- 
tion.    But  it  was  forgotten  that  before  the  existence  of  these 
duties,  that  is,  before  the  existence  of  the  federal  government, 
there  was  discrimination  in  other  countries,  but  none  that  was 
effectual   here,  for   want  of  harmonious   co-operation  in  the 
different  states;  and  although  a  heavier  duty  on  foreign  tonnage 
may  be  advantageous  to  any  nation  to  counteract  the  heavier 
duties  to  which  its  vessels  are  exposed,  yet  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  mutual  abolition  would  not  be  still  more  beneficial, 
and  the  United  States  had  no  experience  on  this  point.     They 
had  tried  the  effect  of  mutual  burthens  on  the  trade  between 
them  and  foreign  nations,  but  they  had  not  made  the  experi- 
ment of  mutual  exemption;  and,  supposing  the  discriminations 
to  be  equal,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  advantage  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  of  a  lower  tonnage  duty  at  home  would  not  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantage  of  a  higher  duty  abroad, 
in  every  voyage  outward  and  homeward.  In  truth,  all  these  dis- 
criminations, which  operate  as  a  bounty  on  some,  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  others,  are  hurtful  to  the  whole  mercantile  interest,  and 
operate  to  lessen  the  amount  of  trade,  by  requiring  a  greater 
capital  to  carry  it  on,  by  narrowing  the  sphere  of  competition, 
and  by  lessening  the  total  amount  of  imports  and  exports.     We 
may,  therefore,  fairly  infer  that  whenever  nations  shall  clearly 
see   their  interests,  and  be  content  to  pursue  them   without 
jealousy  or  other  bias,  they  will  act  on  the  principle  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  sanctioned  by  the  committee. 

Another  argument  relied  on  was,  that  foreign  nations  could  build 
vessels  cheaper  than  could  be  done  in  the  United  States,  which 
seemed  improbable,  when  timber,  the  most  important  article, 
was  cheaper  here  than  elsewhere;  but,  supposing  it  true,  it  was 
asking  Congress  to  tax  the  rest  of  the  community  for  their  bene- 
fit, and  to  divert  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  nation  from 
some  employment  which  was  virtually  admitted  to  be  more 
profitable  than  that  of  navigation;  or  at  least  it  was  confining 
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the  ground  of  protection  to  the  single  benefit  of  providing  sea- 
men for  a  navy,  an  argument  of  little  weight  with  the  mass  of 
the  nation,  considering  the  doubts  of  some  as  to  the  policy  of 
any  species  of  standing  force,  and  the  moderate  notions  of  all  as 
to  its  extent.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  this,  which  was 
in  fact  the  only  plausible  argument  against  the  repeal,  (on 
their  own  statement  of  facts,)  was  the  only  one  they  did  not 
use. 

They  also  argued  that  foreigners  could  navigate  cheaper  than 
Americans;  from  which  facts  they  drew  the  following  conclusion: 
"Thus  it  appears  that  foreigners  can  build  cheaper,  and  sail 
their  vessels  cheaper  than  we  can;  and  it  may  be  said  that  Eu- 
ropeans are  generally  satisfied  with  a  less  gain  than  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  can  afford  to  receive,"  which  facts,  if  true,  pre- 
sented the  strongest  arguments  against  their  own  pretensions. 

They  drew  an  argument  also  from  the  navigation  act  of 
Great  Britain,  by  which  American  ships  were  precluded  from 
carrying  to  England  any  other  than  the  products  of  the  United 
States,  whereas  English  ships  were  not  restricted  from  bringing 
to  this  country  the  products  of  any  other.  The  remedy  for  this 
disadvantage  was  not,  however,  discriminating  duties,  which 
could  not  operate  to  remove  or  compensate  the  exclusion,  but  a 
similar  restriction  on  British  vessels,  so  as  to  confine  the  trade 
between  any  other  country  and  the  United  States  to  the  ships 
of  the  two  countries,  and  thus  to  exclude  British  vessels  from  a 
share  of  this  carrying  trade,  precisely  as  she  had  excluded 
American  vessels  in  analogous  cases.  Whether  the  discriminat- 
ing duties  were  repealed  or  not,  Great  Britain  would  still  profit 
by  her  navigation  act,  if  it  was  not  countervailed  by  other  na- 
tions. 

Thev  also  laid  a  stress  on  the  assumed  fact  that  "the  value 
of  the  importation  cargoes  is  so  much  greater"  than  those  of 
exportation,  which  are  liable  to  duties,  that  the  extra  duties 
paid  by  the  foreigner  were  in  many  instances  equal  to  the 
freight,  so  that  they  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  and  thus  secur- 
ed a  monopoly  to  American  shipping.  It  is  clear  that  the 
average  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  must  be  equal,  and  if 
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the  duties  on  the  imports  here  exceeded  the  duties  on  our  ex- 
ports in  foreign  ports,  it  was  an  accidental  difference;  and  one 
which,  other  nations  always  having  the  means  of  correction,  and 
being  also  strongly  prompted  to  use  them,  was  of  too  preca- 
rious a  character  to  outweigh  considerations  of  general  and 
permanent  policy. 

They  even  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  proposed  repeal 
would  be  injurious  to  the  agricultural  as  well  as  the  mercantile 
community.  After  maintaining  that  free  competition  would 
drive  the  American  ship  owner  out  of  employment,  they  say 
that  then  the  farmer  "must  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  chance 
adventurers  for  a  market;  and  when  the  demand  is  not  very 
great,  the  price  of  the  freight  will  be  deducted  from  the  price 
of  the  article,  and  of  course  take  so  much  from  the  pocket  of 
the  farmer."  Yet,  to  prove  the  very  exclusion  of  American 
vessels  which  was  to  occasion  such  disastrous  results,  thev  had 
previously  asserted  that,  if  foreign  ships  were  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  with  our  own,  they  would  "crowd  our  wharves,  un- 
derbid our  freight,  monopolize  our  markets,  and  leave  the  Ame- 
rican vessels  idly  to  rot  in  docks."  As  if,  in  case  it  were 
true  that  foreign  vessels  could  transport  American  products  to 
distant  markets  cheaper  than  American  vessels  could,  it  would 
not  increase  the  demand  for  those  products,  and  raise  their  price, 
and,  so  long  as  there  was  the  same  unrestricted  competition, 
there  would  not  be  a  permanent  supply  on  the  same  low  terms. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  most 
intelligent  portion  of  the  mercantile  community;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  their  arguments,  which  are  at  once  so  feeble  and  so 
inconsistent  with  facts  and  with  one  another,  were  not  disin- 
genuously used,  as  some  may  believe,  for  the  purpose  of  mis- 
leading, but  because  those  who  used  them  thought  them  really 
sound  and  unanswerable.  Having  listened  to  their  fears  that 
their  own  interests  would  be  seriously  affected,  they  then  found 
no  difficulty  in  considering  the  national  interests  as  identical 
with  their  own. 

There  was  also  a  proposition  to  discontinue  the  mint.  This 
was  supported  chiefly  by  members  of  the  republican  party,  who, 
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having  under  former  administrations,  condemned  the  institution 
as  a  useless  piece  of  expense,  and  one  which  had  been  recom- 
mended solely  by  its  giving  to  the  general  government  one  of 
the  badges  of  sovereignty,  felt  themselves  bound  to  maintain 
the  same  opinions  now  that  their  own  party  was  in  power. 
Their  opponents  were  not  behind  them  in  their  claims  to  con- 
sistency, and  were  for  retaining  the  mint,  and  they,  with  a  part 
of  the  administration  party,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  the  abo- 
lition, by  preventing  a  decision.  This  attempt,  which,  suppos- 
ing the  mint  to  be  of  little  public  utility,  must  be  considered,  at 
best,  as  pursuing  small  game,  was  never  subsequently  renewed. 
But  besides  that  the  mint  contributes  to  supply  the  community 
with  the  more  valuable  coins,  and  does  supply  it  with  the  smaller, 
it  would  be  discreditable  to  the  country  that  there  should  be  no 
place  to  which  any  one  could  refer  to  have  gold  or  silver 
correctly  assayed;  and  since  those  metals  are  made  a  legal 
tender  for  all  debts,  to  ascertain  the  precise  value  of  any  amount 
of  them.  The  coins,  too,  which  they  strike  off,  and  which 
are  multiplied  and  diffused  throughout  the  country,  are  in 
fact  so  many  standards  with  which  portions  of  the  uncoined 
metals  may  be  compared.  Every  consideration  which  has  in- 
duced governments  to  provide  precise  standards  of  measure  and 
weight  applies  with  equal  force  to  coins;  whether  we  regard  the 
nicety  and  difficulty  of  attaining  such  a  standard,  or  the  incon- 
venience which  arises  from  the  want  of  it.# 

The  subject  of  providing  dry  docks  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
public  ships  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  whom  Dr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York  was  chairman.  He  made  a  favourable  report  of 
the  plan;  but  after  some  days  debate  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
the  House  rid  itself  of  the  question  by  refusing  the  committee 
leave  to  sit  again;  thereby  countenancing  the  opinion,  which 
had  been  industriously  propagated  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  enemies, 
that  the  scheme  was  visionary  and  impracticable.  And  thus 
the  only  occasions  in  which  the  federal  party  triumphed — those 

*There  had  been  a  proposition  at  the  preceding  session  to  abolish  the 
mint,  and  it  seemed  to  be  favoured  by  the  whole  republican  majority;  but 
the  subject  was  not  finally  acted  on. 

Vol.  II.— 18 
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of  the  repeal  of  the  discriminating  duties,  and  of  the  dry  docks, 
were  those  in  which,  by  the  verdict  of  after  times,  they  were 
substantially  wrong. 

This  session  was  also  signalized  by  a  law,  which  provided  for 
the  settlement  of  various  classes  of  claims  to  land  in  that  large 
tract  of  country,  extending  from  the  western  limits  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  to  the  Mississippi,  but  which,  from  the 
fraudulent  character  of  one  portion  of  them,  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
test in  Congress  that,  with  few  intermissions,  continued  through 
a  period  of  eleven  years. 

The  country  in  question,  which  now  constitutes  the  states  of 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  had  long  been  the  subject  of  conflict- 
ing claims  both  as  to  its  sovereignty  and  its  soil;  though  down  to 
1803,  the  paramount  right  of  the  Indians  remained  unextinguish- 
ed, except  as  to  three  of  the  fifty-two  millions  of  acres  it  contained. 
South  Carolina  claimed  under  her  original  charter  a  portion  of 
it,  lying  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Tennessee;  and  in 
1807,  she  ceded  her  right  to  the  United  States.  Georgia  set  up 
a  claim  to  the  whole  of  it,  under  her  charter;  and  the  United 
States  claimed  it  by  the  right  of  conquest  and  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

Two  acts  of  Congress  passed  in  1798  and  1800,  having 
authorized  the  executive  to  appoint  commissioners  to  adjust  the 
question  of  right  with  Georgia,  and  to  inquire  into  the  claims  of 
settlers,  the  president  appointed  three  members  of  his  cabinet, 
Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  to  execute  these 
duties.  In  April,  1802,  these  gentlemen  agreed  with  three  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  state  of  Georgia,  that  the  territory 
in  dispute  should  be  ceded  by  Georgia  to  the  United  States; 
and  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement  the  United  States  were  to 
pay  to  Georgia  1,250,000  dollars;  to  confirm  the  titles  of  all 
who  claimed  under  Great  Britain,  when  she  held  Florida  and 
its  limits  extended  to  a  part  of  this  territory;  or  under  Spain 
after  she  conquered  it;  or  under  a  law  of  Georgia  passed  in 
1785;  and  to  set  apart  5,000,000  of  acres  for  "satisfying,  quiet- 
ing, and  compensating',  all  other  claims.  This  agreement  was 
ratified  by  Georgia  in  June  1802. 
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The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  in  discharge  of  the 
second  part  of  their  duty,  made  a  report  to  Congress  in  which 
they  set  forth  all  the  various  descriptions  of  claims  to  land  with- 
in the  territory,  not  only  those  particularized  by  the  articles  of 
cession,  but  those  of  far  greater  magnitude  which  were  derived 
from  the  state  of  Georgia  by  laws  passed  in  1789  and  in  1795. 
By  the  first  of  these  laws,  more  than  half  the  whole  territory 
was  granted  to  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo,  the  Virginia  Yazoo, 
and  the  Tennessee  companies  for  the  sum  of  207,000  dollars. 
But  as  they  offered  to  pay  this  grossly  inadequate  price  in  de- 
preciated paper  money  of  Georgia,  they  were  considered  by  the 
state  to  have  forfeited  their  claim,  and  the  commissioners  agree 
that  they  had  no  title,  either  to  land  or  to  compensation.  The 
claimants  under  the  law  of  1795  had  a  title,  which  was  valid 
according  to  all  the  forms  of  law,  but  which  was  vitiated  by  the 
grossest  bribery  and  corruption.  This  law  authorized  the  sale 
of  four  tracts  of  country  to  the  Georgia,  the  Georgia  Mississippi, 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Tennessee  Companies,  comprehend- 
ing, as  they  then  estimated,  seventy  millions  of  acres,  for  the 
sum  of  500,000  dollars,  or  two  cents  and  a  half  an  acre;  but, 
as  afterwards  appeared,  when  the  quantity  of  land  was  more 
correctly  ascertained,  at  half  that  price.  They  paid  the  pur- 
chase money  and  received  deeds  duly  executed  by  the  Governor 
of  Georgia. 

It  subsequently  appeared  that  these  four  companies  had  pre- 
viously combined  to  set  apart  2,000,000  acres  for  such  persons 
as  they  should  admit  into  their  partnership,  on  their  paying  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per  acre;  and  that  every  mem- 
ber of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  with  a  single  exception, 
had  been  admitted  a  partner  in  the  purchase  on  those  terms, 
and  in  different  proportions,  according  to  the  value  the  specula- 
tors set  on  his  influence,  and  he  set  on  his  integrity;  and  that 
they  had,  moreover,  been  excused  from  paying  their  several 
pittances  until  seven  months  afterwards,  before  which  time  it 
might  be  sold  for  twenty,  or  perhaps  fifty  times  its  cost. 

These  facts  being  proved  to  the  succeeding  legislature,*  they, 

*The  testimony  exhibited  to  the  legislature  of  Georgia  in  1796  presents 
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in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  an  indignant  people,  annulled  the 
grants,  and  ordered  the  purchase  money  to  be  repaid.  More 
than  half  of  it  was  accordingly  repaid;  but  in  the  interval,  be- 
tween the  grant  and  its  annulment,  many  of  the  purchasers  had 
sold  their  rights  to  others,  without  warranty,  and  these  hoped,  in 
the  character  of  innocent  purchasers,  on  the  faith  of  a  legisla- 
tive act,  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  contract,  either  in  its  literal 
fulfilment,  or  in  an  advantageous  compromise. 

Having  lost  all  hope  of  the  former  mode  of  adjustment,  they 
attempted  the  latter  with  the  commissioners,  and  modestly 
offered  to  take  8,500,000  dollars  for  their  claim.  The  commis- 
sioners had  no  hesitation  in  deciding  against  the  validity  of  their 
title,  but  add  their  belief  "that  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
the  tranquillity  of  those  who  may  hereafter  inhabit  that  territo- 
ry, and  various  equitable  considerations,  which  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  most  of  the  present  claimants,  render  it  expedient 
to  enter  into  a  compromise  on  reasonable  terms."  They  there- 
fore recommend  that  the  claimants,  at  their  option  receive 
either  such  part  of  the  5,000,000  of  acres,  as  may  remain  after 
satisfying  certain  other  settlement  claims,  or  2,500,000  dollars 
with  interest,  or  5,000,000  dollars  without  interest,  to  be  raised 
from  the  sale  of  those  lands.  They  further  recommend  a  le- 
gal provision  in  favour  of  all  claims  of  actual  settlers. 

In  conformity  with  this  report  a  law  was  passed  providing  for 
and  confirming  the  claims  of  all  settlers,  and  giving  the  right  of 
preemption  to  those  who  had  no  claim;  and  they  authorized 
the  same  three  commissioners  to  receive  offers  of  compromise 
from  the  other  claimants,  and  to  report  them  to  Congress.  The 
claimants  proffered  to  except  the  terms  suggested  by  the  com- 
missioners; but  year  after  year  their  application  was  resisted  on 
the  ground  of  the  corruption  in  which  the  claims  had  originated. 
Mr.  Randolph  took  the  lead  in  the  opposition,  and  the  occasion 
being  suited  to  his  temper  and  peculiar  style  of  eloquence,  he 

an  interesting  volume  in  the  history  of  legislation,  in  the  unexampled  ex- 
tent of  the  corruption,  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  artifice  in  its  mana- 
gers, in  tne  shamelessness  of  some  of  the  members,  and  the  simplicity  of 
others.  Many  of  them  seemed  unconscious  of  the  utter  baseness  of  the 
transaction,  and  of  their  own  meanness. 
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perhaps  never  spoke  with  as  much  ability  and  effect.  But  the 
conciliatory  course  recommended  by  the  commissioners  finally 
prevailed,  and  in  1814  the  sum  of  5,000,000  dollars  was  appro- 
priated for  the  claimants. 

The  "Yazoo  fraud"  and  the  "Yazoo  claims"  fill  a  large  space 
in  the  legislative  annals  of  the  day,  and  they  present  an  inte- 
resting and  instructive  lesson,  both  to  the  people  and  their  re- 
presentatives, but  unfortunately,  not  one  of  equal  efficacy  to 
the  unprincipled  intriguer.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  passive  spec- 
tator in  these  legislative  proceedings,  but  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
marked that  both  his  sons-in-law,  Colonel  Randolph  and  Mr. 
Eppes,  voted  against  the  claims  while  they  continued  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  principal  party  measures  of  the  opposition  this  session, 
were  an  attempt  to  precipitate  the  country  into  a  war  with 
Spain,  or  perhaps  to  throw  on  the  administration  the  odium  of 
abandoning  the  rights  of  the  nation;  and  to  bring  suspicion  on 
the  treasury  department.  Mr.  Ross  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
25th  of  February  offered  a  series  of  resolutions  in  the  senate, 
which  after  asserting  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  to  a  place  of  deposit,  and 
noticing  the  importance  of  this  right,  and  its  recent  infraction 
by  Spain,  proposed  to  authorize  the  president  to  take  immediate 
possession  of  such  places  in  or  near  New  Orleans  as  he  deemed 
fit;  and  to  call  into  service  the  militia  of  the  adjoining  states 
with  the  forces  of  the  nation. 

All  of  these  resolutions,  except  the  one  asserting  the  right, 
being  superseded  by  others,  authorized  the  president  to  call  out 
80,000  militia,  offered  by  Mr.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  the 
latter  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a  bill  in  conformity  with 
them  passed  both  Houses. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  two  days  before  the  session 
ended,  Mr.  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  offered  a  resolution  to 
inquire  whether  the  sum  of  7,300,000  dollars  had  been  fully 
appropriated  by  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund  to  the 
discharge  of  the  public  debt,  and  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
it  had  not.     The  resolution  was  not  opposed,  and  the  next  day 
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an  answer  was  received  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  the  queries  of  the  committee  of  inquiry,  so  clear, 
and  full,  and  satisfactory,  as  to  afford  the  administration  and  its 
friends  a  complete  triumph.  The  secretary's  letter  also  fully 
answered  Mr.  Bayard,  who  attempted  on  the  3d  of  March  to 
impugn  the  sale  of  the  bank  stock  owned  by  the  United  States 
was  illegal,  inexpedient,  and  attended  with  a  serious  loss. 

The  mission  to  France  was  attended  with  unlooked  for  suc- 
cess. The  American  ministers,  instead  of  merely  purchasing 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  as  had  been  the  first  and  main 
object  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  were  able  to  effect  a  purchase  of  all  of 
Louisiana,  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  previous  territory  of 
the  United  States.  They  owed  their  good  fortune  to  the  war 
which  was  so  suddenly  renewed  between  France  and  England, 
when  the  government  of  France,  convinced  that  the  possession 
of  Louisiana  would  soon  be  wrested  from  her  by  the  superior 
naval  power  of  England,  readily  consented  to  make  sale  of  it  to 
a  third  power,  and  the  rather,  as  the  purchase  money  was  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  France  at  that  time. 

The  negotiation  was  conducted  on  the  part  of  France  by  M. 
Marbois,  who,  while  secretary  of  the  legation  to  the  United 
States,  had  addressed  the  queries  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  had 
called  forth  his  notes  on  Virginia.  If  fortune  had  a  full  share 
of  agency  in  this  acquisition,  it  is  no  small  praise  to  the  admin- 
istration that  they  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  the  result, 
and  had  promptly  and  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  the  occa- 
sion so  as  best  to  secure  the  peace  and  promote  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  country. 

By  the  treaty  of  cession,  sixty  millions  of  francs,  equal  to 
11,250,000  dollars  were  to  be  paid  to  France  by  the  United 
States  in  six  per  cent,  stock,  three  months  after  delivery  of  the 
country,  and  certain  claims  of  American  citizens  against  France, 
which  had  been  stipulated  to  be  paid  by  the  convention  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  which  were  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  francs, 
equal  to  3,750,000  dollars.  French  and  Spanish  vessels,  with 
merchandise  of  their  respective  countries,  were  to  be  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  Louisiana  for  twelve  years  on  paying  the  same 
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duties  as  American  vessels:  The  same  privilege  to  be  extended 
to  no  other  nation:  The  ceded  countrv  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  soon  as  the  constitution  permitted.  After  the  expira- 
tion of  twelve  years,  the  ships  of  France  were  to  be  received  into 
the  ports  of  Louisiana  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion. The  area  of  the  country  thus  ceded,  according  to  the 
claims  of  France,  and  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  exceeded 
a  million  of  square  miles,  but  all,  except  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  it,  was  occupied  by  savages,  its  natural  proprietors.  Its 
inhabitants  were  principally  French,  and  descendants  of  French, 
with  a  few  Spanish  Creoles,  Americans,  English,  and  Germans. 
The  whole  number  amounted  to  80,000  or  90,000  inhabitants, 
including  about  40,000  slaves. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  at  this  time  all  strongly  testify  the 
lively  satisfaction  afforded  by  this  acquisition.     He  wrote  in 
July  to  General  Gates,  that  the  extensive  territory  which  thus 
"more  than  doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States,"  was  not  in- 
ferior to  the  old  part  in  soil,  climate,  productions  and  important 
communications.      He  thought,  too,  that  it  afforded  the  means 
of  "tempting  all  our  Indians  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  re- 
move to  the  west."     This  bids  fair  to  be  realized,  but  he  was 
less  prophetic  when  he  added,  "and  of  condensing  instead  of 
scattering  our  population."     They  are  not  likely  to  be  much 
condensed  before  the  settlements  are  arrested  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     As  the  opposition  had   endeavoured  to   impute  the 
whole  merit  of  the  purchase  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  he  remarks,    "They  would  be  cruelly 
mortified  could  they  see  our  files  from  May,  1801,  the  first  or- 
ganization of  the  administration,  but  more  especially  from  April, 
1802.     They  would  see  that  though  we  could  not  say  when 
war  would  arise,  yet  we  said  with  energy  what  would  take 
place  when  it  should  arise.     We  did  not,  by  our  intrigues,  pro- 
duce the  war,  but  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  when  it  happened. 
The  other  party  [meaning  France,]  saw  the  case  now  existing 
on  which  our  representations  were  predicated,  and  the  wisdom 
of  timely  sacrifice."     A  letter  which  Mr.  Jefferson  received 
from  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  France  at  this  time, 
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suggested  a  future  benefit  from  the  cession,  which,  however 
visionary  it  may  have  then  appeared  to  most  men,  some  of  the 
present  generation  may  live  to  see  realized.  He  thus  notices  it 
to  Captain  Lewis: 

"Washington,  July  15,  1803. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"I  dropped  you  a  line  on  the  11th  inst.  and  last  night  re- 
ceived yours  of  the  8th.  Last  night  also  we  received  the  treaty 
from  Paris,  ceding  Louisiana,  according  to  the  bounds  to  w7hich 
France  had  a  right — price  eleven  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
dollars,  besides  paying  certain  debts  of  France  to  our  citizens, 
which  will  be  from  one  to  four  millions.  I  received  also  from 
Mr.  Lacepede  at  Paris,  to  whom  I  had  mentioned  your  intend- 
ed expedition,  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 
'Mr.  Broughton,  one  of  the  companions  of  Captain  Vancouver, 
went  up  Columbia  river  one  hundred  miles,  in  December, 
1792.  He  stopped  at  a  point  which  he  named  Vancouver,  lati- 
tude 45°  27',  longitude  237°  50'  E.  Here  the  river  Columbia 
is  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty-six 
feet  deep.  It  is  far  then  to  its  head.  From  this  point  Mount 
Hood  is  seen,  twenty  leagues  distant,  which  is  probably  a  de- 
pendance  of  the  Stony  Mountains,  of  which  Mr.  Fiedler  saw7  the 
beginning  about  latitude  40°,  and  the  source  of  the  Missouri  is 
probably  in  the  Stony  Mountains.  If  your  nation  can  establish 
an  easy  communication  by  rivers,  canals,  and  short  portages, 
between  New  York,  for  example,  and  the  city  [they  were  build- 
ing, or  to  be  built,  for  the  badness  of  the  writing  makes  it  un- 
certain which  is  meant,  but  probably  the  last]  at  the  mouth  of 
Columbia,  what  a  route  for  the  commerce  of  Europe,  Asia  and 
America!' 

"Accept  my  affectionate  salutations, 

"Thomas  Jefferson." 

One  of  the  topics  by  which  the  opposition  sought  to  under- 
value this  purchase  of  territory  was,  that  so  large  an  extent  of 
country  was  inconsistent  with  a  single  government,  and  that  it 
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would  facilitate  and  hasten  a  great  western  confederacy,  which 
would  embrace  all  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  on  both  sides 
of  it.  By  some  of  his  speculations  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge  of  Kentucky,  he  seems  half  inclined  to  the  same  opinion 
himself.  "These  combinations,"  he  remarks,  "depend  on  so 
many  circumstances  which  we  cannot  foresee,  that  I  place  little 
reliance  on  them.  We  have  seldom  seen  neighbourhood  pro- 
duce affection  among  nations.  The  reverse  is  almost  always 
the  universal  truth."  But  he  thus  finds  consolation  in  such  a 
result.  "Besides,  if  it  should  become  the  great  interest  of  these 
nations  to  separate  from  this,  if  their  happiness  should  depend 
on  it  so  strongly  as  to  induce  them  to  go  through  that  convul- 
sion, why  should  the  Atlantic  states  dread  it?  But  especially, 
why  should  we,  their  present  inhabitants,  take  side  in  such  a 
question?  When  I  view  the  Atlantic  states  procuring  for  those 
on  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  friendly  instead  of  hos- 
tile neighbours  on  its  western  waters,  I  do  not  view  it  as  an 
Englishman  would  the  procuring  future  blessings  for  the  French 
nation,  with  whom  he  has  no  relations  of  blood  or  affection. 
The  future  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  states 
will  be  our  sons.  We  leave  them  in  distinct  but  bordering 
establishments.  We  think  we  see  their  happiness  in  their 
union,  and  we  wish  it.  Events  may  prove  it  otherwise;  and  if 
they  see  their  interest  in  separation,  why  should  we  take  side 
with  our  Atlantic,  rather  than  our  Mississippi  descendants?  It 
is  the  elder  and  the  younger  son  differing.  God  bless  them  both, 
and  keep  them  in  union,  if  it  be  for  their  good,  but  separate 
them,  if  it  be  better.  The  inhabited  part  of  Louisiana,  from 
Point  Coupe  to  the  sea,  will  of  course  be  immediately  a  territo- 
rial government,  and  soon  a  state.  But  above  that,  the  best 
use  we  can  make  of  the  country  for  some  time,  will  be  to  give 
establishments  in  it  to  the  Indians  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  exchange  for  their  present  country,  and  open  land 
offices  in  the  last,  and  thus  make  this  acquisition  the  means  of 
filling  up  the  eastern  side,  instead  of  drawing  off  its  population. 
When  we  shall  be  full  on  this  side,  we  may  lay  off  a  range  of 
Vol.  II.— 19 
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slates  on  the  western  bank,  from  the  head  to  the  mouth,  and 
so,  range  after  range,  advancing  compactly  as  we  multiply." 

The  policy  here  recommended,  has  been  very  different  from 
the  one  pursued.  The  government  was  for  many  years  after- 
wards slow  in  extinguishing  the  Indian  title;  nor  is  it  yet  quite 
extinguished.  We  have  also  had  a  state  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi  for  more  than  ten  years;  are  on  the  point  of  having 
another,  Arkansas;  our  settlements  have  penetrated  the  in- 
terior, and  now  extend  on  the  Missouri  far  bevond  the  state  of 
that  name.  He  said  he  was  opposed  to  giving  any  part  of  the 
country  on  the  Mississippi  in  exchange  for  the  Floridas,  as  some 
wished,  because  we  should  be  certain  to  obtain  the  latter  by 
purchase,  whenever  Spain  was  involved  in  war,  and  because  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
was  essential  to  our  future  peace.  As  to  the  seeming  indiffer- 
ence with  which  Mr.  Jefferson  regarded  a  separation  of  the 
western  from  the  Atlantic  states,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
doubted,  in  common  with  many  others  at  that  day,  whether  the 
country  thus  enlarged,  was  not  too  extensive  to  be  united  under 
one  government;  or  at  least,  whether  the  ligaments  which 
bound  them  together  were  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  strain 
they  were  destined  to  endure.  The  lapse  of  thirty  years  has 
enabled  us  to  understand  the  subject  better,  and  to  see  it  in 
another  and  more  pleasing  aspect.  The  value  of  the  Union  is 
now  more  justly  appreciated  by  all  our  citizens,  and  by  none 
more  than  by  the  people  of  the  west.  A  large  portion  of  them 
plainly  perceive  that  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  put  in 
jeopardy  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  Mississippi  navigation, 
which  is  so  essential  to  their  prosperity,  so  indispensable  to  their 
foreign  commerce;  and  be  more  injurious  to  them,  perhaps, 
than  to  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Besides,  if  a  separation 
were  to  take  place,  it  would  certainly  not  be  between  the  At- 
lantic and  the  western  states,  but  of  the  southern  from  the  north- 
ern, or  the  northern  and  middle  states.  It  is  true,  that  if  any 
of  the  states  saw  their  safety  or  happiness  in  separation,  the 
rest  ought  not  to  wish  to  retain  them  in  a  forced  union;  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  condition  of  things  that  has  a  sem- 
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blance  of  probability.,  in  which  the  situation  of  any  and  every 
state  would  not  be  rendered  incomparably  worse  by  a  separa- 
tion. It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that,  because  a  separation 
was  wished  by  some  particular  portion,  the  happiness  of  that 
portion  would  be  merely  promoted,  since  ambitious  and  design- 
ing men  may  so  succeed  in  appealing  to  their  passions  as 
to  persuade  them  to  wish  for  what,  on  trial,  or  in  their  cooler 
moments,  they  would  most  sorely  repent. 

Jt  clearly  appears  by  the  same  letter  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did 
not  think  that  the  constitution  authorized  this  addition  to  the 
national  territory,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
special  amendment  for  that  purpose.  "The  constitution,"  he 
remarks,  in  the  same  letter,  "has  made  no  provision  for  our 
holding  foreign  territory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign 
nations  into  our  Union.  The  executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive 
occurrence  which  so  much  advances  the  good  of  their  country, 
have  done  an  act  beyojidthe  constitution.  The  legislature  in  cast- 
ing behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  risking  themselves 
like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  it,  and  throw 
themselves  on  their  country  for  doing  for  them  unauthorized, 
what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for  themselves,  had  they 
been  in  a  situation  to  do  it."  He  assimulates  the  case  to  that  of 
a  guardian  who  exceeds  his  authority  to  make  an  advantageous 
purchase  for  his  ward,  relying  on  his  confirming  it  when  he 
comes  of  age,  and  adds,  "But  we  shall  not  be  disavowed  by  the 
nation,  and  their  act  of  indemnity  will  confirm  and  not  weaken 
the  constitution,  by  more  strongly  marking  out  its  lines." 

Yet  the  act  of  indemnitv,  in  other  words,  the  amendment  to 
the  constitution,  never  took  place;  and  as  the  treaty  received 
the  sanction  of  every  branch  of  the  government,  and  the  silent 
acquiescence  of  the  nation,  it  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
required.  Yet  Mr.  Jefferson's  doubts  appear  to  rest  on  strong 
ground;  for,  assuredly,  if  the  executive,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
senate,  could  constitutionally  buy  Louisiana  of  France,  and 
stipulate  to  incorporate  it  into  the  Union,  it  might  also  have 
bought  Mexico  of  Spain,  and  thus  the  whole  character  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  their  government,  religion,  laws, 
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and  institutions  might  have  been  merged  in  that  of  a  nation  more 
populous  than  itself;*  which  supposition  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  jealous  limitations  of  power  imposed  by  the  constitution. 

It  would  be  interesting,  and  not  without  instruction,  to  collect 
the  various  predictions  of  a  dissolution  of  the  federal  union, 
which  have  been  made  not  only  in  other  countries  but  in  this; 
and  not  by  light  and  ignorant  men,  but  by  grave  and  eminent 
statesmen.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  apprehensions  of  this  character 
d urine:  Mr.  Adams's  administration.  Mr.  Adams  entertained 
similar  fears  during  Mr.  Jefferson's.  Mr.  Clay  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Missouri  question.  Many  considered  the  Union 
in  danger  from  the  war  of  1813,  and  afterwards  from  the  Hart- 
ford Convention;  and  at  a  subsequent  period,  many  more  from 
the  struggle  between  the  North  and  the  South  relative  to  the 
tariff.  Even  the  closing  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  by  Spain 
in  1802,  was  thought  to  endanger  the  adhesion  of  the  western 
states;  and  at  a  yet  later  period  the  conflicting  sentiments  and 
feelings  of  our  citizens  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  seems 
to  many  to  threaten  the  continuance  of  the  confederacy.  The 
frequency  of  these  fears,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  pass 
into  oblivion,  seems  to  show  that  they  may  be  mainly  attributed 
to  the  strong  attachment  felt  for  the  Union,  united  with  that 
want  of  confidence  in  its  permanency  which  nothing  but  time 
can  give. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  attorney-general,  on  the  30th 
of  August,  1803,  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  following  sketch  of  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  which  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
seemed  to  require.  "Louisiana,  as  ceded  by  France  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  is  made  a  part  of  the  United  States;  its  white 
inhabitants  shall  be  citizens,  and  stand,  as  to  their  rights  and 
obligations,  on  the  same  footing  with  other  citizens  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  analogous  situations,  save  only  as  to  the  portion 
thereof  lying  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the 
mouth  of  Arkansas  river;  no  new  state  shall  be  established,  nor 


*The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1800  was  5,300,000;  that  of 
Mexico  in  1803,  according  to  Poinsett,  was  5,783,750. 
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any  grants  of  land  made,  other  than  to  Indians,  in  exchange 
for  equivalent  portions  of  land  occupied  by  them,  until  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution  shall  be  made  for  these  pur- 
poses." 

"Florida  also,  whensoever  it  may  be  rightfully  obtained,  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  United  States,  its  whole  inhabitants  shall 
thereupon  be  citizens,  and  shall  stand,  as  to  their  rights  and  ob- 
ligations, on  the  same  footing  with  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  analogous  situations." 

He  prudently  suggests  that  the  less  that  was  said  about  any 
constitutional  difficulty  the  better;  and  that  it  was  desirable  for 
Congress  to  do  what  was  necessary  in  silence.  This  caution  was 
no  doubt  dictated  by  a  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  such 
discussions  might  produce  in  France,  in  case  she  should  want 
pretexts  to  annul  the  purchase,  as  well  as  at  home,  if  the  oppo- 
sition should  resort  to  these  constitutional  objections  as  a  means 
of  embarrassing  the  administration. 

He  had  good  reason  for  this  caution  as  it  respected  France, 
since  the  American  ministers  at  Paris  soon  afterwards  wrote, 
that  if  the  negotiation  were  then  to  take  place,  the  same  treaty 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  if  the  United  States  gave  the 
French  government  the  least  opening  they  would  declare  it  void; 
and  that  a  "warning"  to  this  effect  had  been  given  to  them;  and 
moreover  a  strange  letter  relative  to  the  treaty  had  been  recently 
written  by  their  minister  (Pichon)  to  our  secretary  of  state.  In 
communicating  the  preceding  facts  to  Colonel  Wilson  C.  Nicho- 
las, then  residing  in  Albemarle,  Mr.  Jefferson  again  expresses 
his  opinion  that  they  could  not  incorporate  Louisiana  with  the 
United  States,  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution;  but 
Colonel  Nicholas  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  power 
given  to  Congress  to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union,  extended 
to  territory  beyond  their  limits  at  that  period.  Mr.  Jefferson 
admitted  that  the  constitution  would  bear  that  interpretation; 
but  remarked,  that  "When  an  instrument  admits  two  construc- 
tions, the  one  safe,  the  other  dangerous,  the  one  precise,  the 
other  indefinite,  I  prefer  that  which  is  safe  and  precise;"  and 
that  he  had  "rather  ask  an  enlargement  of  power  from  the 
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nation,  where  it  is  found  necessary,  than  to  assume  it  by  a  construc- 
tion which  would  make  our  powers  boundless."  After  urging 
strong  arguments  against  the  dangers  of  a  broad  construction  of 
the  constitution,  he  adds,  "If,  however,  our  friends  shall  think 
differently,  certainly  I  shall  acquiesce  with  satisfaction;  con- 
fiding that  the  good  sense  of  our  country  will  correct  the  evil  of 
construction  when  it  shall  produce  ill  effects."  This  letter  was 
written  from  Monticello  in  September,  where  he  had  been  re- 
cently visited  by  Mr.  Madison  and  his  old  friend  Mr.  Page,  then 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  where  he  had  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pected Colonel  Nicholas. 

The  Spanish  government  which  had  reluctantly  yielded  up 
the  possession  of  Louisiana  to  her  haughty  ally,  endeavoured  by 
her  authorities  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  raise  some  diffi- 
culty against  the  execution  of  the  treaty.  She  protested  against 
the  right  of  France  to  make  the  transfer,  and  made  a  show  of 
refusing  to  surrender  the  possession.  When  the  ascendancy,  or 
rather  absolute  control  which  France  had  long  exercised  in  her 
councils  is  considered,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  her  course 
had  the  acquiescence  of  France,  if  it  was  not  acknowledged  by 
her.* 

Inconsequence  of  the  intimation  received  from  the  Ameri- 
can ministers  at  Paris,  Mr.  Jefferson  called  Congress  on  the  17th 
of  October,  about  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  day  that  had 
been  previously  fixed.  And  on  that  day,  there  being  a  quorum 
of  both  Houses,  he  addressed  to  them  his  opening  message.  He 
reminds  the  legislature  of  the  high  state  of  excitement  which 
had  been  produced  by  the  suspension  of  the  right  of  deposit  in 
New  Orleans,  and  that  its  continuance  would  have  been  more 
injurious  to  the  nation  than  any  mode  of  redress,  but  that  on 
proper  representations  the  right  had  been  restored.     He  says 

*  But  it  would  seem  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Spanish  minister 
Yrujo  to  Mr.  Madison,  March  10,  1803,  that  the  intendant  of  Louisiana 
acted  without,  the  authority  of  his  government. 

The  intendant's  proclamation  restoring  the  right  of  deposit,  was  dated 
May  17,  1803;  and  on  the  following  day  the  agents  of  the  King  of  Spain 
issued  a  proclamation  for  surrendering  it  to  France. 
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that  previous  to  this  the  executive  had,  with  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of  New  Or- 
leans, and  other  possessions  important  to  the  future  peace  of 
the  United  States.  That  the  purchase  of  all  Louisiana  had 
been  since  effected  on  the  30th  of  April,  preceding,  by  which  the 
United  States  acquire  an  independent  outlet  for  their  com- 
merce; an  uncontrolled  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
waters;  an  immediate  accession  to  the  revenue;  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  posterity;  and  a  wide  extension  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  equal  laws.  He  informs  them  that  a  convention 
had  been  entered  into  with  Great  Britain  for  settlement  of  the 
boundary  line  between  her  American  territories  and  those  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  finances  continued  in  a  prosperous 
state;  more  than  three  millions  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  having 
been  discharged  within  the  year,  besides  leaving  in  the  treasury 
nearly  six  millions,  including  the  two  millions  placed  by  Con- 
gress, in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
late  negotiation  with  France. 

That  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  when  it  was  confirmed, 
the  sum  of  thirteen  millions  would  be  added  to  the  public  debt; 
but  as  most  of  it  was  not  payable  until  after  fifteen  years, 
when  the  present  debt  would  be  discharged,  he  hopes  that 
no  additional  taxes  would  be  required.  Adverting  then  to 
the  renewal  of  war  in  Europe,  he  strongly  urges  them  on 
the  strict  performance  of  the  duties  of  neutrality,  of  punishing 
all  deviations  from  it  on  the  part  of  American  citizens.  He 
thus  sketches  the  duties  of  neutrality:  "Let  it  be  our  endeav- 
our," he  says,  "as  it  is  our  interest  and  desire,  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  belligerent  nations  by  every  act  of  justice  and 
of  innocent  kindness;  to  receive  their  armed  vessels  with  hospi- 
tality, from  the  distresses  of  the  sea,  but  to  administer  the 
means  of  annoyance  to  none;  to  establish  in  our  harbours  such  a 
police  as  may  maintain  law  and  order;  to  restrain  our  citizens 
from  embarking  individually  in  a  war  in  which  their  country 
takes  no  part;  to  punish  severely  those  persons,  citizens  or  aliens, 
who  shall  usurp  the  cover  of  our  flag,  for  vessels  not  entitled  to 
it,  infecting  thereby  with  suspicion  those  of  real  Americans,  and 
committing  us  into  controversies  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  not 
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our  own;  to  exact  from  every  nation  the  observance,  towards 
our  vessels  and  citizens,  of  those  principles  and  practices  which 
all  civilized  nations  acknowledge;  to  merit  the  character  of  a 
just  nation,  and  maintain  that  of  an  independent  one,  preferring 
every  consequence  to  insult  and  habitual  wrong." 

He  further  inculcates  the  duties  of  neutrality  by  the  follow- 
ing forcible  appeal  to  the  interests  of  his  countrymen: 

'•Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  political  interests  which  entangle  them  together,  with 
productions  and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  and  friend- 
ship useful  to  them,  and  theirs  to  us,  it  cannot  be  the  interest 
of  any  to  assail  us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them.  We  should  be 
most  unwise,  indeed,  were  we  to  cast  away  the  singular  bless- 
ings of  the  position  in  which  nature  has  placed  us,  the  opportu- 
nity she  has  endowed  us  with,  of  pursuing,  at  a  distance  from 
foreign  contentions,  the  paths  of  industry,  peace,  and  happiness; 
of  cultivating  general  friendship;  and  of  bringing  collisions  of  in- 
terest to  the  umpire  of  reason  rather  than  of  force.  How  de- 
sirable, then,  must  it  be,  in  a  government  like  ours,  to  see  its 
citizens  adopt,  individually,  the  views,  the  interests,  and  the 
conduct,  which  their  country  should  pursue,  divesting  them- 
selves of  those  passions  and  partialities  which  tend  to  lessen 
useful  friendships,  and  to  embarrass  and  embroil  us  in  the  ca- 
lamitous scenes  of  Europe.  Confident,  fellow-citizens,  that  you 
will  duly  estimate  the  importance  of  neutral  dispositions  towards 
the  observance  of  neutral  conduct,  that  you  will  be  sensible 
how  much  it  is  our  duty  to  look  on  the  bloody  arena  spread  be- 
fore us,  with  commiseration,  indeed,  but  with  no  other  wish 
than  to  see  it  closed,  I  am  persuaded  you  will  cordially  cherish 
these  dispositions  in  all  discussions  among  yourselves,  and  in  all 
communications  with  your  constituents." 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, by  24  votes  to  7,  and  on  the  22nd  it  was  officially  commu- 
nicated to  Congress,  that  they  might  provide  for  its  execution, 
and  on  the  same  day,  the  injunction  of  secrecy,  as  to  the  appro- 
priation of  two  millions,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive, 
was  taken  off. 
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In  the  House  of  representatives  the  treaty  also  met  "with 
opposition  from  the  federal  party.  On  the  24th  of  October, 
Mr.  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  offered  a  resolution  to  request  the 
president  to  lay  before  the  House  a  copy  of  the  treaty  between 
France  and  Spain,  which  ceded  Louisiana  to  the  former,  to- 
gether with  the  deed  of  cession,  (if  any  such  existed,)  also  such 
part  of  the  correspondence  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  government  or  minister  of  Spain,  as 
would  show  the  assent  or  dissent  of  Spain  to  the  late  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  together  with  such  other  documents  as  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  government,  "tending  to  ascertain  whether  the 
United  States  had,  in  fact,  acquired  every  title  to  the  province  of 
Louisiana,  by  the  treaty  with  France." 

This  resolution  was  opposed  by  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  in  an  animated  debate,  each  party,  referring  to  the 
call  for  papers  in  1795,  relative  to  the  British  treaty,  charged 
the  other  with  inconsistency,  as  the  two  parties  had  now 
changed  places  as  to  this  question.  It  was  also  urged  with  great 
force  against  the  federalists,  that  while  they  had  recently  main- 
tained that  the  United  States  must  obtain  possession  of  New 
Orleans,  the  key  to  the  Mississippi,  at  every  hazard,  now  when 
it  was  offered  us,  they  were  scrupulous  about  receiving  it,  and 
were  endeavouring  to  find  a  flaw  in  the  title.  Separate  ques- 
tions being  taken  on  the  different  members  of  the  resolution,  a 
part  passed  in  the  affirmative  and  a  part  in  the  negative,  and 
the  main  question,  so  amended  as  to  rid  it  of  its  embarrassing 
features,  was  finally  rejected  by  59  to  57,  several  of  the  repub- 
licans voting  with  the  minority. 

On  the  next  day,  resolutions  having  been  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Dawson  of  Virginia,  for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  ob- 
jections to  its  constitutionality  were  urged  by  the  opposition, 
first,  because  the  government  had  no  power  to  acquire  new  ter- 
ritory; and  secondly,  because  by  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty, 
by  exempting  French  and  Spanish  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the 
ceded  territory  to  higher  duties  than  American  vessels,  a  pre- 
ference was  given  to  those  ports  over  those  in  the  other  states. 

To  maintain  the  first  point,  the  opposition  party  entrenched 
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themselves  on  the  single  ground,  that  the  constitution  having 
framed  a  government  with  limited  powers,  for  a  particular  ter- 
ritorv,  within  boundaries  ascertained  or  to  be  ascertained,  and 
having  given  no  power  to  acquire  territory,  such  power  was 
not  possessed  by  the  government,  and  could  be  obtained  only  by 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

In  reply  to  this,  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Randolph  of  Virginia, 
that  the  capacity  in  the  United  States  to  acquire  territory  ne- 
cessarily arose  from  the  fact,  that  their  boundary  was  unset- 
tled when  the  constitution  was  framed;  nay,  that  a  part  of  it 
was  incapable  of  being  established  according  to  the  limits 
assigned  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  as  it  was  now  well  ascertained 
that  a  line  running  west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  would 
not  touch  the  Mississippi  at  all;  and  consequently  that  new  ter- 
ritory must  be  acquired,  or  the  United  States  would  be  without 
precise  boundary  in  the  north- wrest. 

He  also,  not  very  logically,  asked  whether,  supposing  "the 
commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  London,  had  determined  the 
river  St.  John,  or  St.  Lawrence,  to  be  the  true  St.  Croix/'  part 
of  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  or  Quebec,  would  not  at 
this  time  be  a  part  of  the  United  States.  It  was  on  the  same 
side  urged  by  Mr.  Nicholson  of  Maryland,  that  the  right  to  ac- 
quire territory  was  incident  to  every  sovereign  nation;  that  the 
states  confederately  had  this  power  after  their  independence, 
and  having  surrendered  it  with  the  power  to  declare  war  and 
make  treaties,  to  Congress,  first  under  the  confederation,  and 
afterwards  under  the  constitution,  it  now  belonged  to  the  fede- 
ral government:  that  territory  can  be  acquired  only  by  conquest 
or  purchase;  of  which  the  first  mode  is  given  to  Congress  in  the 
power  to  make  war,  and  the  last  to  the  president  and  Senate 
in  the  power  to  make  treaties;  and  lastly,  that  these  powers 
are  expressly  taken  from  the  states  by  the  constitution,  and, 
being  essential  to  sovereignty,  they  must  exist  somewhere." 

In  answering  the  second  objection,  the  arguments  of  the  ad- 
ministration party  seem  more  satisfactory.  They  urged  that 
the  discrimination  in  favour  of  American  shipping,  out  of  which 
the  objection  grew,  was  a  creature  of  the  law,  and  not  of  the 
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constitution;  and  if  they  were  found  to  be  in  conflict,  the  former 
could  be  repealed:  that  the  provision  in  question,  by  putting 
American  vessels  on  the  same  footing  as  French  and  Spanish, 
seemed  a  benefit  to  American  shipping,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  fairly  regarded  as  violating  a  provision  made  for  their  ad- 
vantage; and  at  most,  if  after  Louisiana  became  one  of  the 
states  of  the  Union,  the  exemption  of  French  and  Spanish 
vessels  from  higher  duties,  in  its  ports,  than  were  paid  by  Ame- 
rican vessels,  would  be  really  giving  a  preference  to  those  ports, 
then  the  other  states  might  insist  that  the  same  exemption 
should  be  extended  to  their  ports.  But  as  the  general  discrimi- 
nation, with  the  single  and  temporary  exception  in  the  ports  of 
Louisiana,  operates  very  beneficially  to  American  shipping,  the 
other  states  would  not  ask  its  repeal,  but  would  acquiesce  in 
this  small  deduction  from  the  commercial  benefits  conferred  bv 
the  treaty.  These  arguments  prevailed  with  the  republican 
party,  who  now  found  that  the  very  strict  construction  of  the 
constitution  for  which  they  had  contended  when  in  the  opposi- 
tion, was  not  suited  to  them  when  in  the  exercise  of  power;  and 
which,  if  pushed  to  that  extreme  of  nicety  which  some  affected, 
would  often  defeat  the  main  purposes  for  which  the  constitu- 
tion was  established.  The  general  resolution  for  carrying  the 
treaty  into  effect  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  90  to  25;  and  the 
resolutions  for  a  provincial  government  over  the  ceded  territory, 
and  for  providing  the  purchase  money,  were  passed  without  a 
division. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Livingston  about  this  time, 
Nov.  4th,  shows  that  he  very  correctly  estimated  the  feelings 
and  policy  of  the  first  consul  in  relation  to  a  matrimonial  con- 
nexion, which  one  of  his  brothers  formed  at  this  time  in  the 
United  States.  Jerome  Bonaparte  had  accompanied  Le  Clerc 
in  the  expedition  to  St.  Domingo,  and  when  the  subjugation  of 
that  island  was  found  impracticable,  and  he  and  some  others  had 
decided  on  returning  to  France,  they  came  to  the  United  States 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  conveyance  in  a  neutral  ship.  Dur- 
ing his  short  stay  he  became  enamoured  with  a  young  lady  of 
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Baltimore  of  great  beauty  and  attractions,  married  her,  and 
soon  afterwards  they  embarked  for  France.  Mr.  Jefferson  men- 
tioned the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Livingston,  and  requested  him, 
if  the  first  consul  should  think  that  the  executive  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  have  prevented  a  match,  which  for  political 
reasons  was  so  little  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  him,  to  enter 
into  the  requisite  explanations,  and  to  state  that,  by  the  laws  of 
this  country,  no  one  can  prevent  the  marriage  of  persons  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age,  and  none  but  the  guardian,  the  marriage  of 
persons  under  that  age.  But  Napoleon  was  able  to  remedy  the 
mischief  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  been  incompetent  to  prevent. 

When  M.  Pichon,  the  French  minister  was  about  exchanging 
ratifications  of  the  treaty,  he  proposed  to  add  a  protestation 
against  any  failure  of  execution  in  time  or  other  circumstances, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  He  was  however  told  that  in 
that  case  they  would  annex  a  counter-protestation,  "which 
would  leave  the  matter  exactly  where  it  was;  that  this  trans- 
action had  been  conducted  throughout  with  a  frankness  honour- 
able to  both  nations;  that  to  annex  to  it  such  an  evidence  of 
mutual  distrust,  would  be  discreditable  to  both:  that  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  had  passed  one  of  the  bills  for  carry- 
ing the  treaty  into  execution  and  would  soon  pass  the  other;" 
on  which  he  exchanged  the  ratifications  without  the  protesta- 
tion. 

It  further  seems  from  this  letter  that  Spain  had  entered  a 
protestation  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  United 
States,  on  the  grounds — First,  that  the  first  consul  had  not  exe- 
cuted the  conditions  of  the  treaties  of  cession;  and  secondly,  that 
he  had  broken  a  solemn  promise  not  to  alienate  the  country  to 
any  nation.  Mr.  Livingston  was  also  told  that  if  the  French 
commissioner  Lausat,  was  heartily  disposed  to  carry  the  order 
of  the  first  consul  into  execution,  he  could  command  a  volunteer 
force  at  New  Orleans,  and  would  have  the  aid  of  the  troops  of 
the  United  States;  but  that  if  he  was  not  so  disposed,  they 
would  take  possession,  and  leave  it  to  France  to  adopt  the  act 
as  her  own,  and  thus  entitle  herself  to  the  complete  execution 
of  the  treaty. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  President  recommends  a  repeal  of  the  Bankrupt  haw.  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  Statistics  of  Louisiana.  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Naturalization  Law.  Judge  Pickering  impeached 
and  removed.  Yazoo  claims.  Loss  of  the  Frigate  Philadelphia.  His 
increasing  popularity.  Views  of  the  Federal  Party.  Death  of  Mrs. 
Eppes.  Correspondence  with  Mrs.  Adams.  Mr.  Jefferson  vindicates 
his  course.  Letter  to  Mazzei:  Various  speculations  to  which  the  ac- 
quisition of  Louisiana  gave  rise.  Mr.  Jeffersorfs  view  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  separation.  Expedition  against  Tripoli.  Presidential 
Election.  Meeting  of  Congress.  President's  Message.  Gun  Boats, 
Impeachment  of  Judge  Chase — his  trial  and  acquittal. 

1804—1805. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  steadfastness  in  the  principles  he  had  pro- 
fessed before  he  was  in  power,  was  exhibited  on  more  than  one 
occasion  at  this  period.  It  was  at  his  instance,  it  is  believed, 
and  certainly  with  his  hearty  concurrence,  that  the  bankrupt 
law,  which  had  been  first  enacted  in  one  of  the  last  years  of 
Mr.  Adams's  administration,  and  afterwards  modified,  was  at 
this  session  repealed.  As  this  law  authorized  a  majority  of  the 
creditors  to  discharge  a  bankrupt  trader  from  all  his  preceding 
debts,  it  was  regarded  by  many  of  the  other  classes  of  men  as  an 
invidious  privilege  to  the  mercantile  community;  especially  in 
the  southern  states,  where  the  agricultural  pursuits  are  pre- 
dominant: and  as  it  was  found  that  by  the  power  of  making  dis- 
criminations in  favour  of  some  creditors,  and  in  fact  of  making 
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surreptitious  creditors,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  general  in  ob- 
taining the  sanction  of  the  requisite  majority  for  the  debtor's 
discharge,  the  law  was  condemned  as  affording  but  too  much 
encouragement  to  fraud,  waste,  and  a  rash  spirit  of  adventure. 
It  was  therefore  not  viewed  with  favour  by  one  half  of  the 
nation.  Yet  with  the  other  half  it  was  still  more  approved,  and 
it  scarcely  could  be  doubted,  when  it  is  considered  how  much 
stronger  was  the  sentiment  in  support  of  it  than  that  opposed  to 
it,  and  the  extensive  patronage  it  afforded  to  the  executive  in 
the  appointment  of  the  numerous  commissioners  who  were  to 
execute  it,  that  the  administration  would  have  gained  far  more 
by  the  continuance  of  the  law  than  by  its  repeal.  The  presi- 
dent, however,  showed  the  same  indifference  to  patronage,  or 
rather  the  same  disinclination  to  possess  it,  at  the  expense  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  public  interest,  as  in  the  repeal  of 
the  internal  taxes,  and  the  abolition  of  the  host  of  revenue 
officers  which  thereby  ensued.  Those  who  had  favoured  the 
policy  asserted  no  such  claims  to  ..consistency,  but  readily  con- 
curred in  depriving  the  administration  of  this  source  of  influence. 
By  the  only  recorded  vote  taken  in  the  process  of  repeal,  there 
wrere  99  votes  in  favour  of  the  measure  to  13  against  it. 

The  Bank  of  the  United  States  afforded  him  another  occasion 
of  testing  his  sincerity  in  the  principles  he  professed,  and  his  in- 
tegrity in  adapting  his  practice  to  his  profession.  After  having 
noticed  with  approbation  the  extension  of  the  same  principle 
of  rotation  to  the  branches,  which  the  law  had  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  the  principal  bank,  he  thought  the  executive  ought 
not  to  lend  its  sanction  to  any  other  principle.  But,  adverting 
to  the  disposition  manifested  by  the  bank  to  establish  a  branch 
in  New  Orleans,  he  reiterates  his  first  objections  to  the  insitu- 
tion  in  the  following  strong  language: 

"This  institution  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  hostility  existing 
against  the  principles  and  form  of  our  constitution.  The  nation 
is,  at  this  time,  so  strong  and  united  in  its  sentiments,  that  it 
cannot  be  shaken  at  this  moment.  But  suppose  a  series  of  un- 
toward events  should  occur,  sufficient  to  bring  into  doubt  the 
competency  of  a  republican  government  to  meet  a  crisis  of  great 
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danger,  or  to  unhinge  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  public 
functionaries;  an  institution  like  this,  penetrating  by  its  branches 
every  part  of  the  Union,  acting  by  command  and  in  phalanx, 
may,  in  a  critical  moment,  upset  the  government.  I  deem  no 
government  safe,  which  is  under  the  vassalage  of  any  self-con- 
stituted authorities,  or  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  na- 
tion, or  its  regular  functionaries.  What  an  obstruction  could 
not  this  bank  of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  branch  banks, 
be  in  time  of  war?  It  might  dictate  to  us  the  peace  we  should 
accept,  or  withdraw  its  aids.  Ought  we  then  to  give  further 
growth  to  an  institution  so  powerful,  so  hostile?" 

These  general  considerations  are  then  followed  by  cogent 
arguments  ad  hominem.     "That  it  is  hostile  we  know,  1.  From 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  persons  composing  the  body 
of  directors  in  every  bank,  principal,  or  branch;  and  those  of 
most  of  the  stockholders.     2.  From  their  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures and  principles  of  the  government,  and  to  the  election  of 
those  friendly  to  them:  and  3.  From  the  sentiments  of  the  news- 
papers they  support.     Now,  while  we  are  strong,  it  is  the  great- 
est duty  we  owe  to  the  safety  of  our  constitution,  to  bring  this 
powerful  enemy  to  a  perfect  subordination  under  its  authori- 
ties.    The  first  measure  would  be  to  reduce  them  to  an  equal 
footing  only  with  other  banks,  as  to  the  favours  of  the  govern- 
ment.    But  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  a  general  combination 
of  the  banks  against  us,  in  a  critical  emergency,  could  we  not 
make   a    beginning  towards  an   independent  use  of  our  own 
money,  towards  holding  our  own  deposits  in  all  the  banks  where 
it  is  received,  and  letting  the  treasurer  give  his  draft  or  note, 
for  payment  at  any  particular  place,  which,  in  a  well  conduct- 
ed government,  ought  to  have  as  much  credit  as  any  private 
draft,  or  bank  note  or  bill,  and  would  give  us  the  same  facilities 
which  we  derive  from  the  banks?"     It  seems  probable  that  this 
hint  suggested  the  plan  thrown  out  by  president  Jackson,  when  he 
first  stated  his  opposition  to  the  last  bank  of  the  United  States. 
But  the  public  danger  from  such  an  institution,  on  which  Mr. 
Jefferson's  hostility  rested  yet  more  than  on  its  supposed  uncon- 
stitutionality, appears  to  have  been  egregiously  overrated  by 
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him.  The  power  of  so  wealthy  a  corporation,  using  all  its 
money  in  loans,  and  able  by  its  high  credit,  so  to  multiply  its 
money,  would  indeed  be  formidable,  if  it  were  possessed  of 
a  monopoly;  but  as  its  privileges  are  shared  with  other  banks, 
and  as  those  created  by  the  states  are  every  where  equal,  or 
superior  in  wealth  to  the  branches  of  the  United  States  bank, 
its  power  of  doing  mischief  is  almost  neutralized,  while  that  of 
rendering  facilities  to  commerce  remains.  It  would  seem  to 
furnish  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  imagined  extent  of 
their  power,  that  it  was  not  sufficient  in  1811  to  preserve  its  own 
existence;  and  that  its  successor,  with  far  more  ample  means 
and  resources,  and  directed,  according  to  its  enemies,  with  an  un- 
exampled unity  and  energy  of  purpose  to  this  single  object,  has 
not  been  a  whit  more  capable  of  self-preservation. 

The  president  had,  during  the  session,  communicated  to  both 
Houses  a  digest  of  the  information  which  the  executive  had  been 
able  to  procure  relative  to  Louisiana,  as  to  its  physical  and  po- 
litical state.  In  the  geographical  account  of  upper  Louisiana, 
and  a  supplement  to  it  on  the  29th  of  November,  it  was  therein 
stated  on  the  authority  of  traders  who  had  visited  it,  that  one 
thousand  miles  up  the  Missouri,  there  was  a  salt  mountain,  which 
was  said  to  be  eighty  miles  long  and  forty-five  wide,  composed 
of  solid  rock  salt,  without  any  trees  or  even  shrubs  on  it.  As  so 
anomalous  a  physical  fact  was  at  once  assumed  to  be  fabulous, 
such  an  evidence  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  credulitv  soon  became  a 
favourite  topic  of  argument  or  ridicule  with  his  adversaries; 
and,  for  a  long  time,  the  salt  mountain,  dry  docks,  and  mammoths, 
of  the  continued  existence  of  which  he  had,  in  his  notes,  hinted 
the  probability,  were  by-words  of  reproach  in  the  mouths  of 
the  federalists.  And  though  these  attacks  failed  to  weaken  the 
affection  of  the  people,  or  to  lessen  their  confidence  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  capacity  as  a  statesman,  his  letters  show  that  they 
gave  no  small  annoyance  to  himself.  He  writes  to  Captain 
Lewis  (January  13,  1804) — "I  now  inclose  you  a  map  of  the 
Missouri  as  far  as  the  Mandans,  1200  or  1500  miles,  I  pre- 
sume, above  its  mouth.  It  is  said  to  be  very  accurate,  having 
been  done  by  a  Mr.  Evans,  by  order  of  the  Spanish  government; 
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but  whether  he  corrected  by  astronomical  observation  or  not, 
we  are  not  informed.  I  hope  this  will  reach  you  before  your 
final  departure.  The  acquisition  of  the  country  through  which 
you  are  to  pass  has  inspired  the  public  generally  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  your  enterprise.  The  enquiries  are  perpetual 
as  to  your  progress.  The  feds  alone  still  treat  it  as  phi- 
losophism,  and  would  rejoice  in  its  failure.  Their  bitterness  in- 
creases with  the  diminution  of  their  numbers  and  despair  of  a  re- 
surrection. I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  yourself,  and  be  the 
living  witness  of  their  malice  and  folly." 

On  the  27th  of  March,  1804,  Congress  adjourned.     One  of 
the  subjects  which  had  most  engaged  their  attention,  was  the 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  concerning 
the  mode  of  electing  a  president.     The  alteration  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  in  both  Houses  by  the  Opposition,  but  was  finally 
carried  by  the  requisite  vote  of  two-thirds  in  both  Houses.  The 
change  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  would,  by  means  of 
party  intrigue,  favour   the  election  of  a  vice-president,  who 
would  be  unfit  to  discharge  the  office  of  president;  that  the  elec- 
tion by  the  House  of  Representatives  might  not  be  expected  to 
be  of  frequent  recurrence,  and  when  it  was,  if  they  should 
choose  the  person  who  was  least  fit,  it  would  be  a  salutary  warn- 
ing to  both  parties  to  bestow  their  votes,  in  all  cases,  only  on 
persons  properly  qualified;  that  a  change  of  the  constitution  was 
itself  an  evil,  and  was  likely  to  prevent  the  veneration  which 
time,  and  time  alone  confers;  and  that  it  was  better  to  submit 
to  a  partial  evil,  than  risk  one  yet  greater  in  an  untried  experi- 
ment.    These  speculative  mischiefs  were  not  allowed  to  prevail 
against  the  repetition  of  the  very  agitating  scene  which  had 
lately  taken  place;  and  although  the  alteration  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  a  subsequent  election  by  the  House  in  1S35, 
yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  its  recurrence  is  much  less  proba- 
ble now  than  formerly;  and  when  it  does  occur,  the  election 
must  always  devolve  on  one  whom  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
have  preferred  as  president. 

Judge  Pickering,  who  had  been  impeached  at  the  preceding 
session  for  intemperance,  was  tried  at  this  session,  and  removed 
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from  the  bench;  and  articles  of  impeachment  were  also  pre- 
ferred against  Judge  Chase,  of  Maryland,  for  illegal,  oppressive, 
and  arbitrary  conduct,  in  his  judicial  character. 

At  this  session  the  law  of  naturalization  was  replaced  on  its 
original  footing,  by  which  a  residence  of  five  years  only  was  re- 
quired, instead  of  fourteen.  This  law  was  particularly  accepta- 
ble to  the  Irish,  who  had  constituted,  of  late  years,  by  far  the 
most  numerous  class  of  emigrants,  and  most  of  whom,  by  taking 
a  livelier  interest  in  the  political  concerns  of  the  country  than 
any  other  foreigners,  are  more  desirous  of  the  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship. 

The  claims  under  the  Yazoo  purchasers  now  again  fur- 
nished materials  for  controversy  and  debate,  the  more  animated, 
as  the  parties  for  and  against  them  were  nearly  equal.  The 
first  consisted  partly  of  those  who  believed  that  the  principles 
of  public  faith  required  that  the  grant  by  the  legislature  of 
Georgia  should  be  ratified,  however  corrupt  may  have  been  the 
motives  of  the  members  who  voted  for  it,  especially  when  on 
the  faith  of  its  acts,  those  who  were  parties  to  the  fraud  had 
been  able  to  impose  on  innocent  purchasers;  and  partly  of  those, 
who,  not  admitting  the  strict  legal  validity  of  those  claims, 
thought  it  politic  and  expedient  to  compromise  them,  and  thus 
end  an  otherwise  interminable  source  of  complaint  out  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  vexatious  controversy  in  it.  The  opponents,  on 
the  other  hand,  insisted  that  those  claims  having  originated 
in  a  course  of  fraud  and  corruption,  as  alarming  by  its  magni- 
tude as  it  was  odious  by  its  baseness,  ought  to  receive  no  coun- 
tenance whatever  from  Congress.  That  the  purchasers  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  corrupt  means  practised  on  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia,  if  there  were  any  such,  could  receive  no 
better  title  than  the  original  perpetrators  of  the  fraud  could 
convey,  according  to  the  settled  maxims  of  jurisprudence,  and 
that  for  the  injury  they  had  sustained,  they  should  look  for  re- 
dress to  those  who  had  deceived  them,  rather  than  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia,  or  their  assignees,  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  and  lastly,  that  to  give  a  sanction  to  claims  which  had 
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originated  in  fraud,  and  which  the  law  had  annulled,  would  be 
as  repugnant  to  policy  as  to  justice. 

The  subject  was  finally  postponed  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1804,  after  several  votes,  which  showed  an  almost  equal  strength 
of  parties,  by  a  vote  of  59  to  49. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1803,  Captain  Bainbridge,  of  the 
Philadelphia  frigate,  while  in  pursuit  of  a  Tripolitan  cruizer, 
struck  on  a  rock  off  the  Barbary  coast,  when,  being  boarded  by 
the  boats  of  the  Tripolitans  and  unable  to  make  any  resistance, 
they  were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war.  This  disaster 
was  communicated  by  the  president  to  Congress  on  the  20th 
of  March,  1804. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration  was  at  the  me- 
ridian of  its  popularity,  and  an  unexampled  quiet  reigned  over 
the  land.  The  fear  of  war,  which  had  recently  been  so  lively, 
had  now  vanished.  The  fury  of  party  spirit,  if  not  extinguish- 
ed, was  nearly  hushed  into  silence.  The  federal  party,  which  a 
few  years  since  seemed  to  constitute  the  whole  of  the  nation, 
and  which  certainly  constituted  a  majority,  seemed  like  a 
generation  that  had  passed  away;  and  one  wondered  whether 
they  were  merely  lying  on  their  oars  until  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity wTas  presented  of  renewing  the  contest  for  power,  or  they 
had  become  gradually  transferred  into  the  party  they  bad  so  ■ 
lately  hated  and  reviled.  They  certainly  gave  little  sign  of 
life  or  motion,  except  in  some  harmless  gibes  at  Mr.  Jefferson's 
philosophy,  or  in  the  impotent  vituperations  of  a  few  federal 
prints,  of  which  one  after  another  died  a  natural  death,  for  want 
of  the  aliment  which  first  called  them  into  existence.  The 
calm,  however,  was  a  deceitful  one,  and  even  then  causes  were 
at  work  which  greatly  agitated  the  last  years  of  his  administra- 
tion, both  in  its  domestic  and  foreign  relations. 

The  sketch  which  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  of  the  condition  of  the 
republican  party  at  this  time,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gerry,  is  be- 
lieved not  to  be  far  from  correct. 

"In  the  middle  and  southern  states,"  he  remarks,  "as  great  a  union 
of  sentiment  has  now  taken  place  as  perhaps  is  desirable.  For  as 
there  will  always  be  an  opposition,  I  believe  it  had  better  be 
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from  avowed  monarchists  than  republicans.  New  York  seems 
to  be  in  danger  of  republican  division;  Vermont  is  solidly  with 
us;  Rhode  Island  with  us  on  anomalous  grounds;  New  Hamp- 
shire on  the  verge  of  the  republican  shore;  Connecticut  ad- 
vancing towards  it  very  slowly,  but  with  steady  step;  your 
state  only  uncertain  of  making  port  at  all.  I  had  forgotten 
Delaware,  which  will  be  always  uncertain,  from  the  divided 
character  of  her  citizens." 

The  preceding  letter  was  dated  on  the  3d  of  March,  1804, 
and  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  received  information  from  Mr. 
Granger,  the  post-master  general,  that  there  was  a  federal 
scheme  on  foot  for  forming  a  coalition  between  the  two  parties 
in  the  seven  states  north  of  Pennsylvania,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  thus 
explained:  "The  federalists  know  that,  nomine  eo  nonune,  they 
are  gone  forever.  Their  object,  therefore,  is  how  to  return  into 
power  under  some  other  form.  Undoubtedly  they  have  but 
one  means,  which  is  to  divide  the  republicans,  join  the  minority, 
and  barter  with  them  for  the  cloak  of  their  name."  He  shows 
that  the  republicans  who  joined  in  this  coalition  would  be  merged 
in  the  federal  party,  and  should  they  afterwards  quit  that  party, 
they  would  find  that  all  the  venal  had  become  associated  with 
them,  and  would  give  them  a  majority  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  place,  and  to  enable  them  to  eject  the  heterogeneous  friends 
by  whose  aid  they  got  again  into  power.  These  schemes,  how- 
ever, if  they  did  exist,  proved  abortive,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  con- 
tinued some  time  after  this  to  gain  friends  in  New  England,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 

In  the  midst  of  this  course  of  public  prosperity  and  popular 
favour,  he  sustained  a  heavy  domestic  affliction  in  the  loss  of 
his  youngest  daughter,  Mrs.  Eppes,  a  lady  whose  gentle  virtues 
and  rare  beauty  won  the  admiration  and  regard  of  all  who 
knew  her;  and  whose  loss  must  have  been  proportionally  felt 
by  so  affectionate  a  parent.  He  speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Governor  Page  most  feelingly.  "Others,"  he  says,  "may 
lose  of  their  abundance,  but  I,  of  my  wants  have  lost  even  the 
half  of  all  I  had.  My  evening  prospects  now  hang  on  the  slen- 
der thread  of  a  single  life.     Perhaps  I  may  be  destined  to  see 
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even  this  last  cord  of  parental  affection  broken.  The  hope  with 
which  I  had  looked  forward  to  the  moment,  when,  resigning 
public  cares  to  younger  hands,  I  was  to  retire  to  that  domestic 
comfort  from  which  the  last  great  step  is  to  be  taken,  is  fear- 
fully blighted." 

This  misfortune  afforded  an  occasion  for  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence from  Mrs.  Adams,  who  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  Mrs.  Eppes,  and  appreciating  her  worth,  both  while 
Mr.  Adams  was  president  and  vice-president;  and  the  way 
was  thus  paved  to  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  friendship  between 
these  patriarchs  of  the  revolution.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  induced 
on  the  present  occasion,  when  all  feelings  of  pride  were  sub- 
dued, and  when  he  felt  the  littleness  and  vanity  of  worldly  con- 
cerns, to  make  the  first  advances.  Yet  it  was  only  by  perseve- 
rance on  his  part  in  the  same  kindly  feelings,  that  the  alienation 
produced  by  personal  competition,  added  to  party  conflicts,  was 
removed.  After  expressing  the  strongest  sentiments  of  grati- 
tude for  Mrs.  Adams's  kindness  to  his  daughter,  as  well  as  his 
own  personal  esteem,  he  says,  "Mr.  Adams's  friendship  and 
mine  began  at  an  early  date.  It  accompanied  us  through  long 
and  important  scenes.  The  different  conclusions  we  had  drawn 
from  our  political  reading  and  reflection,  were  not  permitted  to 
lessen  mutual  esteem;  each  party  being  conscious  they  were 
the  result  of  an  honest  conviction  in  the  other,  like  differences  of 
opinion  existing  among  our  fellow  citizens,  attached  them  to  one 
or  the  other  of  us,  and  produced  a  rivalship  in  their  minds 
which  did  not  exist  in  ours.  We  never  stood  in  one  another's 
way,  for  if  either  had  been  withdrawn  at  any  time,  his  favour- 
ers would  not  have  gone  over  to  the  other,  but  would  have 
sought  for  some  one  of  homogeneous  opinions."  He  adds,  how- 
ever, "that  one  act  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  one  only,  gave  him  per- 
sonal displeasure,  and  that  was  his  last  appointments  to  office 
from  among  Mr.  Jefferson's  most  ardent  political  enemies,  from 
whom  no  faithful  co-operation  could  be  expected;  and  it  laid 
him  under  the  embarrassment  of  acting  through  men  whose 
views  were  to  defeat  his,  or  to  encounter  the  odium  of  putting 
others  in  their  places."  He  assures  her  in  conclusion,  that,  with- 
out knowing  how  his  overtures  may  be  received,  he  felt  relief 
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in  thus  unbosoming  himself;  and  that  the  injury  which  his  pri- 
vate friendships  have  sustained  had  been  a  heavy  price  for 
what  had  never  given  him  equal  pleasure. 

On  the  1st  of  July  Mrs.  Adams  answered  this  letter,  and,  re- 
ferring to  the  money  which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  paid  to  Callender, 
while  he  was  employing  his  pen  in  publishing  libels  against  Mr. 
Adams,  says,  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was 
to  liberate  a  wretch  who  was  then  paying  the  penalty  of  one 
of  these  libels.  She  adverts  also  to  an  act  of  personal  unkind- 
ness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  defends  himself  against 
both  charges.  He  avers  that  the  money  paid  to  Callender  was  a 
mere  charity,  his  poverty  and  political  persecution  having  re- 
commended him  to  notice;  that  he  disapproved  of  Callender's 
scurrilities,  and  would  have  been  more  liberal  in  his  remunera- 
tions had  he  written  nothing  after  the  Political  Progress  of 
Britain;  that  he  had  no  more  concern  in  this  writer's  calumnies 
than  Mr.  Adams  in  those  of  Porcupine  or  Fenno  against  him- 
self; that  he  was  incapable  of  that  base  warfare,  and  supposed 
Mr.  Adams  so;  and  whatever  he  may  have  thought  of  the  acts 
of  the  administration  of  that  dav,  he  had  alwavs  borne  testimonv 
to  Mr.  Adams's  personal  worth.  He  justified  himself  for  the 
liberation  of  the  individual  alluded  to,  in  common  with  all 
others  punished  under  the  sedition  law,  because  he  considered 
that  law  "a  nullity,  as  absolute  and  palpable,  as  if  Congress  had 
ordered  us  to  fall  down  and  worship  a  golden  image."  He  dis- 
claims all  knowledge  of  the  particular  act  of  unkindness  alluded 
to,  and  declares  that  he  never  did  one  "with  an  unkind  intention." 

Mrs.  Adams  replied  to  this  letter  on  the  18th  of  August,  in 
which  she  informs  him  that  the  act  referred  to  was  the  removal 
of  her  eldest  son  from  some  office,  to  which  the  judges  had  ap- 
pointed him;  and  she,  in  reference  to  the  sedition  law,  thought 
that  it  devolved  on  the  judges  to  decide  on  its  validity. 

He  assures  her  in  his  answer  of  the  11th  of  September,  that 
he  had  not  before  known  that  her  son  was  a  commissioner  of 
bankruptcy,  which  he  presumes  was  the  office  he  held;  that  the 
first  bankrupt  law  permitted  the  judges  to  name  the  commis- 
sioners for  each  case,  and  as  the  judges,  being  federal,  had  con- 
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fined  their  appointments  exclusively  to  federalists,  the  legislature 
had,  on  this  account,  transferred  the  nomination  to  the  presi- 
dent. The  object  in  passing  the  law  being  that  he  "should  cor- 
rect, not  confirm,  what  was  deemed  the  partiality  of  the 
judges,"  he  thought  it  proper  to  inquire  not  whom  they  had 
employed,  but  whom  he  ought  to  appoint;  that  in  making  the 
appointment,  he  put  in  a  full  proportion  of  federalists,  and  had 
he  known  that  her  son  had  acted,  he  would  with  pleasure  have 
included  him,  both  from  a  knowledge  of  his  integrity,  and  from 
his  dispositions  towards  herself  and  Mr.  Adams. 

He  denies  that  the  judges  have  any  right  to  decide  constitution- 
al questions  for  the  executive,  more  than  the  executive  has  to  de- 
cide for  them.  "The  judges,"  he  remarks,  "believing  the  law  con- 
stitutional,hada  rightto  passa  sentence  of  fine  and  imprisonment; 
because  the  power  was  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  constitu- 
tion. But  the  executive,  believing  the  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, were  bound  to  remit  the  execution  of  it;  because  that 
power  has  been  confided  to  them  by  the  constitution.  That 
instrument  meant  that  its  co-ordinate  branches  should  be  checks 
on  each  other;  but  to  give  one  a  right  to  control  the  other,  not 
only  in  its  own  sphere  of  action,  but  in  their  respective  spheres, 
would  make  it  despotic.  That  this  construction  of  the  constitu- 
tion would  not  give  impunity  to  slander,  as  the  power  to  punish 
it  is  amply  possessed  by  the  states."  He  thus  concludes  in  a 
strain  equally  creditable  to  his  good  sense  and  his  feelings: 

"The  candour  manifested  in  your  letter,  and  which  I  ever 
believed  you  to  possess,  has  alone  inspired  the  desire  of  calling 
your  attention,  once  more,  to  those  circumstances  of  fact  and 
motive  by  which  I  claim  to  be  judged.  I  hope  you  will  see 
these  intrusions  on  your  time  to  be,  what  they  really  are, 
proofs  of  my  great  respect  for  you.  I  tolerate  with  the  utmost 
latitude  the  right  of  others  to  differ  from  me  in  opinion  without 
imputing  to  them  criminality.  I  know  too  well  the  weakness 
and  uncertainty  of  human  reason  to  wonder  at  its  different  re- 
sults. Both  of  our  political  parties,  at  least  the  honest  part  of 
them,  agree  conscientiously  in  the  same  object,  the  public  good; 
but  they  differ  essentially  in  what  they  deem  the  means  of  pro- 
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moting  that  good.  One  side  believes  it  best  done  by  one  com- 
position of  the  governing  powers;  the  other,  by  a  different  one. 
One  fears  most  the  ignorance  of  people;  the  other,  the  selfish- 
ness of  rulers  independent  of  them.  Which  is  right,  time  and 
experience  will  prove.  We  think  that  one  side  of  this  experi- 
ment has  been  long  enough  tried,  and  proved  not  to  promote 
the  good  of  the  many;  and  that  the  other  has  not  been  fairly 
and  sufficiently  tried.  Our  opponents  think  the  reverse.  With 
whichever  opinion  the  body  of  the  nation  concurs,  that  must 
prevail.  My  anxieties  on  this  subject  will  never  carry  me  be- 
yond the  use  of  fair  and  honourable  means,  of  truth  and  reason; 
nor  have  they  ever  lessened  my  esteem  for  moral  worth,  nor 
alienated  my  affections  from  a  single  friend,  who  did  not  first 
withdraw  himself.  Whenever  this  has  happened,  I  confess  I 
have  not  been  insensible  to  it:  yet  have  ever  kept  myself  open 
to  a  return  of  their  justice." 

While  we  assent  to  the  reasonableness  of  his  justification,  we 
must  yet  more  approve  the  generosity  and  amiableness  of  dispo- 
sition which  could  have  prompted  him,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
power  and  popularity,  to  make  it,  and  to  soothe  the  feelings  of 
an  humbled  rival,  who,  long  suspected  and  hated  by  one  party, 
had  then  lost  much  of  the  confidence  of  the  other;  and  who 
was  so  far  from  being  able  to  render  a  service,  that  even  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  him  was  likely  to  cast  a  shade  of 
suspicion  on  himself,  with  the  prejudiced  portion  of  his  own 
party.     These  advances  must  also  be  in  part  attributed  to  the 
sincere  esteem  which  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Adams,  with  all  his 
errors  of  opinion  andfoibles  of  temper,hadinspiredMr.  Jefferson, 
and  yet  more  perhaps  to  the  profound  respect  which  he  felt  for 
the  rarer  and  more  commanding  excellence  of  Mrs.  Adams. 
In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mazzei*  at  this  time,  he  excuses  him- 

*  As  this  individual  has  acquired  celebrity  in  the  United  States  by  the 
publication  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  may  gratify  curiosity  to  state 
that  he  was  an  Italian  gentleman  of  good  education,  who  came  to  this 
country  a  little  before  the  revolution,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  culti- 
vating the  vine,  but  as  some  afterwards  supposed,  to  escape  from 
domestic  discontent.  He  brought  with  him  twelve  labourers,  and  began 
his  experiment  at  a  little  farm  called  Colli,  in  Albemarle,  which  he  ob- 
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self  for  not  having  written  to  him  lately,  not  only  by  reason  of 
his  official  duties,  but  also  from  the  liability  of  his  letters  to  mis- 
carry, be  opened,  and  made  an  ill  use  of."  "Although,"  he  says, 
"the  great  body  of  our  country  are  perfectly  returned  to  their 
ancient  principles,  yet  there  remains  a  phalanx  of  oldtories  and 
monarchists,  more  envenomed,  as  all  their  hopes  become  more 
desperate.  Every  word  of  mine  which  they  can  get  hold  of, 
however  innocent,  however  orthodox  even,  is  twisted,  torment- 
ed, perverted,  and,  like  the  words  of  holy  writ,  are  made  to 
mean  every  thing  but  what  they  were  intended  to  mean.  I 
trust  little,  therefore,  unnecessarily,  in  their  way,  and  especially 
on  political  subjects." 

Notwithstanding  the  evidence  afforded  by  this  letter,  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Mazzei  for  the  publica- 
tion of  his  former  letter,  the  gratuitous  intimation  formerly 
made  that  that  letter  was  written  with  an  understanding  be- 
tween the  parties  that  it  was  to  be  published,  is  still  repeated 
by  his  unrelenting  enemies.* 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Monroe,  in  the  summer,  communicated  a 
piece  of  intelligence  which  had  been  secretly  conveyed  to  him,  that 

tained  from  Mr.  Jefferson  by  purchase  or  loan.  After  he  had  expended 
three  or  four  years  labour  and  care  on  this  vineyard,  and  it  seemed  to 
promise  well,  the  time  of  service  of  his  labourers  expired,  and  they  all 
deserted  him,  some  enlisting  as  soldiers,  others  becoming  gardeners,  &c. 
to  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  war  having  put  an  end  to  all 
foreign  intercourse,  they  could  not  be  replaced  from  Europe,  and  his  pro- 
ject was  necessarily  suspended.  He  rented  Colle  to  General  Reidesel, 
whose  horses,  in  one  week,  destroyed  the  labour  of  three  or  four  years. 

While  in  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme  Mrs.  M arrived,  to  the 

great  annoyance  of  her  husband,  who  complained  that  "he  had  given  her 
three-quarters  of  the  world,  and  she  would  not  allow  him  the  other." 
They  however  lived  together  until  her  death,  after  which  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  married  again.  He  there  acquired  property  by  his  marriage 
or  a  legacy,  and  recollecting  Mr.  Jefferson's  former  kindness,  and  proba- 
bly knowing  his  frequent  pecuniary  wants,  lent  him  10,000  dollars,  on  in- 
terest, which  transaction  formed  the  subject  of  the  suppressed  part  of 
the  celebrated  letter;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  loan,  all  correspondence 
between  them  had  long  before  ceased,  and  this  source  of  party  obloquy 
had  never  existed. 

*  See  Familiar  Letters,  142.    Hist,  of  Hartford  Conv.  p.  36. 
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France  and  England  were  likely  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
repossessing  France  of  Louisiana,  and  Great  Britain  of  the 
United  States.     Mr.  Jefferson,  in  noticing  the  affair  to  Mr. 
Madison,  treats  it  as  an  idle  vision.     He  pronounces  it  "impossi- 
ble for  France  and  England  to  combine  for  any  purpose — their 
mutual  distrust  and  deadly  hatred  not  admitting  of  co-opera- 
tion."    Neither,  he  thinks,  would  be  willing  to  see  the  other 
repossessed  of  the  territories  of  which  it  had  been  divested,  and 
though  they  were,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Great  Britain  to 
regain  her  dominion  in  America.     He  however  thought  that 
our  conduct  to  both  nations  should  be  such  that  each  might  see 
unequivocally,  that  we  could  be  brought  by  the  unjust  conduct 
of  the  one,  to  throw  our  weight  in  the  scale  of  the  other.     He 
deemed  it  expedient  to  put  an  end  to  the  right  of  France  to 
patronize  the  rights  of  Louisiana,  which  would  cease  when  it 
was  admitted  into  the  Union;  and  said  he  hoped  to  see  that  take 
place  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress;  and,  noticing  British  in- 
sults in  our  harbours,  remarked,  that  "they  must  be  prevented 
at  every  hazard,  as  essential  to  our  character,  both  as  a  neutral 
and  an  independent  nation/' 

It  is  amusing  at  the  present  day  to  read  and  compare  the 
various  speculations  to  which  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by 
the  United  States  gave  rise,  both  as  to  its  immediate  and  re- 
mote consequences;  and  a  country  which,  when  under  the  do- 
minion of  Spain,  had  not  attracted  notice,  did  as  soon  as  it 
changed  masters,  excite  the  same  wondering  and  anxious  in- 
terest as  if  it  had  suddenly  emerged  from  the  ocean.     We  have 
already  seen  what  jealous  apprehensions  its  cession  to  France 
caused  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  threatening  their  fu- 
ture peace,  and  as  likely  to  lead  them,  contrary  to  their  settled 
policy,  into  a  close  alliance  with  Great  Britain.     But  the  British 
ministry,  looking  at  the  same  result,  were  so  desirous  of  prevent- 
ing further  cause  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  peace  they  had  recently 
made  with  France,  that  they  affected  to  make  light  of  her  new  ac- 
quisition, and  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  contingent  political 
advantage  to  England  than  to  the  certain  and  immense  increase  of 
the  power  and  influence  of  France.  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the  Eng- 
lish secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  said,  in  defending  the  treaty  of 
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Amiens,  "As  to  the  political  advantages  which  France  will  de- 
rive from  the  possession  of  Louisiana,  I  doubt  whether  they  are 
of  much  importance.  Gentlemen  have  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  influence  which  this  possession  threatens  to  give  France 
over  the  United  States  of  America,  but  the  possibility  is,  that 
the  possession,  by  placing  the  French  upon  the  back  of  America, 
on  every  maxim  of  sound  policy,  will  incline  the  latter  to  culti- 
vate a  more  intimate  connexion  with  this  country." 

Very  many  politicians  of  the  United  States  considered  such  a 
great  extent  of  country  as  the  United  States  comprehended 
with  this  large  accession,  as  incompatible  with  a  single  go- 
vernment, and  that  a  separation,  always  apprehended  from 
the  western  states,  would  be  hastened  and  facilitated  by  this 
purchase.  Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  suppose  this  not  an  improba- 
ble result,  and  with  his  usual  disposition  to  look  at  things  on 
their  bright  side,  considers  it  not  as  a  serious  evil.  Besides  what 
he  had  last  year  written  to  Mr.  Breckenridge  on  this  subject, 
he  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  dated  January  29, 
1804,  after  speaking  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  "Whe- 
ther wTe  remain  in  one  confederacy,  or  form  into  Atlantic  and 
Mississippi  confederacies,  I  believe  not  very  important  to  the 
happiness  of  either  part.  Those  of  the  western  confederacy 
will  be  as  much  our  children  and  descendants  as  those  of  the 
eastern,  and  I  feel  myself  as  much  identified  with  that  country, 
in  future  time,  as  with  this;  and  did  I  now  foresee  a  separation 
at  some  future  day,  yet  I  should  feel  the  duty  and  the  desire  to 
promote  the  western  interests  as  zealously  as  the  eastern,  doing 
all  the  good  for  both  portions  of  our  future  family  which  should 
fall  within  my  power." 

The  northern  and  New  England  politicians  considered  that  the 
more  immediate  effects  of  the  purchase  would  be  to  lessen  their 
relative  weight  in  the  councils  of  the  confederacy;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  regarded  Louisiana  as  the 
future  rival  of  the  southern  states,  and  consequently  the  natural 
ally  of  the  northern  states;  "so  that  "unless  they  were  wanting 
to  themselves,  this  southern  domain,  instead  of  reducing  the 
northern  and  eastern  states  to  be  mere  ciphers,  may  render 
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them  arbiters,  in  other  words,  rulers  of  this  Union."*  Time  has 
shown  the  fallacy  of  most  of  these  views.  The  Union  has  been 
rather  strengthened  than  weakened  by  the  purchase,  as  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  is  so  important  to  the  west- 
ern states,  is  now  placed  beyond  all  danger  of  interference  from 
a  foreign  power;  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  Union,  at  least 
the  portion  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, seems  now  as  susceptible 
of  one  general  government  for  limited  objects  as  the  thirteen 
original  states  were  ever  thought  to  be.  Nor  is  there  the  least  ves- 
tige of  the  local  jealousy  which  Mr.  Morris  apprehended,  the  only 
case  in  which  there  has  been  any  collision  of  votes  with  the 
south,  or  co-operation  with  the  north,  is  in  the  case  of  the  tariff, 
and  this,  it  must  be  recollected,  did  not  arise  from  any  rivalship 
in  their  staple  products,  but  on  account  of  an  article,  sugar, 
which  they  grow  exclusively.  On  all  other  questions,  and  in 
the  presidential  elections,  the  vote  of  that  state  has  been  with 
the  south.  Had  they  been  cotton  and  rice  planters  alone,  as 
Mr.  Morris  assumed,  then  their  vote  would  have  been  with  the 
south  even  on  the  tariff 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  consolation  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
derives,  in  case  of  a  separation  of  the  states  from  those  having 
a  common  descent,  would  prove  a  very  strong  one,  if  we  consult 
the  past  history  of  mankind.  Occasions  of  controversy  and  war 
are  perpetually  arising  between  neighbouring  nations,  whether 
they  have  a  common  or  a  different  origin,  and  no  wars  are  more 
furious  and  bitter  than  those  which  arise  between  kindred  nations. 
It  is  between  them  as  between  individuals,  the  recollection  of 
the  former  affinity  is  likely  to  make  them  feel  more  keenly  the 
acts  of  hostility  they  experience,  and  to  produce  an  aggravated 
resentment — the  wrong  is  doubly  a  wrong  when  it  proceeds 
from  one  on  whom  we  have  a  claim  for  kindness  and  forbearance. 

With  that  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  La  Fayette  in  which 
he  but  anticipated  the  American  people,  the  president  had  in- 
tended to  offer  the  government  of  Louisiana  to  him,  but  consi- 
derations of  delicacy  prevented  his  nomination.  The  office  was 
given  to  Mr.  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  who  had  been  recently  Governor 
of  the  Mississippi  Territory,  and  whose  services  in  taking  pos- 

*  Life  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  III.  p.  206. 
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session  of  New  Orleans   had  been  highly  acceptable   to   the 
administration. 

The  war  with  Tripoli  still  continuing,  a  squadron  of  five 
frigates  sailed  from  the  Chesapeake  on  the  1st  of  July  for  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Commodore  Preble,  his 
predecessor,  Commodore  Morris,  having  been  recently  tried  by  a 
court-martial  for  inactivity  and  broke.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
new  commander,  the  naval  character  of  the  country  was  amply 
redeemed.  It  was  here  that  the  gallant  Decatur  first  acquired 
that  renown  which  he  ever  afterwards  sustained,  and  which 
placed  him  the  highest  in  the  public  favour  among  a  class  where- 
in all  stood  high.  As  captain  of  the  ketch  Intrepid  with  a 
small  detachment  of  men,  he  attacked,  in  the  harbour  of  Tripoli, 
and  destroyed  a  frigate  of  44  guns.  The  vigour  and  energy  now  dis- 
played by  the  American  squadron  soon  brought  the  bey  to  rea- 
sonable terms,  and  peace  was  restored. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  and  on  the 
8th,  the  president  sent  in  his  opening  message.  He  stated  that 
since  the  war  which  had  been  recently  rekindled  in  Europe,  the 
interruptions  to  our  commerce,  in  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
had  been  less  than  on  former  occasions,  but  that  they  had  been 
greater  in  the  American  seas;  and  that  even  in  our  own  har- 
bours, there  had  been  serious  infringements  on  the  authority  of 
our  laws.  He  at  the  same  time  suggested  that  we  should  also 
guard  against  the  violations  of  neutrality  of  our  own  citizens, 
by  arming  merchant  vessels,  and  forcing  a  commerce  in  some 
countries,  in  defiance  of  their  laws — herein  alluding  to  a  trade 
with  St.  Domingo,  of  which  the  French  minister  had  complain- 
ed. He  remarked,  that  Spain  having  misunderstood  the  object 
of  a  port  of  entry  on  the  Mobile,  established  by  the  United 
States,  had  suspended  the  ratification  of  the  convention  of  1802, 
but  it  was  expected  that  the  explanations  she  had  recently 
received  would  prove  satisfactory  to  her.  The  objections  she 
had  made  to  the  Louisiana  treaty  had  been  withdrawn.  Our 
foreign  relations  with  the  European  powers  and  the  Barbary  states 
were  noticed  in  succession,  and  those  with  the  Indians  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  were  altogether  pacific,  were 
given  more  in  detail.     Instead  of  an  enlargement  of  military 
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force,  he  proposes  an  enlargement  of  the  capital  employed  in 
their  commerce,  as  the  most  efficient,  as  well  as  the  cheapest 
mode  of  preserving  peace  with  them.  He  adverts  to  the  act  of 
Congress  of  February,  1803,  for  building  gunboats;  dwells  on 
the  advantages  of  that  species  of  armament,  and  strongly  re- 
commends their  increase,  until  a  sufficiency  for  the  defence  of 
all  the  important  harbours  should  be  provided.  A  favourable 
account  of  the  finances  is  again  exhibited.  The  receipts  in  the 
treasury  for  the  year  had  been  11,500,000  dollars,  from  which 
3,600,000  dollars  had  been  paid  in  discharge  of  the  debt. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  views  on  the  protection  of  the  harbours,  as 
well  as  the  efficiency  of  gunboats,  and  the  extent  to  which  he 
proposed  to  use  them  were  fully  disclosed  to  Mr.  Nicholson  of 
Maryland,  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  subject  was 
referred. 

Concerning  fortifications,  he  remarks,  that  the  plans  and 
estimates  of  those  required  for  our  principal  harbours,  made 
fiftv  millions  of  dollars  necessary  for  their  completion.  It  would 
require  2000  men  to  garrison  them  in  peace,  and  50,000  in  war. 
When  thus  completed  and  manned,  they  would  avail  but  little, 
as  all  military  men  agree  that  when  vessels  might  pass  a  fort 
without  tacking,  though  it  may  annoy,  it  cannot  prevent  her. 
Two  modes  of  effecting  the  same  object  might  be  "adopted  in  aid 
of  each  other."  !.  Heavy  cannon  on  travelling  carriages,  with 
militia  trained  to  the  management  of  them.  2.  Floating  bat- 
teries or  gunboats.  There  were,  he  estimated,  fifteen  harbours 
in  the  United  States  needing  and  deserving  defence.  They  would 
require  250  gunboats.  The  cost  of  these  had  been  estimated  at 
2000  dollars  each,  but  he  puts  it  down  at  4000,  amounting  in 
all  to  1,000,000  dollars.  Such  of  them  as  were  kept  under  a 
shelter,  ready  to  be  launched,  when  wanted,  would  cost  nothing 
more  than  an  inclosure,  or  centinel;  those  that  were  afloat,  with 
men  enough  to  take  care  of  them,  about  2000  dollars  a  year 
each;  and  those  fully  manned  for  action,  about  8000  dollars  a 
year.  He  thought  twenty-five  of  the  second  description  enough, 
when  France  and  England  were  at  war.  When  at  war  our- 
selves, some  of  the  third  description  would  be  required,  the  pre- 
cise number  depending  on  circumstances.     There  were  ten 
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then  built  and  building,  and  fifteen  more  it  was  thought  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  every  harbour  into  a  respectable  state  of 
defence.  Congress,  neither  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  the  president, 
nor  altogether  resisting  them,  gave  the  president  the  means  of 
partially  trying  his  favourite  scheme,  by  the  appropriation  of 
60,000  dollars. 

The  sufficiency  of  this  species  of  naval  defence  occasioned  a 
good  deal  of  discussion  about  this  time  between  the  opponents 
and  the  supporters  of  the  administration.   A  navy  had  been  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  the  republican  party  during  Mr.  Adams's 
presidency,  as  altogether  unsuited  to  the  means  of  the  United 
States,  as  inadequate  to  its  defence,  and  more  injurious  to  their 
commerce  by  involving  the  country  in  war,  than  by  any  protection 
it  could  afford.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  insults  to  which  our  mer- 
chant ships  and  seamen  were  exposed  on  the  ocean,  and  some- 
times experienced  even  in  sight  of  their  own  coasts  and  har- 
bours, made  the  commercial  states  call  aloud  for  some  measures 
of  protection.     It  is  probable  that  these  circumstances  had  an 
influence  of  recommending  this  cheap  marine,  which  promised 
some  defence  to  our  harbours  and  coasts,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  did  not  subject  the  party  in  power  to  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency.    The  smallness  of  its  cost  would  be  a  strong  recom- 
mendation with  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  very  desirous  of  reliev- 
ing the  country  from  a  debt  which  was  seven  times  as  great  as 
the  whole  national  revenue,  and  more   than  twenty  times  as 
great  as  the  money  which  could  be  annually  spared  towards  its 
discharge,  in  time  of  peace.     But  the  scheme  was  vehemently 
assailed  by  his  adversaries  in  every  form  of  argument  and  ridi- 
cule, and  was  triumphantly  adduced  as  a  further  proof  that  he 
was  not  a  practical  statesman.     The  officers  of  the  navy  were 
believed  to  be,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  opposed  to  the  sys- 
tem of  gunboats,  especially  those  who  were  assigned  to  this  ser- 
vice, partly  because  it  was  found  to  be  personally  very  uncom- 
fortable, and  yet  more,  perhaps,  because  the  power  they  wielded 
was  so  inferior,  and  their  command  so  insignificant,  compared 
with  that  to  which  they  had  been  familiarized.     It  was  like 
compelling  a   proud  man  to  give  up  a  fine  richly  caparisoned 
charger  for  a  pair  of  panniers  and  a  donkey. 
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To  stem  the  current  of  public  opinion,  which,  so  far  as  it  was 
manifested,  set  so  strong  against  these  gunboats,  and  to  turn  it 
into  their  favour,  Mr.  Jefferson  prevailed  on  Paine,  who  had 
since  his  return,  been  addressing  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  various  topics,  through  the  newspapers,  to  become 
their  advocate.  He  set  about  it  with  his  wonted  self-confidence 
and  real  talent  in  enforcing  his  views,  and  proceeded  to  show 
that  a  gun  from  a  gunboat  would  do  the  same  execution  as 
from  a  seventy-four,  and  cost  no  more,  perhaps  less;  but  that  a 
ship,  carrying  seventy-four  guns,  could  bring  only  one  half  to 
bear  on  an  enemy  at  once,  whereas  if  they  were  distributed 
among  seventy-four  boats,  they  could  all  be  equally  effective  at 
once.  In  spite  of  this  logic,  the  public,  pinning  its  faith  on 
experienced  men,  remained  incredulous;  and  when,  soon  after- 
wards, many  of  the  new  marine  were  driven  ashore  in  a  tem- 
pest, or  were  otherwise  destroyed,  no  one  seemed  to  regard  their 
loss  as  a  misfortune,  and  the  officers  of  the  navy  did  not  affect  to 
conceal  their  satisfaction:  nor  has  any  attempt  been  since  made 
to  replace  them. 

That  they  cannot  answer  all  the  purposes  of  ships  at  sea  or 
even  in  smooth  water,  for  transportation  or  defence,  seems  not 
to  be  questioned;  but  that  they  may  be  highly  useful  in  de- 
fending harbours,  and  attacking  ships  in  shallow  water,  is  shown 
by  the  practice  of  the  most  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  And  the 
error  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not,  as  his  enemies  charged,  in  adopt- 
ing a  visionary  scheme  of  defence,  but  in  limiting  his  views  from 
a  motive  of  economy,  to  the  protection  of  the  harbours,  and  in 
leaving  his  country's  commerce  and  seamen,  on  the  ocean,  de- 
fenceless. 

Early  in  December,  the  House,  according  to  its  determina- 
tion at  the  last  session,  proceeded  to  prepare  articles  of  impeach- 
ments against  Samuel  Chase,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  to  appoint  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
These  were  Messrs.  John  Randolph;  Rodney,  Nicholson,  Early, 
Boyle,  and  Nelson;  and  on  the  10th  they  proceeded  to  the  trial. 
The  articles  of  impeachment,  eight  in  number,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 1.  That  he  conducted  himself  in  the  trial  of  John  Fries 
of  Pennsylvania,  charged  with  treason,  in  "a  manner  highly 
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arbitrary,  oppressive,  and  unjust."  2.  That  with  a  view  to 
effect  the  conviction  of  John  Thompson  Callender,  charged  with 
a  libel,  he  had  overruled  the  objection  of  one  of  the  jurors,  who 
alleged  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  the  case,  and  ought  to 
be  excused  from  serving.  3.  That  he  had  improperly  excluded 
the  evidence  of  John  Taylor.  4.  That  his  whole  conduct  on 
that  trial,  was  marked  by  "manifest  injustice,  partiality,  and 
intemperance."  5.  That  he  had  illegally  issued  a  capias  against 
the  body  of  Callender,  instead  of  a  summons.  6.  That  he  ille- 
gally ruled  Callender  into  trial  at  the  first  term  after  he  was 
presented  by  the  grand  jury.  7.  That  in  the  state  of  Delaware, 
in  June  1800,  he  had  descended  from  the  dignity  of  a  judge, 
and  stooped  to  the  level  of  an  informer,  by  refusing  to  discharge 
the  grand  jury,  and  bringing  to  their  notice  the  printer  of  a 
newspaper  iniWilmington.  8.  That  at  a  circuit  court,  in  Bal- 
timore, in  May  1803,  he  addressed  the  grand  jury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  to  them  "an  intemperate  and  inflammatory 
political  harangue,  with  intent  to  excite  the  fears  and  resent- 
ment of  the  said  grand  jury  and  of  the  good  people  of  Maryland, 
against  their  state  government  and  constitution." 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  1804,  the  accused  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  the  senate,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  the  first  dav  of  the 
next  term  to  put  in  his  answer.  The  request  being  considered 
on  the  following  day,  arid  refused,  the  4th  of  February  was  fixed 
for  him  to  answer  the  charges,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  8.  A  replica- 
tion in  form  was  made  to  his  answer,  and  on  the  7th  the  senate 
proceeded  to  the  trial.  From  that  time  until  the  20th  the  court 
was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  on  that  day 
the  argument  was  opened  by  Messrs.  Early,  Campbell,  and 
Clark,*  on  the  part  of  the  managers.  They  were  replied  to  by 
Messrs.  Hopkinson,  Key,  Lee,  and  Martin,  the  counsel  for  the 
accused,  and  Messrs.  Rodney,  Nicholson,  and  Randolph,  the 
other  managers,  closed  the  argument  on  the  27th. 

The  trial  excited  great  interest  throughout  the  country,  and 
public  attention  was  suspended  as  to  every  other  object,  to  con- 

*  This  gentleman  had  been  substituted  for  Mr.  Nelson,  who  had  asked 
to  be  excused. 
Vol.  II.— 23 
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centrate  on  this.  The  vice-president,  who  had  for  some  time 
given  indications  that  the  alienation  between  him  and  his  old 
friends  was  mutual,  obtained  the  loud  commendations  of  the 
federal  party  for  the  dignity,  ability,  and  impartiality  with 
which  he  conducted  the  trial.*  It  was  the  award  of  public  opi- 
nion that  there  was  far  greater  ability  shown  in  the  defence 
than  in  the  accusation;  and  of  those  engaged  in  the  former,  the 
palm  was  by  all  conferred  on  Mr.  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland, 
who  sifted  each  specification  of  the  several  charges  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  exhausted  every  argument  of  refutation.  On  the  first 
of  March  the  court  decided  on  the  articles  seriatim,  and  each 
member  answered  to  each  charge  separately. 

He  was  pronounced  not  guilty  by  18  of  the  34  members  on 
the  first  charge;  by  24  on  the  second;  by  16  on  the  third;  by 
16  on  the  fourth;  by  all  on  the  fifth;  by  28  on  the  sixth;  by  24 
on  the  seventh;  and  by  15  on  the  eighth;  so  that  there  being 
not  two-thirds  of  the  votes  on  any  one  charge,  he  stood  acquit- 
ted of  all. 

The  disappointment  felt  at  the  result  of  this  impeachment  by 
those  who  had  been  most  zealous  in  prosecuting  it,  was  mani- 
fested on  more  than  one  occasion.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  that  the  sentence  of  acquittal  was  pronounced,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, by  resolution,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
by  which  any  federal  judge  should  be  removed  on  the  joint  ad- 

*  This  individual,  who  had  talents  enough  to  elevate  him,  in  spite  of 
his  moral  obliquities,  but  not  enough  to  sustain  him,  finding  he  had  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  republicans,  and  would  not  again  receive  their  votes 
either  as  president  or  vice-president,  had,  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding 
year,  been  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  New  York;  and  his 
present  feelings  atoning,  in  the  eyes  of  the  federalists,  for  his  former 
errors,  he  in  general  received  their  votes.  He  was  not.  elected,  and  his 
failure  was  in  part  attributable  to  General  Hamilton,  who,  refusing  to 
concur  with  his  party,  exerted  all  his  influence  against  their  candidate. 
Some  of  his  strictures  on  Burr's  character,  afforded  the  latter  an  occa- 
sion for  sending  him  a  challenge:  a  duel  ensued  on  the  11th  of  July,  when 
Hamilton  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  the  next  day.  For  this  act, 
which  inflicted  the  severest  blow  ever  sustained  by  the  federalists  in  the 
loss  of  a  partisan,  he  also  found  forgiveness  in  their  predominant  hatred 
of  the  ruling  party. 
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dress  of  both  Houses  of  Congress;  and  the  resolution  was  carried 
by  68  votes  to  33. 

A  second  amendment  was  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Nicholson, 
by  which  the  seat  of  any  senator  of  the  United  States  might  be 
at  any  time  vacated  by  a  vote  of  the  legislature  of  his  state. 
This  proposition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole,  by 
53  votes  to  46;  and  both  resolutions  were  made  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  first  day  of  the  next  session.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, was  definitely  acted  on. 

The  bill  too  which  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  payment  of  the  witnesses  on  the  trial,  limited 
the  appropriation  to  those  who  were  summoned  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States;  but  the  senate,  having  by  amendment,  ex- 
tended it  to  the  witnesses  summoned  by  the  accused,  and  each 
House  adhering  to  its  first  vote,  the  bill  was  lost.  On  the  last 
day  of  the  session  it  was  moved  that  the  witnesses  in  support  of 
the  impeachment  should  be  paid  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  out 
of  its  contingent  fund,  but  no  decision  on  it  could  be  obtained  for 
want  of  a  quorum.  At  the  next  session,  in  an  amendment  to  a 
bill  from  the  senate,  the  House  manifested  the  same  disposition 
by  a  smaller  majority,  but  receded  from  it,  on  a  conference,  and 
thus  the  bill  was  finally  passed  for  paying  all  the  witnesses  in- 
discriminately. 

In  consequence  of  a  motion  in  the  senate  calling  for  informa- 
tion, the  president  on  the  31st  of  January  communicated  a  letter 
from  the  British  minister  at  Washington  and  the  French  charge 
des  affaires,  complaining  that  American  merchant  ships  had 
armed  and  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  supposed,  of  forcing  a  contraband 
trade,  especially  with  St.  Domingo.  These  complaints  suggest- 
ed an  act  by  which  all  commercial  intercourse  with  that  island 
was  for  a  time  suspended. 

The  other  subjects  which  principally  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  legislature  at  this  session  were,  the  acts  providing  seve- 
rally for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  New  Orleans  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  consequence  of  memorials  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisiana.     An  amendatory  act  concerning  the 
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Yazoo  claims,  and  a  resolution  for  appointing  three  commission- 
ers to  receive  propositions  of  compromise  from  the  claimants, 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  convention  with  Georgia, 
after  a  warm  debate  of  several  days,  passed  by  63  votes  to  58. 
With  this  session  closed  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  presidential  term, 
in  which  time  he  had,  by  a  steady  course  of  economy,  reduced 
the  public  debt  more  than  twelve  millions,  though  he  had  at  the 
same  time  lessened  the  taxes,  and  a  host  of  revenue  officers:  Had 
doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States,  averted  the  danger  of 
war  both  with  France  and  Spain,  chastised  the  Tripolitans,  and 
made  war  with  Algiers  and  Tunis:  Extinguished  the  title  to  a 
large  and  valuable  tract  of  Indian  lands,  and  promoted  civili- 
zation among  them.  For  thus  promoting  the  national  prosperi- 
ty he  was  rewarded  by  the  national  favour,  notwithstanding 
the  unceasing  virulence  with  which  he  had  been  assailed,  as 
was  evinced  by  the  fact  that  he  received  a  greater  number  of 
votes  at  the  present  election  than  in  that  of  1801. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Presidents  Inaugural  Address.  Discontent  of  Spain.  Eaton's 
success  against  Tripoli.  Mr.  Jefferson's  account  of  the  Climate  of 
America.  Complaints  of  the  Trade  with  St.  Domingo.  Schisms  in 
the  Republican  Party.  Message  to  Congress.  John  Randolph. 
Relations  with  Spain.  Views  of  Parties.  Appropriation  for  the 
purchase  of  Florida.  The  course  pursued  by  the  Administration 
assailed  and  defended.  Interruptions  to  American  Commerce  by 
Great  Britain.  Impressment.  Non-intercourse,  and  other  plans 
of  retaliation.  Non-importation  Act.  Trade  with  St.  Domingo 
prohibited.  Cumberland  Road.  Importation  of  Slaves.  Removal  of 
Judges.    Expedition  under  Lewis  and  Clark.    State  of  Parties. 

1805—1806. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1805,  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  in  his  62nd 
year,  delivered  an  address  to  both  Houses  of  Congress  on  the 
commencement  of  his  second  presidential  term.  He  reminds 
them  of  the  declarations,  when  he  entered  on  the  office  of  pre- 
sident four  years  before,  of  the  principles  on  which  he  should 
administer  the  government,  and  that  his  conscience  told  him  he 
had  acted  up  to  them,  according  to  their  fair  import.  He  ad- 
verts to  the  liberal  principles  pursued  in  our  foreign  relations 
and  their  success.  "We  are  firmly  convinced,"  he  said,  "and 
we  act  on  that  conviction,  that  with  nations,  as  well  as  indivi- 
duals, our  interests  soundly  calculated,  will  ever  be  found 
inseparable  from  our  moral  duties."  He  speaks  with  some 
exultation  of  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  suppression  of  unneces- 
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sary  offices,  and  yet  with  a  revenue,  which  is  levied  on  foreign 
luxuries  and  paid  by  wealthy  consumers,  is  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  to  fulfil  contracts  with  other 
governments  and  the  Indians;  and  to  afford  a  surplus  sufficient  to 
redeem  the  public  debt  within  a  short  period.  That  the  reve- 
nue, when  thus  liberated,  may,  by  a  just  repartition,  among  the 
states,  and  a  correspondent  amendment  to  the  constitution,  be 
applied  in  time  of  peace  to  "rivers,  canals,  roads,  arts,  manufac- 
tures, education,  and  other  great  objects  in  each  state,"  and  in 
time  of  war,  it  may  meet  all  the  whole  annual  expenditure  within 
the  year.  He  suggests  that  the  newly  acquired  territory  will 
pay  for  itself  before  we  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  pur- 
chase money.  He  notices  and  answers  the  objection  that  our  ter- 
ritory has  thereby  been  too  much  enlarged.  He  speaks  of  the 
condition  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  imposing  new  duties  both  on 
our  justice  and  humanity — says  that  being  now  reduced  within 
limits  too  narrow  for  the  hunter's  state,  they  should  be  taught 
agriculture  and  the  domestic  arts,  and  thus  be  prepared  for  civil- 
ized society;  that  their  own  prejudices  present  great  obstacles 
to  this  change,  for  they  too  "have  their  antiphilosophers,"  who 
dread  reformation. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  outline  of  his  administration,  he 
disclaims  arrogating  to  himself  the  merit  of  the  measures,  which, 
he  savs,  is  due  to  the  character  of  his  fellow-citizens,  their  re- 
presentatives  in  Congress,  and  his  associates  in  the  executive 
department.  Adverting  to  the  virulence  of  the  press  against 
him,  he  says  that  the  punishment  of  the  offenders  had  been  left 
altogether  to  the  public  indignation;  that  the  experiment  thus 
made,  whether  "freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by  power,  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  protection  and  propagation  of  truth,  had 
proved  successful;"  that  our  fellow-citizens  when  called  to  de- 
cide the  question  by  their  suffrage,  "had  pronounced  their  verdict, 
honourable  to  those  who  had  served  them,  and  consolatory  to 
the  friend  of  man,  who  believes  he  may  be  entrusted  with  his 
own  affairs."  He  disclaims  making  any  objection  to  the  laws 
of  the  states  against  defamatory  publications,  which  he  thinks 
may  exercise  a  salutary  coercion;  and  in  allusion  to  the  sedi- 
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tion  law,  says  that  they  draw  the  only  definite  line  between  the 
inestimable  liberty  of  the  press  and  its  demoralizing  licentious- 
ness. "If,"  he  remarks,  "there  is  any  impropriety  which  the 
state  laws  cannot  reach,  the  defect  may  be  supplied  by  the 
censorship  of  public  opinion."  He  congratulates  the  country 
on  the  union  of  sentiment  lately  manifested,  and  anticipates 
that  those  who  have  not  yet  rallied  to  the  same  point,  have  an 
increasing  disposition  to  do  so;  in  the  meantime,  forbearance  is 
inculcated.  He  speaks  with  confidence  of  the  principles  which 
will  govern  him  in  his  future  administration.  He  is  sensible  of 
no  passion  which  could  "seduce  him  knowingly  from  the  path  of 
justice,  but  being  liable  to  err  from  the  weakness  of  human 
judgment,  he  should  need  their  continued  indulgence,  and  not 
the  less  for  his  increasing  years." 

This  address  was  so  generally  vindicatory  of  the  principal 
measures  of  his  administration,  as  to  prove  that  the  attacks  of 
his  adversaries  had  left  a  soreness  behind  them,  and  that  he 
deprecated  the  impression  they  tended  to  make  on  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen.  It  may,  indeed,  be  seen  throughout  his  life 
that  his  desire  of  their  esteem,  for  its  own  sake,  was  far  stronger 
with  him  than  for  the  power  or  any  other  benefits  it  could 
confer. 

He  thus  speaks  of  this  address  in  his  reply  to  a  complimenta- 
ry letter  received  from  Judge  Tyler  of  Virginia,  a  short  time 
afterwards:  "The  first  [inaugural  address]  was,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  all  profession  and  promise.  Performance,  therefore, 
seemed  to  be  the  proper  office  of  the  second.  But  the  occasion 
restricted  me  to  mention  only  the  most  prominent  heads,  and 
the  strongest  justification  of  these  in  the  fewest  words  possible. 
The  crusade  preached  against  philosophy  by  the  modern  disci- 
ples of  steady  habits,  induced  me  to  dwell  more  in  showing  its 
effect  with  the  Indians  than  the  subject  otherwise  justified." 

In  the  interval  between  his  inauguration  and  the  meeting  of 
Congress  in  December,  he  twice  sought  relief  from  the  cares  and 
labours  of  his  station  by  visiting  Virginia.  He  devoted  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  he  there  spent  to  his  miscellaneous  correspon- 
dence, which  was  very  various  and  extensive.     In  his  last  visit, 
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in  the  autumn,  he  extended  his  journey  to  Poplar  Forest, 
where  he  had  a  large  tobacco  plantation.  But  a  superinten- 
dence so  partial,  and  so  frequently  intermitted,  was  not  likely  to 
counteract  the  disadvantage  incident  to  every  estate  worked  by 
slaves,  on  which  the  owner  does  not  reside;  and  this  part  of 
his  property,  whence  his  chief  income  was  derived,  and  which 
ought  to  have  been  profitable,  seldom  yielded  him  much.  In  a 
year  of  bad  crops,  or  low  prices,  the  consequent  deficiency  was 
supplied  by  a  sale  of  part  of  the  land  itself,  and  in  this  way, 
several  portions  were  detached  to  make  snug  farms  for  more 
thrifty  neighbours.  But  though  he  seldom  found  much  here  to 
reward  his  efforts  or  encourage  his  prospects  in  husbandry,  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  grandchildren,  and  in  their  society,  he 
seemed  to  be  completely  happy. 

He  returned  to  Washington  in  October;  and  perhaps  he 
never  felt  so  forcibly  the  transition  from  rural  quiet  and  the 
pure  pleasures  of  domestic  intercourse  to  the  feverish  anxieties 
of  the  statesman,  as  on  the  present  occasion.  His  course  during 
the  first  four  years  that  he  had  held  the  helm,  had  been  singu- 
larly prosperous;  and  if  he  had  not  always  met  with  a  smooth 
sea,  he  had  been  able  to  continue  his  course  over  it  by  the  strong 
gale  of  his  popularity;  but  from  this  time  he  met  with  adverse 
winds  and  opposing  currents  which  greatly  impaired  the  com- 
fort of  the  voyage,  and  in  some  degree  its  success. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  beset  with  diffi- 
culties. Besides  the  vexations  to  which  the  commerce  of  neu- 
tral nations  is  always  exposed  from  maritime  belligerents,  Great 
Britain  had  lately  shewn  a  disposition  to  restrict  the  privileges 
of  neutrals  to  the  farthest  point  for  which  there  could  be  any 
plausible  pretext,  and  to  assert  principles  of  national  law  to 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  not  long  submit, 
and  which  consequently,  if  persisted  in,  would  certainly  lead  to 
war. 

Spain  continued  to  assume  an  attitude  of  hostility.  She  re- 
jected all  overtures  for  adjusting;  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana; 
and  not  only  refused  compensation  for  past  wrongs,  but  continued 
to  give  fresh  provocations.     Unless  there  was  an  entire  change 
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in  her  councils,  war  seemed  inevitable,  and  war  with  her  would 
but  too  certainly  lead  to  war  with  him  whose  power  and  genius 
were  formidable  even  at  this  distance;  for,  without  laying  any 
stress  on  the  engagements  to  Spain  by  treaty,  which  Napoleon 
could  continue  or  annul  at  pleasure,  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  to  believe  that  the  recent  course  of  that  nation  towards  the 
United  States  was  approved,  if  it  was  not  actually  prompted  by 
the  French  government.  There  were  also  schisms  among  the 
republicans  in  several  of  the  states.  According  to  the  ordi- 
nary experience  in  the  history  of  parties,  as  the  pressure  of  a 
common  enemy  grew  weaker,  the  mutual  repulsion  among  its 
several  parts,  arising  from  conflicts  of  interest  or  opinion,  or 
mere  personal  dislikes,  began  to  exhibit  its  inherent  energy. 
And  though  the  divisions  in  the  states  of  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Kentucky  had  their  origin  in  local  causes,  and  had  not 
yet  extended  to  federal  politics,  the  mischief  was  not  the  less 
certain:  for  if  great  strength  leads  to  divisions,  these  again  as 
certainly  produce  weakness,  by  which  tendencies,  founded  in 
the  nature  of  man,  all  great  parties  carry  within  them  the  ele- 
ments of  their  own  destruction,  which  it  requires  all  the  efforts 
of  master  spirits  to  counteract. 

A  short  time  before  the  meeting  of  Congress,  it  occurred  to 
the  president  that  the  same  expedient  which,  in  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  had  succeeded  so  well  in  settling  our  former  con- 
troversy with  Spain,  might  in  the  purchase  of  Florida,  prove 
equally  successful  in  settling  the  existing  differences;  and  that 
the  present  was  a  favourable  moment  for  making  the  experi- 
ment. It  was  known  that  France,  again  at  war  with  Austria, 
was  greatly  in  want  of  money  to  support  her  overgrown  armies; 
that  the  supplies  which  she  had  hitherto  received  from  Spain  had 
lately  ceased,  or  been  intercepted,  and  consequently  that  any 
negotiation  by  which  Spain  would  be  better  able  to  furnish  her 
wonted  aid,  would  be  likely  to  receive  the  favour  and  good 
offices  of  France.  He  therefore  proposed  to  enter  upon  the  ne- 
gotiation at  once,  and  trust  to  Congress  to  ratify  the  compact 
when  made.  But  it  being  the  opinion  of  his  cabinet  that,  in  a 
national  measure  so  important  as  a  large  accession  of  territory, 
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it  would  be  at  once  the  most  prudent  and  most  proper  course,  to 
obtain  the  previous  sanction  of  the  legislature,  as  had  been  done 
in  the  case  of  Louisiana,  it  was  then  decided  that  that  course 
should  be  pursued;  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  re- 
quested to  prepare  a  plan  of  raising  the  necessary  funds  and  of 
transmitting  them  to  Europe. 

Congress  met  on  the  2nd  of  December,  and  the  next  day  the 
President  transmitted  to  both  Houses  his  opening  message.  Pie 
mentions  the  recent  reappearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in  two  of 
our  principal  cities;  which  on  the  present,  as  on  all  former  occa- 
sions, seemed  to  be  strictly  local,  and  not  communicable  in  the 
country  either  by  persons  or  goods.  He  remarks  that  "its  access 
is  with  the  autumn,  and  it  disappears  with  the  early  frosts;"  and 
thinks  that  the  quarantine  laws,  to  which  our  vessels  are  sub- 
jected, are  very  burdensome,  and  that  their  efficacy  merits  ex- 
amination. 

He  tells  them  that  our  foreign  relations  have  been  of  late 
greatly  changed,  our  coast  infested  and  harbours  watched  by 
private  armed  vessels;  that  our  ships  have  been  captured  in  the 
very  act  of  entering  our  ports,  and  plundered  at  sea;  their 
crews  taken  out,  maltreated,  and  abandoned.  It  had  therefore 
been  found  necessary  to  equip  a  force  to  cruize  within  our  own 
seas,  and  bring  in  the  offenders  for  trial  as  pirates.  He  notices 
also  the  injuries  from  public  ships,  and  the  interpolation  into 
the  law  of  nations,  by  which  the  belligerent  denies  to  a  neutral 
a  trade  which  itself  carries  on  with  an  enemy. 

He  says  that  our  negotiation  with  Spain  was  not  yet  termi- 
nated. She  still  refused  compensation  for  former  spoliations,  on 
indefensible  pretexts;  and  similar  injuries  were  even  then  re- 
peated. She  still  obstructed  our  commerce  on  the  Mobile,  and 
rejected  propositions  for  ascertaining  the  boundaries  of  Louisi- 
ana. Outrages  had  been  committed  by  Spanish  authorities 
within  the  territories  of  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi,  actually 
surrendered,  until  he  had  found  it  necessary  to  give  orders  for 
resistance. 

Since  some  of  these  injuries  were  to  be  met  by  force  only, 
and  all  of  them  might  lead  to  it,  he  recommends  preparations 
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for  such  a  result.  He  informs  them  that  for  the  defence  of  our  sea- 
ports, heavy  cannon  had  already  been  provided;  and  suggests  a 
large  addition  to  the  number  of  gun-boats.  An  organization  of 
the  militia  was  strongly  recommended,  so  that  by  separating  the 
more  active  part  from  the  rest,  a  corps  might  be  drawn  from  it 
fit  for  service,  and  to  be  called  to  it  in  regular  rotation.  He 
states  that  materials  had  been  provided  for  seventy-fours,  accord- 
ing to  former  acts  of  Congress,  and  a  prohibition  of  the  exporta- 
tion of  war-like  stores  was  suggested.  He  adverts  to  the  peace 
with  Tripoli  and  consequent  liberation  of  our  citizens,  and  notices 
the  gallant  enterprise  of  Eaton,  in  behalf  of  Hamet  Caramelli,the 
ex-bashaw  of  Tripoli,  by  which  peace  with  that  power  was  se- 
cured. As  a  reward  for  the  bravery  displayed  by  the  navy  in 
the  Mediterranean,  he  recommends  that  the  peace  establish- 
ment of  captains  and  lieutenants  should  be  enlarged;  and  that 
the  executive  have  the  power  of  selecting  the  species  of  vessels 
to  be  employed,  and  of  assigning  to  frigates  their  full  comple- 
ment of  men,  instead  of  two-thirds. 

He  brings  to  their  notice  the  advancement  of  the  Indians  in 
agriculture  and  household  arts,  and  the  purchases  made  of  them 
since  the  preceding  session.  The  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
is  adverted  to,  and  he  informs  them  that  their  progress  in  explor- 
ing the  principal  rivers  in  the  Indian  country  would  be  commu- 
nicated when  received;  the  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  upwards 
of  1 3,000,000  dollars,  from  which  2,000,000  had  been  paid  under 
the  British  treaty  and  convention,  and  4,000,000  of  the  debt, 
leaving  5,000,000  in  the  treasury;  and  that  it  had  not  been 
found  necessary  to  borrow  the  money  authorized  at  the  last 
session  for  payment  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens  under  the 
French  convention. 

Three  days  afterwards  he  sent  a  confidential  message  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  Spain,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  late  convention  in  Madrid,  wherein  she  agreed 
to  pay  for  her  depredations  on  the  American  commerce,  and  to 
submit  those  committed  by  French  cruizers  in  Spanish  ports  to 
future  discussion.  He  informed  them  that  since  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  her  disposition  and  conduct  hadun- 
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dergone  a  change:  that  she  had  protested  against  the  transfer, 
retracted,  had  taken  offence  at  the  establishment  of  a  collection 
district  on  the  Mobile,  within  the  limits  since  acknowledged  by 
herself,  and  that  she  refuses  to  ratify  the  convention.  That  he 
had  sent  Mr.  Monroe  to  co-operate  with  the  minister  resident 
to  negotiate  on  these  points,  but  she  evidently  wished  to  keep 
the  points  of  controversy  unsettled.  That  our  ministers  had 
obtained  no  indemnity  for  spoliations  nor  satisfaction  as  to 
boundaries,  which  she  shews  a  disposition  to  limit  both  on  the 
east  and  the  west,  until  she  should  be  repressed  by  force.  That  . 
our  officers  had  been  instructed  to  protect  our  citizens.  That 
France  had  promptly  declared  our  demand  for  French  spolia- 
tions to  be  included  in  the  convention  with  Spain.  She,  how- 
ever, agreed  with  Spain  that  we  had  acquired  no  right  east  of 
the  Iberville;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  she  knew  of  the  hos- 
tile attitude  of  Spain,  or  approved  it.  That  the  present  was 
the  favourable  moment  for  pressing  a  settlement  of  our  claims; 
that  a  resort  to  force  to  a  certain  extent  might  be  required  in 
the  assertion  of  our  rights,  but  it  was  not  probable  that  it  would 
lead  to  war. 

This  message  was  referred  to  a  secret  committee,  of  whom 
Mr.  John  Randolph  was  chairman,  and  by  the  proceedings  that 
took  place  on  this  message  it  soon  appeared  that  Mr.  Randolph 
was  no  longer  to  be  numbered  among  the  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

This  gentleman,  by  his  rare  endowments  as  a  public  speaker, 
his  fearless  denunciation  of  his  opponents,  and  his  habit  of  urging 
the  principles  of  his  party  to  extremes,  had  acquired  their  confi- 
dence in  the  House  of  Representatives  so  far  as  to  obtain  the 
rank  of  their  leader.  The  same  haughty  and  uncompromising 
temper,  the  same  power  of  sarcasm  and  ready  disposition  to  use 
it,  which,  when  exerted  against  the  federalists,  had  been  seen 
with  favour  by  his  party,  were  occasionally  brought  to  bear  upon 
some  of  that  very  party,  and  made  him,  with  many  of  them,  more 
an  object  of  fear  than  affection.  He  had  been  for  several  ses- 
sions chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  in  this 
character  he  was  overbearing  and  dictatorial  with  his  asso- 
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ciates — self-willed  and  impracticable  with  the  executive. 
He  had  entered  Congress  in  1799,  when  the  republicans  were 
in  the  minority,  and  it  was  in  the  ranks  of  opposition  that  he 
had  first  acquired  fame  as  a  public  speaker,  and  party  leader. 
His  talents  and  temper  were  indeed  more  fitted  for  attaining 
distinction  as  a  censor,  than  as  a  supporter  of  measures.  When, 
therefore,  by  the  revolution  of  political  power,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  majority,  and  was  called  upon  to  defend  the  adminis- 
tration against  the  attacks  of  an  able  and  vigorous  opposition, 
he  found  himself  in  a  wrong  position,  and  out  of  his  proper  ele- 
ment. His  wit,  which  was  so  ready,  brilliant,  and  cutting,  when 
it  was  employed  for  sarcasm  or  vituperation,  was  inert  in  the 
way  of  support  and  defence.  Nor  had  he  those  business  habits, 
or  knowledge  of  details,  or  powers  of  expounding  what  was  in- 
tricate or  obscure,  which  his  position  in  the  House  sometimes 
required.  He  felt  the  disadvantage  of  his  new  situation,  and 
sighed*  for  the  occasions  he  had  once  enjoyed,  which,  better 
suited  to  the  character  of  his  mind  and  disposition,  were 
more  propitious  to  his  fame.  As  yet  his  cooled  affection 
towards  his  party  had  shown  itself  only  in  a  general  restlessness, 
and  in  fits  of  ill-humour,  which  might  be  imputed  to  a  tempera- 
ment morbidly  sensitive,  or  regarded  as  the  caprices  of  the 
spoiled  child  of  his  party:  and  if  he  did  not  seem  as  warmly 
attached  to  the  republicans  as  he  had  once  been,  he  was  be- 
lieved to  hate  the  federalists  as  cordially  as  ever. 

In  this  state  of  things  Mr.  Christopher  Clark,  one  of  his  col- 
leagues and  warm  admirers,  conceiving  that  a  mission  to  Eng- 

*The  feelings  here  ascribed  to  Mr.  Randolph,  do  not  rest  on  mere 
probability,  great  as  that  obviously  is.  But  I  remember  that  on  one  occa- 
sion in  Richmond,  in  an  early  period  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration, 
when  Mr.  Randolph  read  to  Mr.  George  Hay  and  myself  a  passage  from 
a  late  novel  of  Godwin's,  (St.  Leon,  I  think,)  in  which  the  excitements  and 
the  triumphs  of  a  leader  of  the  opposition  are  very  forcibly  depicted,  and 
when  the  remarks  that  he  made  and  the  emotion  he  exhibited  conveyed 
to  both  of  us  the  impression  that  he  was  forcibly  awakened  to  the  truth 
of  the  picture  by  reference  to  his  own  case,  and  that  he  made  a  painful 
contrast  between  his  then  position  in  Congress  and  that  which  he  had 
held  in  the  preceding  administration. 
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land  would  be  grateful  to  him,  particularly  as  he  frequently 
spoke  of  making  a  voyage  to  Europe,  applied  to  the  executive 
to  give  him  that  appointment,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
neither  Mr.  Jefferson  nor  Mr.  Madison  were  in  favour  of  it. 
They  had  seen  enough  of  Mr.  Randolph  to  know  that  his  de- 
fects of  temper  rendered  him  unfit  for  such  a  situation — that  he 
could  neither  be  expected  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the 
views  of  those  who  employed  him,  nor  be  capable  of  the  address, 
or  patient  research,  or  temperate  logic  for  effecting  them.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Clark  pressed  his  application,  which  was 
seconded  too  by  several  of  his  colleagues,  and  even  enforced  with 
the  threat  of  their  desertion.  The  refusal  of  a  claim  thus  urged 
was  but  the  more  peremptory.  Although  Mr.  Randolph  had  no 
agency  in  this  application,  and  perhaps  had  not  even  been  privy 
to  it,  yet  the  application  and  its  rejection  were  soon  made  known 
to  him,  and  to  his  proud  and  resentful  spirit  the  offence  was  the 
same  as  if  the  refusal  had  been  to  himself.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards found  in  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  to  which  he  was  most 
cordially  welcomed,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  had  no 
hesitation  in  referring  his  change  to  his  resentment,  although  the 
office  which  had  been  refused  to  him  had  not  been  solicited  with 
his  privity,  as  his  friends  strenuously  insisted. 

The  select  committee  made  a  report  to  the  House,  sitting  for 
the  purpose  with  closed  doors,  on  the  3d  of  January,  1806,  in 
which  report,  after  noticing  in  detail  the  various  aggressions  of 
Spain,  and  declaring  them  to  afford  ample  cause  of  war,  they 
say  that  such  a  course  would  be  recommended  by  the  committee 
if  they  consulted  their  feelings  alone;  but  that  peace  was  par- 
ticularly desirable  to  a  government  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  it  was  compatible  with  their  honour,  espe- 
cially while  they  continued  burthened  with  a  public  debt, 
which  absorbed  two-thirds  of  their  annual  revenue.  That  the 
present  moment  was  peculiarly  propitious  to  its  discharge,  when 
the  nation  could  reap  the  rich  harvest  of  its  neutrality:  and 
they  hoped,  in  the  changed  aspect  of  affairs,  that  Spain  would 
find  motives  for  fulfilling  her  engagements  and  preserving  her 
friendly  relations  with  the  United  States.     Yet  as  their  terri- 
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tory  had  been  insulted,  and  on  the  subject  of  self-defence  there 
could  be  but  one  opinion,  they  submit  a  resolution — that  such 
a  number  of  troops  as  the  president  should  deem  sufficient  to 
protect  the  southern  frontier  from  insult,  be  immediately  raised. 

On  the  same  day  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Bidwell,  of 
Massachusetts — that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  any  extraordinary  expenses  that  might  be  in- 
curred in  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations,  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  president,  who 
was  authorized  to  borrow  it. 

The  first  resolution  was  deemed  by  the  administration  and 
its  friends,  likely  to  involve  the  nation  in  a  war  with  Spain,  and 
eventually  with  France;  and  the  second  was  suggested  as  the 
means  of  preventing  such  a  result,  by  enabling  the  president  to 
purchase  Florida.  Both  these  resolutions  were  warmly  debated 
in  secret  session  until  the  11th  of  January,  when  the  vote  on 
the  first  resolution  for  raising  troops  was  72  against  it  to  58  in 
its  favour.  The  minority  consisted  of  the  federalists,  and  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  from  the  republican  ranks. 

The  resolution  respecting  the  appropriation  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  Florida,  after  much  contest  between  the  administra- 
tion party  and  the  opposition  as  to  the  wording,  finally  passed, 
and  the  sum  appropriated  was  two  millions.  The  opposition 
members  wished  to  substitute  for  the  words  "any  extraordinary 
expenses  which  may  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations,"  the  words  "the  expense 
which  may  be  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  Spanish  terri- 
tories lying  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  east- 
ward of  the  Mississippi."     But  the  motion  failed. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  this  amendment  were,  that  the  pre- 
sident, in  his  public  communication  to  Congress,  had  spoken  of 
the  conduct  of  Spain  in  a  high  tone  of  indignation,  and  had  re- 
commended to  Congress  to  make  preparation  to  assert  the  rights 
of  the  country  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  if  necessary:  that  to  offer 
to  compromise  the  misunderstanding  by  money  was  an  aban- 
donment of  the  ground  taken  in  the  message,  and  if  the  presi- 
dent wished  this  course  taken,  he  ought  to  assume  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  it,  that  he  should  not,  while  he  seemed  to  vindicate  the 
national  honour,  seek  to  throw  upon  Congress  the  odium  of  offer- 
ing to  purchase  what  they  might  rightfully  demand.  The  secret 
debate  continued  to  the  Gth  of  February,  during  which  the  mi- 
nority so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  a  declaration  of  opinion  that 
"an  exchange  of  territory  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  would  be  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  settling  the  ex- 
isting differences  about  their  respective  boundaries,"  to  which 
arrangement  it  was  asserted  the  President  was  opposed.  The 
vote,  however,  in  favour  of  such  exchange,  prevailed  by  80 
to  52. 

The  grounds  of  the  opposition  were  afterwards  set  forth  in  two 
newspaper  essays,  signed  Decius,  and  which  are  understood  to 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Randolph.  In  a  letter  to  William  A. 
Burwell,*  who  had  answered  these  essays,  Mr.  Jefferson  thus  de- 
fends himself  against  the  charges  for  which  he  had  there  been 
arraigned.  He  denies  that  the  ministers  at  Madrid  had  pro- 
posed to  surrender  our  claims  for  the  spoliations  committed  by 
Spain,  or  even  by  France  in  Spanish  ports.  They  were,  on  the 
contrary,  instructed  to  make  no  treaty  in  which  Spanish  spolia- 
tions were  not  provided  for,  and  though  permitted  to  be  silent 
as  to  those  of  the  French,  they  were  not  to  abandon  even  them. 
In  answer  to  the  charge  of  a  double  set  of  opinions  and  princi- 
ples, he  says  that  the  executive  informed  the  legislature  of  the 
wrongs  of  Spain,  and  that  preparations  should  be  made  to  re- 
pel them  by  force,  if  necessary.  But  as  the  administration 
thought  the  differences  might  be  settled  by  negotiation,  they 
asked  such  means  as  might  enable  them  to  meet  that  negotia- 
tion, whatever  form  it  might  take.  Though  one  of  these  com- 
munications was  public  and  the  other  private,  they  were  both 
official,  were  both  placed  on  the  journals,  and  equally  involved 
the  responsibility  of  the  executive.  He  insists  that  the  pur- 
chase of  Florida  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  first  message,  and 

*This  gentleman  had  been  the  president's  private  secretary  the  year 
before,  and  was  then  one  of  the  members  elect  of  the  ninth  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Virginia,  in  which  place  he  continued  until  his  death 
in  1820,  and  the  state  has  seldom  had  an  abler,  and  never  an  honester  re- 
presentative. 
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still  less  did  it  conflict  with  the  private  communication,  "which 
asked  the  means  of  negotiation  in  such  terms  as  covered  the 
purchase  of  Florida  as  evidently  as  it  was  proper  to  speak  out;" 
upon  the  whole,  party  opposition  seldom  had  weaker  grounds 
for  complaint  than  on  this  occasion,  and  nothing  but  war  with 
Spain,  for  which  the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared,  and  eventu- 
ally, perhaps,  with  France,  would  have  satisfied  this  party. 

After  Mr.  Randolph  had  avowed  himself  opposed  to  the 
course  of  the  administration  he  carried  a  few  of  the  republican 
party  with  him,  and  this  created  at  first  a  sudden  alarm  and 
confusion  in  the  rest.  Thev,  however,  soon  rallied,  and  con- 
tinued  in  unbroken  phalanx  for  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's term. 

The  opposition  thus  re-inforced,  seemed  disposed  to  make 
amends  for  their  past  inertness.  They  assailed  the  course  of 
the  administration  at  every  point,  and  often  created  embarrass- 
ment when  they  were  unable  to  produce  defeat. 

After  the  House  of  Representatives  decided  on  publishing 
their  proceedings  in  secret  session,  and  the  discussion  on  the 
president's  message  was  communicated  to  the  public  by  the 
members,  it  appeared  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  adminis- 
tration had  been  respectively  assailed  and  defended  on  that 
occasion,  were  as  follows: 

It  was  urged  by  the  minority,  and  chiefly  by  Mr.  Randolph, 
who  now  first  exhibited  himself  as  a  member  of  the  opposition, 
that  the  president,  in  his  secret  message,  had  not  asked  for  the 
appropriation,  (of  two  millions,)  but  had  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  the  injuries  and  insults  received  from  Spain,  and 
called  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  vindicate  the 
national  honour;  and  if,  while  he  held  this  language,  he  wished 
to  obtain  redress  by  negotiation,  he  ought,  by  saying  so,  to  have 
taken  the  responsibility  of  that  course,  and  not  have  sought  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  credit  of  a  spirited  assertion  of  the 
nation's  rights,  and  to  throw  upon  Congress  the  odium  of  aban- 
doning them.  They  said  that  the  measure  proposed  was  highly 
objectionable  in  itself,  in  offering  to  compromise  our  wrongs  for 
money;  and,  as  to  a  part  of  the  territory,  to  pay  a  second  time 
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to  Spain  for  what  we  had  already  fairly  purchased  from  France; 
that  such  a  course  would  be  as  impolitic  as  it  was  disgraceful, 
and  would  hereafter  encourage  other   nations  to  violate  our 
rights  as  a  means  of  extorting  money  from  us;  that  as  France, 
with  the  control  she  was  known  to  exercise  over  Spain,  would 
probably  receive  the  purchase  money  of  Florida,  and  the  admi- 
nistration had  avowed  this  as  their  reason  for  expecting  the 
good  offices  of  France  in  the  proposed  negotiation,  we  were,  in 
fact,  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  Spain,  by 
bribing  France  to  bully  her  out  of  her  rights,  and  that  the  dis- 
honour of  such  a  course  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  France 
had  threatened  us  with  her  vengeance,  if  we  went  to  war  with 
Spain.     That  by  furnishing  pecuniary  aid  to  one  of  the  bellige- 
rents, we  should  be  departing  from  our  neutrality,  and  thus  in- 
crease our  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  already  sufficiently 
great.     They  added  that,  in  pursuit  of  a  policy  thus  unwise  and 
dishonourable,  the  executive  had  been  throughout,  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  the  legislature;  that  it  had  withheld  from  them 
important  despatches  of  Mr.  Monroe  until  after  the  appropria- 
tion was  made,  because  they  were  likely  to  have  had  an  influ- 
ence on  that  question;  and  that  it  had  even  attempted  to  draw 
money  from  the  treasury  for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  before  any 
appropriation  had  been  made. 

On  behalf  of  the  administration  it  was  admitted  that  Spain  had 
committed  many  unwarrantable  and  lawless  acts  against  our 
citizens,  and  had  so  met  our  overtures  for  an  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences, that  we  should  have  been  justified  in  coming  to  an 
open  rupture  with  her;  but  it  was  insisted  that  our  course,  on 
similar  occasions,  had  always  been,  not  to  make  an  appeal  to 
arms,  so  long  as  it  could  be  prevented  by  negotiation;  that  we  had 
pursued  that  course  towards  England  in  1794,  towards  France 
in  1798,  and  subsequently  in  1802;  that  the  injuries  we  sus- 
tained, on  the  last   occasion,  and  to  which  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  was  to  put  a  stop,  were  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  which  we  now  complained;  or  if  there  was  any  difference,  it 
was  too  small  to  make  a  course  which  was  then  honourable 
and  wise,  now  impolitic  and  disgraceful.     That  the  influence  of 
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France  over  Spain  could  not  affect  the  character  of  the  pro- 
ceeding. The  negotiation  would  be  made  with  Spain,  and  if 
successful,  the  purchase  money  for  Florida  would  be  paid  to 
her.  It  did  not  concern  us  whether  she  paid  it  away  to  France, 
or  used  it  herself;  and  granting  that  we  were  sure  that  France 
would  receive  it,  that  circumstance,  in  consequence  of  the  hum- 
bled and  dependent  condition  of  Spain,  for  which  we  were  not 
responsible,  furnished  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  a 
course  which  was  likely  to  secure  the  good  offices  of  France  in 
procuring  for  us  an  acquisition  which  was  so  valuable  in  itself, 
and  would  remove  so  many  sources  of  dispute  from  our  neigh- 
bourhood; and  that  it  seemed  a  singular  objection  to  a  measure 
of  national  policy,  that  it  sought  to  profit  by  the  weakness  of  an 
enemy  or  a  rival.  It  was  denied  that  France  had  dealt  out 
any  threat  against  the  United  States;  she  had  merely,  in  answer 
to  our  inquiry,  whether,  in  case  we  went  to  war  with  Spain, 
we  should  also  be  involved  in  a  war  with  her,  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  The  objection  drawn  from  our  neutral  duties  was 
said  not  to  have  a  shadow  of  foundation,  even  in  the  novel  doc- 
trines of  the  day,  since,  if  neutrals  may  buy  or  sell  merchandise 
of  a  belligerent,  by  which  commerce  he  may  be  enriched,  a 
fortiori,  may  they  buy  of  him  his  territory  and  inhabitants,  the 
main  sources  of  his  strength. 

Having  thus  defended  the  measure,  the  majority  insisted  that 
the  means  pursued  by  the  executive  to  effect  it  were  altogether 
unexceptionable.  In  making  his  communication  to  the  legisla- 
ture, the  president  had  exhibited,  without  disguise,  the  wrongs 
received  from  Spain,  that  Congress,  to  whom  alone  it  was  com- 
petent, might,  if  it  thought  proper,  exercise  its  constitutional 
power  of  avenging  them.  He  had  at  the  same  time  expressly  told 
them  that  a  pacific  settlement  might  at  that  crisis  be  probably 
effected  by  negotiation,  and  he  had  intimated  to  them  the  cha- 
racter of  that  negotiation;  there  was  therefore  no  pretext  for 
the  charge  of  his  shrinking  from  responsibility,  both  because  he 
had  recommended  negotiation  as  earnestly  as  was  consistent  with 
decorum  and  a  proper  sense  of  the  rights  of  Congress,  and  be- 
cause he  himself,  being  a  part  of  the  legislature,  shares  in  the 
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responsibility  of  all  their  acts.  Nor  was  he  censurable  for  with- 
holding the  despatches  of  Mr.  Monroe,  since  they  principally 
concerned  our  affairs  with  Great  Britain,  and  had  no  other  re- 
lation to  those  of  Spain  than  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Monroe  that 
France  would  make  common  cause  with  Spain.  It  was  denied 
that  these  despatches  would  have  influenced  the  vote  on  the 
appropriation,  in  proof  of  which  the  vote  in  the  senate,  which 
did  not  take  place  until  after  their  publication,  was  referred 
to.  It  was  also  denied  that  the  executive  had  attempted  to 
draw  money  from  the  treasury  without  an  appropriation,  and 
the  charge*  was  publicly  contradicted  by  a  certificate  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

After  the  veil  of  secrecy  was  removed,  Mr.  Randolph  pro- 
posed to  publish  the  president's  confidential  message  with  the 
journal,  but  the  motion  was  rejected  by  78  votes  to  44.f  The 
apparent  object  of  the  minority  was  to  defeat  the  purchase, 
and  if  so,  they  obtained  their  wish;  but  whether  its  failure  was 
to  be  attributed  to  the  delay  they  had  produced  until  the  peace 
of  Presburg  altered  the  condition  of  things  in  Europe,  or  to 
other  causes,  does  not  appear. 

The  interruptions  to  American  commerce  by  Great  Britain, 
on  the  ground  that  a  neutral  cannot  carry  on  a  trade  in  time 
of  war  which  is  not  permitted  to  it  in  peace,  had  excited  great 
feeling  throughout  all  the  commercial  states;  and  most  of  the 
principal  towns  had  memorialized  Congress  or  the  executive  on 
the  subject.  The  continued  impressment  of  American  seamen 
afforded  a  further  cause  of  complaint.  On  the  17th  of  January 
the  president  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  a  message 
on  this  subject,  with  the  memorials  received  by  the  executive. 
He  stated  that  this  question  was  supposed  to  have  been  settled 
by  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries,  under 


*  This  charge,  which  Mr.  Randolph  had  made  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress, seems  to  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  president's  pro- 
posal in  the  cabinet  to  profit  by  the  golden  opportunity,  and  purchase 
Florida  without  waiting  for  the  previous  sanction  of  Congress. 

t  It  was  however  published  in  the  following  August,  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  said  to  be  Mr.  Randolph,  under  the  signature  of  Decius. 
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the  British  treaty:  that  in  the  present  war,  the  principle  hav- 
ing been  revived,  our  minister  had  been  instructed  to  remon- 
strate against  it,  when  the  practice  received  a  partial  and 
temporary  suspension,  without  any  disavowal  of  the  principle. 
Since  that  time  adjudications  had  been  made  on  the  principle. 
This  subject,  therefore,  as  well  as  that  of  impressment,  which 
practice  was  pursued  even  in  our  own  seas,  was  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  Congress. 

Both  these  subjects  were  referred  to  committees,  who,  how- 
ever, were,  two  days  afterwards,  discharged  from  the  considera- 
tion of  them.  They  were  then  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  and  a  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  suspend  all  further  importation  from  any  port 
of  the  British  dominions  until  "equitable  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements were  made,"  both  on  the  subject  of  captures,  under 
the  rule  of  '56,  and  impressments. 

On  the  5th  of  February  Mr.  Joseph  Clay,  of  Pennsylvania, 
offered  four  resolutions,  the  object  of  which  were:  That  when- 
ever American  vessels  were  not  permanently  permitted  to  trade 
with  the  dominions  of  any  foreign  nation,  the  ships  of  such  na- 
tion should  be  interdicted  the  like  trade  with  the  United  States. 
That  all  merchandise  which  American  vessels  were  prohibited 
from  importing  into  any  port  of  a  foreign  nation,  should  not  be 
exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  vessels  of  such  nation: 
That  such  merchandise  as  American  vessels  were  interdicted  by 
foreign  nations  from  exporting  from  any  part  of  their  dominions, 
should  not  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  vessels  of 
such  nation.  And  lastly,  to  retort  the  policy  of  the  British  na- 
vigation act,  that  no  foreign  vessel  should  be  permitted  to  import 
into  the  United  States  any  merchandise  which  was  not  the  pro- 
duct of  such  nation,  except  it  was  expressly  permitted  by 
treaty,  or  in  time  of  war. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  Mr.  Nicholson  offered  a  resolution 
to  prohibit  certain  specific  articles  of  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  Great  Britain,  comprehending  all  fabrics  of  leather,  tin, 
brass,  hemp,  flax,  or  silk,  glass,  fine  cloths,  &c,  silver  wares, 
beer,  hats,  nails,  paper,  &c,  which  he  preferred  to  the  pre- 
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ceding,  as  not  affecting  the  revenue  so  seriously  as  the  first,  nor 
operating  so  injuriously  on  the  class  of  consumers  as  the  last. 
On  the  same  day  Mr.  Crowninshield,  of  Massachusetts,  offered 
another,  that  no  merchandise  should  be  imported  or  exported 
to  or  from  any  European  colonies  in  America,  unless  the  impor- 
tation in  American  vessels  was  at  all  times  admitted  into  the 
said  colonies,  and  unless  the  exportation  of  the  said  colonies  was 
permanently  permitted  to  American  vessels  to  the  United 
States.  According  to  this  resolution  no  intercourse  was  to  be 
permitted,  unless  the  American  vessels  had  a  share  both  in  the 
import  and  export  trade. 

Two  days  afterwards  Mr.  Sloan,  of  New  Jersey,  offered 
a  resolution,  by  which,  in  case  the  British  government  did  not, 
in  a  given  time,  restore  all  American  seamen  impressed  by  her, 
and  discharge  all  American  vessels  detained  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  and  make  compensation  for  past  detention  and 
illegal  condemnation,  all  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  her  dominions  should  cease.  All  of  which  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

This  subject  remained  without  further  action  until  March 
13th,  when  motions  were  made  to  discharge  the  committee 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  last  resolution,  and  of  that 
offered  on  the  17th  of  January  of  a  similar  import,  which  motion 
was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  four  to  one.  Of  the  twenty -six  mem- 
bers who  voted  in  the  minority,  no  less  than  twelve  were  from 
Virginia,  principally  those  most  closely  united  with  Mr.  Randolph 
in  political  views;  but  among  them  was  Mr.  Eppes,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's son-in-law.  The  federal  party  voted  with  the  majority.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  the  House  agreed  to  the  policy  of  prohibit- 
ing specific  articles  of  British  growth  or  manufacture  by  a  vote 
of  87  to  35 — the  federal  party  generally  voting  in  the  mi- 
nority. The  bill  laying  this  prohibition  passed  the  House  on  the 
26th  of  March,  by  a  vote  of  93  to  32— the  federalists,  with  Mr. 
Randolph  and  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  constituting  the  minority. 
On  the  15th  of  April,  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
9,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  postpone  it,  "in  consequence 
of  a  more  favourable  course  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Great 
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Britain"  as  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.     The  prohibition 
was  to  take  effect  on  the  15th  day  of  November. 

It  was  also  determined  to  remove  all  ground  of  complaint  for 
the  trade  to  St.  Domingo,  or  Hayti,  as  its  new  masters  now  call- 
ed it.  A  bill  from  the  Senate,  interdicting  all  intercourse  with 
the  French  part  of  the  island,  passed  the  House  on  the  25th  of 
February,  by  a  vote  of  95  to  22. 

The  sum  of  150,000  dollars  was  appropriated  for  fortifying 
the  ports  and  harbours,  and  250,000  dollars  for  building  gun- 
boats. 

The  other  important  measures  were  of  a  domestic  character. 
Of  these,  the  first  in  importance  as  to  its  immediate  utility,  and 
as  a  precedent  for  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  was  the  act  for  the  construction  of  a  national 
road  from  Cumberland,  in  Maryland,  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  which 
passed  on  the  24th  of  March,  1806,  by  a  vote  of  66  to  50.  It 
was  opposed  altogether  on  the  constitutional  ground  that  the 
power  of  making  roads  wras  not  given  to  Congress;  but  to  obvi- 
ate this  objection,  the  consent  of  the  states  through  whose 
territories  the  road  was  to  pass,  (Maryland,  Virginia  and  Ohio,) 
was  first  required.  Yet  if  Congress  had  not  the  power  of  mak- 
ing roads,  as  was  contended,  the  consent  of  these  states  could  not 
give  it.  This  question  continued  to  be  long  afterwards  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy  between  those  who  were  severally  disposed 
to  a  strict  and  a  literal  construction  of  the  constitution.  But  per- 
haps the  strongest  arguments  against  the  power  are  to  be  found 
in  the  mischiefs  likely  to  arise  from  its  inexpediency;  by  its  be- 
ing a  source  of  local  jealousy  and  heart-burning;  by  its  present- 
ing the  means  of  wasting  the  national  resources  in  expensive  and 
improvident  undertakings;  by  its  great  extension  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  federal  government;  and  by  its  furnishing  the  means 
of  bribing  and  influencing  individual  states  with  the  money  of 
the  whole. 

The  constitution  having  restrained  Congress  from  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  before  1808,  it  was  considered  that 
this  did  not  prevent  a  tax  from  being  laid  on  such  importation, 
and  accordingly  one  of  ten  dollars  on  each  slave  imported  was 
proposed.     But  while  most  of  the  members  from  the  slave-hold- 
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ing  states  looked  forward  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  time 
when  Congress  could  constitutionally  prevent  the  further  in- 
crease to  this  class  of  their  population,  they  were  extremely 
unwilling  to  see  any  other  legislation  on  the  subject,  by  those 
who  had  no  common  interest  or  feeling  with  them  concerning  it. 
After  several  propositions  to  reject  or  postpone  the  bill,  which 
failed  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  House,  it  was,  on  the  third 
reading,  recommitted,  and  though  afterwards  reported  with 
amendments,  it  was  found  so  unpalatable  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  House,  that  it  was  never  finally  acted  on. 

A  proposition,  which  had  been  made  at  the  preceding  session, 
to  amend  the  constitution  so  that  any  judge  of  a  federal  court 
might  be  removed  by  the  president,  on  the  joint  application  of 
the  two  houses  of  Congress,  was  renewed  at  the  present  session, 
and  after  the  disagreement  to  the  proposition  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  the  motion  to  postpone  it  indefinitely  was  rejected  by 
a  large  majority.  No  further  steps  were  taken  on  the  subject; 
and  probably,  from  the  disagreement  between  the  votes  in  the 
House  and  those  in  committee  of  the  whole,  the  decision  was 
deemed  too  uncertain  to  be  pressed  either  by  its  friends  or  op- 
posers. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  the  president  communicated  infor- 
mation of  the  progress  of  the  expedition  under  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  by  which  it  appeared  that  they  had  ascended  the  Mis- 
souri by  the  1st  of  November,  1804,  as  far  as  the  Mandan 
villages,  1609  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  having 
wintered  there,  had,  on  the  7th  of  April,  1805,  proceeded  up 
the  river.  He  sent  also  a  map  of  the  Missouri,  and  some  statis- 
tical details  of  the  Indians  and  their  commerce. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  memorials  were  received  by  the 
Senate  from  Wm.  G.  Smith  and  Samuel  G.  Ogden,  of  New  York, 
stating  that  they  were  under  a  criminal  prosecution  for  engag- 
ing in  an  expedition  lately  fitted  out  by  Miranda  against 
Caraccas,  that  if  they  had  acted  contrary  to  law  they  had  been 
led  into  error  by  the  officers  of  the  executive  government,  who 
were  now  endeavouring  to  bring  upon  the  memorialists  the 
penalties  of  the  law  in  expiation  of  their  own  errors,  and  to  de- 
precate the  vengeance  of  foreign  governments.      A  large  ma- 
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jority  of  the  House  voted  that  these  charges  were  unsupported  by 
evidence,  and  that  they  were  presented  at  a  time  calculated  to 
excite  unjust  suspicions  against  the  administration.  They  there- 
fore unanimously  agreed  that  it  would  be  improper  to  take  any 
steps  that  would  influence  a  prosecution  then  depending  against 
the  memorialists. 

On  the  21st  of  April  terminated  this  session,  which,  though 
not  unusually  long,  was  one  of  the  most  animated  and  conten- 
tious. The  House  of  Representatives  now  manifestly  consisted 
of  three  parties,  as  besides  the  two  known  divisions  of  republi- 
cans and  federalists,  there  was  a  schism  of  the  former,  who 
differed  from  the  administration  on  some  leading  points  of 
foreign  policy,  and  who  while  they  voted  with  the  federalists  on 
these  questions,  and  on  some  collateral  points,  so  as  to  show  a 
diminished  confidence  and  good  feeling  towards  the  executive, 
took  especial  care  not  to  be  considered  by  the  nation  as  being 
merged  in  the  federal  party,  not  only  by  their  general  declara- 
tions, but  by  their  votes  on  all  questions  not  involving  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  on  which  occasions  they  concurred  with  the 
republicans.  This  party  consisted  principally  of  members  from 
the  Virginia  delegation,  and  were  all  personally  intimate  with 
Mr.  Randolph.  The  same  party  afterwards  received  a  great 
accession  of  strength  in  Virginia,  by  bringing  forward  Mr.  Mon- 
roe as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  it  was  not  until  the  reconciliation  of  these  gentlemen 
by  the  good  offices  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  its  ranks  were  broken 
as  a  party,  and  that  some  of  the  scattered  fragments  united 
with  the  federalists,  in  opposition  to  the  war  and  all  the  leading 
measures  of  the  administration  which  preceded  it 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Efforts  to  make  the  purchase  of  Florida.  Embassy  to  France.  Letter 
to  Wilson  C.  Nicholas.  Disposition  of  parties  towards  England  and 
France.  Policy  of  the  administration.  Letter  to  William  Duane — 
To  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Rival  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
Letter  to  Mr.  Monroe.  Negotiation  with  England.  The  appropria- 
tion of  two  millions.  Letter  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  Annual  Message.  Pro- 
poses amendments  to  the  Constitution.  Repeal  of  non-importation 
law.  Burr's  projects.  -Measures  of  the  administration  to  defeat  them. 
Bill  for  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  passes  the  Senate — Rejected  by 
the  House.  System  of  national  defence.  Suppression  of  African 
Slave  trade.    Letter  to  John  Dickinson — To  Wilson  C.  Nicholas. 

1806—1807. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  measures  of  the  administration  abroad. 
As  soon  as  Congress  had  decided  on  making  the  appropriation 
of  two  millions  for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  the  president  deter- 
mined on  making  a  last  effort  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement 
at  Paris  of  all  matters  of  dispute  with  Spain.  He  appointed 
General  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Bowdoin,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, joint  commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and  proposed  to 
add  Colonel  Wilson  C.  Nicholas,  of  Virginia,  as  a  third.  But  on 
that  gentleman's  declining  the  mission,  the  whole  was  left  to 
the  management  of  the  two  first.  In  a  subsequent  letter  he 
remarks  to  Colonel  Nicholas,  that  "an  unjust  hostility  against 
General  Armstrong  will,  I  am  afraid,  show  itself  whenever  any 
treaty  made  by  him  shall  be  offered  for  ratification."     He  re- 
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grets  the  absence  of  his  former  senators,  Mr.  Giles  and  Colonel 
Nicholas  himself.  "A  majority  of  the  Senate,"  he  says,  "means 
well.  But  Tracy  and  Bayard  are  too  dexterous  for  them,  and 
have  very  much  influenced  their  proceedings.  Tracy  has  been 
of  nearly  every  committee  during  the  session,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  chairman,  and  of  course  drawer  of  the  reports.  Seven 
federalists  voting  always  in  phalanx,  and  joined  by  some  discon- 
tented republicans,  some  oblique  ones,  some  capricious,  have  so 
often  made  a  majority,  as  to  produce  very  serious  embarrass- 
ment to  the  public  operations;  and  very  much  do  I  dread  sub- 
mitting to  them,  at  the  next  session,  any  treaty  which  can  be 
made  with  either  England  or  Spain,  when  I  consider  that  five 
joining  the  federalists  can  defeat  a  friendly  settlement  of  our 
affairs."*  Alluding  to  Randolph's  late  course,  he  remarks,  "the 
defection  of  so  prominent  a  leader  threw  them  into  dismay  and 
confusion  for  a  moment;  but  they  soon  rallied  to  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  let  him  go  off  with  five  or  six  followers  only.  One 
half  of  these  are  from  Virginia.  His  late  declaration  of  per- 
petual opposition  to  this  administration,  drew  off  a  few  others 
who  at  first  had  joined  him,  supposing  his  opposition  occasional 
only,  and  not  systematic.  The  alarm  the  House  has  had  from 
this  schism,  has  produced  a  rallying  together  and  a  harmony, 
which  carelessness  and  security  had  begun  to  endanger." 

It  would  seem  that  the  ostensible  grounds  of  division  among 
the  republican  party  were  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  to- 
wards England  and  Spain.  Many  of  those  who  had  once  warm- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  France,  as  that  of  civil  liberty,  and 
who  had  even  found  forgiveness  or  excuse  for  the  worst  excesses 
of  the  revolution,  had  greatly  cooled  in  their  affection  after 
Bonaparte  had  been  permitted  to  exercise  his  sovereign  power 
under  the  title  of  first  consul.  But  when  he  threw  aside  the  forms 
and  name  of  a  republican,  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  all  France   either  acquiesced  or 

*The  Senate  then  consisted  of  thirty-four  members,  and  two-thirds 
being  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  it  of  course  required 
twenty-three  members. 
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openly  rejoiced  in  the  change,  their  hopes  of  support  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  from  this  powerful  nation,  were  entirely  extin- 
guished. They  saw  in  the  French  emperor  a  new  and  more 
formidable  enemy  to  free  government  and  national  indepen- 
dence; and  in  the  same  degree  that  he  became  an  object  of 
dread  or  aversion,  was  England  regarded  with  sentiments  of 
conciliation  and  respect.  This  alteration  of  feeling,  it  must  be 
confessed,  extended  to  but  a  small  portion  of  the  community. 
The  great  mass  of  the  nation,  especially  of  those  who  called 
themselves  republicans,  were  slow  to  change  their  national  ani* 
mosities  and  predilections.  Long  attached  to  France,  first  as  an 
ally  in  the  American  revolution,  and  then  as  a  fellow  labourer 
in  the  republican  cause,  they  soon  loved  it  for  its  own  sake,  and 
were  disposed  to  tolerate,  if  not  approve  every  thing  that  was 
there  done;  and  the  victories  won  by  French  armies  under  the 
auspices  of  Napoleon,  gave  them  almost  the  same  satisfaction  as 
when  they  were  fighting  for  the  right  of  self-government. 

There  were  others  of  the  republicans  who,  though  they  regard- 
ed Napoleon  as  an  apostate  from  the  principles  which  he  had 
professed,  and  as  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  that  power  to 
which  his  talents  and  fortune  had  elevated  him,  yet  apprehend- 
ed no  danger  to  our  institutions  from  his  success,  and  still  less 
conceived  that  Great  Britain  was  fighting  the  cause  of  mankind. 
They  saw  in  the  contest  between  France  and  England  two 
mighty  nations  inflamed  by  a  long  course  of  hostility  and  rival- 
ry, struggling  for  the  mastery,  and,  which  ever  should  obtain  it, 
that  the  victory  would  be  sure  to  be  abused,  not  only  towards  the 
vanquished  foe,  but  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Nor  did  the 
conquerors  of  Europe  lord  it  with  a  harsher  or  more  absolute 
sway  on  the  land,  than  the  English  did  on  the  ocean.  It  so  hap- 
pened, moreover,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
more  exposed  to  this  tyranny,  and  had  even  an  experimental 
knowledge  of  it,  whereas  the  other  they  only  knew  by  report; 
and  report  too,  which,  coming  through  suspicious  channels,  did 
not  receive  implicit  credit.  They  therefore  thought  that  the 
United  States  were  interested  in  wishing  that  neither  nation 
should  prevail  in  the  contest  farther  than  to  lesson  the  other's 
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power  of  doing  mischief;  or  if  we  were  more  interested  in  wish- 
ing success  to  one  party  rather  than  the  other,  that  our  friend- 
ship could  not  much  assist  either,  hut  would  materially  injure 
ourselves,  by  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  our "neutral  position; 
and  that  therefore  a  pacific  policy  was  imperiously  enjoined  on 
us.  Such  are  believed  to  have  been  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  of  his  cabinet  at  this  time.  They  knew  that 
peace  was  the  real  interest  of  the  country,  and  they  determined 
to  spare  no  pains  to  preserve  it,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual 
provocations  received  from  Great  Britain  by  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen,  and  by  interruptions  of  American  commerce, 
and  although  it  was  also  endangered  on  the  part  of  her  great 
rival,  in  consequence  of  our  misunderstanding  with  Spain.  And 
as  when  a  similar  pacific  policy  had  prevailed  in  General 
Washington's  administration,  the  more  ardent  portion  of  the 
republicans  wished  to  urge  the  United  States  in  a  war  against 
the  enemies  of  France,  so  now,  most  of  the  federalists  would 
have  had  the  nation  throw  its  weight  into  the  scale  with  England; 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  small  band  of  seceders  from  the  re- 
publican party  united  with  them  in  this  feeling,  and  made  the 
querulous  and  jealous  temper  exhibited  by  Spain  the  pretext 
for  furthering  their  more  important  purpose. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  received  from  William  Duane,  the  editor 
of  the  Aurora,  a  leading  republican  print,  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the 
22nd  of  March  says,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  "That  Mr.  R. 
(Randolph)  has  openly  attacked  the  administration  is  sufficient- 
ly known.  We  were  not  disposed  to  join  in  league  with  Britain, 
under  any  belief  that  she  is  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  mankind, 
and  to  enter  into  war  with  Spain,  and  consequently  France. 
The  House  of  Representatives  were  in  the  same  sentiment, 
when  they  rejected  Mr.  R/s  resolutions  for  raising  a  body  of 
regular  troops  for  the  western  service.  We  are  for  a  peaceable 
accommodation  with  all  these  nations,  if  it  can  be  effected  ho- 
nourably. This,  perhaps,  is  not  the  only  ground  of  his  aliena- 
tion; but  which  side  retains  its  orthodoxy,  the  vote  of  eighty- 
seven  to  eleven  republicans  may  satisfy  you." 

He  further  denies  that  there  was  any  want  of  harmony  in 
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the  cabinet,  or  had  ever  been;  and  remarks,  "while  differences  of 
opinion  have  been  always  rare  among  us,  I  can  affirm  that, 
as  to  present  matters,  there  was  not  a  single  paragraph  in 
my  message  to  Congress,  or  those  supplementary  to  it,  in 
which  there  was  not  a  unanimity  of  concurrence  in  the 
members  of  the  administration."  He  also  positively  denies  that 
the  expedition  of  Miranda  had  been  countenanced  by  him,  as 
had  been  pretended  by  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  first  to 
gain  supporters  and  friends,  and  afterwards  for  their  own  vin- 
dication. In  speaking  of  the  impossibility  of  escaping  censure, 
he  presents  an  epitome  of  what  is  experienced  by  every  admi- 
nistration in  every  free  government.  "Our  situation  is  difficult; 
and  whatever  we  do  is  liable  to  the  criticisms  of  those  who 
wish  to  represent  it  awry.  If  we  recommend  measures  in  a 
public  message,  it  may  be  said  that  members  are  not  sent  here 
to  obey  the  mandates  of  the  president,  or  to  register  the  edicts 
of  a  sovereign.  If  we  express  opinions  in  conversation,  we  have 
then  our  Charles  Jenkinsons,  and  back-door  counsellors.  If  we 
say  nothing,  'we  have  no  opinions,  no  plans,  no  cabinet.'  In 
truth  it  is  the  fable  of  the  old  man,  his  son,  and  the  ass  over 
again." 

A  general  peace  in  Europe  was  now  expected  from  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Fox  being  in  the  English  ministry,  and  from  the  supposed 
desire  of  Napoleon  for  peace,  at  least  long  enough  to  cement 
his  power,  and  renovate  the  strength  of  the  French  nation.  It 
was  with  a  view  to  this  probability  that  Mr.  Jefferson  now  took 
occasion  to  address  a  letter  to  Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
behalf  of  neutral  rights. 

In  this  letter,  after  speaking  of  his  gratification  at  seeing  ad- 
vanced to  the  government  of  so  extensive  a  portion  of  the  earth, 
and  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life,  a  sovereign  whose  ruling 
passion  was  the  happiness  of  his  people,  and  whose  philanthropy 
was  extended  to  "a  distant  and  infant  nation,  unoffending  in  its 
course  and  unambitious  in  its  views,"  he  further  compliments  the 
emperor  on  his  efforts  towards  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and 
reminds  him  of  the  common  interest  which  the  United  States 
and  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  have  in  preserving  neutral 
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rights.  He  suggests  that  the  emperor  and  Napoleon  have  it 
in  their  power,  at  the  approaching  pacification,  to  render  emi- 
nent services  to  nations  in  general,  by  incorporating  into  the  act 
of  pacification,  a  correct  definition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  on 
the  high  seas,  and  "that  these  rights  thus  defined  could  be  en- 
forced, if  further  sanction  were  necessary,  by  an  exclusion  of 
the  nation  violating  them  from  all  commerce  with  the  rest." 

"Having  taken,"  he  says,  "no  part  in  the  past  or  existing 
troubles  of  Europe,  we  have  no  part  to  act  on  its  pacification. 
But  as  principles  may  then  be  settled  in  which  we  have  a  deep 
interest,  it  is  a  great  happiness  for  us  that  they  are  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  an  umpire,  who,  looking  beyond  the  nar- 
row bounds  of  an  individual  nation,  will  take  under  the  cover  of 
his  equity  the  rights  of  the  absent  and  unrepresented.  It  is 
only  by  a  happy  concurrence  of  good  characters  and  good  oc- 
casions, that  a  step  can  now  and  then  be  taken  to  advance  the 
well  being  of  nations.  If  the  present  occasion  be  good,  I  am 
sure  your  majesty's  character  will  not  be  wanting  to  avail  the 
world  of  it.  By  monuments  of  such  good  offices  may  your  life 
become  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  condition  of  men,  and 
may  He  who  called  it  into  being,  for  the  good  of  the  human 
family,  give  it  length  of  days  and  success,  and  have  it  always  in 
his  holy  keeping." 

The  letter  is  as  courteous  and  as  conformable  to  convential 
usages,  in  addressing  crowned  heads,  as  is  consistent  with  self- 
respect  and  with  truth;  or  if  the  concluding  paragraph  should 
be  supposed  to  have  gone  a  step  beyond  this  limit,  the  deviation 
may  be  excused  for  the  benevolence  of  its  purpose. 

He  at  the  same  time  forwarded  to  Alexander,  through  Mr. 
Leavitt  Harris,  the  consul  at  St.  Petersburg,  two  works  on  the 
federal  constitution,  in  consequence  of  having  learnt,  through 
Dr.  Priestley,  that  the  emperor  had  expressed  a  wish  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  effects  of  the  schism  in  the  republican  party, 
if  it  were  not  indeed  a  moving  cause,  to  bring  forward  Mr.  Mon- 
roe as  a  candidate  for  the  next  presidential  term,  not  only  from 
opposition  to  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  considered  by  many  as 
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having  higher  claims,  but  also  because  it  was  considered  that 
the  latter  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  Mr.  Monroe, 
who  was  then  minister  to  London,  was  urged  to  return  home 
by  Mr.  Randolph,  for  this  avowed  object,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
afterwards  charged  by  that  gentleman's  adherents  with  pro- 
tracting his  stay  in  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  either  prevent- 
ing his  competition  or  impairing  its  effect.  But  whatever  was 
Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  of  the  relative  claims  of  these  two  friends, 
he  seems  to  have  abstained  from  any  active  measures  in  favour 
of  either,  and  to  have  discharged  the  very  delicate  duties  of 
friendship  to  two  rivals  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  as  was  after- 
wards virtually  acknowledged  by  both. 

Mr.  Pinckney,  of  Maryland,  was  associated  with  Mr.  Monroe 
in  the  negotiation  with  England,  and  by  that  gentleman  the 
president  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  Mr.  Mon- 
roe very  fully  on  the  state  of  parties  generally,  and  on  the 
new  attitude  in  which  one  of  them  sought  to  place  him. 

In  speaking  of  J.  Randolph  he  says,  "His  course  has  excited 
considerable  alarm.  Timid  men  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  our  government,  and  that  it  is  to  be  rent  into 
pieces  by  demagogues,  and  to  end  in  anarchy.  I  survey  the 
scene  with  a  different  eye,  and  draw  a  different  augury  from  it. 
In  a  House  of  Representatives  of  a  great  mass  of  good  sense,  Mr. 
Randolph's  popular  eloquence  gave  him  such  advantages  as  to 
place  him  unrivalled  as  the  leader  of  the  House;  and  though 
not  conciliatoiw  to  those  whom  he  led,  principles  of  duty  and 
patriotism  induced  many  of  them  to  swallow  the  humiliations 
he  subjected  them  to,  and  to  vote  as  was  right,  as  long  as  he 
kept  the  path  of  right  himself.  The  sudden  defection  of  such 
a  man  could  not  but  produce  a  momentary  astonishment,  and 
even  dismay;  but,  for  a  moment  only.  The  good  sense  of  the 
House  rallied  around  its  principles,  and,  without  any  leader, 
pursued  steadily  the  business  of  the  session,  did  it  well,  and 
by  a  strength  of  vote  which  has  never  before  been  seen.  Upon 
all  trying  questions,  exclusive  of  the  federalists,  the  minority  of 
the  republicans  voting  with  him,  has  been  from  four  to  six  or 
eight,  against  from  ninety  to  one  hundred;  and  although  he  yet 
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treats  the  federalists  with  ineffable  contempt,  yet  having  de- 
clared eternal  opposition  to  this  administration,  and  conse- 
quently associated  with  them  in  his  votes,  he  will,  like  Mercer, 
end  with  them."  He  afterwards  remarks,  "The  great  body 
of  your  friends  are  among  the  firmest  adherents  to  the  adminis- 
tration, and  in  their  support  of  you,  will  suffer  Mr.  Randolph  to 
have  no  communication  with  them.  My  former  letter  told  you 
the  line  which  both  duty  and  inclination  would  lead  me  sacredly 
to  pursue.  But  it  is  unfortunate  for  you  to  be  embarrassed  by 
such  a  soi-disant  friend.  You  must  not  commit  yourself  to  him. 
If  you  are  here  at  any  time  before  the  fall,  it  will  be  in  time  for 
any  object  you  may  have,  and  by  that  time  the  public  senti- 
ment will  be  more  decisively  declared.,' 

He  here  plainly  shows  how  desirous  he  was  of  a  permanent 
peace  with  England,  though  his  enemies  were  then  charging 
him  with  the  settled  design  of  involving  the  United  States  in  a 
war  with  that  country,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  views 
of  France.  This  is  his  language:  "The  late  change  in  the 
ministry  I  consider  as  insuring  us  a  just  settlement  of  our  differ- 
ences, and  we  ask  no  more.  In  Mr.  Fox,  personally,  I  have 
more  confidence  than  in  any  man  in  England,  and  it  is  founded 
in  what,  through  unquestionable  channels,  I  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  knowing  of  his  honesty  and  his  good  sense.  While  he 
shall  be  in  the  administration,  my  reliance  on  that  government 
will  be  solid.  We  had  committed  ourselves  in  a  line  of  pro- 
ceeding adapted  to  meet  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  and  hostility,  before 
we  heard  of  his  death,  (alluding  to  the  non-importation  law) 
which  self-respect  did  not  permit  us  to  abandon  afterwards; 
and  the  late  unparalleled  outrage  on  us  at  New  York,* 
excited   such   sentiments  in   the  public   at  large,  as   did  not 

*  The  outrage  here  referred  to  was  a  shot  fired  from  the  British  ship 
Leander  on  a  coasting  vessel  near  Sandy  Hook,  by  which  one  of  her 
crew,  John  Pierce,  was  killed.  The  president,  on  the  3d  of  May,  issued 
a  proclamation,  forbidding  the  entrance  of  the  Leander  and  two  other 
ships  in  company  with  her,  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States;  calling 
upon  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  apprehend  Henry  Whitby,  the 
captain  of  the  Leander;  and  warning  all  citizens  against  giving  aid  to 
the  same  ships,  under  the  penalties  of  the  law. 
Vol.  II.— 27 
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permit  us  to  do  less  than  has  been  done.  It  ought  not  to  be 
viewed  by  the  ministry  as  looking  towards  them  at  all,  but 
merely  as  the  consequences  of  the  measures  of  their  predeces- 
sors, which  their  nation  has  called  on  them  to  correct.  I  hope, 
therefore,  they  will  come  to  just  arrangements.  No  two  coun- 
tries upon  earth  have  so  many  points  of  common  interest  and 
friendship;  and  their  rulers  must  be  great  bunglers  indeed,  if, 
with  such  dispositions,  they  break  them  asunder.  The  only 
rivalry  that  can  arise  is  on  the  ocean."  He  admits  that  Eng- 
land may  check  us,  but  only  for  a  time;  but  that  justice  and  conci- 
liation on  her  part  would  promote  the  security  of  both.  "We 
have,"  he  says,  "the  seamen  and  materials  for  fifty  ships  of  the 
line,  and  half  that  number  of  frigates,  and  were  France  to  give 
us  the  money,  and  England  the  dispositions  to  equip  them,  they 
would  give  to  England  serious  proofs  of  the  stock  from  which 
they  are  sprung,  and  the  school  in  which  they  have  been  taught, 
and,  added  to  the  effects  of  the  immensity  of  sea  coast  lately 
united  under  one  power,  would  leave  the  state  of  the  ocean  no 
longer  problematical.  Were,  on  the  other  hand,  England  to 
give  the  money,  and  France  the  dispositions  to  place  us  on  the 
sea  in  all  our  force,  the  whole  world,  out  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  might  be  our  joint  monopoly.  We  wish  for  neither  of 
these  scenes.  We  ask  for  peace  and  justice  from  all  nations, 
and  we  will  remain  uprightly  neutral  in  fact,  though  leaning  in 
belief  to  the  opinion  that  an  English  ascendancy  on  the  ocean  is 
safer  for  us  than  that  of  France." 

After  Congress  made  the  appropriation  of  two  millions  for  the 
purchase  of  Florida,  it  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to 
despatch  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war  to  communicate  the  facts  to 
the  American  ministers  at  Paris,  and  to  furnish  them  with  the 
means  of  paying  the  money  forthwith;  which  was  by  enabling 
them  to  draw  on  funds  in  Holland  placed  there  to  discharge  the 
foreign  debt.  These  facts  gave  some  colour  to  the  imputation 
which  Mr.  Jefferson's  enemies  had  thrown  out  in  the  newspa- 
pers, that  the  two  millions  were  meant  to  bribe  France  to  com- 
pel Spain  to  make  a  cession  of  the  Floridas;  and  that  the  Hornet 
actually  carried  out  the  money.     The  calumny,  bold  as  it  was, 
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when  first  propagated,  has  been  so  improved  of  late  as  to  assert 
not  only  that  the  two  millions  were  carried  in  specie  to  France, 
but  were  actually  paid  to  Bonaparte,  without  any  considera- 
tion whatever;  though  the  Hornet  did  not  carry  out  a  dollar, 
but  only  letters  of  credit,  to  be  used  if  wanted  for  the  purchase 
of  Florida,  and  no  part  of  which  was  used;  as  a  reference  to  the 
treasurv  accounts  would  show,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  esta- 
blished  by  a  subsequent  investigation  in  Congress. 

In  July  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowdoin  that  the  admi- 
nistration were  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  the  success  of  his  mis- 
sion. He  says,  "If  you  can  succeed  in  procuring  us  Florida, 
and  a  good  western  boundary,  it  will  fill  the  American  mind 
with  joy.  It  will  secure  to  our  fellow-citizens  one  of  their  most 
ardent  wishes,  a  long  peace  with  Spain  and  France.  For,  be 
assured,  the  object  of  war  with  them  and  alliance  with  Eng- 
land, which,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  drew  off  from  the 
republican  band  about  half  a  dozen  of  its  members,  is  univer- 
sally reprobated  by  our  native  citizens  from  north  to  south." .... 
"With  England  I  think  we  shall  cut  off  the  resource  of  impress- 
ing our  seamen  to  fight  her  battles,  and  establish  the  inviola- 
bility of  our  flag  in  its  commerce  with  her  enemies.  We  shall 
thus  become  what  we  sincerely  wish  to  be,  honestly  neutral, 
and  truly  useful  to  both  belligerents.  To  the  one,  by  keeping 
open  a  market  for  the  consumption  of  her  manufactures,  while 
they  are  excluded  from  all  the  countries  under  the  power  of 
her  enemy;  to  the  other,  by  securing  for  her  a  safe  carriage  for 
all  her  productions,  metropolitan  or  colonial,  while  her  own 
means  are  restrained  by  her  enemy,  and  may  therefore  be  em- 
ployed in  other  useful  pursuits."  He  suggests  the  Bay  of  St. 
Bernard  and  the  river  Guadaloupe  as  the  western  boundary, 
which  is  more  than  200  miles  west  of  the  Sabine,  the  present 
boundary. 

Among  the  artifices  of  unprincipled  party  writers,  one  is 
to  suggest  dissentions  and  misunderstandings  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposite  party.  These  insinuations  sometimes,  by 
producing  jealousy  and  distrust  among  friends,  cause  the  very 
breach  they  have  falsely  announced,  and  though  they  fail  of 
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that  effect,  they  at  least  serve  as  aliment  to  raise  party  hopes 
and  cherish  party  malignity.  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence 
alludes  to  several  such  attempts,  all  of  which,  it  would  appear, 
were  as  fruitless  as  they  were  unfounded.  It  seems,  by  the 
journals  of  the  day,  that  there  was  a  floating  rumour  that  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  discontented  because  he  was  not  consulted  by  the 
president  on  some  of  his  leading  measures,  and  in  fact  that  there 
was  no  regular  cabinet  council;  and  while  this  departure  from 
the  practice  of  the  former  administrations  was  condemned  by 
the  federalists,  it  was  approved  and  defended  by  their  oppo- 
nents. The  fact  was,  however,  that  neither  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
predecessors  were  more  regularly  in  the  habit  of  consulting  with 
the  heads  of  departments  than  he,  and  no  cabinet  could  ever 
have  acted  with  more  harmony.  It  was  in  reference  to  one  of 
these  intimations  that  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Gallatin  on 
the  12th  of  October,  and  after  adverting  to  these  attempts  to 
produce  jealousy  among  the  members  of  the  administration,  he 
assures  him  of  his  undiminished  confidence  andesteem.  He  adds,aI 
make  the  declaration,  that  no  doubts  or  jealousies,  which  often 
beget  the  facts  they  fear,  may  find  a  moment's  harbour  in 
either  of  our  minds.  Our  administration,  now  drawing  to  a 
close,  I  have  a  sublime  pleasure  in  believing  will  be  distinguish- 
ed as  much  by  having  placed  itself  above  all  the  passions  which 
could  disturb  its  harmony,  as  by  the  great  operations  by  which 
it  will  have  advanced  the  well-being  of  the  nation." 

In  addition  to  the  sources  of  care  and  anxiety  in  our  foreign 
relations,  Mr.  Jefferson  now  experienced  one  of  domestic  origin. 

Aaron  Burr,  late  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  finding 
in  1804,  that  suspicion  had  so  fastened  upon  him  of  having  lent 
himself  to  the  purposes  of  the  federalists,  that  he  could  not  be 
re-elected,  endeavoured  to  regain  the  ground  he  had  lost  by 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  most  of  his  former  opponents,  yielding  to  their  stronger  hos- 
tility to  the  administration,  were  disposed  to  support  him.  This 
support,  in  aid  of  such  of  his  former  friends  as  still  adhered  to 
him,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  elect  him  but  for  the  active 
opposition  and  influence  of  Hamilton.     Irritated  at  this  opposi- 
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tion,  he  sought  an  occasion  for  revenge,  and  found  it  in  tracing 
out  some  of  the  numerous  imputations  which  Hamilton  had  cast 
on  his  moral  character.  A  duel  then  ensued,  in  which  Hamilton 
received  a  wound  that  proved  mortal.  This  event  ruined  Burr's 
prospects  for  ever  in  New  York,  where  Hamilton  was,  beyond 
any  other  individual,  the  object  of  pride,  affection,  and  gratitude. 
It  was  then  that  he  conceived  the  project  of  trying  to  advance 
his  desperate  fortunes  in  the  western  country,  first  by  endeav- 
ouring to  effect  a  separation  of  that  portion  of  the  Union  from 
the  rest;  if  that  proved  impracticable,  to  tempt  the  ardent  and 
enterprising  spirits  of  the  west  to  an  invasion  of  Mexico,  and 
possibly,  if  he  failed  in  that,  to  some  humbler  scheme  of  self- 
aggrandizement.     He  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  west,  and  his  pro- 
jects were  soon  communicated  both  by  those  who  favoured  his 
schemes  and  those  who  discouraged  them.     Finding  that  the 
attachment  of  the  western  people  to  the  Union  was  not  to  be 
shaken,  he  limited  his  views  then  to  an  invasion  of  Mexico, 
which  received  more  support  from  the  belief  that  it  was  favour- 
ed by  the  government.     As  soon  as  the  administration  was  ap- 
prised of  the  illegal  nature  of  his  scheme,  they  sent  a  confiden- 
tial agent,  Mr.  Graham,  to  the  west,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
early  and  authentic  information,  and  of  conferring  with  the 
governors  and  other  state  authorities  on  the  means  of  discover- 
ing the  conspirators,  arresting  their  schemes,  and  bringing  them 
to  punishment.     General  Wilkinson  was  ordered  from  the  Sa- 
bine to  New  Orleans,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  defeat 
this  lawless  enterprise.     Information  being  then  obtained  from 
General  Wilkinson  of  the  criminal  designs  of  Burr,  which  were 
limited  to  the  plundering  the  bank  at  New  Orleans  and  then  the 
invasion  of  Mexico,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation  on  the 
27th  of  November,  cautioning  all  citizens  against  joining  in  the 
enterprise;  and  orders  were  at  the  same  time  issued  to  the  dif- 
ferent points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  seize  on  the  boats 
and  stores,  and  arrest  the  persons  engaged. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  president's  information  of  this  despe- 
rate scheme  when  Congress  assembled  on  the  1st  day  of  Decem- 
ber.    In  his  opening  message  the  next  day  he  regrets  that  the 
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former  difficulties  in  our  foreign  relations  were  not  yet  removed. 
The  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  there  was  ground  to  expect 
would  be  brought  to  an  issue  during  the  session.  But  the  result 
of  that  with  Spain  was  altogether  uncertain.  She  had  advanced 
on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  taken  post  on  the  Red  River, 
within  the  limits  of  Louisiana.  Their  troops  had  since  with- 
drawn to  the  west  of  the  Sabine.  He  had  previously  called 
upon  the  Governors  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  Territories  for 
500  volunteer  cavalry,  which  was  promptly  complied  with. 
He  alludes  to  the  expedition  of  Miranda  against  the  territories 
of  Spain,  and  says  that  he  had,  by  a  proclamation  and  special 
orders,  taken  measures  for  suppressing  it.  He  recommends 
fortifications  to  guard  the  approaches  to  New  Orleans.  The 
gunboats  already  authorized  would  be  ready  in  the  spring,  and 
appropriations  for  a  much  larger  number  of  them  and  for  forti- 
fying the  seaports  were  also  recommended.  He  suggests  the 
propriety  of  passing  laws  for  the  prevention  of  private  enter- 
prises against  the  United  States,  similar  to  those  already  provided 
for  such  enterprises  against  foreign  nations  in  amity  with  them. 
The  Barbary  powers  were  then  at  peace  with  the  United  States, 
but  a  force  would  be  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  as  the  likeliest 
means  of  preserving  it.  The  relations  with  the  Indians  were 
stated  to  be  all  amicable.  The  several  exploring  expeditions 
under  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Pike,  and  Freeman,  were  also  brought 
to  their  notice. 

He  congratulates  Congress  on  the  approach  of  the  period 
when  they  might  constitutionally  put  a  stop  to  the  African 
slave  trade;  and  although  the  law  could  not  take  effect  before  the 
year  1808,  yet  we  might  prevent  by  timely  notice,  adventures 
which  could  not  be  completed  before  that  period. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  to  the  last  of  September 
amounted  to  fifteen  millions,  of  which  2,700,000  dollars  had 
been  paid  on  account  of  the  claims  under  the  Louisiana  Con- 
vention, and  more  than  5,000,000  on  account  of  the  debt,  ex- 
clusive of  interest.  He  recommends  the  removal  of  the  tax  on 
salt,  and  a  temporary  continuation  of  the  Mediterranean  duty. 
He  reminds  them  that  there  would  soon  be  an  accumulation  of 
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money  in  the  treasury  beyond  the  instalments  of  the  debt  that 
were  payable,  and  he  asks,  "Shall  we  suppress  the  impost,  and 
give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic  manufactures?" 
He  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  to  continue  it  on  articles  of 
luxury,  and  apply  the  money  "to  the  great  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  public  im- 
provement as  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  add  to  the  constitu- 
tional enumeration  of  federal  powers."  Such  an  amendment 
he  commends  to  their  consideration;  and  he  particularizes  a  na- 
tional establishment  for  education.  He  admits,  in  conclusion, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  and  says,  it  would-be  wise,  without  exhaust- 
ing our  resources,  to  make  provision  for  a  change  in  fortifying 
exposed  places,  and  organizing  the  militia  so  as  to  make  it 
promptly  effective. 

On  the  following  day  he  informed  the  House  that  the  nego- 
tiation with  Great  Britain  was  proceeding  in  a  spirit  of  accom- 
modation, since  the  delay  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  British 
minister,  (Mr.  Fox,)  charged  with  that  duty.  He  then  men- 
tioned a  suggestion  from  the  American  ministers  at  London  that 
a  temporary  suspension  of  the  non-importation  act,  would,  "as  a 
mark  of  a  candid  disposition  on  our  part,  and  of  confidence  in 
the  temper  and  views  with  which  they  have  been  met,  have  a 
happy  effect  on  the  course  of  the  negotiation;"  on  this  and 
other  considerations  he  recommends  the  suspension  of  the  act 
for  a  reasonable  time,  both  as  to  past  as  well  as  future  cases. 
This  message  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  of  whom  Mr. 
Randolph  was  chairman. 

In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  a  bill  was  presented  by 
the  committee  the  next  day,  and  was  passed  on  the  Cth,  with 
only  five  dissentients.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  on  a 
motion  to  suspend  it  only  to  the  31st  of  December,  it  received 
the  votes  of  the  federalists,  and  of  the  republican  seceders — 
45  ayes  to  67  noes.  The  1st  of  July  finally  prevailed  by  a  vote 
of  97  to  12.  If  the  opposition,  in  first  voting  for  so  ineffectual 
a  measure  as  a  postponement  to  the  end  of  the  month,  showed 
a  disposition  to  frustrate  the  wishes  of  the  executive,  the  greater 
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part  of  them  showed,  by  their  second  vote,  that  they  thought 
it  not  patriotic  or  not  prudent  to  persevere.  The  bill  was  after- 
wards amended  in  the  senate  so  as  to  authorize  the  president, 
in  his  discretion,  to  suspend  it  to  the  second  Monday  in  the  suc- 
ceeding December. 

From  the  time  that  Burr's  project  had  been  first  noticed,  it 
had  filled  the  minds  of  many  with  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
lest  he  should  be  able  to  seduce  the  western  people  from  their 
attachment  to  the  Union;  and  this  fear  was  founded  not  more 
on  the  high  opinion  they  had  of  Burr's  address  and  talents  for 
intrigue,  than  on  the  supposed  feebleness  of  the  ties  by  which 
the  western  states  were  bound  to  the  confederacy.  And  as  the 
measures  taken  by  the  executive  were  unknown  to  the  public, 
men  began  to  express  wonder  and  complain  at  the  supineness  of 
the  administration.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when,  on  the  16th 
of  January,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Randolph,  Congress  called  on 
the  president  for  such  information  as  he  possessed  of  any  illegal 
combination  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  Union,  or  of  any 
military  expedition  against  the  territories  of  a  power  in  amity 
with  the  United  States,  together  with  the  measures  pursued  by 
the  executive  for  suppressing  the  same.  On  the  22nd,  the  pre- 
sident responded,  and,  after  giving  the  history  of  Burr's  project 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  session,  as  already  stated,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  the  House,  that  before  the  orders  of  the  ex- 
ecutive to  arrest  the  expedition  had  reached  the  western 
country,  the  Governor  and  legislature  of  Ohio,  in  consequence 
of  information  received  from  the  confidential  agent  of  the  go- 
vernment, had,  with  great  promptitude  and  zeal,  effected  the 
seizure  of  the  boats  and  stores  within  their  reach.  That  in 
Kentucky  a  premature  attempt  to  prosecute  Burr  having  fail- 
ed, it  had  produced  a  popular  impression  of  his  innocence, 
whereby  he  had  been  there  enabled  to  hasten  his  equipments. 
But  that  the  arrival  of  the  government  agent,  together  with 
the  proclamation  and  orders  of  the  executive,  had  produced  the 
same  effects  on  the  public  authorities  in  that  state  as  they  had 
done  in  Ohio.  That  some  boats,  containing,  by  different  ac- 
counts, from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  persons,  had  passed 
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the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  to  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland, 
with  others,  as  it  lately  appeared,  expected  down  that  river. 
That  on  the  19th  of  December  orders  had  been  despatched  to 
the  authorities  of  Tennessee,  and  on  the  23d  the  agent  had  left 
Frankfort  for  that  state;  that  by  information  received  the  day 
before,  (25th  January,)  Burr  had  descended  the  Cumberland  on 
the  22nd  of  December  with  two  boats,  but  without  any  quota  of 
men  from  that  state,  but  whether  the  orders  from  the  Executive 
would  be  in  time  for  his  arrest  was  vet  doubtful.  Yet  on  the  whole, 
the  fugitives  from  Ohio,  with  their  associates  from  Cumberland  or 
elsewhere,  could  not  threaten  serious  danger  to  New  Orleans, 
as  ample  preparations  for  resistance  had  been  made  there  by 
General  Wilkinson,  seconded  by  the  zeal  and  spirit  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

He  aims  to  prove  the  rumours  that  the  enterprise  was  to  receive 
aid  from  foreign  powers  unfounded,  and  says,  "they  are  to  be 
imputed  to  the  vauntings  of  their  author,  to  multiply  his  parti- 
sans by  magnifying  the  belief  of  his  prospects  and  support." 

He  concludes  by  informing  the  House  of  despatches  from 
General  Wilkinson,  received  on  the  18th  of  January,  stating 
that  he  had  apprehended  three  emissaries  of  Burr,  one  of  whom 
had  been  liberated  by  habeas  corpus,  and  two  others,  employed 
to  corrupt  General  Wilkinson  and  his  army,  had  been  sent  on 
for  trial  to  one  of  the  Atlantic  states.  As  soon  as  they  arrived, 
they  would  be  delivered  to  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  he 
suggests  that  as  Washington,  on  many  accounts,  would  be  the 
most  proper  place  for  their  trial,  their  first  regular  arrest 
should  take  place  there. 

On  the  following  day,  the  expediency  of  suspending  the 
habeas  corpus  having  been  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  consisting  of  Messrs.  Giles,  of  Virginia,  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Messrs.  Giles,  in  behalf  of  the 
committee,  soon  afterwards  reported  a  bill  suspending  the  writ 
for  three  months,  and  the  rule  requiring  three  readings  being 
unanimously  dispensed  with,  the  bill  was  passed  on  the  same 
day,  and  forthwith  communicated  to  the  House  in  confidence, 
with  a  request  of  its  speedy  concurrence. 
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The  message  of  the  Senate  was  not  received  until  the  26th. 
In  the  House,  however,  it  met  with  a  very  different  fate.     On 
motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  one  of  the  republican  minority,  a  vote 
was  taken  against  making  the  proceedings  of  the  House  secret, 
which  was  carried  with  only  three  dissentients,  and  after  a  short 
but  spirited  debate,  the  motion  to  reject  the  bill  was  carried  by 
113  to  19;  and  thus  was  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
bill  passed  by  one  House  of  Congress  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and 
rejected  by  the  other  three  days  afterwards  by  a   vote   ap- 
proaching to  unanimity;  and  this  too,  when  the  political  senti- 
ments of  majorities  of  both  Houses  were  the  same.     In  truth, 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  a  moment  of  surprise,  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  public 
offenders;  and  it  affords  a  good  practical  illustration  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  rule  which  forbids  hasty  enactments.     In  the  three 
days  which  intervened,  there  was  time  for  the  minds  of  mem- 
bers to  cool,  and  to  see  that  the  occasion  did  not  present  that  case 
of  urgency  and  necessity  which  could  alone  justify  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  act.     The  arrival,  too,  of  Dr.  Bolman  and  Swart- 
wout  on  the  evening  of  the  22nd  from  New  Orleans,  as  state 
criminals,  probably  contributed  to  the  same  result,  as  their  pre- 
sence  seemed  to  excite  quite  as  much  indignation  for   what 
began  to  be  regarded  as  a  high-handed  measure,  as  for  their 
supposed  crimes.     It  is  also  probable  that  the  intelligence  com- 
municated the  next  day,  that  Burr  had  passed  fort  Massac  on 
the  31st  of  December,  with  ten  boats  containing  six  men  each, 
without  any  military  appearance,  served  to  convince  the  House 
that,  for  such  an  insignificant  armament,  the  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  not  required,  and  would  appear  pre- 
posterous.    The  arrival  of  these  persons  was  announced  by  the 
president  to  both  Houses  on  the  26th.     They  obtained  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  after   a  full  discussion   before  the   superior 
court,  and  were  finally  discharged. 

Burr,  finding  his  projects  utterly  hopeless,  landed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  proceeded  to  the  Tombigby  in  the 
Mississippi  territory,  attended  by  a  single  companion.     He  here 
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tried  to  conceal  himself,  but  was  arrested  in  February,  and 
carried  to  Richmond  for  trial  in  the  federal  circuit  court. 

In  consequence  of  the  House  refusing  to  appropriate  the 
money  asked  by  the  president  for  the  building  and  equipping 
gunboats,  they  by  resolution  called  on  him  for  such  information 
as  he  possessed  to  show  the  efficacy  of  gunboats  in  protecting 
harbours,  together  with  the  number  wanted  for  the  several 
ports.  Accordingly,  a  few  days  afterwards,  February  the  10th, 
he  sent  to  them  a  communication  on  the  subject. 

He  stated  that  the  course  adopted  for  defence  proposed  to 
combine  1.  Land  batteries,  furnished  with  heavy  cannon.  2. 
Moveable  artillery.  3.  Floating  batteries.  4.  Gunboats  to  oppose 
an  enemy  at  his  entrance,  and  co-operate  with  the  batteries  for 
his  expulsion:  that  professional  men  had  been  consulted  who 
approved  the  plan;  and  he  refers  to  their  testimony  to  show  that 
gunboats  are  in  general  use  among  all  modern  maritime  nations 
for  the  purposes  of  defence,  in  proof  of  which  he  cites  several 
examples. 

He  thinks  that  for  the  protection  of  all  the  principal  ports 
200  gunboats  would  be  required,  which  he  proposed  to  dis- 
tribute as  follows:  to  the  Mississippi,  40:  to  Savannah  and 
Charleston  and  the  neighbouring  harbours,  25:  to  Ihe  Chesa- 
peake, 20:  to  Delaware  Bay  and  river,  15:  to  New  York,  the 
Sound  and  waters  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  50:  to  Boston  and  the 
waters  north  of  Cape  Cod,  50. 

Of  these,  a  proportion  would  be  of  the  larger  size,  and  capa- 
ble of  navigating  any  seas,  and  reinforcing  distant  points:  73 
were  already  built  or  building,  and  the  remaining  127  would 
cost  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand  dollars; — half  to  be  built 
this  year,  and  half  the  next.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  them 
to  be  kept  afloat,  except  when  the  United  States  were  at  war; 
and,  by  way  of  silencing  the  cavils  to  which  this  mode  of  de- 
fence had  been  subjected,  he  thus  concludes:  "It  must  be  super- 
fluous to  observe  that  this  species  of  naval  armament  is  pro- 
posed merely  for  defensive  operation;  that  it  can  have  but  little 
effect  towards  protecting  our  commerce  in  the  open  seas,  even 
on  our  own  coast;  and  still  less  can  it  become  an  excitement  to 
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engage  in  maritime  warfare,  towards  which  it  would  furnish  no 


means." 


The  House  subsequently  voted  an  appropriation  of  150,000 
dollars  for  building  30  gunboats,  by  a  vote  of  68  to  3G. 

The  legislature,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  president,  passed  a  law  to  prohibit  the  African  slave-trade 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1808,  and  although  it  finally  passed 
with  great  unanimity,  its  details  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion. They  repealed  the  tax  on  salt, and  continued  the  Mediterra- 
nean fund;  and  the  votes  in  both  Houses  showed  that  if  the  pre- 
sident had  lost  a  small  number  of  his  former  supporters,  he  had 
the  undiminished  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  rest,  consti- 
tuting the  great  body  of  the  republican  party.  Congress  also 
made  a  liberal  compensation  to  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke  and 
their  companions,  in  donations  of  land. 

Yet,  with  an  opposition,  which,  though  few  in  numbers,  com- 
prehended much  talent  both  in  the  federal  and  the  republican 
portions  of  it,  he  did  not  feel  easy,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  to 
Colonel  Wilson  Nicholas,  of  Albemarle,  in  February,  to  urge 
him  to  offer  in  the  place  of  his  son-in-law  Thomas  M.  Ran- 
dolph, who  meant  to  withdraw,  and  who,  he  said,  united  with  all 
there  in  wishing  Colonel  Nicholas  to  take  his  place.  "Never," 
he  adds,  "did  the  calls  of  patriotism  more  loudly  assail  you  than 
at  this  moment.  After  excepting  the  federalists,  who  will  be 
twenty-seven,  and  the  little  band  of  schismatics,  who  will  be 
three  or  four  (all  tongue,)  the  residue  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  as  well  disposed  a  body  of  men  as  I  ever  saw  col- 
lected. But  there  is  no  one  whose  talents  and  standing,  taken 
together,  have  weight  enough  to  give  him  the  lead.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  is  no  one  who  will  undertake  to  do  the 
public  business,  and  it  remains  undone.  Were  you  here,  the 
whole  would  rally  round  you  in  an  instant,  and  willingly  co- 
operate in  whatever  is  for  the  public  good." 

The  solicitation  prevailed.  Colonel  Nicholas  was  elected  in 
the  following  month, and  though  not  an  eloquentor  ready  speaker, 
bv  his  good  sense,  moderation,  and  address,  brought  a  great 
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accession  of  support  to  the  administration  for  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Jefferson's  term. 

Before  Congress  adjourned,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  com- 
municate to  them  (February  19,)  that  our  ministers  at  London 
had  agreed  on  the  terms  of  a  treaty  on  all  the  points  which  had 
been  the  object  of  negotiation:  that  our  ministers  at  Paris  had 
been  assured  by  the  French  minister  of  marine,  that  a  late  im- 
perial decree,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, was  not  to  affect  American  commerce:  and  that  Aaron 
Burr  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi territory. 

The  prospect  of  thus  amicably  adjusting  our  difficulties  with 
foreign  governments  proved  altogether  delusive. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  unreserved  correspondence  during  this  session 
shows  that  he  deeply  felt  the  perplexities  of  his  situation,  and 
that  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  after  its  novelty  is  worn  off, 
is  to  him  who  is  at  once  anxious  to  do  right  and  is  sensitive  of 
blame,  one  of  more  care  and  vexation  than  enjoyment.  He  on 
the  13th  January  discloses  to  his  old  friend  John  Dickinson  some 
of  the  sources  of  his  anxiety.  He  speaks  of  the  local  discontents 
in  the  territory  of  New  Orleans,  arising  from  the  prohibition  to 
import  slaves;  from  the  administration  of  justice  in  our  forms, 
principles,andlanguage,with  allof  which  they  are  unacquainted; 
and  lastly  from  the  call  on  them  by  the  land  commissioners  to  pro- 
duce the  titles  to  their  lands,  the  object  and  effect  of  which 
they  misunderstood;  all  of  which  had  conspired  to  produce 
great  dissatisfaction.  He  says  he  has  suggested  a  grant  of  land 
to  30,000  voluntary  emigrants  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
condition  of  defending  the  country  for  seven  years,  by  which  the 
Americans  wTould  constitute  the  majority.  He  is  silent  on  Burr's 
conspiracy,  though  that  as  well  as  our  foreign  negotiations  must 
have  then  been  subjects  of  unceasing  solicitude,  and  no  doubt 
dictated  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  in  a  strain  very  foreign 
to  his  sanguine  and  cheerful  temper. 

"I  have  tired  you  my  friend  with  a  long  letter.  But  your 
tedium  will  end  in  a  few  lines  more.  Mine  has  yet  two  years 
to  endure.     I  am  tired  of  an  office  where  I  can  do  no  more 
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good  than  many  others,  who  would  be  glad  to  be  employed  in 
it.  To  myself,  personally,  it  brings  nothing  but  unceasing 
drudgery,  and  daily  loss  of  friends.  Every  office  becoming  va- 
cant, every  appointment  made,  me  donne  un  ingrat,  el  cent  enne- 
mis.  My  only  consolation  is  in  the  belief  that  my  fellow  citizens 
at  large  give  me  credit  for  good  intentions.  I  will  certainly 
endeavour  to  merit  the  continuance  of  the  good  will  which  fol- 
lows well  intended  actions,  and  their  approbation  will  be  the 
dearest  reward  I  can  carry  into  retirement." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Negotiations  and  Treaty  with  England.  Character  of  the  Treaty. 
The  President  declines  submitting  it  to  the  Senate.  Further  nego- 
tiations. Burr's  Conspiracy.  His  arrest  and  trial.  The  Presi- 
dent''s  Correspondence  with  the  Attorney  of  the  United  States.  The 
right  to  summon  the  President.  Conduct  of  the  Federalists.  Burr's 
Acquittal.  The  British  ship  Leopard  attacks  the  Frigate  Chesa- 
peake. Popular  excitement — measures  of  the  Administration. — De- 
mand of  satisfaction. — Prudent  course  pursued.  Impost  on  wines. 
Appointment  to  Offices.  Abuses  of  the  Press.  Cabinet  consultations. 
Letter  to  Governor  Sullivan.  Sends  his  grandson  to  Philadelphia. 
His  opinions  on  the  Medical  Science. — On  removals  from  office.  The 
Emperor  Alexander. 

1807. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Jefferson  heard  that  Mr.  Fox  had  a 
place  in  the  new  ministry,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  enter- 
tained lively  hopes  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
derived  from  the  known  candour  of  that  eminent  statesman,  his 
liberal  principles,  and  supposed  friendly  sentiments  towards  the 
United  States.  But  whether  Mr.  Fox  would  have  thought  this  a 
fit  occasion  of  manifesting  his  enlarged  views  and  conciliatory  tem- 
per, or  though  he  had,  whether  he  would  not  have  been  overruled 
by  his  more  cautious  and  calculating  associates  in  the  cabinet, 
cannot  now  be  known;  for  he  was  prevented  by  indisposition 
from  taking  part  in  the  negotiation,  and  before  it  had  made 
much  progress,  followed  his  great  rival  to  the  tomb. 

It  soon  appeared  from  the  despatches  received  from  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinckney,  after  they  had  entered  upon  the  nego- 
tiation, that  there  was  little  probability  of  making  a  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  great  questions  of  impressment,  indemnity  for 
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spoliations,  or  the  West  India  trade.  Anticipating  a  change  of 
ministry  after  Mr.  Fox's  death,  and  with  his  hopes  of  a  success- 
ful negotiation  greatly  moderated,  the  president  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  give  more  explicit  instructions  to  the  American  envoys. 
They  were  therefore  informed  of  his  views  on  the  subjects  of 
impressments,  neutral  commerce,  blockades,  East  and  West  In- 
dia trade,  and  indemnification,  and  they  were  instructed  not  to 
enter  into  any  treaty  which  did  not  provide  some  security 
against  the  impressment  of  American  seamen. 

These  despatches  were,  however,  too  late.  They  were  dated 
the  3d  of  February,  1807,  and  the  treaty  was  signed  in  London 
on  the  31st  of  December,  preceding. 

The  day  before  Congress  rose,  the  president  received  from 
Mr.  Erskine*  a  copy  of  the  treaty,  and  it  fell  so  far  short  of  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  just  claims  of  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  of  his  instructions,  that  he  decided  at  once  on  not  submitting 
it  to  the  senate,  but  to  try  the  effect  of  further  negotiation. 
Besides  other  objections,  there  were  two  that  were  insuperable. 
These  were,  that  the  treaty  contained  no  provision  whatever 
on  the  subject  of  impressment;  and  because  it  was  accompanied 
with  a  note  from  the  British  ministers,  by  which  the  British 
government  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  releasing  itself  from 
the  stipulations  in  favour  of  neutral  rights,  if  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Berlin  decree,  or  other  invasion  of  those  rights 
by  France. 

The  treaty  consisted  of  twenty-six  articles.  It  confirmed  the 
permanent  and  unexpired  articles  in  the  treaty  of  1794.  On 
the  subject  of  the  East  India  trade,  rights  of  neutrals  and  bel- 
ligerents, appointment  of  consuls,  surrender  of  criminals,  equali- 
zation of  duties,  and  regulation  of  privateers,  the  two  instruments 
were  substantially  the  same.  The  new  features  in  the  treaty 
of  1806  were,  that  Great  Britain  consented  that  the  United 
States  should  have  a  circuitous  trade  with  the  colonies  of  her 

*  This  gentleman  had  been  appointed  under  the  Grenville  administra- 
tion to  succeed,  or  rather  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Merry,  as  minister 
from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States.  He  reached  Washington  in 
the  preceding  November. 
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enemies,  during  the  existing  hostilities.  The  limit  of  maritime 
jurisdiction  is  extended  to  five  miles  from  the  coast:  provision  is 
made  in  favour  of  those  who  may  be  shipwrecked:  advantages 
in  navigation  or  trade  granted  by  either  party  to  any  nation  to 
extend  to  the  other:  all  laws  passed  and  measures  taken  against 
the  African  slave  trade  to  be  communicated  to  the  other. 

This  treaty  was  more  favourable  to  the  United  States  than 
the  treaty  of  1794,  in  adding  tar  and  pitch  to  the  exceptions 
from  contraband;  in  enlarging  the  bounds  of  exclusive  jurisdic- 
dicton  on  the  coast,  from  three  marine  miles  to  five;  in 
not  recognising  provisions  as  contraband;  in  extending  the  re- 
servation of  the  right  of  one  party  to  countervail  the  tonnage 
duties  of  the  other  party  to  the  United  States;  and,  in  place 
of  the  former  reservation  to  Great  Britain  of  the  right  to  coun- 
tervail the  discriminating  duties  in  America,  equality  of  duties, 
of  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  merchandise,  whether  in  British 
or  American  vessels,  was  expressly  stipulated.  It  was  less  advan- 
tageous in  limiting  the  trade  to  the  British  settlements  in  India 
to  direct  voyages,  outward  as  well  as  homeward;  and  in  pro- 
viding no  compensation  for  illegal  captures.  The  article  by 
which  Great  Britain  agrees  to  a  trade  with  her  enemies'  colo- 
nies, for  a  time,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  cannot  perhaps 
be  properly  placed  under  either  head,  but  certainly  not  under 
the  first,  as  the  American  negotiators  regarded  it.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  compromise,  by  which  the  United  States  conceded 
at  least  as  much  as  they  gained.  They  had  always  claimed  the 
right  to  a  direct  trade  between  any  nation  and  its  colonies, 
whenever  permitted  by  such  nation,  in  war  or  peace,  and  this 
claim  they  surrendered;  but  Great  Britain  merely  conceded  to 
the  United  States  the  trade  between  her  enemies  and  their 
colonies,  when  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  was  broken,  and  this 
trade  her  admiralty  had,  until  recently,  deemed  legitimate.  Of 
the  same  neutralized  character  was  the  omission  of  the  article 
concerning  provisions,  for  while  the  United  States  conceded  that 
they  might  be  stopped  as  contraband,  Great  Britain  agreed  to 
waive  the  forfeiture,  and  to  indemnify  the  neutral  for  stopping 
them.     As  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce,  then,  it  was 
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not  better  than  that  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay;*  and  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson could  not,  with  any  regard  either  to  the  equal  rights  of 
his  country,  or  to  his  own  consistency,  have  given  it  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  approbation,  even  had  it  been  free  from  the  two  in- 
superable objections  that  have  been  mentioned. 

The  course  which  the  president  prescribed  to  himself  on  this 
occasion  was  soon  publicly  known,  as  he  had  informally  commu- 
nicated it  to  Mr.  Adams  and  another  member  of  the  senate,  who 
waited  on  him  with  a  message  from  that  body  on  the  last  day 
of  the  session;  and  his  conduct  of  course  at  once  became  a  sub- 
ject of  newspaper  attack  and  defence.  He  adverts  to  these 
criminations  in  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  after  he  received 
the  original  treaty;  and  says,  that  his  reasons  for  writing  him- 
self, in  addition  to  the  official  letters  that  were  written  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  were  the  uncommon  efforts  that  were  made 
by  the  federal  papers  to  produce  mischief  between  himself  per- 
sonally and  the  negotiators;  and  also  to  irritate  the  British 
government,  by  putting  a  thousand  speeches  into  his  mouth 
which  he  never  uttered.  He  then  repeats  what  he  had  said 
about  the  treaty  in  conversation,  it  not  being  practicable  in  this 
government  to  keep  the  public  in  the  dark  on  a  subject  so  inte- 
resting: that  having  in  January  perceived  that  a  treaty  might 
be  signed  without  providing  against  impressment,  the  adminis- 
tration had,  on  the  3d  of  February,  informed  him  and  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  that  in  such  an  event  the  treaty  could  not  be  ratified,  and 
recommended  that  negotiations  should  be  resumed  for  the  in- 
sertion of  such  a  provision;  that,  moreover,  the  written  salvo  of 
the  British  commissioners,  would  of  itself  have  prevented  the 
acceptance  of  the  treaty,  because  its  effect  was  to  leave  us 
bound  by  the  treaty  and  themselves  unbound.     Nothing  further 

*  It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  Lord  Grenville,  who  was  then  pre- 
mier, and  had  negotiated  the  treaty  of  1794  with  Mr.  Jay,  would  have 
been  particularly  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  the  reproach  of  sanc- 
tioning a  worse  treaty  now  than  he  had  negotiated  then,  or  of  conceding 
to  an  administration  suspected  of  predilections  for  France  what  he  had 
refused  to  another  that  was  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  England,  and  was 
avowedly  antigallican. 
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had  been  disclosed;  "but,"  he  adds,  "depend  upon  it,  my  dear 

sir,  that  it  will  be  considered  a  hard  treaty  when  it  is  known. 

The  British  commissioners  appear  to  have  screwed  every  article 

as  far  as  it  would  bear;  to  have  taken  every  thing,  and  yielded 

nothing."     He  thought,  with  the  exception  of  the  11th  article, 

the  evil  of  all  the  others  outweighed  the  good;  and  this  article 

permitted  the  indirect  colonial  trade  only  during  the  existing 

hostilities,  so  that  if  peace  was  made  the  next  year,  we  were  bound 

to  pass  no  non-importation  or  non-intercourse  laws  for  ten  years. 

He  says  if  the  treat}'  could  not  be  made  more  acceptable,  the 

next  best  thing  was  to  let  the  negotiation  die  away  insensibly, 

and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  agree  informally  that  both  parties 

should  act  on  the  principles  of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  preserve  a 

friendly  understanding.  He  adds  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Monroe  sees 

the  amendment  of  the  treaty  is  desperate,  he  can  follow  his  desire 

of  returning  home.  He  then  renews  the  offer  of  the  government 

of  New  Orleans:  admits  that  the  salary  of  5000  dollars  is  too  small, 

but  is   sure  the  legislature  would  make   it  adequate,  if  he 

accepted  it;  and  says  it  is,  in  importance,  the  second  office  in 

the  United  States. 

Before  Mr.  Madison's  letter  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney 
of  the  3d  of  February  was  received  by  them,  and  before  the 
one  noticing  the  actual  receipt  of  the  treaty  had  reached  them, 
there  was  a  change  of  ministry  in  England  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  Mr.  Canning  was  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs. 

In  the  interviews  which  the  American  ministers  had  with  this 
gentleman,  after  the  president's  rejection  of  the  treaty  reached 
England,  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  little  probability  of  a 
more  successful  negotiation;  and  from  a  view  of  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  between  the  two  nations,  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose their  differences  would  have  been  adjusted,  if  subsequent 
occurrences  had  not  presented  new  obstacles  to  such  an  adjust- 
ment. 

Soon  after  an  official  copy  of  the  treaty  was  received  from 
the  American  negotiators,  with  their  explanations,  Mr.  Madi- 
son, (on  the  18th  of  March,)  wrote  to  them  to  instruct  them  to 
renew  the  negotiation  with  the  new  ministry,  on  the  principles 
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stated  in  his  letter  to  them  of  the  3d  of  February;  and  on  the 
20th  of  May  he  gave  them  more  full  and  precise  instructions  of 
the  president's  views.  He  says:  "That  you  may  the  more  fully 
understand  his  impressions  and  purposes,  I  will  explain  the 
alterations  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  essential;  and  proceed 
then  to  such  observations  on  the  several  articles  as  will  show 
the  other  alterations  which  are  to  be  attempted,  and  the  degree 
of  importance  respectively  attached  to  them. 

1.  Without  a  provision  against  impressments,  substantially 
such  as  is  contemplated  in  your  original  instructions,  no  treaty 
is  to  be  concluded. 

2.  The  eleventh  article,  on  the  subject  of  colonial  trade,  can- 
not be  admitted,  unless  freed  from  the  conditions  which  restrict 
to  the  market  of  Europe  the  re-exportation  of  colonial  produce, 
and  to  European  articles,  the  supplies  to  the  colonial  market. 

3.  The  change  made  by  the  third  article  in  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  of  1794,  relative  to  the  trade  with  the  British  posses- 
sions in  India,  by  limiting  the  privilege  to  a  direct  trade  from 
the  United  States  as  well  as  to  thern,  is  deemed  an  insuperable 
objection. 

4.  Either  an  express  provision  is  to  be  insisted  on  for  indem- 
nifying sufferers  from  wrongful  captures,  or  at  least  a  saving,  in 
some  form  or  other,  of  their  rights  against  any  implied  abandon- 
ment. 

5.  Articles  18  and  19  to  be  so  altered  as  to  leave  the  United 
States  free,  as  a  neutral  nation,  to  keep  and  place  other  bellige- 
rent nations  on  an  equality  with  Great  Britain. 

6.  No  such  alternative  as  is  presented  by  the  declaratory 
note  on  the  subject  of  the  French  decree  of  November  21st, 
1806,  will  be  admissible."* 

The  considerations  which  had  led  him  to  insist  on  this  ulti- 
matum are  then  stated  at  great  length,  and  followed  by  a  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  less  important  parts  of  the  treaty. 

In  conformity  with  these  instructions,  the  American  minis- 
ters, on  the  24th  of  July,  proposed  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Canning,  a 

*Wait's  State  Papers,  Vol.  VI.  p.  265. 
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renewal  of  the  negotiation,  and  submitted  to  him  the  alterations 
they  proposed.     The  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  suspended  the 
correspondence  on  this  subject,  and  Mr.  Canning  did  not  reply 
to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney  until  the  22nd  of  October, 
when,  after  justifying  the  reservation  made  of  the  right  to  re- 
taliate the  French  decrees,  and  insisting  that  the  subject  of  the 
"impressment  of  British  seamen  from  merchant  vessels"  formed 
no  part  of  the  treaty,  and  was  entitled  only  to  a  separate  and 
subsequent  discussion,  he  protests,  in  behalf  of  his  government, 
"against  a  practice,  altogether  unusual  in  the  political  transac- 
tions of  states,  by  which  the  American  government  assumes  to 
itself  the  privilege  of  revising  and  altering  agreements  conclud- 
ed and  signed  on  its  behalf  by  its  agents  duly  authorized  for 
that  purpose;  of  retaining  so  much  of  those  agreements  as  may 
be  favourable  to  its  own  views;  and  of  rejecting  such  stipula- 
tions, or  such  parts  of  stipulations,  as  are  conceived  to  be  not 
sufficiently  beneficial  to  America."     He  therefore  informs  the 
American  ministers  that  the  proposal  "for  proceeding  to  nego- 
tiate anew,  upon  the  basis  of  a  treaty  already  solemnly  conclud- 
ed and  signed,  is  wholly  inadmissible." 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  wild  project  of  Aaron  Burr.  Hav- 
ing landed  from  his  boats  on  the  Mississippi  territory  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1807,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cowles 
Mead,  then  secretary,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  governor,  exer- 
cising the  executive  functions  in  the  Territory,  in  which  he  de- 
nied all  illegal  purposes,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the  civil 
authority.  He  was  accordingly  recognised  to  appear  in  the 
highest  court  of  the  Territory.  He  appeared  accordingly,  and 
having  succeeded  in  impressing  the  grand  jury  and  others  with 
his  innocence  so  far  as  to  escape  prosecution,  he  moved  to  be 
discharged,  but  this  being  refused  by  the  court,  he  made  his 
escape,  and  was  proceeding  with  a  single  companion  towards 
Florida,  as  it  was  supposed,  when  his  appearance  exciting  sus- 
picion, he  was  arrested  with  the  aid  of  Lieutenant  Gaines  and 
four  men  stationed  at  Fort  Stoddart  and  by  them  carried  on  to 
Virginia.  While  his  escort  was  proceeding  to  Washington 
they  received  an  order  from  the  executive  to  carry  their  pri- 
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soner  to  Richmond,  as  he  had  arrayed  his  forces  on  Blanner- 
hasset's  island,  within  the  limits  of  Virginia,  and  he  reached 
that  city  on  the  26th  of  March.  He  was  on  the  following  day 
arrested  by  the  marshal,  on  the  charge  of  preparing  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  territories  of  Spain,  and,  on  an  examination  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of 
10,000  dollars. 

The  eyes  of  all  the  United  States  were  now  fixed  upon  the 
result  of  his  trial.  The  former  character  and  station  of  the  ac- 
cused; the  novelty  and  boldness  of  his  enterprise;  the  air  of 
mystery  in  which  it  was  involved,  all  contributed  to  the  excite- 
ment. Party  spirit,  too,  always  prompt  to  draw  aliment  from 
every  thing,  further  heightened  the  interest,  and  sought  in  this 
affair  new  ground  of  assailing  or  lauding  the  administration.  It 
thus  became  a  favourite  object  with  the  federal  party  to  obtain 
Burr's  acquittal,  and  even  to  maintain  his  innocence,  for  the 
sake  of  thwarting  the  measures  of  the  executive,  and  of  proving 
the  president  vindictive  and  tyrannical.  The  other  side  felt 
the  indignation  which  the  schemes  imputed  to  Burr  would  natu- 
rally excite,  heightened  by  the  desire  of  counteracting  their  ad- 
versaries. On  this  occasion  the  republican  party  possessed  the 
same  advantage  over  their  rivals  that  the  latter  had  over  them 
in  the  parts  they  respectively  took  relative  to  the  X,  Y,  Z  de- 
spatches. 

Mr.  Jefferson  could  neither  be  blind  nor  insensible  to  this  mis- 
placed zeal,  or  its  cause,  and  it  produced  a  reaction  in  his  bo- 
som, to  which,  however  natural  and  excusable  in  the  great  bulk 
of  his  party,  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  been  superior.  He 
felt  so  much  anxiety  to  frustrate  what  he  seemed  to  regard  as 
an  unprincipled  determination  in  the  federalists  to  screen  a 
state  criminal,  and  a  party  bias  in  the  judges,  merely  because 
that  criminal  was  now  his  enemy,  that  he  kept  up  a  regular 
correspondence  with  the  United  States  Attorney,  Mr.  Hay, 
concerning  the  prosecution,  and  gave  his  counsel  freely  through- 
out its  whole  progress.  There  is  indeed  much  connected  with 
this  project  and  its  prosecution  on  which  we  cannot  look  back 
without  regret,  and  even  mortification.  Buton  the  other  hand,  we 
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must  contemplate  the  lively  attachment  then  manifested  to  the 
Union  with  unmingled  satisfaction,  especially  as  it  was  exhibited 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  the  west,  in  which  the  sentiment 
was  apprehended  to  be  the  weakest. 

After  Burr   was    admitted  to  bail,  on    which  occasion  re- 
spectable citizens  of  the  federal  party  became    his  sureties, 

he  was  a  day  or  two  afterwards  invited  by  Mr.  W ,  who 

was  also  one  of  his  counsel,  to  dine  with  a  large  party,  among 
whom  was  the  chief  justice  himself,  a  near  neighbour  and  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  entertainer,  who,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  this 
gentleman  informed  the  chief  justice,  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing, that  he  expected  Colonel  Burr  to  dinner.  The  chief 
justice  considered  that  having  already  accepted  the  invitation, 
it  might  be  regarded  as  undue  fastidiousness,  and  perhaps  a 
censure  on  his  friend,  then  to  decline  it.  He  accordingly  went 
to  the  dinner,  but  he  had  no  communication  whatever  with 
Burr;  sat  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  table,  and  withdrew  at  an 
early  hour  after  dinner.*  There  was  an  evident  impropriety 
in  this  association  between  parties  thus  related  to  the  public, 
and  to  each  other,  and  no  one  was  afterwards  more  sensible  of  it 
than  the  chief  justice  himself,  but  it  was  not  an  act  of  delibera- 
tion, but  merely  inconsiderate.  As  the  indecorum  was  noticed 
and  severely  reprehended  in  the  republican  newspapers  of  Rich- 
mond, and  seemed  to  indicate  an  undue  desire  to  predispose 
the  public  to  Burr's  favour,  it  no  doubt  contributed  to  increase 
the  apprehension  and  alarm  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  alwavs  sufficiently 
disposed  to  judge  the  federal  party  with  the  same  harshness 
that  they  judged  him.  He  felt  the  course  now  pursued  by  his 
opponents  the  more  sensibly  from  the  reproaches  cast  upon  the 
administration  for  its  want  of  energy  in  suppressing  so  danger- 
ous a  conspiracy  while  its  measures  were  unknown:  for,  as  he 
remarks  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Giles  on  the  20th  of  April,  1807: 
aThe  first  ground  of  complaint  was  the  supine  inattention  of 
the  administration  to  a  treason  stalking  through  the  land  in 

*Of  these  facts  the  first  portion  was  derived  at  the  time  from  an  au- 
thentic source,  and  the  last  I  state  from  my  own  distinct  recollections. 
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open  day.  The  present  one,  that  they  have  crushed  it  before 
it  was  ripe  for  execution,  so  that  no  overt  acts  can  be  produced." 
But  most  of  them  went  yet  farther,  and  asserted  that  Burr  had 
no  hostile  intention  whatever  against  his  own  country,  and  had 
not  meditated  an  invasion  of  Mexico,  unless  the  United  States 
had  gone  to  war  with  Spain.  It  appears  by  Mr.  Jefferson's 
letters  to  Mr.  Hay,  Mr.  Giles,  and  others,  that  he  had  the  most 
thorough  conviction  of  Burr's  guilt,  and  though  he  was  after- 
wards acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  the  universal  senti- 
ment of  the  nation  has  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  present  occasion  tended  to  confirm  him  in  an  opinion 
which  he  had  long  since  entertained;  that  the  judiciary,  as  well 
as  every  other  branch  of  the  government,  should  not  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  public  disapprobation.  He  writes  to  Mr.  Giles 
in  April,  "If  there  ever  had  been  an  instance  in  this  or  the  pre- 
ceding administrations,  of  federal  judges  so  applying  principles 
of  law  as  to  condemn  a  federal  or  acquit  a  republican  offender, 
I  should  have  judged  them  in  the  present  case  with  more 
charity.  All  this,  however,  will  work  well.  The  nation  will 
judge  both  the  offender  and  judges  for  themselves.  If  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  or  legislature  does  wrong,  the  day  is  never 
far  distant  when  the  people  will  remove  him.  They  will  see 
then,  and  amend  the  error  in  our  constitution,  which  makes 
any  branch  independent  of  the  nation."  He  denies  that  he  had 
any  hostile  sentiment  against  Burr  personally.  He  never 
thought  him  "an  honest,  frank  dealing  man,  but  as  a  crooked 
gun  or  other  perverted  machine,  whose  aim  or  shot  you  could 
never  be  sure  of."  Still  while  he  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  respect  that  confidence,  and 
treat  him  accordingly. 

The  trial  of  Burr  commenced  at  Richmond  on  the  22nd  of 
May,  before  Judges  Marshall  and  Griffin;  and  to  oppose  the 
numerous  and  able  counsel  retained  bv  Burr,  the  executive 
engaged  the  services  of  two  members  of  the  bar  to  assist  the 
attorney  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  course  of  the  prosecution  the  president  frequently  wrote 
to  the  district  attorney,  Mr.  Hay,  upon  points  which  were  made 
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in  court,  and  especially  those  which  had  any  connexion  with 
the  executive;    and  he    tells    that  gentleman  that  his    object 
is    to  convey   facts  or  observations   occurring  in  the  absence 
of    the    attorney-general,    and    not    to    impose    on    him    the 
drudgery  of  writing  answers.     On  the  9th  of  June  the  coun- 
sel for  Burr  moved  for  copies  of  certain  papers  in  possession 
of  the  executive,  which  they  alleged  were  necessary  for  his 
defence.     Mr.   Jefferson    referring  to  this   application,    wrote 
to  Mr.  Hay,  that  while  he  reserved  to  himself  the  exclusive 
right  of  deciding  what  papers,  coming  to  him  as  president, 
should  be  communicated,  he  held  himself  ready  to  furnish  all 
that  the  purposes  of  justice  might  require.     That  he  had  de- 
livered all  the  papers  respecting  the  charges  against  Burr  to 
Mr.  Rodney,  the  attorney-general,  to  whom  he  refers  Mr.  Hay. 
And  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  professes  readiness  to  give  him,  by 
deposition,  the  testimony  of  any  of  the  executive  officers  which 
Burr  may  deem  important.     Having  been  previously  served 
with  a  writ  requiring  his  personal  attendance,  he  excused  him- 
self from  a  compliance  so  incompatible  with  his  official  duties, 
and  so  repugnant  to  the  intention  of  the  constitution;  and  as  to 
papers,  says  there  was  a  public  and  a  private  side  to  the  execu- 
tive offices:  to  the  latter  belong  mere  executive  proceedings,  and 
the  last  are  to  be  communicated  only  so  far  as  the  public  inter- 
ests do  not  forbid,  of  which  the  executive  must  be  the  judge: 
That  this  reservation  is  always  made  in  applications  for  pa- 
pers by  the  legislature,  and  he  thinks  the  same  rule  was  in- 
tended  to  prevail  in  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  authorities. 

The  court  having  decided  that  the  party  accused  had  a  right 
to  summon  the  president  generally,  as  well  as  to  compel  the 
production  of  papers,  Mr.  Jefferson,  leaving  the  reasons  against 
non-compliance  to  be  considered  on  the  return  of  the  process, 
examines  this  opinion  at  some  length  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hay, 
dated  the  20th  of  June.  He  thinks  that  as  the  constitution  has 
imposed  on  the  president  a  particular  set  of  duties,  of  a  perma- 
nent character,  it  supersedes  the  general  law  which  subjects 
him  to  the  minor  duty  of  giving  oral  testimony.  That  it  is 
analogous  to  the  case  of  a  judge  summoned  from  the  bench  by 
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a  sheriff  to  aid  in  suppressing  a  riot,  in  which  the  greater  duty 
would  prevail  over  the  less:  and  that  it  would  conflict  with 
the  independence  of  each  of  the  co-ordinate  branches  of  the  go- 
vernment of  one  another,  if  the  executive  were  subject  to  the 
commands  of  the  judiciary,  and  to  imprisonment  for  disobedience. 
The  papers  asked  for  being  furnished  by  the  executive,  the 
question  of  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  president  was  not 
decided.  It  is,  however,  a  power  which  might  be  so  seriously 
inconvenient  to  the  public  in  its  exercise,  be  so  liable  to  abuse 
from  personal  or  party  motives,  or  prove  so  favourable  to  the 
delay  or  evasion  of  justice,  that  it  would  seem  far  better  that 
the  disadvantage  of  written  over  oral  evidence  should  be  en- 
countered in  the  few  occasions  when  the  testimony  of  particu- 
lar functionaries  was  important,  or  at  least  that  the  court 
should  have  the  discretionary  power  of  receiving  written  testi- 
mony. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  grand  jury  pronounced  Burr,  and 
several  of  his  associates,  guilty  of  treason.  He  was  then  com- 
mitted to  prison,  but  on  the  representations  of  his  counsel  that 
the  jail  was  likely  toaffectthe  prisoner's  health,  andthat  hiscoun- 
sel  could  not  there  have  a  free  communication  with  him,  the  court 
allowed  him  to  be  removed  to  the  public  house  he  had  previously 
occupied,  and  placed  under  a  guard.  This  and  other  indulgences 
granted  him,  gave  great  scandal  at  the  time  to  most  of  the  re- 
publican party.  On  the  3d  day  of  August,  the  court  having  ad- 
journed to  that  day,  he  was  put  on  his  trial,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury,  on  the  ground  that  this 
offence  was  not  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
He  was  consequently  discharged,  and  though  the  executive  was 
then  disposed  to  recommence  a  prosecution  of  his  offence,  which 
would  be  decided  on  its  merits,  the  purpose  was  abandoned,  in 
the  more  important  concerns  which  afterwards  engrossed  its 
attention.  Burr  then  sailed  for  England,  where  he  was  suspected 
of  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  means  of  gratifying  both  his  am- 
bition and  revenge,  in  again  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  some  of  their  neighbours. 

While  the  eyes  of  all  were  turned  to  the  investigation  then 
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going  on  at  Richmond,  public  attention  was  suddenly  diverted 
to  an  object  of  yet  greater  interest.  From  the  moment  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  president  did  not  mean  to  ratify 
the  treaty  made  by  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  American 
commerce  and  shipping  were  made  to  feel  the  naval  ascendancy 
of  Great  Britain  more  frequently  and  vexatiously  than  ever, 
until  it  at  length  was  exhibited  in  an  exertion  of  power  which 
was  beyond  all  patient  endurance,  and  which  electrified  the 
nation  to  its  remotest  extremities. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  the  British  ship  of  war  Leopard,  of  fifty 
guns,  Captain  Humphreys,  not  far  from  the  Capes  of  Virginia, 
hailed  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  Captain  Barron,  just  from 
Hampton  Roads,  and  having  sent  his  boat  on  board,  wrote  to 
Barron  that  his  commanding  officer,  Admiral  Berkeley,  had  di- 
rected him  to  take  any  British  deserters  from  the  Chesapeake,  by 
force,  if  necessary,  and  to  allow  on  his  part,  of  a  search  for  Ameri- 
can deserters.  Captain  Barron  havingrefused  permission  tosearch, 
stated  that  he  had  instructed  his  recruiting  officer  not  to  enlist 
British  subjects,  and  that  he  had  no  knowledge  that  any  were 
on  board.  On  this  answer  being  received,  the  Leopard  fired 
into  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  latter  being  taken  by  surprise,  and 
unprepared  for  action,  did  not  return  the  fire,  and  immediately 
struck  her  flag.  A  boat  from  the  Leopard  having  been  then  sent 
to  the  Chesapeake,  the  American  officers  tendered  their  swords 
to  the  British  officer  commanding,  but  he  declined  receiving 
them,  demanded  the  muster  roll  of  the  ship,  and  having  taken  off 
four  men,*  whom  he  claimed  as  British  subjects,  left  the  Chesa- 
peake, which  then  returned  to  Hampton  roads.  Three  of  these 
men  had  previously  entered  the  British  service,  but  were  Ame- 

*John  Slrahan,  William  Ware,  Daniel  Martin  and  John  Wilson.  The 
three  first  were  native  Americans.  They  had  escaped  from  the  Me- 
lampus  while  lying  in  Hampton  Roads,  in  February  1806.  They  were 
demanded  in  March,  by  the  British  consul  at  Norfolk,  of  Captain  Decatur, 
on  a  suggestion  that  they  had  entered  at  the  rendezvous  for  enlistment. 
It  appeared  by  a  report  from  Captain  Barron,  directed  at  the  time  by 
the  navy  department,  that  two  of  those  men  were  pressed  on  board  the 
Melampus,  while  they  had  protections,  and  on  that  account,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, they  were  not  given  up. 
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ricans  by  birth,  and  had  been  formally  demanded  at  Washing- 
ton. 

The  people  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  unanimously  passed 
resolutions  to  discontinue  all  communication  with  the  British 
ships  of  war  then  on  the  coast  They  requested  pilots  and 
others  to  withhold  their  services,  appointed  a  committee  to  cor- 
respond with  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  to  invite  the  co- 
operation of  the  principal  seaports,  until  reparation  was  made 
for  the  injury. 

At  Hampton,  two  hundred  hogsheads  of  water  just  put  on 
board  a  schooner  for  the  British  squadron,  were  destroyed  by 
the  citizens  of  the  town.     These  proceedings,  followed  up  by 
others  of  a  similar  character,  were  met  in  a  like  spirit  by 
the    commander  of  the   British  ships,  Captain  Douglas,  who, 
on  the  3d  of  July,  wrote  to  the  mayor  of  Norfolk,  that  if  their 
resolution  on  the  29th,  prohibiting  all  communication  between 
the  British  consul  and  the  ships,  was  not  immediately  annulled, 
he  would  stop  every  vessel  bound  either  to  Norfolk  or  out  of  it, 
as  they  must  know  he  had  the  power  to  do:  that  the  case  of 
the  deserters  taken  from  the  Chesapeake,  must  be  decided  by  the 
two  governments  alone;  and  it  therefore  rested  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Norfolk,  whether  they  should  have  war  or  peace.  To 
this  the  mayor  made  a  spirited  reply,  that  they  did  not  seek  hos- 
tility, nor  should  avoid  it,  if  the  occasion  required  it;  and  he  re- 
marks that  the  day  (4th  of  July)  ought  to  prove  to  Captain  Douglas 
that  the  American  people  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by  threats. 
A  distinguished  citizen  of  Norfolk  was  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
and  Captain  Douglas  having  disclaimed  all  intention  of  menace 
or  hostility,  he  was  afterwards  permitted  to  communicate  with 
the  consul  by  letter. 

On  the  2nd  of  July,  the  president  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which,  after  reciting  the  outrage,  he  interdicts  all  armed  vessels 
bearing  commissions  from  Great  Britain,  from  the  harbours  and 
waters  of  the  United  States,  and  forbids  all  supplies  to  them, 
and  all  intercourse  with  them,  on  pain  of  the  law;  and  all  offi- 
cers, civil  and  military,  were  called  upon  to  aid  in  executing 
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these  orders.     There  was  an  exception  in  favour  of  vessels  in 
distress,  or  conveying  despatches. 

The  indignation  excited  by  this  invasion  of  national  rights, 
which  was  heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the  feeble  resistance  made 
by  the  Chesapeake,  pervaded  every  part  of  the  community,  and 
in  city,  town,  and  country,  there  were  meetings  expressing  their 
keen  resentment,  tendering  their  support  to  the  government  in 
all  measures  of  retribution,  and  in  the  meantime  discontinuing 
every  sort  of  intercourse  with  British  ships  of  war.  On  this 
question  all  parties  cordially  co-operated  without  distinction; 
and  the  country,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  properly  observed,  had  never 
been  in  such  a  state  since  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  for  the  president  to 
improve  the  present  occasion  into  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  if 
he  had  been  at  all  actuated  by  the  motives  ascribed  to  him  by 
his  opponents,  or  'if  it  had  not  been  his  settled  policy  to  pre- 
serve peace  as  long  as  it  could  be  done  without  dishonour.     He 
determined,  therefore,  to  give  Great  Britain  an  opportunity  of 
disavowal  and  reparation,  and  to  do  nothing  to  pledge  or  com- 
mit the  nation  to  war  rather  than  to  more  moderate  measures 
of  retaliation.     This  course  was  in  every  way  the  wisest,  for  if 
war  should  be  the  final  result,  it  enabled  the  merchants  to  get 
their  property  home,  and  gave  the  country  time  to  make  the  re- 
quisite preparation.     In  the  mean  while  the  executive  ordered 
about   2000    militia   to   Norfolk,   to   defend  that   place,  if  it 
should  be  attacked,  and  to   enforce  the   interdiction  of  sup- 
plies   to   the   British   squadron.     It   further   took   upon   itself 
to  add  to  the  stock   of  militarv  stores,  of  which    there   was 
an  inadequate  supply  in  the  country,  before  the  prospect  of  war 
had  still  further  interrupted  their  importation,  and  enhanced 
their  price;  trusting  to  the  legislature  to  sanction  this  unauthor- 
ized expenditure.      An  armed  vessel  was  also  despatched  with 
instructions  to  the  American  minister  in  London,  to  ask  of  the 
British  government  satisfaction  for  the  injury,  and  security  for 
the  future.     But  as  the  president  distinctly  foresaw  that  the 
pride  of  the  nation  would  probably  prevent  them  from  yielding 
to  the  extent  that  would  be  required,  it  was  at  the  same  time 
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necessary  that  the  public  mind  should  be  kept  in  that  state  of 
unanimity  which  would  be  of  so  much  efficacy  in  war.  The 
course  which  the  administration  had  then  to  steer,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was  one  of  no  small  difficulty.  Threatened  with  war, 
as  the  only  alternative  of  indelible  disgrace,  with  the  nation 
whose  friendship  was  of  the  most  value,  and  whose  enmity 
would  be  most  felt;  with  points  of  irritating  controversy  unset- 
tled with  Spain,  who  was  galled  to  see  the  rich  domain  which 
had  been  wrested  from  her,  quietly  transferred  to  the  nation  of 
whose  vicinity  and  growing  power  she  had  long  been  jealous, 
and  who  waited  only  for  the  consent  and  support  of  France  to 
refuse  to  ratify  the  act  that  so  annoyed  her;  and  France  her- 
self, the  ancient  friend  and  natural  ally  of  the  United  States, 
now  obedient  to  the  will  of  a  man  who,  debauched  by  the 
power  and  splendour  of  a  throne,  began  already  to  add  hatred  for 
their  free  institutions  to  the  contempt  he  had  long  felt  for  their 
peaceful  pursuits.  Thus  beset  with  difficulty  in  every  direction 
abroad,  the  president  had  also  to  contend  against  an  opposition 
at  home,  which  was  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
wealth,  talents,  and  influence  of  the  country,  and  was  stimu- 
lated by  bitter  and  unrelenting  hatred;  for  though  their  ani- 
mosity seemed  to  be  suspended  for  the  moment,  it  would  no  doubt 
break  out  as  soon  as  the  first  ebullition  of  national  feeling  was 
over.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country  yield- 
ed him  their  affection  and  confidence,  and  with  this  support  he 
relied  on  his  own  prudent  counsels  to  carry  him  through  his 
difficulties. 

Besides  the  militia  which  the  executive  of  Virginia  had  been 
requested  to  detach  to  Norfolk,  100,000  men  in  the  several 
states  were  required  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  given  by  a  law  of  the  last  session;  and  on  the 
30th  of  July,  the  president  summoned  Congress  to  meet  on  the 
26th  day  of  October,  which  would  be  as  early  as  would  give 
time  to  hear  the  answer  of  the  British  government  to  the  de- 
mand of  reparation,  and  not  late  enough  to  allow  the  national 
ardour  to  cool. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  we 
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may  call  the  reader's  attention  to  some  portions  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's miscellaneous  correspondence,  during  the  year  1807,  as 
illustrative  of  his  opinions  or  character. 

He  projected  a  reform  in  the  tariff  on  wines,  so  as  to  lower 
the  duty  on  those  of  cheap  quality,  which  change  he  hoped 
would  enlarge  the  consumption  of  wine,  in  exclusion  of  whiskey, 
and  thus  at  once  add  to  the  revenue  of  the  treasury,  and  the 
sobriety  of  the  people.  He  addressed  a  letter  in  June  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  several 
wines  known  in  the  United  States  were  arranged  in  a  table, 
with  the  amount  of  their  respective  ad  valorem  duties. 

Having  received  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Richmond  re- 
commending a  relation  of  the  president's,  a  gentleman  of  great 
worth,  to  an  appointment,  he  thus  states  the  grounds  of  his  un- 
willingness to  confer  offices  on  any  of  his  connexions:  "Bring- 
ing into  office  no  desires  of  making  it  subservient  to  my  own  pri- 
vate interests,  it  has  been  no  sacrifice,  by  postponing  them,  to 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  my  fellow-citizens.  But  I  have 
not  felt  equal  indifference  towards  excluding  merit  from  office, 
merely  because  it  was  related  to  me.  However,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  do  so,  that  my  constituents  may  be  satisfied,  that, 
in  selecting  persons  for  the  management  of  their  affairs,  I  am 
influenced  by  neither  personal  nor  family  interests,  and  espe- 
cially, that  the  field  of  public  office  will  not  be  perverted  by 
me  into  a  family  property.  On  this  subject,  I  had  the  benefit 
of  useful  lessons  from  my  predecessors,  had  I  needed  them, 
marking  what  was  to  be  imitated  and  what  avoided." 

He  must  have  frequently  heard  General  Washington  highly 
eulogized  for  having  never  bestowed  a  public  appointment  on 
a  relation,  and  Mr.  Adams  as  much  censured  for  two  or  three 
cases  in  which  he  had  given  offices  to  members  of  his  family. 
This,  it  may  be  remarked,  forms  one  of  the  grounds  of  Timothy 
Pickering's  censures  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Jefferson  never  failed 
through  life  to  act  on  this  principle,  and,  when  rector  of  the 
university  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  appointment  of  a  nephew  to 
a  professorship  who  was  every  way  qualified  for  the  place,  lest 
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it  should  open  a  door  to  that  nepotism  which  has  so  often  been 
injurious  to  literary  institutions. 

A  young  man  in  Philadelphia  having  asked  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
vice on  a  course  of  political  reading,  and  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  newspaper  should  be  conducted,  he  good  naturedly  sat 
down  to  give  a  full  answer  to  the  other's  inquiries.  He  thinks 
that  there  is  no  good  elementary  work  on  the  organization  of 
society  into  civil  government,  founded  on  the  rights  of  nature. 
He  recommends  Locke,  Sidney,  Priestley,  Chipman  and  the 
Federalist;  together  with  Beccaria  on  Crimes,  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations,  and  Say's  Political  Economy.  In  history  he  ex- 
presses his  usual  dread  of  Hume,  as  he  thought  his  work  intend- 
ed to  disguise  and  discredit  the  good  principles  of  government, 
and  that  it  is  so  plausible  and  pleasing  in  its  style  and  manner, 
as  to  instil  its  errors  and  heresies  insensibly  into  the  minds  of 
unwary  readers.  He  fears  that  a  newspaper  which  should  be 
restrained  to  true  facts  and  sound  principles  would  find  few  sub- 
scribers; and  he  dilates  on  the  prostitution  of  the  press,  and 
the  utter  disregard  to  truth  commonly  manifested  by  the  news- 
papers. He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "a  suppression  of 
the  press  would  not  more  completely  deprive  the  nation  of  its 
benefits  than  is  done  by  its  abandoned  prostitution  to  falsehood;" 
and  he  suggests  as  a  reformation  that  an  editor  might  divide  his 
paper  into  four  chapters.  The  1st.  Truth.  2nd.  Probabilities. 
3d.  Possibilities.  4th.  Lies; — the  3d  and  4th  division  professedly 
for  those  readers  who  would  rather  have  lies  for  their  money 
than  the  blank  paper  they  would  occupy. 

But  his  complaints  seem  extravagant,  even  as  to  the  periodi- 
cal press,  and  to  proceed  as  much  from  the  sensibility  of  the 
patient,  as  the  aggravation  of  the  disease.  The  most  unprinci- 
pled paper  extant  communicates  fifty  times  as  much  truth  as 
falsehood,  and  often  it  is  not  difficult  to  decipher  the  real  state 
of  facts  from  the  false  or  coloured  representations  which  envel- 
ope it.  Nor  are  the  exaggerations,  or  perversions,  or  direct  un- 
truths contained  in  the  newspapers  a  whit  greater  than  those 
which  partisans  recklessly  circulate  every  day,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  prejudice  and  credulity,  rather  than  from  wilful  false- 
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hood.  They  indeed,  as  to  facts,  are  but  the  echoes  of  what 
had  been  spoken  by  others,  who  have  ordinary  claims  to  credit, 
and  merely  give  a  greater  diffusion  to  the  local  rumours  and 
opinions  that  have  already  prevailed.  Their  hints  of  medi- 
tated mischief,  their  suspicions  of  dishonesty,  their  criminations 
of  motive  or  of  conduct,  and  their  general  vituperations  of  cha- 
racter, are  the  reverberations  of  what  has  been  already  whis- 
pered in  secret,  and,  nine  times  in  ten,  is  set  down  to  the  party 
malice  which  suggested  it.  Now  and  then  it  happens  that  a 
plausible  or  well  devised  falsehood  obtains  temporary  credence, 
and  sometimes  also,  a  just  accusation  is  not  credited,  but  in  gene- 
ral, amidst  all  these  false  lights  cast  on  objects,  through  all  their 
clouds  of  laudatory  incense,  or  calumnious  smoke,  the  public  are 
able  to  descry  most  objects  in  their  real  forms  and  dimensions.  In 
spite  of  the  conflicting  testimony  of  witnesses,  and  the  yet  more 
conflicting  arguments  of  advocates,  the  great  tribunal  of  public 
opinion  can  generally  discover  truth,  and  administer  justice. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  there  was  a  want  of  cordiality  be- 
tween the  two  American  ministers  at  Paris,  Mr.  Bowdoin  and 
General  Armstrong,  which  gradually  ripened  into  an  open  colli- 
sion; and  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Short,  still  at  Paris,  the  presi- 
dent thought  of  appointing  a  third  minister  by  way  of  umpire;  but 
on  consulting  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  they  did  not  think  it 
advisable.  It  seems  that  on  all  matters  of  importance  or  diffi- 
culty, the  president  consulted  all  the  heads  of  departments, 
either  together  or  separately,  and  in  the  former  case,  the  votes 
were  taken,  and  the  president  counted  himself  as  one.  He 
states  to  Mr.  Short  that,  on  these  occasions,  neither  he  nor 
General  Washington  had  ever  exercised  their  controlling  power 
as  president.  One  of  the  modes  by  which  some  party  wri- 
ters attempted  to  excite  jealousy  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Gallatin  was,  that  the  former  never  consulted  his  cabinet,  and 
especially  declined  consulting  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  charge  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  this  statement  to  Mr.  Short. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  the  president  congratulated  Governor 
Sullivan,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  election  of  a  republican  ex- 
ecutive in  that  state,  and  reciprocated  the  governor's  wish  for  a 
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free  communication  between  the  executives  of  the  general  go 
vernment  and  the  states.     He  considers  the  federal  party  aL 
"completely  vanquished,  and  never  more  to  take  the  field  under 
their  own  banners."    "They  will  now,"  he  says,  "reserve  them- 
selves to  profit  by  the  schisms  among  republicans,  and  to  earn 
favours  from  minorities,  whom  they  will  enable  to  triumph  over 
their  more  numerous  antagonists."     His  prediction  has  so  far 
received  the  confirmation  of  nearly  thirty  years.     He  excuses 
himself  from  making  a  tour  to  the  north,  as  he  had  been  invited 
to  do,  and  modestly  discriminating  between  General  Washing- 
ton and  himself,  adds,  "I  confess  that  I  am  not  reconciled  to 
the  idea  of  a  chief  magistrate  parading  himself  through  the 
several  states,  as  an  object  of  public  gaze,  and  in  quest  of  an 
applause,  which,  to  be  valuable,  should  be  purely  voluntary." 
He  intimates,  however,  that  he  might  make  a  visit  to  Boston  or 
Portsmouth  after  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  but  he  had 
made  up  no  opinion  on  it. 

In  June  he  sent  his  grandson,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  to 
Philadelphia  to  study  some  branches  of  science  not  advantage- 
ously taught  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.     Botany, 
natural  history,  and  anatomy,  and  perhaps  surgery,  but  not 
medicine,  and  recommended  him  to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Wistar. 
He  then  gives  his  reasons  for  excluding  medicine,  and  presents 
general  views  on  the  subject  at  great  length,  but  indicating  a 
very  limited  confidence  in  the  precepts  of  the  science.     He  ad- 
mits that  the  character  of  some  diseases  and  their  remedies  are 
well  understood;  but  urges  that  the  forms  of  disease  and  the 
symptoms  indicating  them  are  as  various  as  the  elements  of  the 
human  body;  that  combinations  of  these  symptoms,  too,  are 
so  diversified,  that  some  of  them  are  of  too  rare  occurrence  to 
establish  a  definite  disease,  and  to  an  unknown  disease  there 
cannot  be  a  known  remedy.     In  these  cases,  he  says,  it  would 
be  wise  to  trust  to  nature,  or  do  nothing  more  than  would  be 
necessary  to  keep  alive  hope  in  the  patient,  but  that  the  presump- 
tuous tyro  proceeds,  and  substitutes  presumption  for  knowledge. 
He  thus  sketches  the  course  of  such  an  adventurer:  "From 
the  scanty  field  of  what  is  known,  he  launches  into  the  bound- 
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less  region  of  what  is  unknown.  He  establishes  for  his  guide 
some  fanciful  theory  of  corpuscular  attraction,  of  chemical 
agency,  of  mechanical  powers,  of  stimuli,  of  irritability  accumu- 
lated or  exhausted,  of  depletion  by  the  lancet,  or  repletion  by 
mercury,  or  some  other  ingenious  dream,  which  lets  him  into 
all  nature's  secrets  at  short  hand.  On  the  principle  which  he 
thus  assumes,  he  forms  his  table  of  nosology,  arrays  his  diseases 
into  families,  and  extends  his  curative  treatment,  by  analogy,  to 
all  the  cases  he  has  thus  arbitrarily  marshalled  together."  He 
says  that  he  has  "lived  to  see  the  disciples  of  Hoffman,  Boerhave, 
Stahl,  Cullen,  and  Brown,  succeed  one  another  like  the  shifting 
figures  of  a  magic  lanthorn,  and  their  fancies  like  the  dresses  of 
the  annual  doll-babies  from  Paris,  becoming  from  their  novelty, 
the  vogue  of  the  day,  and  yielding  to  the  next  novelty  of  their 
ephemeral  favour.  The  patient,  treated  on  the  fashionable 
theory,  sometimes  gets  well  in  spite  of  the  medicine.  The 
medicine  therefore  restored  him,  and  the  young  doctor  receives 
new  courage  to  proceed  in  his  bold  experiments  on  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  creatures."  He  justly  remarks  that  the  only  sure 
foundations  of  medicine  are  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  body,  and  observation  on  the  effect  of  medicinal  sub- 
stances, and  therefore  "the  anatomical  and  clinical  schools  are 
those  in  which  the  young  physician  should  be  formed.  If  he 
enters  with  innocence  that  of  the  theorv  of  medicine,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  he  should  come  out  untainted  with  error.  His 
mind  must  be  strong  indeed,  if,  rising  above  juvenile  credulity, 
it  can  maintain  a  wise  infidelity  against  the  authority  of  his  in- 
structors, and  the  bewitching  delusions  of  their  theories."  The 
whole  letter  is  very  well  written,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  popular 
reasoning  on  a  scientific  subject,  and  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  few  of  its  particular  propositions  to  which  the  liberal  mind- 
ed and  truly  scientific  physician  would  not  readily  assent,  though 
he  may  not  concur  in  its  conclusions. 

He  had  a  very  decided,  perhaps  extravagant  opinion,  of  the 
mischiefs  done  by  the  rash  and  inexperienced  votaries  of  medi- 
cine in  the  United  States,  and  he  often  spoke  of  it,  sometimes  in 
the  same  strong  terms  of  denunciation  used  in  this  letter,  and 
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sometimes  in  a  tone  of  playful  raillery.  Of  this  character 
was  the  following  story,  which  most  of  his  acquaintance, 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  must  have  heard  him  tell 
more  than  once.  While  he  was  vice-president,  and  when 
Dr.  Rush's  eloquence  had  given  such  a  currency  to  the  practice 
of  blood-letting,  he  stopt  at  a  house  of  entertainment,  where 
he  learnt  from  the  landlady  that  she  had  just  returned  from  the 
funeral  of  a  youth  of  great  promise.  After  descanting  on  his 
virtues  and  the  universal  regret  his  death  had  produced,  she 
added,  "but  we  have  the  consolation  to  know  that  every  thing 
was  done  for  him  that  could  have  been — he  was  bled  six  and 
twenty  times." 

In  the  increased  party  heat  at  Richmond,  occasioned  by 
Burr's  trial,  it  was  rumoured  that  the  collector,  Major  Gibbon, 
who  had  entertained  some  of  his  associates,  was  to  be  removed. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  old  friend,  John  Page,  who,  at  the  expiration  of 
his  office  of  governor,  had  accepted  the  office  of  commissioner 
of  loans,  and  then  resided  in  Richmond,  addressed  Mr.  Jefferson 
a  letter  on  the  subject  of  Major  Gibbon.*  In  his  answer,  the 
president  states  the  principles  on  which  he  had  acted  in  making 
appointments  and  removals:  That  he  had  never  removed  a 
man  merely  because  he  was  a  federalist:  had  never  wished  them 
to  give  a  vote  at  an  election  but  according  to  their  own  wishes. 
But  if  they  employed  the  patronage  and  influence  of  their 
offices  against  the  government  and  its  measures,  he  had  then 
removed  them. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  in  speaking  to  William 
Duane,  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  of  the  probability  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  he  thus  takes  occasion  to  make  a  very  favoura- 
ble mention  of  the  emperor  Alexander:  "A  more  virtuous  man, 
I  believe,  does  not  exist,  nor  one  who  is  more  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  better  the  condition  of  mankind.  He  will,  probably, 
one  day  fall  a  victim  to  it,  as  a  monarch  of  that  principle  does 

*It  was  of  this  gentleman,  when  some  application  had  been  made  for 
his  removal,  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  setting-  off  his  gallantry  at  Stony  Point 
against  his  political  heresies,  remarked,  that  so  far  from  removing"  him 
from  office,  he  would  "divide  iiis  last  hoecake  with  him." 
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not  suit  a  Russian  noblesse.  He  has  taken  a  peculiar  affection 
to  this  country  and  its  government,  of  which  he  has  given  me 
public,  as  well  as  personal  proofs.  Our  nation  being  like  his, 
habitually  neutral,  our  interests  as  to  neutral  rights,  and  our 
sentiments  agree.  And  whenever  conferences  for  peace  shall 
take  place,  we  arc  assured  of  a  friend  in  him."  He  adds,  "1 
have  gone  into  this  subject,  because  I  am  confident  that  Russia 
(while  her  present  monarch  lives)  is  the  most  cordially  friendly 
to  us  of  any  power  on  earth,  will  go  furthest  to  serve  us,  and  is 
most  worthy  of  conciliation." 

This  opinion  of  the  late  emperor,  in  accordance  with  that  of 
his  contemporaries,  has,  it  is  believed,  received  the  confirming 
verdict  of  posterity. 
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The  President's  Message  to  Congress.  The  attack  on  the  Chesapeake, 
and  measures  of  the  administration.  Proceedings  of  Congress. 
The  President  sends  a  confidential  Message  to  Congress,  and  recom- 
mends an  embargo — adopted  by  Congress.  Communicates  proceed- 
ings in  Burr's  trial.  John  Smith,  Senator  from  Ohio.  Correspon- 
dence between  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Canning  on  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Arrival  of  Mr.  Rose  from  England.  Correspondence 
between  him  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  Party  views.  British 
orders  in  council.  Milan  Decree.  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe 
rival  candidates  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Jefferson's  course.  His 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Monroe.  British  orders  in  Council  and 
French  Decrees.  Report  of  Committee  of  Congress.  Effects  of  the 
Embargo.    Its  policy  considered.    Policy  of  the  administration. 

1807—1808. 

The  tenth  Congress  assembled  on  the  25th  of  October,  1807, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  president  sent  to  both  Houses  his 
opening  message.  He  began  by  adverting  to  the  reasons  which 
had  occasioned  this  early  summons  of  the  legislature.  He 
speaks  of  the  injuries  which  had  led  to  the  extraordinary  mis- 
sion to  London,  and  briefly  notices  the  treaty  the  ministers  had 
been  induced  to  make  against  their  instructions,  and  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  objections  to  it,  which  had  induced  his 
prompt  rejection  of  it.  That  the  ministers  had  been  therefore 
instructed  to  renew  their  negotiations,  and  whilst  we  were 
awaiting  the  result,  the  frigate  Chesapeake  was  attacked  by 
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an  order  from  a  British  admiral.     He  then  mentions  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  government. 

He  said  that  these  aggressions  of  the  British  continued  by 
their  ships  remaining  within  our  waters,  by  habitual  violations 
of  its  jurisdiction,  and  by  putting  to  death  one  of  the  four  men 
taken  from  the  Chesapeake.     That  it  had  moreover  interdicted 
all  trade  by  neutrals  between  ports  not  in  amity  with  them,  by 
which,  as  they  are  at  war  with  nearly  every  nation  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean, our  vessels  were  compelled  either  to 
sacrifice  their  cargoes  at  the  first  port,  or  return  home  without 
a  market.    Our  differences  with  Spain  were  still  unsettled.    To 
former  causes  of  complaint  was  then  added  a  decree  similar  to 
that  of  France,  of  Nov.  21,  1806.     With  all  other  powers  our 
relations  were  pacific,  though  with  some  of  the  Indian  nations 
of  the  north-west,  fermentations  were  observed  soon  after  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake.     The  money  appropriated  for  forti- 
fications had  been  expended  on  New  York,  the  Chesapeake, 
and  New  Orleans.     The  gunboats  had  been  chiefly  assigned  to 
the  same  places,  and  he  suggests  that  the  seamen  of  the  United 
States  should  be  formed  into  a  special  militia  for  manning  the 
gunboats.     He  also  informs  them  that  as  soon  as  peace  was  en- 
dangered, he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  provide  military  stores, 
without  waiting  for  the  previous  sanction  of  law,  which  course 
he  trusted  they  would  approve:  that  he  had  called  on  the  states 
for  quotas  of  militia  to  be  in  readiness  for  present  defence,  and 
volunteers  had  offered  themselves  with  alacrity.     He  mentions 
the  measures  taken  to  defeat  Burr's  enterprise,  and  their  suc- 
cess: and  adds,  that  he  should  lay  before  them  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  which  tried  the  principal  offenders,  that  they  might 
be  "enabled  to  judge  whether  the  defect  was  in  the  testimony, 
the  law,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  apply  or  originate 
the  remedy." 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  for  the  preceding  year  had 
amounted  to  near  16,000,000  dollars,  which,  with  the  money 
previously  in  the  treasury,  had  been  sufficient,  after  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  to  discharge  more  than  4,000,000 
of  the  debt,  being  all  which  was  then  redeemable,  and  left  in 
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the  treasury  8,500,000  dollars,  a  part  of  which  he  suggests 
might  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  national  defence. 

In  the  House  that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to 
aggressions  by  foreign  armed  vessels  within  our  ports  and 
waters,  and  to  measures  necessary  for  defence,  was  referred  to 
a  committee,  who,  on  the  17th  of  November,  made  their  report, 
in  which,  after  detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  attack  of  the 
Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  and  the  result,  say,  that 
until  the  answer  to  the  demand  that  had  been  made  for  repara- 
tion was  received,  and  it  was  seen  whether  the  outrage  received 
the  sanction  of  the  British  government  or  not,  they  decline  re- 
commending the  course  proper  to  be  pursued.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  as  there  had  been  repeated  aggressions  before  and 
since,  within  our  waters,  by  capturing  vessels,  impressing  sea- 
men, and  denouncing  threats  against  the  inhabitants,  they  think 
it  expedient  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  protection  of 
the  ports  and  harbours;  and  they  formally  declare  the  attack 
on  the  Chesapeake,  and  the  subsequent  continuance  of  the 
British  squadron  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
president's  proclamation,  to  be  flagrant  violations  of  their  juris- 
diction. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  the  president,  in  a  confidential 
message,  transmitted  to  both  Houses  a  proclamation  of  the  king 
of  Great  Britain,  dated  the  16th  of  October,  1807,  in  which  all 
"British  seamen  in  foreign  service,  whether  on  board  of  public 
or  merchant  ships,  are  required  to  return  home,  and  all  com- 
manders of  ships  of  war  are  commanded  to  stop  all  such  persons 
who  shall  be  so  employed  on  any  foreign  merchant  ship,  but  to 
commit  no  unnecessary  violence  to  the  vessel  or  rest  of  the  crew: 
and  to  demand  of  foreign  public  ships  any  British  subjects  serv- 
ing on  board,  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  communicate  it  to  the 
British  minister  resident,  or  the  lords  of  the  admiralty."  This 
class  of  persons  are  further  warned  that  letters  of  naturalization, 
granted  them  by  foreign  states,  could  not  divest  them  of  their 
natural  allegiance,  but  a  pardon  was  granted  to  those  who 
should  withdraw  themselves  from  the  foreign  service,  and  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance,  and  those  who  continued  in  such  service 
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shall  be  proceeded  against;  and  those  who  enter  into  the 
service  of  any  state  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  are  declared 
guilty  of  treason. 

He  transmitted  at  the  same  time  the  official  interpretation 
which  the  Emperor  of  France,  on  the  18th  of  September,  1807, 
made  of  the  Berlin  decree,  wherein  he  declared,  it  was  said,  that 
French  armed  vessels  might  seize  on  board  neutral  vessels  not 
only  English  property,  but  all  English  merchandise  proceeding 
from  English  manufactories  or  territory;  and  that  he  merely 
postponed  the  question  whether  neutral  vessels  with  or  without 
English  merchandise  on  board,  should  be  captured  when  pro- 
ceeding to  or  from  England. 

In  addition  to  the  information  thus  transmitted  to  Congress, 
the  president  had  another  and  yet  stronger  motive  for  recom- 
mending the  embargo.  The  government  had  received  informa- 
tion through  an  authentic  private  channel,  that  the  British 
ministry  had  issued  an  order  against  neutral  commerce,  in  re- 
taliation of  the  Berlin  decree:  which  information  was  confirmed 
by  a  ministerial  English  newspaper  received  at  the  same  time.* 

In  consequence  of  these  hostile  edicts,  so  ruinous  to  American 
commerce  and  seamen,  he  recommended  to  Congress  an  em- 
bargo on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  subject  was  im- 
mediately discussed  in  both  Houses  in  secret  session;  and  a 
bill  laying  an  embargo  was  passed  on  Monday  the  22nd,  at  11 
o'clock  at  night,  by  a  vote  of  82  to  44.  A  similar  bill  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  Senate  on  the  very  day  the  subject 
was  introduced,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  6.     According  to  this  bill,  all 

*These  facts  are  stated  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Madison.  It  was  to 
these  he  alluded  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Pinckney,  American 
minister  at  London,  when  he  says,  "among  the  considerations  which 
enforced  it.  [the  embargo]  was  the  probability  of  such  decrees  as  were 
issued  by  the  British  government  on  the  11th  of  November."  But  I  am 
not  confident  whether  he  said  that  the  newspaper  contained  the  actual 
order  in  council,  or  merely  gave  clear  intimations  of  it.  Further  evi- 
dence of  this  matter,  which  had  formed  a  topic  of  party  reproach,  will 
probably  be  found  among  Mr.  Madison's  papers,  that  constitute,  proba- 
bly, the  most  valuable  repository  of  political  information  in  the  United 
States. 

Vol.  II.— 32 
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American  vessels  were  prohibited  from  sailing  from  foreign 
ports,  all  foreign  vessels  from  taking  out  cargoes,  and  all  coast- 
ing vessels  were  required  to  give  bond  to  land  their  cargoes  in 
the  United  States. 

The  embargo  was  violently  opposed  by  the  federal  party  and 
their  new  associates.  Nor  was  there  the  same  unanimity  in 
the  rest  of  the  nation  concerning  this  measure  as  there  had  been 
for  retaliating  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake.  Some  thought 
that  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  allow  foreign  ships  to  ex- 
port American  products,  whereby  the  most  important  benefits 
of  foreign  commerce  would  be  preserved  to  the  country,  and 
the  loss  arising  from  the  unprincipled  spoliations  of  the  bellige- 
rents be  avoided.  The  complaints  of  the  total  stop  that  was  thus 
put  to  foreign  commerce  were,  however,  at  first,  neither  very 
violent  nor  general;  but  all  were  disposed  to  hope  for  a  favour- 
able result  from  a  measure  which,  if  it  was  seriously  felt  by  the 
United  States,  was  believed  also  to  be  still  more  seriously  felt 
by  their  enemies. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  the  president  sent  to  both  Houses 
a  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  of  Burr  and 
his  associates,  for  the  consideration  of  Congress.  The  purpose 
for  which,  in  his  opening  message,  he  had  stated  he  should  do 
this,  had  been  peculiarly  offensive  to  the  federal  party,  and  had 
been  unacceptable  to  many  of  the  republicans,  because  they 
understood  that  part  of  the  message  as  intended  to  cast  censure 
on  the  chief  justice,  and  such  were  the  mild,  unassuming  virtues, 
and  the  remarkable  simplicity  of  manners  and  character  of  this 
eminent  man,  that  the  affection  with  which  he  inspired  all  his 
acquaintance  was,  perhaps,  yet  greater  than  their  respect  for 
his  talents. 

Among  the  persons  involved  in  Burr's  scheme  was  John 
Smith,  a  senator  from  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  those  against  whom 
the  grand  jury  had  found  a  true  bill  at  Richmond.  As  soon  as 
he  attended  the  Senate,  November  27th,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  whether  he  should  be  permitted  to  hold  his 
seat  in  that  bodv.  On  the  31st  of  December,  the  committee 
having  made  a  report?  against  him,  he  was  allowed  to  defend 
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himself  against  the  report  there  adduced,  by  counsel,  and  by  ad- 
ducing testimony,  both  written  and  oral.  After  the  evidence 
was  heard,  and  several  postponements  of  the  investigation  at  his 
instance,  the  question  of  his  expulsion  was  t'dken  on  the  9th  of 
April,  when,  there  being  19  yeas  and  10  nays,  and  consequently 
not  two-thirds  for  his  expulsion,  it  was  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive. Notwithstanding  this  narrow  escape,  he  kept  his  seat  and 
voted  during  the  remainder  of  the  session,  but  on  returning 
home  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  day  after  Mr.  Canning  had  received 
the  proposal  of  the  American  ministers  to  renew  the  negotia- 
tion for  a  treaty,  he  informed  Mr.  Monroe,  in  a  note,  of  a  trans- 
action off  the  coast  of  America,  between  a  ship  of  war  of  his 
Majesty  and  an  American  frigate,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost, 
on  board  the  frigate,  expressed  his  sincere  concern  for  the  re- 
sult, and  assured  him  that  if  the  British  officers  should  have 
been  culpable,  the  most  prompt  and  ample  reparation  should  be 
afforded. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Mr.  Monroe  acknowledged  Mr.  Can- 
ning's note,  which  gave  him  the  only  information  he  had  of 
the  transaction  mentioned,  and  expressed,  with  his  regret,  his 
satisfaction  that  the  occurrence  was  unauthorized;  and  two 
days  afterwards,  he  tells  Mr.  Canning  that  though,  without  in- 
structions from  his  government,  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  mention  the 
attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  particulars  of  which  he  states, 
he  forbears  to  mingle  other  causes  of  complaint  with  this,  and 
trusts  that  the  British  government  will  promptly  disavow  the 
act,  and  give  assurance  that  the  officer  who  is  responsible  for  it 
will  receive  punishment. 

Mr.  Canning  replied  on  the  3d  of  August  that,  after  the  assu- 
rance he  had  already  given  that  his  majesty's  readiness  to 
make  reparation  for  any  injury  done  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  States,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  such  reparation  was  due, 
he  was  surprised  at  the  tone  of  Mr.  Monroe's  note.  He  de- 
clares that  his  majesty  has  never  maintained  the  right  to  search 
ships  of  war  for  deserters,  and  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
act  rests  solely  on  this  pretension,  his  majesty  has  no  difficulty 
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in  disavowing  the  act,  and  in  manifesting  his  displeasure.  In 
conclusion  he  remarks,  that  as  Mr.  Monroe  does  not  think  the 
present  a  proper  occasion  to  mingle  other  causes  of  complaint 
with  this,  he  laments  that  he  did  not  abstain  from  alluding  to 
them. 

The  next  day,  August  4th,  Mr.  Monroe  communicated  to  his 
own  government  what  had  passed  between  him  and  the  British 
minister:  He  adds,  "Such  is  the  state  of  the  country  at  the 
present  crisis,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  will  be  its 
course  of  conduct  towards  the  United  States.  There  has  been 
at  all  times,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  a 
strong  party  here  for  extending  its  ravages  to  them.  This 
party  is  composed  of  the  ship  owners,  the  navy,  the  East  and 
West  India  merchants,  and  several  political  characters  of  great 
consideration  in  the  state.  So  powerful  is  this  combination, 
that  it  is  most  certain  that  nothing  can  be  obtained  of  the  go- 
vernment on  any  point  but  what  may  be  extorted  by  necessity." 

On  the  8th  of  August,  Mr.  Canning  inquires  of  Mr.  Monroe 
whether  the  president's  proclamation,  which  appeared  in  an 
inofficial  paper,  was  authentic,  and  whether  the  government 
of  the  United  States  meant  to  carry  it  into  effect,  without 
waiting  for  an  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Monroe  replied  the  next  day  that  he  had  not  yet 
received  any  instructions  from  his  government,  but  would  give 
full  information  as  soon  as  it  was  obtained.  Mr.  Monroe  having 
at  length  received  instructions,  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Can- 
ning on  the  3d  of  September,  and  on  the  7th,  formally  opens 
the  negotiation  by  letter,  and  asks  reparation,  which  he  en- 
forces by  various  arguments  and  considerations. 

Mr.  Canning  replies  on  the  23d.  Adverting  to  the  president's 
proclamation,  he  insists  that  so  far  as  the  United  States  have 
taken  measures  of  retaliation  into  their  own  hands,  so  far  may 
the  British  government  take  those  measures  into  account  in  the 
estimate  of  reparation.  He  inquires  also  whether  the  procla- 
mation would  be  withdrawn  on  the  king's  disavowal  of  the  act. 
He  says  that  the  circumstances  which  may  have  led  admiral 
Berkelv  to  commit  an  act  of  hostility,  if  thcv  ''cannot   justify, 
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may  possibly  extenuate  it,"  and  consequently  make  a  part  of 
the  present  question;  for  if  the  men  taken  were  British  subjects, 
the  refusal  to  deliver  them  up  might  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
hostility  by  the  United  States,  and  though  the  act  of  the  British 
officer  would  still  be  unauthorized,  it  would  materially  affect 
the  question  as  between  government  and  government.  He  re- 
grets that  Mr.  Monroe  has  mingled  with  this  subject,  that  of 
the  impressment  of  seamen  from  merchant  vessels.  He  never- 
theless, does  discuss  it,  and  justifies  the  practice  on  usage  and 
reason.  He  alleges  that  his  government  has  no  indisposition  to 
discuss,  at  a  proper  time,  the  regulations  which  may  preserve 
the  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  guard  the  United  States  against 
their  abuse;  but  he  suggests  that  the  adjustment  of  the  present 
difference,  and  the  healing;  of  the  national  honour,  ought  not  to 
be  dependent  on  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  has  hitherto 
been  found  so  difficult.  He  then  states  that  he  is  prepared  to 
discuss  the  case  of  the  Leopard  and  Chesapeake,  and  if  Mr. 
Monroe  could  not  discuss  this  subject  separately,  without  blend- 
ing with  it  the  right  of  searching  merchant  vessels  for  deserters, 
however  Great  Britain  may  be  disposed  to  enter  into  the  latter 
discussion  at  a  proper  time,  its  consent  to  enter  into  it  cannot 
be  extorted  as  the  price  of  an  amicable  adjustment.  In  that 
case,  it  would  be  unavailing  for  the  present,  to  continue  the 
discussion,  and  a  minister  would  be  forthwith  sent  to  America  with 
instructions  for  bringing  this  dispute  to  a  conclusion,  but  with- 
out power  to  treat  of  the  subject  of  searching  merchant  vessels. 

On  the  29th,  Mr.  Monroe  replied  that  his  instructions  impli- 
citly required  him  to  blend  the  two  questions,  which  were  deem- 
ed inseparable  for  any  useful  purpose,  especially  as  in  this  way 
alone  could  a  remedy  be  provided  for  the  injuries  of  which  both 
parties  complain.  The  proclamation  is  accounted  for  and  justi- 
fied by  the  repeated  violations  of  neutrality  committed  before 
and  after  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake.  They  were  measures 
of  precaution  and  not  of  retaliation.  He  has  no  objection  to 
the  sending  a  minister  to  the  United  States,  and  would  apprise 
his  government  of  it. 

This  correspondence  terminated  the  mission  of  Mr.  Monroe, 
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who,  having  no  hopes  of  concluding  a  new  treaty,  or  even  of 
obtaining  reparation  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  left 
London  early  in  November,  and  reached  Richmond  in  Decem- 
ber, during  the  session  of  the  general  assembly.  As  he  had  been 
very  popular,  while  he  was  governor  of  the  state,  he  met  with 
a  cordial  reception  from  the  members  of  the  legislature,  from 
the  people  generally,  and  more  especially  from  those  who 
had  preferred  him  to  Mr.  Madison  for  the  presidential  chair. 
These  consisted  of  the  discontented  members  of  the  republican 
party,  and  a  few  warm  personal  friends,  who  were  determined 
diligently  to  improve  the  kind  feelings  called  forth  to  welcome 
his  return,  and  to  spare  no  efforts  to  advance  his  claims  to  the 
presidency. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  a  minister  from  England,  Mr.  Rose, 
arrived  at  Norfolk  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  adjusting  the  mis- 
understanding relative  to  the  Chesapeake.  He  remained  some 
days  on  board  the  frigate  which  brought  him  over,  and  then 
took  passage  in  a  packet  for  Washington. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  English  envoy  at  Washington,  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  secretary  of  state,  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  was  precluded  by  his  instructions  from  entering 
on  the  subject  of  reparation  until  the  president's  proclamation 
was  withdrawn,  as  injurious  in  its  effects,  and  which,  if  perse- 
vered in,  evinced  a  spirit  of  hostility:  and  that  from  the  orders  to 
navy  officers  in  the  king's  proclamation  of  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober, there  is  no  grounds  for  the  interdiction  of  British  vessels 
by  way  of  precaution.  He  objects  to  mingle  any  other  discus- 
sion with  the  encounter  between  the  Leopard  and  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  says  Mr.  Monroe  had  originally  assented  to  this 
course. 

Mr.  Madison  replied  on  the  5th  of  March.  He  said  that  be- 
fore the  proclamation  could  be  considered,  satisfaction  should  be 
made  for  the  aggression  which  preceded  it.  This  was  agree- 
able to  the  order  of  time,  of  reason,  and  of  usage,  and  maintain- 
ed by  Great  Britain  herself,  in  analogous  cases.  But  as  Mr. 
Rose  had  offered  explanations,  it  accorded  with  the  candour  of 
the  president  to  review  them.     The  several  aggressions  which 
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occasioned  the  proclamation  are  then  noticed  in  detail.  [The 
case  of  the  Cambrian,  Captain  Bradley — of  the  Leander,  Cap- 
tain Whitby,  and  the  Leopard,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  con- 
duct of  Captain  Douglas.]  He  urges  that  the  president,  having 
felt  himself  thus  obliged  to  resort  to  this  precautionary  measure, 
lost  no  time  in  representing  it  to  the  British  government,  and  to 
ask  reparation,  and  he  had  the  greater  reason  to  expect  it  from 
the  course  pursused  by  Great  Britain  herself,  who,  on  similar 
occasions,  had  always  required  things  to  be  replaced  in  their 
former  condition  before  counter  complaints  were  heard.  The 
example  of  Turk's  Island,  in  1764,  of  Nootka  Sound,  in  1789, 
and  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  1770,  were  adduced.  Reasons  are 
then  assigned  why  the  subject  of  impressment  generally  should 
be  associated  with  reparation.  1.  Because  the  two  subjects 
rested  on  kindred  principles.  2.  From  the  desire  to  improve  a 
particular  incident  into  an  occasion  of  restoring  harmony,  and 
3.  Because  the  liberal  character  of  the  propositions  intended  to 
be  made,  could  not  have  failed  to  meet  the  concurrence  of  the 
British  government.  He  regretted  that  the  step  he  had  taken 
for  a  more  enlarged  accommodation,  should  become  a  bar  to 
the  adjustment  of  the  more  recent  cause  of  difference.  He 
was,  however,  consoled  with  the  hope  that,  on  the  arrival  of 
a  special  mission,  the  adjustment  of  one  of  the  great  points  in 
controversy  might  be  confidently  expected:  and  the  president, 
to  facilitate  this  object,  having  consented  to  separate  the  two 
subjects,  he  sees  with  surprise  and  regret  that  the  first  step 
towards  the  adjustment  was  to  come  from  us. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  requisition  is  made,  are  then  ex- 
amined. The  disavowal;  the  assurances  that  the  reparation 
will  be  satisfactory;  and  that  the  continuance  of  the  proclama- 
tion was  an  act  of  hostility,  and  they  are  shown  not  to  warrant 
the  demand.  On  these  grounds  the  president  might  have  closed 
the  negotiation  with  the  reply  first  given,  but  anxious  to  testify 
his  moderation  and  restore  harmony  between  the  two  nations, 
he  is  willing,  on  Mr.  Rose's  disclosing  the  terms  of  reparation 
which  he  thinks  will  be  satisfactory,  and  their  appearing  to  be 
so,  to  make  the  repeal  of  the  proclamation  of  the  same  date  as 
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of  the  reparation.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  he  may  find,  on  a 
reconsideration  of  his  instructions,  that  they  allow  him  to  take 
this  course. 

Mr.  Rose,  on  the  17th,  answered,  that  on  giving  the  subject 
the  fullest  consideration,  he  must  decline  the  negotiation  on  the 
terms  offered,  as  contrary  to  his  positive  instructions,  and  that 
as  the  terms  proposed  by  him  are  rejected,  his  mission  is  termi- 
nated. 

With  a  view  of  removing  all  misapprehensions  of  his  ma- 
jesty's demands,  he  reviews  the  transaction  which  has  occasion- 
ed these  discussions.  He  insists  that  the  disavowal  of  the  act 
was  sufficient  to  cause  the  revocation  of  the  proclamation, 
which,  if  justifiable  in  the  first  moment  of  irritation,  could  not 
be  continued  except  in  a  spirit  o(  hostility;  that,  either  as  a 
measure  of  retaliation,  or  a  means  of  compelling  reparation,  it 
was  inadmissible;  and  as  a  measure  of  precaution  against  acts  of 
violence  apprehended,  it  could  not  give  as  effectual  security  as 
is  afforded  by  his  majesty's  assurances  of  his  friendly  disposition, 
bv  his  disavowal,  and  by  his  orders  to  his  officers.  If  these 
securities  are  of  any  value,  the  necessity  for  further  precaution 
does  not  exist,  if  they  are  of  none,  then  that  mutual  confidence 
is  wanting,  without  which  there  can  be  no  negotiation. 

He  vindicates  the  conduct  of  the  naval  commanders  in  these 
waters  since  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  indicating  forbear- 
ance, and  as  justified  by  the  fact  that  an  enemy's  squadron 
was  harboured  in  them.  He  maintains  that  the  course  formerly 
pursued  by  Great  Britain  was  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as 
at  present — she  refusing  to  treat  so  long  as  hostility  was  manifest- 
ed towards  her.  He  states  the  reasons  why  the  affair  of  the 
Chesapeake  was  considered  as  the  cause  of  the  proclamation,  on 
the  offensive  tone  of  which  he  animadverts:  and  that  if  other 
alleged  injuries  also  constituted  a  part  of  the  ground,  then  it  ought 
to  have  been  so  stated  in  the  demand  for  reparation  in  Septem- 
ber last,  especially  as  the  proclamation  had  been  the  subject  of 
remonstrance  by  the  British  envoy  at  Washington.  After  this 
it  neither  could  be  expected  that  the  proclamation  would  be 
overlooked,  nor  after  what  had  passed  between  Mr.  Monroe  and 
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Mr.  Canning,  that  the  American  government  would  blend  other 
subjects  with  the  discussion  of  this;  especially  too  as  in  such 
cases  public  ministers  have  been  generally  restricted  to  the 
precise  matter  of  difference.  He  forbears,  therefore,  to  make 
those  comments  on  the  transactions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Madison, 
which  his  personal  knowledge  would  enable  him  to  do.  For 
the  same  reason  he  forbears  to  discuss  the  right  of  searching 
merchant  ships  for  British  seamen,  a  claim  which  Great  Britain 
has  always  asserted,  and  founds  on  a  principle  of  universal  law. 
He  says  that  the  other  topics  in  his  previous  letter  were  urged 
by  him  as  proofs  of  his  majesty's  amicable  disposition,  but  not 
as  foundations  of  right,  on  which  he  rested  his  claim  to  the  re- 
vocation. He  denies  that  the  first  step  in  the  proposed  adjust- 
ment is  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States,  as  that  had  already 
been  taken  by  Great  Britain.  He  had  transmitted  to  his  go- 
vernment the  exposition  views  contained  in  Mr.  Madison's  letter, 
and  it  would  be  for  them  to  determine  what  obligations  remain 
to  be  fulfilled  by  her,  whether  her  conduct  has  justified  the 
continuance  of  a  hostile  edict,  and  whether  the  present  nego- 
tiation ought  to  be  resumed.  This  letter  closed  the  correspon- 
dence, and  Mr.  Rose,  about  the  last  of  March,  embarked  for 
England  in  the  same  frigate  which  had  brought  him  out. 

The  two  parties  divided  on  the  subject  of  this  correspondence, 
as  on  every  other  political  question,  and  while  most  of  the  fede- 
ral party  thought  the  administration  wrong,  in  not  promptly 
revoking  the  proclamation,  there  was,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the 
republican  party  who  did  not  think  it  right.  The  former  re- 
newed their  oft-repeated  complaint  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  in- 
dulging his  ancient  animosity  against  England,  and  furthering 
the  views  of  France;  and  that  the  embargo  lately  resorted  to 
was  recommended  to  the  majority  chiefly  by  its  operating  more  in- 
juriously on  England  than  her  enemies.  It  was,  however,  soon 
manifest  to  all  that  had  this  matter  been  adjusted,  it  would  have 
done  but  little  towards  removing  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
country  was  involved  inits  foreign  relations.  France  and  England, 
in  their  deadly  conflict,  had  now  adopted  a  new  course  of  policy 
towards  neutrals,  and  instead  of  either  of  them  trying  to  con- 
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ciliate  their  favour  and  appropriate  to  itself  the  benefits  of 
their  trade  and  friendship,  they  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
who  could  commit  the  most  flagrant  violations  of  the  neutral's 
rights,  and  if  they  could  thereby  not  compel  him  to  take  sides 
in  the  war,  how  they  might,  by  preying  on  his  commerce,  most 
profit  by  his  neutrality. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  the  president  communicated  to  both 
Houses  the  orders  in  council  passed  by  the  British  government 
the  11th  of  November  preceding.  By  the  most  important  of 
these  orders,  that  of  which  the  administration  had  been  for 
some  weeks  inofficially  informed,  all  the  ports  of  France  and 
her  allies,  and  those  from  which  the  British  flag  was  excluded, 
were  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as  if  they  were  in  a 
state  of  blockade.  All  trade  in  the  produce  or  manufactures 
of  such  ports  and  places,  was  declared  unlawful,  and  vessels  en- 
gaged in  it  are  declared  lawful  prize,,  with  the  single  exception 
that  neutrals  were  permitted  to  transport  certain  merchandise 
from  such  ports  to  British  ports,  or  for  their  own  consumption. 
By  another  order  of  the  same  date,  a  general  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  ports  of  her  enemies  is  allowed  to  nations 
in  amity  with  her;  and  by  a  third,  the  sale  of  ships  by  a  bellige- 
rent to  a  neutral  is  declared  illegal. 

By  the  first  order  all  trade  with  the  ports  of  an  enemy  was 
forbidden,  except  1.  Trade  to  and  from  those  ports  direct  to  the 
ports  of  a  neutral,  and  from  British  free  ports  so  far  as  their 
regulations  permit.  2.  Trade  from  or  to  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
Gibraltar  or  Malta,  or  ports  of  his  majesty's  allies.  3.  Vessels 
having  on  board  "certificates  of  origin,"  required  by  French 
regulations.  The  object  of  this  order  was  to  interdict  all  trade 
with  France,  except  what  was  wanted  for  the  consumption  of 
such  neutral  country,  or  was  carried  on  from  Great  Britain. 
The  object  of  the  second  order  was  to  repeal  the  navigation  law, 
so  far  as  to  allow  any  foreign  vessel  to  import  into  Great  Britain 
articles  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  an  enemy's  country, 
and  there  pay  a  duty;  and  to  re-export  all  merchandise  so  ex- 
ported, except  sugar,  coffee,  wine,  brandy,  and  tobacco.  All 
the  orders  professed  to  be  retaliatory. 
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France  finding  her  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights  thus  imi- 
tated and  counteracted  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  17th  of  De- 
cember issued  a  decree,  which  went  a  step  farther,  and  vir- 
tually interdicted  all  neutral  trade  whatever.  This  was  the 
Milan  decree,  so  called  like  the  Berlin  decree,  from  the  place 
where  it  was  issued  by  Napoleon.  After  referring  to  the 
British  order  of  the  11th  of  November,  and  commenting  on  its 
effect  in  giving  to  Great  Britain  the  unlimited  dominion  of  the 
ocean,  it  declares  that  whatever  vessel  submits  to  be  searched 
by  an  English  ship,  or  to  a  voyage  to  England,  or  shall  have 
paid  any  tax,  is  thereby  denationalized,  and  the  same,  wherever 
found,  whether  in  port  or  at  sea,  are  declared  lawful  prize,  as 
are  also  all  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  British  ports.  These  de- 
crees are  to  be  abrogated  as  soon  as  England  returns  to  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations.  Spain  soon  afterwards  passed 
similar  decrees.  And  they  were  communicated  to  Congress  by 
the  president  on  the  17th  of  March,  1808. 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  the  president  transmitted  to  both 
Houses  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Rose, 
the  instructions  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinckney,  and  their  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Canning.  He  at  the  same  time  sent  all 
the  papers  connected  with  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  and  referring  to  his  former  requests  that 
the  part  of  these  papers  formerly  communicated  should  not  be 
published,  as  tending  to  check  the  freedom  of  communication, 
he  says  that  as  this  caution  has  furnished  occasion  for  dissemi- 
nating unfounded  suspicions,  he  requests  that  the  whole  might 
be  published. 

Among  the  other  sources  of  embarrassment  and  vexation 
which  assailed  Mr.  Jefferson  at  this  time,  was  the  coolness  which 
naturally  arose  between  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  relative  positions  they  occupied  as  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Monroe's  claims  being  earnestly 
pressed  by  the  republican  minority,  and  a  few  warm  personal 
friends,  soon  after  his  arrival,  both  parties  in  the  legislature  pre- 
pared for  a  trial  of  strength,  after  the  usual  efforts  to  operate 
on  the  minds  of  the  members,  as  well  as  of  the  public,  by  news- 
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paper  essays,  and  by  personal  influence;  and  on  the  23d  of 
January,  the  friends  of  each  in  the  legislature  of  Virginia  sepa- 
rately assembled;  those  of  Mr.  Monroe  at  the  capital,  and  those 
of  Mr.  Madison  at  the  Bell  tavern,  when  it  appeared  that  of  the 
whole  number  at  the  latter  place,  124  were  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Madison,  and  of  the  57  at  the  capital  47  were  for  Mr.  Monroe 
and  10  for  Mr.  Madison.  This  was  decisive  of  the  sentiments 
of  Virginia,  as  well  as  of  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Monroe,  since 
it  was  known  that,  without  the  vote  of  his  own  state,  he  could 
not  possibly  succeed.* 

It  appearing  that  nearly  all  the  supporters  of  the  admi- 
nistration were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Monroe,  with 
others,  naturally  inferred  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had  the  same 
preference,  and  he  regarded  it  as  inconsistent  with  his  equal 
claims  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  friendship.  As  the  warmest  of  his 
partisans  were  also  disaffected  towards  the  president,  they 
did  all  they  could  to  widen  the  breach,  and  represented  him 
as  influenced  by  a  systematic  design  of  making  Mr.  Madison 
his  successor,  in  rejecting  the  British  treaty,  in  prolonging  Mr. 
Monroe's  stay  in  England,  and  in  other  executive  measures. 
The  publications  which  were  daily  appearing  in  the  journals 
had  a  direct  tendency  still  further  to  foster  these  feelings  of 
jealousy,  and  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  wish  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  friendship  to  Mr.  Madison  without  violating  those  that  were 
due  to  his  competitor. 

In  a  letter  of  the  18th  of  February  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  con- 
cerning some  articles  which  Mr.  Monroe  had  purchased  for  him 
in  England,  he  thus  adverts  to  the  subject:  "I  see  with  infinite 
grief  a  contest  arising  between  yourself  and  another,  who  have 
been  very  dear  to  each  other,  and  equally  so  to  me.  I  sincerely 
pray  that  these  dispositions  may  not  be  affected  between  you; 
with  me  I  confidently  trust  they  will  not.  For  independently 
of  the  dictates  of  public  duty,  which  prescribes  neutrality  to 
me,  my  sincere  friendship  for  you  both  will  insure  its  sacred 

*  A  caucus  of  the  republican  members  of  Congress  was  held  on  the 
same  night  at  Washington,  when  James  Madison  received  83  votes. 
George  Clinton  3,  and  James  Monroe  3. 
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observance.  I  suffer  no  one  to  converse  with  me  on  the  subject. 
I  alreadv  perceive  my  old  friend  Clinton  estranging  himself 
from  me.  No  doubt  lies  are  carried  to  him,  as  they  will  be  to 
the  other  two  candidates,  under  forms  which,  however  false,  he 
can  scarcely  question.  Yet  I  have  been  equally  careful  as  to 
him  also,  never  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject."  After  guarding 
him  against  the  effect  of  political  controversy  in  separating 
friends,  and  speaking  of  his  own  wish  for  private  life,  he  adds: 
"But  my  wish  for  retirement  is  not  stronger  than  that  of  carry- 
ing into  it  the  affections  of  all  my  friends.  I  have  ever  viewed 
Mr.  Madison  and  yourself  as  two  principal  pillars  of  my  happi- 
ness. Were  either  to  be  withdrawn,  I  should  consider  it  as 
among  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  assail  my  future 
peace  of  mind." 

Mr.  Monroe  having  soon  after  answered  this  letter,  and  ex- 
pressed without  disguise  his  sense  of  ill  treatment,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, in  reply,  adverts  to  his  several  causes  of  complaint  in  detail. 
1st.  As  to  the  appointment  of  an  associate  in  the  mission  of 
England.     This,  he  says,  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the 
government,  and  that  all  great  occasions  had  produced  extra- 
ordinary missions,  yet  he  himself  was  opposed  to  it   in  Mr. 
Monroe's  case,  and  only  yielded  to  what  was  informally  intimat- 
ed to  him  as  the  wish,  first  of  the  Senate,  and  that  not  proving 
sufficient,  then  of  the  members  of  the  House:  and  it  was  wished, 
partly  on  account  of  the  effect  it  would  be  likely  to  have  on  the 
British  government,  and  partly  because  it  would  lessen  the  re- 
sponsibility in  case  of  a  failure.    2nd.  As  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  treaty  was  received.     He  disclaims  the  newspaper  accounts, 
and  affirms  that,  while  he  from  the  first  declared  that  it  would 
not  be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  because  it  contained  no  provision 
against  impressment,  he  had  never  failed  to  justify  the  negotia- 
tors by  expressing  his  conviction  that  it  was  all  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, and  by  stating  that  as  they  had  informed  the  British  commis- 
sioner their  government  could  not  be  pledged  to  ratify  it,  it  could, 
therefore,  be  regarded  only  as  a  projet.     That  it  had  not  been 
made  known,  and  would  not  now  have  been  given  to  the  public 
if  it  had  not  been  previously  communicated  from  England,    He 
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then  cautions  him  against  listening  to  the  malignant  suggestions 
of  party  rancour.  "I  perceive,  he  says,  that  the  most  insidious 
falsehoods  are  daily  carried  to  you,  as  they  are  brought  to  me, 
to  engage  us  in  the  passions  of  our  informers,  and  stated  so  posi- 
tively and  plausibly  as  to  make  even  doubt  a  rudeness  to  the 
narrator;  who,  imposed  on  himself,  has  no  other  than  the  friendly 
view  of  putting  us  on  our  guard.  My  answer  is  invariably,  that 
my  knowledge  of  your  character  is  better  testimony  to  me  of  a 
negative,  than  any  affirmative  which  my  informant  did  not  hear 
from  yourself  with  his  own  ears.  In  fact,  when  you  shall  have 
been  a  little  longer  among  us,  you  will  find  that  little  is  to  be 
believed  which  interests  the  prevailing  passions,  and  happens 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  senses.  Let  us  not  then,  my  dear 
friend,  embark  our  happiness  and  our  affections  on  the  ocean  of 
slander,  of  falsehood,  and  of  malice  on  which  our  credulous 
friends  are  floating." — He  thus  asserts  his  neutrality.  "In  the 
present  contest  in  which  you  are  concerned,  I  feel  no  passion,  I 
take  no  part,  I  express  no  sentiment;*  whichever  of  my  friends 
is  called  to  the  supreme  cares  of  the  nation,  I  know  that  they 
will  be  wisely  and  faithfully  administered,  and  as  far  as  my  in- 
dividual conduct  can  influence,  they  shall  be  cordially  sup- 
ported." 

His  communication  on  the  22nd  of  March,  of  the  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Rose  the  British  envoy,  was  a  refutation  of  the 
false  representations  which  the  federal  papers  had  made  of  the 
cause  of  his  failure,  and  which  had  received  the  countenance  of 
some  of  the  opposition  members;  and  in  noticing  this  matter 
to  Mr.  Lincoln,  he  tells  him  that  the  embargo  appeared  to  be 
approved  even  by  the  federalists,  in  every  quarter  except 
Massachusetts.  He  then  considered  that  there  was  no  alter- 
native between  the  embargo  and  war,  and  that  when  Con- 
gress met  in  the  following  December,  if  France  and  England 
persisted  in  their  decrees  and  orders,  "they  would  have  to  decide 

*  He  is,  however,  careful  not  to  say  that  he  had  no  preference:  for  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  thought  Mr.  Madison  had  prior  claims  to 
those  of  Mr.  Monroe,  if  upon  no  other  ground,  at  least  upon  that  of 
seniority. 
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at  what  point  of  time  the  embargo  continued  becomes  a  greater 
evil  than  war." 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  president  sent  a  confidential  mes- 
sage to  Congress  upon  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  England 
and  France,  but  he,  four  days  afterwards,  suggested  to  the  two 
houses  the  expediency  of  making  a  part  of  them  public,  as  he 
believed  that  the  confidence  and  union  of  the  people  would  be 
strengthened  by  their  publication.  These  documents  were  a 
letter  from  M.  Champagny  to  General  Armstrong,  and  another 
from  Mr.  Erskine  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

Mr.  Erskine's  letter  is  dated  Feb.  23,  1808.  He  transmits 
the  orders  in  council  which  have  been  mentioned,  and  says  that 
his  majesty  had  hitherto  forborne  to  recur  to  measures  of  retali- 
ation in  the  expectation  that  neutral  nations  would  have  resist- 
ed the  French  decrees.  That  he  would  have  been  justified  in 
declaring  the  coast  of  all  France  and  her  allies  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  but  being  desirous  of  lessening  the  inconvenince  to 
neutrals,  as  far  as  the  principle  of  retaliation  would  permit,  he 
had  made  many  material  exceptions  in  their  favour,  so  as  to 
allow  of  an  unrestricted  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  colonies  of  the  enemy,  which  was  a  concession  of  general  bel- 
ligerent right.  The  exportation  of  the  colonial  produce  of  the 
enemy,  instead  of  being  altogether  prohibited,  according  to  the 
example  of  France,  was  permitted  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
and  a  re-exportation  was  also  permitted  on  the  payment  of  a  duty. 
The  object  of  this  duty  was  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  obtaining 
the  produce  of  his  own  colonies  cheaper  than  that  of  the  British 
colonies.  America  has  no  other  interest  in  this  than  in  advancing 
what  she  could  afterwards  indemnify  herself  for.  Another  relax- 
ation was,  that  all  American  products,  except  cotton,  might  be 
imported  into  France  through  the  British  dominions  without  a 
duty.  He  then  contrasts  these  orders  with  the  French  decrees 
as  to  their  operation  on  neutrals.  He  expresses  the  earnest 
desire  of  his  majesty  to  see  the  commerce  of  the  world  restored 
to  its  ancient  freedom. 

Mr.  Champagny's  letter  to  General  Armstrong  is  dated  Janu- 
ary 15,  1808.     He  justifies  the  French  decrees  by  the  course 
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pursued  by  England;  and  he  asks,  since  England  respects  no  law, 
how  they  could  be  respected  with  regard  to  her?  He  says  that 
the  United  States  have,  more  than  any  other  power,  cause  of 
complaint  against  her;  and  since  the  order  of  the  11th  of  Novem- 
ber, the  emperor  had  no  doubt  of  a  declaration  of  war  against 
her  by  the  United  States.  That  it  was  peculiarly  their  interest  to 
cause  the  maritime  law  to  be  re-established.  War  then  in  fact 
existed  between  England  and  the  United  States,  and  his  majesty 
considered  it  as  declared  from  the  day  on  which  England  published 
her  decrees.  Under  that  persuasion  he  had  not  taken  any  defi- 
nitive measures  towards  the  American  vessels  brought  into 
French  ports.  They  were  merely  sequestered  "until  a  decision 
could  be  had  thereon,  according  to  the  dispositions  which 
should  be  expressed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States." 

The  committee  to  whom  these  documents,  in  addition  to  the 
correspondence  concerning  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  were 
referred^  on  the  16th  of  April  made  a  report,  in  which  they  take 
a  review  of  the  several  injuries  sustained  by  the  United  States 
from  the  belligerents  of  Europe,  and  they  notice  1.  The  British 
order  of  June,  1803,  unlawfully  restricting  the  trade  of  the 
United  States.  2.  The  condemnation  of  American  vessels  under 
the  rule  of  1756,  and  remark  that  though  the  decisions  under 
this  rule  had  varied  in  their  admiralty  courts,  there  were  still 
heavy  claims  for  indemnity.  3.  Blockades  not  warranted  by 
the  law  of  nations,  (which  are  specified.)  4.  Blockades  by 
British  naval  commanders.  5.  The  proclamation  of  October 
preceding,  which  authorized  the  impressment  of  British  seamen 
from  American  vessels. 

The  illegal  decrees  of  the  French  government  are  then  noticed, 
the  first  was  a  decree  of  General  Ferrand  at  St.  Domingo.  This 
decree  was  the  pretext  of  the  British  orders  of  January,  1807, 
and  November,  1807.  These  again  had  been  followed  by  the 
French  decree  of  December  the  17th. 

These  measures  made  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  interpose, 
and  they  examine  five  several  expedients: 

1.  Protection  of  commerce  by  ships  of  war. 

2.  Protection  by  armed  vessels. 
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3.  A  war  of  offence  as  well  as  defence. 

4.  A  general  suspension  of  foreign  commerce. 

5.  An  embargo  on  ships,  sailors  and  merchandise. 

Adverting  to  the  last  measure,  which  had  been  adopted  and  con- 
tinued by  reason  of  the  measures  anticipated  from  the  belligerents, 
they  say  its  expediency  was  proved  by  the  number  of  American 
vessels  captured  before  they  could  get  into  port.  The  other 
expedients  are  then  considered,  and  they  recommend,  for  the 
present,  a  continuance  of  the  embargo;  but  as  ajuster  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  belligerents  might  render  it  unnecessary, 
they  further  recommend  that  a  power  of  suspending  it  be  vested 
in  the  executive,  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Before  Congress  adjourned,  they  passed  a  law  authorizing  the 
president  to  suspend  the  embargo  act,  in  the  event  of  a  peace 
between  the  belligerents  of  Europe,  or  "if  such  changes  in  their 
measures  affecting  neutral  commerce  took  place,"  as  might 
"render  that  of  the  United  States  sufficiently  safe." 

This  law  was  passed  because  some  hope  was  then  entertained 
that  a  peace  between  France  and  England  would  be  effected  by 
the  intervention  of  Austria.  An  intimation  had  been  given  by  Na- 
poleon that  France  would  not  require  England  to  renounce  her 
maritime  principles,  nor  would  France  renounce  hers,  but  the 
question  might  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

While  the  majority  of  the  American  people  approving  the 
course  pursued  by  their  government,  were  waiting  the  effects  of 
this  suspension  of  foreign  commerce,  and  hoping  that  in  depriving 
the  belligerents  of  the  benefits  of  their  trade,  they  would  be 
made  to  share  in  the  evils  of  their  injustice,  and  thus  be  induced 
to  change  their  course,  the  inconvenience  felt  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  their  own  remedy  was  extreme,  and  put 
their  patriotism  and  firmness  to  a  severe  test.  Dependent  as  we 
were  on  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  our  redundant  products, 
now  that  we  were  not  permitted  to  export  them,  they  fell  to  half 
their  wonted  price,  and  even  less.  To  many  of  the  producers, 
they  did  not  repay  the  cost  of  production.  The  supply  of 
foreign  merchandise,  too,  which  habit  had  made  necessary,  and  of 
which  there  was  no  domestic  supply,  or  an  insufficient  one,  being 
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cut  off,  its  price  rose  proportionally  high,  and  thus  the 
expenses  of  the  agricultural  classes  increased  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  their  means  of  defraying  them  diminished.  It  bore 
still  harder  on  the  sailors  and  ship  owners,  who  were  thrown 
entirely  out  of  employment,  and  here  the  pressure  was  most 
severely  felt  in  the  states  that  were  most  addicted  to  navigation, 
for  while  it  deprived  the  agricultural  states  of  foreign  merchan- 
dise, it  deprived  the  navigating  states  of  the  means  of  making  a 
livelihood.  It  is  true  it  operated  as  a  bounty  on  manufactures 
by  making  them  scarcer  and  dearer,  but  this  at  first  benefitted 
but  a  small  proportion  of  the  community,  both  because  men 
cannot  suddenly  change  their  habits,  and  because  for  many  of 
the  most  essential  manufactures  we  had  as  yet  neither  the  skill 
nor  the  materials,  and  years  of  privation  were  to  be  endured 
before  they  could  be  supplied. 

It  is  true  also  that  the  embargo  was  of  great  temporary  advan- 
tage in  preserving  the  vast  amount  of  American  property  then 
afloat  on  the  ocean  from  the  licensed  freebooters  of  England  and 
France,  until  the  country  could  decide  on  its  course  of  policy 
and  provide  for  it.  It  was  also  severely  felt  by  the  belligerents, 
and  especially  by  England.  Her  West  India  colonies  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  most  of  their  products  of  agriculture  from 
thence,  and  it  was  supposed  that  a  supply  from  any  other  quar- 
ter was  impracticable,  without  ruin  to  the  planter.  The  United 
States  were  the  most  extensive  and  profitable  of  all  the  cus- 
tomers of  Great  Britain,  and  the  loss  of  her  trade  must  be  griev- 
ously felt  by  her  manufacturers:  yet  as  it  was  known  that  the 
measure  meant  to  bear  on  them  was  also  severely  felt  by  us, 
they  were  led  to  expect  that  this  severity  of  its  pressure 
would  compel  its  repeal;  and  thus  it  was  a  trial  between  two 
nations  who  could  suffer  longest.  In  this  contest,  however,  we  lay 
under  a  disadvantage,  which  did  not  seem  to  have  been  fairly 
appreciated  either  by  the  government  or  the  people;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  we  deprived  Great  Britain  of  the  trade  of  only  one 
nation,  while  we  deprived  ourselves  of  the  trade  of  all:  and  in 
the  next,  in  consequence  of  the  trade  remaining  to  Great  Britain, 
she  was  able  to  find  substitutes  for  the  articles  formerlv  fur- 
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nished  her  by  the  United  States,  but  we  deprived  ourselves  of 
the  means  of  finding  substitutes  for  theirs:  thus  our  adversaries 
could  procure  cotton  from  Brazil,  Egypt,  and  the  East  Indies, 
tobacco  from  South  America,  naval  stores  from  Sweden,  lumber 
from  Nova  Scotia,  grain  from  the  Baltic,  though  at  a  greater 
cost;  but  we,  exporting  nothing,  were  unable  to  import  the 
woollens,  linens,  silks,  hardware  and  pottery,  to  which  we  were 
accustomed,  and  which  we  had  not  yet  learnt  to  make. 

There  was  also  this  less  obvious  disadvantage  attending  our 
policy.  Trade  thus  forcibly  driven  into  new  directions  would 
gradually  wear  away  the  first  obstacles  and  make  a  smooth  chan- 
nel for  itself,  which  it  might  afterwards  spontaneously  retain; 
and  the  West  India  colonies  themselves,  stimulated  by  their 
necessities,  might  find  themselves  possessed  of  resources  of  which 
they  were  previously  not  aware,  and  which  they  might  be  dis- 
posed to  cherish,  on  account  of  their  being  less  precarious. 
They  might  think  that  some  additional  pecuniary  cost  was  well 
exchanged  for  the  greater  uniformity  and  steadiness  of  supply. 
This  change  did  in  fact  take  place,  and  it  was  long  after  the 
peace,  before  the  West  Indies  furnished  as  extensive  a  market 
for  American  products  as  before  the  embargo.  If  its  effect,  as 
a  measure  of  coercion,  or  as  a  means  of  appealing  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  was  doubtful,  it  was  clearly  the  most 
injurious  expedient  as  a  mere  question  of  profit  and  loss.  What- 
ever were  the  hazards  of  capture  from  the  arbitrary  edicts  of 
the  belligerents,  they  could  be  fairly  estimated  by  the  mer- 
chants, and  would  be  a  tax  upon  his  foreign  adventures,  whe- 
ther he  paid  for  insurance,  or  was  his  own  insurer.  And  no 
branch  of  commerce  would  be  begun,  certainly  none  would  be 
persevered  in,  if  it  would  not  bear  this  charge.  To  prohibit 
the  merchants,  therefore,  from  employing  their  capital  in  this 
way,  was  to  withhold  from  them  a  profit  within  their  reach,  and 
was  so  far  an  injury  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  whole  class  of 
their  customers,  whether  producers  or  consumers.  It  was  fur- 
ther injurious,  as  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts, compared  with  their  prices  abroad,  and  the  enhanced 
price  of  foreign  merchandise,  it  greatly  increased  the  profits  of 
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illicit  trade,  and  consequently  the  temptations  to  engage  in  it? 
so  that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  merchant  saw  himself  interdict- 
ed from  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation,  merely  that  the  fraudulent 
smuggler  might  be  enriched. 

It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  the  measure  was  de- 
fended by  its  advocates  not  as  the  most  profitable,  but  only  as 
preferable  to  war,  since  submission  to  the  insolent  abuses  of 
power  by  the  belligerents,  the  only  other  alternative,  was  de- 
fended by  no  one.  It  was  therefore  thought  better  to  bear  the 
evils  of  the  embargo,  for  a  time,  serious  as  they  were,  than  to 
resort  to  war.  There  was  a  chance  that  those  nations  would 
abandon  their  lawless  pretensions  when  they  were  found  hurt- 
ful to  themselves  as  well  as  their  enemies.  There  was  also  a 
chance  of  peace;  and  it  was  distinctly  foreseen  that  beyond  a 
limited  time,  war  would  be  the  preferable,  as  well  as  certain 
expedient.  It  is  yet  believed  by  some  that,  if  persevered  in  a 
little  longer,  the  first  of  these  expectations  would  have  been 
realized. 

All  these  evils  began  to  be  sensibly  felt  in  a  few  months  after 
the  embargo  was  laid,  and  their  pressure  was  steadily  increas- 
ing. In  the  violent  opposition  it  produced,  joined  to  the  general 
antipathies  of  party,  pains  were  taken  to  prove  in  the  opposi- 
tion journals  that  it  operated  more  severely  on  us  than  on  foreign 
nations.  This  was  so  natural  a  consequence  that  it  might  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  inherent  defects  of  the  policy.  It  was  in 
reference  to  this  course  that  Mr.  Jefferson  remarked  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Leib,  on  the  23d  of  June:  "They  (the  federalists)  are 
now  playing  a  game  of  the  most  mischievous  tendency,  without, 
perhaps,  being  themselves  aware  of  it.  They  are  endeavour- 
ing to  convince  England  that  we  sufFer  more  by  the  embargo 
than  they  do,  and  that  if  they  will  but  hold  out  awhile,  we 
must  abandon  it.  It  is  true,  the  time  will  come  when  we  must 
abandon  it.  But  if  this  is  before  the  repeal  of  the  orders  of 
council,  we  must  abandon  it  only  for  a  state  of  war.  The  day 
is  not  distant  when  that  will  be  preferable  to  a  longer  continu- 
ance of  the  embargo.  But  we  can  never  remove  that,  and  let 
our  vessels  go  out  and  be  taken  under  these  orders,  without 
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making  reprisal.  Yet  this  is  the  very  state  of  things  which 
these  federal  monarchists  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about;  and 
in  this  it  is  but  too  possible  they  may  succeed.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  if  we  have  war  with  England,  it  will  be  solely  produced 
by  their  measures.  I  think  that  in  two  or  three  months  we 
shall  know  what  will  be  the  issue." 

The  question  which  now  occupied  the  minds  of  all  was,  what 
course  the  country  should  pursue  in  its  present  difficulties.  The 
alternatives  were  war,  embargo,  or  submission;  and  for  the  lat- 
ter there  were  no  open,  probably  no  real  advocates.  But  the 
nation  was  greatly  divided  on  the  other  alternatives.  Many, 
especially  in  the  navigating  states,  were  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  with  any  consequence  that  might  result  from  its  re- 
peal. There  was  also  a  further  diversity  as  to  the  course  to 
be  taken  after  it  was  repealed — some  were  willing  to  let  the 
merchants  arm  and  defend  their  ships — others  were  for  open 
war,  but  here  again  they  differed.  The  federal  party  were 
generally  for  war  with  France  and  most  of  their  opponents  for 
war  with  England;  while  a  few,  regarding  the  provocations  re- 
ceived from  those  nations,  by  the  United  States,  rather  than 
their  means  of  resenting  it,  were  for  going  to  war  with  both. 
These  questions  greatly  agitated  the  public  minds,  and  engrossed 
the  journals  so  as  to  take  away  much  of  the  interest  usually  felt  in 
a  presidential  election.  Mr.  Madison  having  received  the  re- 
commendation of  a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress 
of  the  republican  party,  was  regarded  throughout  the  Union  as 
the  choice  of  that  party,  and  it  constituting  a  majority  of  the 
nation,  he  was  accordingly  elected.  Mr.  C.  C.  Pinckney  of 
South  Carolina,  was  the  candidate  of  the  federal  party,  and 
received  the  votes  of  all  the  New  England  states,  except  Ver- 
mont, the  vote  of  Delaware,  two  votes  in  Maryland  and  three 
in  North  Carolina;  making  in  all  forty-seven  votes.  George 
Clinton  received  six  of  the  nineteen  votes  of  New  York,  and 
James  Madison  all  the  rest,  amounting  to  122  votes.  George 
Clinton  was  elected  vice-president.  The  effort  made  in  Vir- 
ginia to  procure  the  vote  of  that  state  for  Mr.  Monroe  proved 
utterly  abortive,  and  his  friends  could  succeed  no  farther  than 
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to  obtain  for  him  three  votes  in  New  York,  for  the  office  of  vice- 
president. 

It  has  been  urged  by  Mr.  Jefferson's  enemies  that  he  was 
prompted  to  recommend  the  embargo  by  way  of  "a  co-operation 
with  the  French  emperor,  to  diminish,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
destroy,  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain;  and  thereby  compel 
her.  at  least,  to  make  peace,  if  not  absolutely  to  subject  her  to 
the  control  of  the  imperial  conqueror;  when  it  was  apparent 
that  the  object  of  his  ambition  was  universal  empire."  But  the 
whole  tenor  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  correspondence  and  acts  disprove 
this  injurious  imputation. 

That  one  of  the  considerations  which  recommended  the  em- 
bargo was  that  it  would  be  deeply  injurious  to  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  was  unquestionable,  and  considering  the  great 
and  continued  injuries  received  by  the  United  States  from  that 
nation,  it  would  have  implied  a  baseness  of  spirit  not  to  have 
sought  such  retaliation.  But  that  he  preferred  it  as  a  less 
evil  to  his  country  than  war,  is  equally  evident.  All  his  letters 
written  at  this  time  show  that  he  looked  to  war  as  the  cer- 
tain alternative  if  the  belligerents  continued  their  hostile  edicts, 
and  the  embargo  only  as  less  injurious  to  the  United  States  than 
war.  His  correspondence  further  shows  that  he  regarded  Bona- 
parte's usurpations  in  the  same  light  as  the  federalists  them- 
selves, and  that  as  soon  as  the  military  chieftain  threw  off  the 
mask,  and  showed  that  he  was  swayed  by  the  love  of  power  and 
self-aggrandizement,  he  lost  Mr.  Jefferson's  confidence  and  good 
will. 
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1808—1809. 

Having  seen  the  measures  of  self-defence  adopted  by  the 
United  States  against  the  worst  mischiefs  to  which  the  undis- 
criminating  fury  of  the  European  belligerents  exposed  them, 
let  us  now  see  how  these  rights  were  asserted  by  their  govern- 
ment, in  its  diplomatic  intercourse  with  those  belligerents. 

Mr.  Erskine  having,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1807,  sent  a  for- 
mal notice  of  the  Berlin  decree,  and  added,  that  his  government, 
not  exercising  that  retaliation  which  was  justifiable,  had  merely 
issued  an  order  of  January,  1807,  for  preventing  commerce  be- 
tween different  ports  of  his  enemies,  Mr.  Madison,  in  reply, 
remonstrated  against  this  order,  and  the  right  of  retaliation 
asserted  in  it;  and  Mr.  Erskine  having,  on  the  23d  of  February, 
1808,  explained  the  character  of  the  order  in  council  of  No- 
vember, 1807,  Mr.  Madison,  on  the  25th  of  March,  replied  to 
him  at  length.  He  denies  the  fact  assumed  by  the  orders,  that 
the  United  States  had  acquiesced  in  the  French  decrees,  and 
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he  denies  the  principle  that  one  belligerent  may  retaliate  to 
any  extent  and  under  any  modifications  which  may  suit  its 
pleasure.  So  far  as  the  Berlin  decree  was  a  local  regulation,  it 
furnished  to  Great  Britain  no  ground  of  complaint:  so  far  as  it 
was  to  be  executed  on  the  high  seas,  it  could  affect  only  neutrals. 
That  at  the  time  of  the  orders  of  November,  the  French  decree 
was  not  known  to  have  been  executed  in  any  instance — the  case 
of  the  Horizon  was  the  first.  That  the  United  States  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  decree  was  not  to  be  enforced  as  to 
them;  and  as  soon  as  it  was,  they  took  measures  to  defend  their 
rights:  That,  admitting  the  right  of  retaliation  in  Great  Britain, 
it  could  not  justify  her  to  the  extent  to  which  she  carried  it: 
That  retaliation  is  an  equivalent  for  injury  received,  and  there 
was  no  comparison  between  that  which  she  experienced  and 
that  which  she  inflicted:  That  the  British  order  of  January, 
1807,  itself  declared  that  the  fleets  of  France,  instead  of  being 
able  to  enforce  the  blockade  of  the  British  isles,  were  themselves 
blockaded,  and  was  thus  self-condemned  as  a  measure  of  reta- 
liation. 

He  says  that  as  the  United  States  do  not  acquiesce  in  the 
invasions  of  their  rights,  they  ought  not  to  be  involved  in  the 
controversy  on  which  ever  side  the  invasions  began.  He  how- 
ever reminds  Mr.  Erskine  that  before  the  French  decree  there 
were  blockades  declared  by  the  British  government  that  were 
not  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations.  He  speaks  in  an  indignant 
tone  of  the  exceptions  made  in  the  orders  of  November,  which, 
under  the  name  of  indulgences  to  neutrals,  were  in  fact  badges 
of  humiliation,  inconsistent  with  national  independence.  The 
first  of  these  allowed  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  colonies 
of  an  enemy,  contrary  to  the  rule  of  1756.  He  denies  that  this 
is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations;  that  it  is  claimed 
to  be  such  only  by  Great  Britain;  never  by  her  before  1756, 
and  at  first  then,  not  because  such  trade  was  in  itself  illegal, 
but  because  it  furnished  presumptive  evidence  that  the  property 
belonged  to  an  enemy;  and  that  the  British  courts  themselves  had 
sometimes  conformed  to  it  and  sometimes  rejected  it.  The 
other  exceptions  allowed  to  the  United  States  a  trade  to  the  whole 
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continent  of  Europe,  on  first  going  to  a  British  port,  accepting 
a  British  license,  and  paying  a  tribute,  as  if  they  were  re- 
duced to  their  former  colonial  dependence;  and  he  asks,  if  the 
policy  be  to  subject  an  enemy  to  privations,  why  are  channels 
opened  for  a  British  trade  which  are  shut  to  a  neutral  trade? 
and  if  the  real  object  be  to  admit  a  neutral  trade,  why  are 
neutral  vessels  required  to  come  to  a  British  port,  when  it  is 
known  that  they  are  then  not  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the 
enemv?  He  animadverts  on  the  dutv  on  cotton,  and  on  the  con- 
demnation  of  American  vessels  for  having  "certificates  of  origin, " 
though  these  are  in  conformity  with  domestic  regulations  gene- 
rally practised. 

On  the  29th  of  March  he  sent  a  further  remonstrance  against 
the  order  in  council  of  January,  1807,  in  which  he  enforces  his 
former  objections  to  the  right  of  retaliation  claimed  by  Great 
Britain.  * 

On  the  12th  of  November,  1807,  General  Armstrong  learnt  the 
decision  of  the  council  of  prizes  in  France  in  the  case  of  the  Hori- 
zon. This  American  vessel  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  France, 
was  seized  by  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  though  the  value 
of  the  vessel  was  restored,  that  part  of  her  cargo  which  consist- 
ed of  English  merchandise  was  condemned  under  the  Berlin 
decree.  The  American  minister  made  a  remonstrance  to  the 
government,  and  showed  that  the  decision  was  inconsistent  with 
the  declarations  made  to  him  in  October  preceding.  One  of 
the  grounds  taken  by  the  council  of  prizes  was  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  decree  that  had  been  first  given  to  General 
Armstrong  was  the  opinion  of  an  individual,  and  could  not  weigh 
against  the  subsequent  opinion  given  in  the  name  of  the  emperor 
himself.  On  the  24th  of  November,  Mons.  Champagny  the  minis- 
ter of  foreign  relations  at  Paris,  writes  to  General  Armstrong  that 
the  American  government  could  not  complain  of  the  measures 
of  the  French  government  while  they  allow  their  ships  to  be 
visited  by  English  ships  and  submit  to  other  wrongs.  That 
France  had  been  forced  to  adopt  those  measures,  and  had  had 

*  7,  Wait's  State  Papers,  56. 
Vol.  II. — 35 
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recourse  to  more  rigid  precautions  in  consequence  of  the  intimate 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  England.  That  the 
inconvenience  is  justly  to  be  imputed,  not  to  France  but  England. 
She  should  be  combated  with  her  own  arms.  England  disre- 
gards the  rights  of  nations,  and  it  is  only  in  forcing  her  to  a 
peace,  that  they  can  be  recovered. 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1808,  General  Armstrong  in  pursuance 
of  his  instructions,  remonstrated  against  the  condemnations  of 
American  property  under  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  which 
he  shows  to  be  clear  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  1800.  He 
insists  that  the  only  pretext  of  justification,  the  acquiescence  of 
the  United  States  in  the  wrongs  they  sustained  from  the  British 
government,  is  not  true  in  fact,  and  though  it  were,  has  no  foun- 
dation in  reason  or  law.  Heavers  that  the  United  States  have 
not  submitted,  and  would  "not  submit  to  the  usurpations  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  to  those  of  any  other  nation." 

On  the  4th  of  July,  General  Armstrong  answers  Mons. 
Champagny's  letter  of  the  15th  of  January.  He  says  the  United 
States  have  the  right  to  elect  their  own  policy  with  regard  to  Eng- 
land as  they  have  with  regard  to  France,  and  without  it  they 
cannot  be  considered  independent;  that  the  peremptory  tone  of 
Champagny's  note  was  less  adapted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
its  object  than  to  offend  against  the  respect  due  to  an  indepen- 
dent nation;  and  that  the  alternative  presented  to  the  United 
States  in  the  last  paragraph  of  an  acquiescence  in  the  views  of 
France  against  Great  Britain,  and  a  confiscation  of  all  American 
property  sequestered,  is  equally  derogatory  to  both  governments: 
To  France,  as  it  imputes  to  her  propositions  founded  in  wrong  to 
individuals;  and  to  the  United  States,  as  it  implies  a  sacrifice  of 
her  rights  and  honour  to  her  pecuniary  interests. 

To  the  several  remonstrances  made  by  the  American  minis- 
ter against  the  captures  and  burning  of  American  property,  no 
answer  was  given  by  the  French  government. 

In  Mr.  Madison's  letter  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  dated  February  19, 
1808,  he  says  that  among;  the  considerations  which  advised  the 
embargo,  was  the  probability  of  such  orders  as  were  actually 
issued  by  the  British  government  on  the  11th  of  November, 
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1807 — the  language  of  the  British  gazettes,  with  other  indica- 
tions having  left  little  doubt  that  such  were  meditated.  The 
appearance  of  these  orders  in  council,  he  says,  had  done  much 
towards  reconciling  all  descriptions  of  persons  to  the  embargo. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  dated  the  14th  of  April , 
after  stating  what  reparations  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake 
would  be  deemed  satisfactory,  if  the  adjustment  should  be  made 
in  England,  Mr.  Madison  urges  the  same  considerations  to  Great 
Britain  to  repeal  the  illegal  orders  which  had  been  previously 
presented  to  France.*  He  says,  "it  would  be  happy  for  all 
parties,  the  belligerents  as  well  as  the  United  States,  if  truth 
could,  in  this  case,  be  made  to  prevail;  and  if  the  retaliatory 
rivalship  of  the  former  against  the  latter  could  be  converted 
into  an  emulation,  as  politic  as  it  would  be  magnanimous  in 
both,  to  take  the  lead,  in  a  fair,  lawful  and  conciliatory  course, 
towards  a  nation  which  had  done  no  wrong  to  either.  Should 
the  experiment  be  made  on  either  side,  it  would  probably  be 
followed  on  the  other;  and  it  could  never  happen  that  the  side 
first  doing  justice,  would  suffer  on  that  account."  He  was  further 
informed  that  by  an  order  of  the  navy  department,  no  foreign 
seamen,  whether  deserters  or  not,  would  be  permitted  to  serve  on 
board  American  ships  of  war. 

In  Mr.  Madison's  letter  of  the  2nd  of  April,  he  notices  the 
power  of  suspending  the  embargo,  and  urges  the  consequences 
of  a  repeal  by  our  nation,  as  a  strong  consideration  with  the 
British  government. 

He  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Armstrong  on  the  29th  of  May,  1808, 
to  inform  him  of  the  power  given  to  the  president  to  suspend  the 
embargo,  and  requested  him  to  inform  the  French  government 
that  the  effect  of  revoking  her  decrees  would  be  to  compel 
Great  Britain  to  follow  her  example,  or  to  be  at  war  with  the 
United  States;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  should  Great  Britain 

*  It  appeared  by  Mr.  Rose's  letter  to  Mr.  Madison  of  March  17,  that 
the  British  government  did  not  require  of  the  United  States  more  than 
that  they  should  discharge  deserters  from  their  service.  This  order, 
therefore,  went  a  step  farther. 
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revoke  her  orders  in  council,  France  could  not  persist  in  her 
decrees  without  forcing  a  contest  with  the  United  States. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  1808,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  to  Mr.  Pink- 
ney, and  after  noticing  the  other  points  of  controversy  with 
Grea^  Britain,  he  calls  the  minister's  attention  to  a  new  order 
in  council  of  a  most  extraordinary  character,  which,  by  patron- 
izing vessels  without  registers,  invites  American  citizens  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  their  own  country.  It  was  a  farther  aggravation, 
that  American  vessels  were,  according  to  a  circular  letter  of 
Mr.  Huskisson,  alone  within  its  purview.  He  speaks  in  strong 
terms  of  reprobation  of  such  an  act  against  a  nation  towards 
which  it  professes  friendship;  an  act  which  sets  the  odious  exam- 
ple of  openly  encouraging  smugglers,  and  which  is  so  inconsistent 
with  their  declared  principles  of  public  law.  He  also  speaks  of 
the  indignation  excited  in  the  United  States  against  those  Ame- 
rican citizens  who  traded  under  British  licenses. 

The  same  offer  which  General  Armstrong  had  made  to  the 
French  government  Mr.  Pinkney  made  to  the  British,  in  the 
most  formal  manner;  but  it  was  unhesitatingly  rejected.  On 
the  23d  of  September,  Mr.  Canning,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pinkney, 
said  that,  as  the  application  made  to  the  French  government  by 
the  United  States  had  not  met  with  a  favourable  reception,  his 
majesty  could  not  change  his  course.  That  he  saw  nothing  in 
the  embargo  to  induce  the  change.  If  it  were  regarded  as  a 
measure  of  hostility,  it  was  manifestly  unjust  towards  him.  The 
redress  should  be  first  made  by  the  party  originating  the  wrong; 
and  if  it  was  an  innocent  municipal  regulation,  as  it  had  been  re- 
presented, with  which  no  foreign  state  had  any  concern,  then 
his  majesty  had  no  right  to  complain  of  it.  There  is  no  re- 
ciprocity between  a  voluntary  self-restriction,  and  the  surrender 
of  the  right  of  retaliation.  That  the  Berlin  decree  was  meant 
not  only  to  impair  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain,  but  to  anni- 
hilate her  political  existence,  and  the  embargo,  though  not  so 
intended,  did  come  in  aid  of  the  blockade  of  the  European  con- 
tinent. That  these  efforts  had  proved  unavailing;  and  if  the 
system  of  attack  was  broken  up  into  fragments,  harmless  and 
contemptible,  it  was  yet  important  to  the  reputation  of  England, 
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which  constitutes  much  of  her  power,  that  this  advantage 
should  not  appear  to  have  been  purchased  by  any  concession  on 
her  part.  He  professes  every  disposition  to  be  on  amicable 
terms  with  the  United  States;  says  the  depression  of  other 
countries  is  not  desired  by  his  nation;  that  the  prosperity  of  Ame- 
rica is  essentially  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  strength  and 
power  are  not  for  herself,  but  for  the  world.  That  when  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  present  differences  should  take  place,  both  na- 
tions would  better  appreciate  the  value  of  each  other's  friendship, 
and  that  it  would  not  hereafter  be  imputed  to  Great  Britain  that 
she  envied  American  industry,  or  was  compelled  to  court  an  in- 
tercourse with  her.  He  adds,  with  an  offensive  display  of  chari- 
table feeling,  because  so  intended,  that  his  majesty  would  do  any 
thing  to  repeal  the  embargo,  short  of  appearing  to  deprecate  it 
as  a  measure  of  hostility,  with  a  view  of  removing  "an  inconve- 
nient restriction  upon  the  American  people."  But  the  continu- 
ance of  the  president's  proclamation  is  adverted  to  as  an  inaus- 
picious omen  of  mutual  conciliation. 

As  the  embargo  was  palpably  injurious  to  Great  Britain, 
whose  wealth  and  power  are  drawn  from  her  commerce,  and 
as  Mr.  Canning  himself  virtually  admitted  that  it  had  an  inju- 
rious bearing  on  her  interests,  an  offer  to  repeal  it,  and  thus 
restore  to  Great  Britain  a  most  important  branch  of  her  trade, 
furnished  a  very  proper  ground  on  which  America  could  require 
a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  which  on  their  face  were  admit- 
ted to  violate  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and  which  were  professed 
to  be  only  temporary,  and  to  be  acts  of  necessary  retaliation  on 
France.    The  offer  was  made,  because  it  was  believed  on  good 
reason  that  it  would  be   more  likely  to  promote  the  views  of 
Great  Britain  than  the  orders  in  council,  both  in  extending  her 
trade  and  in  bringing  the  United   States  into  collision  with 
France.    Mr.  Canning  then  had  no  foundation  for  assuming  that 
the  removal  of  the  embargo  was  merely  a  benefit  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  refuse  the  proffer  made  to  them,  as  if  it  had  been 
a  boon  asked,  and  not  a  matter  of  reciprocity.     Such  a  disin- 
genuous piece  of  affectation  would  not  have  been  resorted  to, 
if  it  had  not  been  to  taunt  the  American  government  with  the 
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reproach,  more  than  once  adroitly  insinuated,  that  the  measure 
meant  to  injure  Great  Britain  had  inflicted  yet  greater  injury  on 
the  United  States.  IT  it  were  intended  to  administer  to  the  pride 
of  the  British  nation,  this  document  may  be  regarded  as  cleverly 
fulfilling  its  purpose;  but  it  was  not  the  production  of  a  states- 
man desirous,  above  all  things,  of  promoting  the  solid  interests 
and  prosperity  of  his  country.  It  postponed  them  to  the  in- 
dulgence of  misplaced  pride,  and  excited  the  American  people 
to  a  more  unanimous  resentment,  by  adding  the  insult  of  an 
arrogant  and  preposterous  sympathy  to  the  many  injuries  already 
experienced  in  their  persons  and  property.* 

On  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Canning  returned  this  reply  to 
Mr.  Pinkney,  he  sent  another,  in  which  he  referred  to  their 
previous  conversations,  to  which  Mr.  Pinkney  had  also  made 
reference,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  misapprehension.  And 
in  this  letter  he  says  that  the  proposition  to  revoke  the  British 
orders  was  not  from  the  instructions  of  his  government;  and  that 
when  the  embargo  was  recommended,  the  American  govern- 
ment had  no  knowledge  of  the  British  orders  of  the  11th  of 
November. 

Mr.  Pinkney  replied,  (October  10th,)  and  besides  noticing 
several  minor  discrepancies,  he  insists  that  he  had  assured  Mr. 
Canning  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  to  make  the  offer  of  repealing  the  embargo,  but  that  the 
manner  of  conducting  and  illustrating  the  subject,  upon  which 
he  had  no  precise  orders,  was  his  own.  That  he  even  repeated 
his  instructions,  as  he  remembered  them,  and  that  no  doubt  was 
expressed  either  as  to  their  existence  or  their  sufficiency.  Read- 
mitted he  had  told  Mr.  Canning  that  no  copy  of  the  orders  of 
November  had  reached  the  United  States,  but  that  a  recent 
change  in  the  conduct  of  France  was  known,  and  that  further 
measures  of  retaliation  by  Great  Britain  were  anticipated;  and 

*In  all  the  official  correspondence  of  that  minister  relative  to  the 
United  States,  an  ambition  of  point  and  sarcasm  are  conspicuous,  and 
the  merits  of  a  prudent  negotiator  are  unhesitatingly  postponed  to  those 
of  the  wit  and  the  satirist.    The  old  vocation  prevailed  over  the  new. 
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that  it  had  also  appeared  from  private  letters  that  she  had  ac- 
tually adopted  such  measures. 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Canning  rejoined  on  the  22nd  of  November, 
in  defence  of  his  first  statements;  and  while  he  admits  that 
the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Pinkney  was  from  the  authority 
of  his  government,  he  says  that  as  the  manner,  the  tone,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  overture  were  left  to  the  minister's  discretion, 
he  regarded  the  proposition  as  in  a  great  measure  of  his  own 
suggestion.  Some  further  explanations  took  place  on  both 
sides,  but  they  were  mutually  unsatisfactory,  and  led  to  no 
result. 

There  can  be  no  reason  assigned  for  the  pains  taken  by  Mr. 
Canning  to  show  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  had 
not  known  of  the  British  order  of  November,  1806,  when  it 
recommended  the  embargo,  and  that  it  had  not  given  Mr.  Pink- 
ney specific  instructions  to  propose  its  repeal,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  affording  materials  of  argument  to  the  Opposition 
in  the  United  States;  especially  as  no  doubt  could  then  be  en- 
tertained that  he  thus  had  authority  to  make  the  oner.  That 
this  was  Mr.  Canning's  object  is  further  evident  from  the  fact 
that  his  letter  found  its  way  into  the  American  newspapers  be- 
fore it  was  communicated  by  the  British  government;  and  it  was 
to  defeat  its  influence  that  the  whole  correspondence  was  com- 
municated by  the  president  to  Congress  on  the  17th  of  January, 
with  a  view  to  publication. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  Congress  assembled  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  a  law  of  the  preceding  session,  and  on  the  following  day 
Mr.  Jefferson  sent  to  both  Houses  his  last  annual  address.  He 
begins  by  informing  Congress  that  no  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  conduct  of  the  belligerents  towards  the  United  States, 
although  both  England  and  France  had  been  informed  by  the 
American  ministers  at  London  and  Paris  respectively,  that  on 
either  revoking  its  unlawful  edicts,  the  United  States  would 
remove  the  pretext  of  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  neutrals, 
under  which  they  had  sought  to  justify  those  edicts;  and  which 
offers,  according  to  their  previous  professions,  it  was  expected 
they  would  have  acceded  to.    These  propositions  had  been  modi- 
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fied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  two  nations.  To 
France,  on  repealing  her  decrees,  instead  of  a  suspension  of  the 
embargo  as  to  her,  it  was  supposed  that  a  sufficient  inducement 
might  be  presented  in  other  considerations;  and  particularly  by 
the  change  produced  by  a  compliance  with  our  just  demands 
by  one  belligerent,  and  a  refusal  by  the  other.  War  with 
Great  Britain  was,  in  short,  indicated  as  the  consequence  of 
such  repeal.  But  to  Great  Britain  it  was  stated  explicitly, 
that  on  her  rescinding  her  orders  in  relation  to  the  United 
States,  thev  would  open  their  trade  with  her,  and  keep  it  shut 
to  her  enemy,  if  he  failed  also  to  rescind  his  decrees.  That 
these  offers  had  been  unnoticed  by  France,  and  rejected  by 
England.  The  right  given  to  the  executive  to  suspend  the  em- 
bargo, had,  therefore,  not  been  exercised.  That  it,  however, 
had  had  the  effect  of  protecting  our  mariners,  of  saving  our  vast 
mercantile  property,  and  of  affording  time  for  prosecuting  de- 
fensive measures.  It  had  also  demonstrated  our  moderation  to 
the  world,  and  shown  to  our  citizens  the  necessity  of  uniting 
in  support  of  their  rights.  It  was  for  Congress  to  decide  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  under  a  continuance  of  the  belligerent 
measures. 

He  then  notices  the  subject  of  redress  for  the  attack  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and  says  that  the  preliminary  formerly  insisted  on 
by  Great  Britain  was  still  adhered  to,  and  was  then  connected 
with  the  orders  in  council.  Our  other  foreign  relations  had 
undergone  no  change.  Those  with  the  Indian  tribes  were,  in 
general,  pacific.  Their  attachment  to  the  United  States  was 
increasing,  and  a  part  of  the  Cherokees  were  then  considering 
the  proposition  of  soliciting  to  be  made  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  fortifications  undertaken  would  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  except  those  of  New  York  and 
New  Orleans.  Of  the  gunboats  authorized  at  the  last  session, 
only  103  had  been  built  in  the  present  year.  These  with  the 
others  before  possessed,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the 
harbours.  Officers  had  also  been  appointed  for  the  recruiting 
service  authorized  by  Congress,  and  their  efforts  had  been  suc- 
cessful.    Some  detachments  of  militia  had  been  found  necessary 
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for  the  enforcement  of  the  embargo  laws  on  the  northern 
frontier.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  importance  of  organizing 
the  militia,  and  of  revising  the  system  at  every  session.  From 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  arms  from  abroad,  the  administration 
had  directed  all  its  efforts  towards  the  means  of  internal  supply. 
He  says  that  the  suspension  of  our  foreign  commerce  had  im- 
pelled us  to  apply  our  capital  and  industry  to  internal  manufac- 
tures and  improvements.  The  amount  was  daily  increasing, 
and  "little  doubt  remained  that  the  establishments  formed  and 
forming,  would,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  materials  and 
subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labour  from  taxation  with  us,  and  of 
protecting  duties  and  prohibitions,  become  permanent." 

He  informs  them  that  the  receipts  into  the  treasury  have 
been  near,  on  the  30th  of  September  preceding,  18,000,000 
dollars;  that  2,300,000  dollars  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  had 
been  discharged,  and  nearly  14,000,000  dollars  left  in  the  treasu- 
ry: that  5,000,000  more  would  be  payable  on  the  1st  of  January, 
which,  with  the  payments  previously  made  in  the  six  years  and  a 
half  preceding,  amounted  to  33,580,000  dollars  of  the  principal  of 
the  funded  debt.  The  further  accumulation  of  money  in  the 
treasury,  he  thinks,  merits  the  consideration  of  Congress,  and  he 
asks  whether  the  revenue  should  be  reduced,  or  be  appropriated 
to  roads,  canals,  education,  and  other  great  foundations  of  pros- 
perity and  union,  under  the  powers  already  possessed,  or  to  be 
given  by  amendments  of  the  constitution.  He  takes  occasion 
to  express  in  this  his  last  address  to  both  Houses  on  their  meet- 
ing, his  gratitude  for  their  past  confidence  and  indulgence,  and 
looking  forward  with  anxiety  to  the  future  destinies  of  the 
country,  he  sees  in  the  qualities  of  his  fellow-citizens  a  gua- 
ranty of  the  permanence  of  the  republic,  and  has  the  consolation 
to  believe  that  "Heaven  has  in  store  for  our  beloved  country 
long  ages  to  come  of  prosperity  and  happiness." 

On  the  11th  day  of  November,  the  subject  of  the  foreign  re- 
lations was  submitted  to  a  committee,  who  made  a  report  on  the 
22nd.  They  there,  after  a  detailed  and  very  perspicuous  view 
of  all  the  offensive  and  illegal  measures  of  the  two  great  Euro- 
pean belligerents,  towards  the  United  States,  inquired  into  the 
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most  eligible  course  for  the  latter  to  pursue,  and  after  consider- 
ing the  different  expedients  that  presented  themselves,  they 
decided  against  a  repeal,  and  submitted  in  conclusion  three  reso- 
lutions. 1st.  That  the  United  States  could  not,  without  a 
sacrifice  of  their  rights,  honour  and  independence,  submit  to  the 
late  edicts  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  2.  That  it  was  expe- 
dient to  prohibit  the  admission  of  either  the  ships  or  merchandise 
of  those  belligerents  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  3.  That 
the  country  ought  to  be  immediately  placed  in  a  state  of  defence. 
After  a  protracted  debate,  both  in  committee  of  the  whole  and 
in  the  House,  the  two  first  resolutions  were  passed  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  votes,  and  the  last  unanimouslv. 

A  similar  debate  on  the  same  subject,  in  the  Senate,  was 
introduced  by  a  motion  to  repeal  the  embargo  law.  The 
motion  was  supported  by  its  mover,  Messrs.  Hillhouse  of  Con- 
necticut, Pickering,  and  Lloyd  of  Massachusetts,  and  White  of 
Delaware.  It  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Pope  of  Kentucky,  Smith 
of  Maryland,  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Moore  and  Giles  of  Virginia. 
The  question  on  the  resolution  was  taken  on  the  2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, when  it  appeared  that  there  were  but  six  votes  in  its 
favour  to  twenty-five  against  it. 

In  this  debate,  in  both  Houses,  no  opportunity  was  lost  of 
attempting  to  excite  suspicions  against  the  administration.  It 
was  insisted  that  the  object  of  the  embargo  was  to  further  the 
views  of  France  and  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain; 
that  the  British  order  of  November,  1807,  could  have  had  no 
influence  in  producing  the  embargo,  as  it  was  not  known  when 
that  measure  was  recommended  and  past;  and  all  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  were  reiterated 
in  every  form.  There  was  this  difference  between  the  two 
parties.  The  opposition  openly  defended  Great  Britain,  but  the 
supporters  of  the  administration  condemned  both  the  bellige- 
rents, as  having  equally  violated  the  undoubted  rights  of  the 
United  States,  and  equally  merited  their  resentment,  both  as 
to  their  conduct  and  motives,  though  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
Great  Britain,  by  reason  of  her  naval  ascendancy,  were  so 
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much  more  serious.  Such  also  was  the  sense  of  a  large  majority 
of  the  nation. 

The  measures  adopted  in  pursuance  of  the  last  resolution 
were,  475,000  dollars  was  appropriated  to  fortifications,  prin- 
cipally to  New  York;  four  frigates  were  ordered  to  be  equipped 
in  addition  to  the  naval  force  already  in  service;  3,600  seamen 
to  be  enlisted  in  addition  to  those  already  in  service,  and  an 
addition  was  made  to  the  marine  corps — a  degree  of  prepara- 
tion little  likely,  it  was  evident,  to  give  either  the  nation  or  its 
assailants  any  assurance  that  the  government  really  expected 
war. 

Whilst  this  report,  which  so  earnestly  urged  the  impolicy  of 
repealing  the  embargo  act,  was  adopted  by  so  large  a  majority, 
the  greater  part  even  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  had 
no  expectation  that  it  would  be  continued  many  months  longer. 
Some  thought  it  ought  to  be  repealed  in  the  spring;  some  that 
it  should  be  prolonged  to  the  1st  of  June,  and  a  few  to  the  1st 
of  September;  but  none  were  desirous  of  extending  it  further. 
Looking  forward  then  to  the  change  of  policy,  various  expe- 
dients connected  with  the  repeal  were  proposed.  Mr.  Nicholas, 
of  Virginia,  offered  a  resolution  for  granting  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  against  Great  Britain  and  France,  after  a  certain 
day;  and  Mr.  Bacon,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  simply  to  allow 
American  vessels  to  arm  in  their  defence;  and  Mr.  Durell,  of 
New  Hampshire,  proposed  that  the  illegal  capture  of  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  by  either  belligerent  should  be  considered  as  a  de- 
claration of  war:  but  neither  of  these  propositions  according 
with  the  views  of  a  large  majority,  they  were  all  postponed  on 
the  10th  of  February,  by  65  votes  to  55. 

On  the  17th  of  January  the  president  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  communicating  the  further  correspondence  between 
Messrs.  Pinkney  and  Canning.  He  stated  that  when  he  made 
his  former  communications  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr. 
Canning's  letter  was  received,  but  not  Mr.  Pinkney's  answer: 
That  the  part  which  related  to  their  conversations  being  of  less 
importance,  after  their  verbal  discussions  had  been  superseded 
by  a  written  correspondence,  he  had  not  deemed  it  of  sufficient 
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importance  to  communicate  it;  but  Mr.  Canning's  letter  having 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  he  had  thought  it  best,  for 
correcting  misapprehension,  to  send  them  the  whole  correspon- 
dence. 

Among  the  other  party  calumnies  which  had  been  circulated 
against  the  administration,  one  was  that  the  two  millions  which 
had  been  appropriated  two  years  before  for  the  purchase  of 
Florida,  had  been  obtained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting 
France,  then  greatly  needing  money,  and  that  this  sum  had 
actually  been  sent  out  in  the  Hornet  sloop  of  war  and  paid  to 
Napoleon,  as  a  mere  gratuity.  With  a  view  of  silencing  this 
absurd  slander,  General  Smith,  of  Maryland,  introduced  a  reso- 
lution, requesting  of  the  president  information  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  these  two  millions;  remarking  at  the  time,  that  he  had 
met  many  respectable  persons,  in  a  late  tour  through  the  east- 
ern States,  who  believed  the  story,  though  every  member  of 
the  Senate  knew  that  not  one  cent  of  the  money  had  ever  been 
drawn  from  the  treasury. 

The  president,  in  his  answer  of  the  24th  of  January,  sent  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  another  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  by  whose  separate  answers  it  appeared 
that,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  president,  the 
American  ministers,  Armstrong  and  Bowdoin,  had  been  author- 
ized to  draw  on  the  banker  of  the  United  States  in  Holland  for 
one  million,  and  on  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the 
other,  if  it  should  be  necessary;  that  the  money  could  be  used 
in  no  other  way  than  in  the  purchase  of  Florida;  and,  its  purpose 
having  failed,  that  no  part  of  it  had  been  used.  Mr.  Gallatin, 
besides  confirming  the  previous  statement  of  facts,  referred  to 
his  official  reports  to  show,  as  they  clearly  do,  that  these  two 
millions  were  unexpended.* 

*  After  this  public  and  formal  denial,  one  might  have  expected  that 
this  piece  of  party  calumny  would  have  been  put  to  rest  for  ever.  But 
not  so.  It  has  been  revived  in  a  work  called  "Familiar  letters  on  public 
characters  and  events,"  lately  published  in  Boston.  If  the  writer,  who 
chooses  to  rely  on  the  expectations  of  Mr.  Randolph  as  authority  for 
subsequent  facts,  knew  of  this  proceeding  in  the  Senate,  what  are  we  to 
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In  the  meanwhile  the  embargo  was  pressing  with  increased 
severity  on  every  class  of  the  community,  whether  producers 
or  consumers;  and  this  pressure,  joined  to  the  political  opposi- 
tion in  the  federal  party,  drove  the  people  of  New  England, 
where  that  party  was  most  numerous,  and  where  the  embargo 
was  most  felt,  to  a  point  of  disaffection  which  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  in  the  United  States.  Many,  therefore,  entertain- 
ed strong  hopes  that  some  course  would  be  taken,  during  the 
present  session,  by  which  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the 
country  would  be  again  put  into  activity,  its  vessels  be  once 
more  suffered  to  venture  on  the  ocean,  and  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  arm  in  their  own  defence,  if  not  to  make  reprisals. 
Indeed  there  was  no  one  who  did  not  admit  that  war  would  be 
preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  beyond  a  time 
not  very  distant,  and  every  day  was  adding  to  the  number  of 
those  who   believed  that  time   already  arrived.     Among  the 
many  objections  to  it  there  was  one  which  operated  strongly 
on  its  friends,  and  that  was  the  frequency  with  which  it  was 
violated.     When  the  law  was  first  passed,  there  was  a  power 
given  to  the  president  to  permit  exceptions  in  particular  cases; 
and  it  being  found  that  these  indulgences  were  abused  or  per- 
verted from  their  purpose,  at  the  present  session  this  power  was 
taken  away.     There  were  also  many  cases  in  which  the  law 
was  clandestinely  evaded.    The  majority  of  Congress  who  were 
willing  to  try  it  longer  rather  than  resort  to  war,  passed  a  law 
during  the  session,  which  armed  the  executive  with  new  powers 
for  enforcing  it;   and  these  powers,  so  much  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  the  general  lenity  of  the  laws, 
afforded  further  materials  for  exciting  popular  odium  against 
the  administration,  which  was  then  charged  with  being  as  am- 
bitious of  arbitrary  power  at  home  as  it  was  submissive  to  the 
will  of  Napoleon  abroad. 

The  administration  and  the  majority  who  supported  it  were, 

think  of  his  fairness?  and  if  he  did  not  know  it,  how  can  we  trust  his  in- 
formation? In  either  case  we  must  pronounce  him  little  qualified  for  the 
office  he  has  assumed  of  delineating  public  characters  and  narrating" 
historical  facts. 
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before  Congress  rose,  turned  from  their  purpose  of  trying  the  em- 
bargo a  few  months  longer,  from  fear  of  the  growing  disaffec- 
tion of  the  New  England  States,  which  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  producing  consequences,  not  only  subversive  of  the 
authority  of  the  laws,  but  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of  the 
Union.  It  has  appeared  by  subsequent  disclosures,  that  in  the 
month  of  February,  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  administration  in  the  embargo  and  other  measures 
of  policy,  ever  since  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  who 
finding  his  course  was  not  approved  by  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, had  resigned  his  office  of  senator,  made  to  the  presi- 
dent the  following  communication,  that  from  information  receiv- 
ed by  him,  and  which  might  be  relied  on,  it  was  the  determina- 
tion of  the  ruling  party  in  Massachusetts,  and  even  New  Eng- 
land, if  the  embargo  was  persisted  in,  no  longer  to  submit  to  it, 
but  to  separate  themselves  from  the  Union,  at  least  until  the 
existing  obstacles  to  foreign  commerce  were  removed;  that 
the  plan  was  already  digested,  and  that  such  was  the  pressure 
of  the  embargo  on  the  community  that  they  would  be  support- 
ed by  the  people.  He  further  said  that  a  secret  agent  of  Great 
Britain  was  then  in  New  England,  by  whose  intrigues  every  aid 
would  be  proffered  by  that  government  to  carry  a  project  into 
execution,  which  would  at  once  render  the  restrictions  on  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  nuga- 
tory, and  all  future  opposition  unavailing. 

The  danger  thus  threatening  the  Union  was  deemed  para- 
mount to  all  other  considerations,  and  the  president,  with  his 
cabinet,  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  modify  their  in- 
terdiction of  commerce  in  such  a  way  that,  while  employment 
was  afforded  to  American  vessels,  Great  Britain  and  France 
should  still  feel  the  loss  of  American  commerce.  Congress  accord- 
ingly passed  a  law  for  repealing  the  embargo  after  the  4th  of 
March,  as  to  all  nations  except  France  and  Great  Britain,  and 
interdicting  with  them  all  commercial  intercourse  whatever, 
whether  by  exporting  or  importing,  either  directly  or  circuitously. 
This  measure  has  always  since  gone  under  the  name  of  the  non- 
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intercourse  law.     It  passed  on  the  27th  of  February,  by  81 
votes  to  40. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  information  thus  communicated 
by  Mr.  Adams  was  entirely  accurate,  but  that  the  growing 
discontents  of  the  country  made  some  change  expedient  would 
seem  to  be  very  reasonable.  In  most  of  the  state  legislatures 
of  New  England  there  was  a  systematic  purpose  to  defeat  the 
measures  of  the  general  government,  especially  in  preventing 
the  execution  of  the  law  last  enacted  for  enforcing  the  embar- 
go. In  Connecticut,  a  law  was  passed  to  prevent  those  searches 
in  private  houses,  which  the  act  of  Congress  authorized  under 
particular  circumstances.  In  Massachusetts,  one  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  whether  the  general  government  had  not 
improperly  withheld  information  from  the  people — another, 
whether  the  freedom  of  debate  had  not  been  threatened,  in 
consequence  of  offensive  language  used  towards  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  that  state.  It  is  but  justice  to  add  that  those 
who  are  thus  accused  do  not  remain  silent  under  the  imputa- 
tion. Even  since  the  fever  of  the  time  has  passed  away,  they 
maintain  that  the  state  of  things  was  greatly  exaggerated  by 
Mr.  Adams,  and  that  the  existence  of  any  negotiation  or  in- 
trigue between  a  British  agent  and  any  of  the  leading  politi- 
cians of  New  England,  had  no  existence  except  in  Mr.  Adams's 
fancy,  or  rather  in  his  wilful  misrepresentations,  which  they 
allege  were  dictated  by  a  wish  to  recommend  himself  to  the 
administration;  and  that,  in  the  mission  to  Russia,  which  was 
soon  afterwards  tendered  him  by  President  Madison,  he  receiv- 
ed that  reward  which  had  been  the  main  object  of  his  deser- 
tion from  the  federalists. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  our  foreign  affairs  when  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son was  about  to  resign  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  to  the 
guidance  of  his  intimate  and  confidential  friend.  The  difficul- 
ties which  marred  the  present  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
threatened  its  peace,  were  of  no  ordinary  character.  Its  dearest 
rights  assailed  without  scruple  by  the  two  most  powerful  nations 
on  the  globe,  and  who,  agreeing  in  nothing  else,  concurred  in 
plundering  its  defenceless  commerce,  whereby  it  was  subjected 
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to  most  of  the  evils  of  war  without  the  satisfaction  of  retalia- 
tion. Rather  than  encounter  such  fearful  odds,  the  nation  had 
been  tempted  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  ocean,  the  favourite 
theatre  for  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
people;  and  one  where  they  had  recently  reaped  an  abundant 
harvest  of  wealth  in  contributing  to  lessen  the  evils  of  war  to 
the  belligerents.  While  the  maritime  and  commercial  part  of 
the  country  were  thus  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  agricul- 
tural class  were  deprived  of  a  vent  for  their  redundant  products, 
and  cut  off  from  those  foreign  supplies  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed,  and  for  which  as  yet  no  substitutes  were  provided. 
Nor  did  there  seem  at  present  any  prospect  of  a  discontinuance 
of  this  embarrassing  state  of  things,  except  by  resorting  to  war, 
for  which  the  country  was  entirely  unprepared  in  money,  arms, 
ammunition  ships,  or  even  disciplined  soldiers  and  instructed 
officers.  It  is  not  seen  that  the  executive  had  any  agency  in 
bringing  about  this  state  of  things,  unless  it  be  contended  that 
it  was  bound  to  approve  of  any  treaty  made  by  its  ministers, 
whatever  might  be  its  defects,  and  unless  it  be  also  maintained 
that  the  president  ought  to  have  subjected  his  country  to  the 
humiliation  of  rescinding  the  proclamation,  as  the  British  envoy 
required,  before  he  made  an  offer  of  reparation  for  the  previous 
attack  on  a  national  vessel. 

There  is  indeed  much  more  colour  of  reason  in  the  opposite 
imputation,  to  which  he  was  sometimes  subjected,  that  he  carried 
his  love  of  economy  and  peace  too  far,  and  that  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe,  seeing  this  his  ruling  principle  of  action,  pre- 
sumed upon  it,  and  recklessly  trampled  on  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,  in  the  confidence  that  their  course  would  not  lead  to 
war,  which  neither  of  them  wished;  that  the  repeated  insults  of 
Spain;  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake,  the  refusal  to  make  re- 
paration, unless  the  first  step  in  retractation  was  made  by  the 
United  States;  the  lawless  edicts  of  France  and  Great  Britain; 
and  even  the  insolence  of  Champagny  and  the  taunts  of  Can- 
ning may  be  all  referred  to  this  cause;  that  as  with  individuals, 
the  surest  means  of  avoiding  danger  is  not  to  be  too  apprehensive 
of  it,  so  no  policy  is  so  likely  to  preserve  peace  to  a  nation  as  to 
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show  that  it  is  prepared  for  war,  and  not  insuperably  averse 
to  it. 

While  we  admit  the  truth  of  this  general  maxim,  we  must 
also  remember  that  the  question  when  the  love  of  peace  should 
yield  to  vengeance  and  retaliation,  often  presents  a  nice  and 
difficult  problem  to  the  statesman;  and  if  Mr.  Jefferson  be  con- 
sidered to  have  erred  on  the  side  of  forbearance,  his  is  not  the 
vulgar  error  nor  the  most  injurious.  Governments  are  suffi- 
ciently prone  to  resent  injuries,  while  a  perseverance  in  a  course 
of  economy  and  a  spirit  of  conciliation  are  sure  to  meet  with 
the  strongest  counteractions.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  a 
readier  disposition  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country  would 
at  no  time,  except  in  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  have  received 
the  support  of  more  than  half  the  nation,  and  for  his  forbear- 
ance on  that  occasion  he  has  been  less  censured  than  for  any 
other. 

The  difficulties,  then,  of  his  administration  ought  to  detract 
little  from  its  merits;  and  those  merits  were  neither  few  nor  in- 
considerable. It  had  lessened  the  amount  of  taxes,  and  had  by 
greater  public  economy,  paid  off  thirty-three  millions  of  the 
public  debt,  which  had  even  somewhat  increased  before  that 
time.  In  abolishing  the  internal  taxes,  it  had  taken  away  a 
copious  source  of  executive  patronage,  and  relieved  the  country 
from  a  species  of  impost,  which,  in  this  country,  is  at  once  the 
most  annoying  to  the  jealous  sense  of  personal  independence 
felt  by  the  people,  the  most  inconvenient  from  its  deficiency  of 
circulating  medium,  out  of  the  cities,  and  the  most  expensive 
in  the  collection  from  the  thinness  of  its  population.  It  was 
able  to  add  to  the  national  domain  more  than  a  million  of  square 
miles,  over  which  the  descendants  of  the  present  population  of 
the  United  States  would  be  diffused  in  no  very  remote  period, 
to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions;  and  in  this  acquisition  it 
removed  the  powerful  and  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  France, 
settled  a  troublesome  and  threatening  controversy  with  Spain, 
and  thus  removed  all  danger  of  a  separate  interest  between  the 
western  and  the  Atlantic  states,  It  put  down  an  internal  con- 
spiracy without  armament  or  expense,  and  though  the  author 
Vol.  II.— 37 
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of  that  conspiracy  escaped  legal  punishment,  he  was  so  exposed 
and  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  community,  as  to  be  deprived 
of  all  means  of  subsequent  mischief.     It  had,  by  surveys  of  the 
coast,  and  the  exploring  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  added 
greatly  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.     It  had 
done  much  to  advance  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  and  had  obtained  their  voluntary  relinquishment  of  their 
title  to  ninety-six  millions  of  acres.     It  also  had  the  merit  of 
compelling   the   Barbary   powers   to  respect  the   flag  of  the 
United  States;  and  to  preserve  the  country,  after  the  attack  on 
the  Chesapeake,  from  a  war  for  which  it  was  altogether  unpre- 
pared, but  in  which  it  would  have  been  supported  by  a  degree 
of  unanimity  rarely  to  be  found  in  governments  where  men  are 
free  to  arrange  themselves  under  the   banners  of  party.     In 
effecting  these  national  objects,  and  in  the  general  prudence, 
propriety,  and  justice  of  its  measures,  it  had  so  gained  on  the 
public  esteem,  that  while,  at  its  commencement,  there  were 
seven  states  in  the  opposition,  this  number  had,  one  year  before 
it  terminated,  dwindled  down  to  two;  and,  in  all  probability, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  advantage  which  the  opposition  derived 
from  the  measures  made  necessary  by  the  aggressions  of  the 
European   belligerents,  the  support  would  have   been  unani- 
mous.    As  it  was,  there  were  but  five  states  arrayed  against  it 
at  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration.    These  were 
Massachusets,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Delaware,  which  states  at  that  time  had  but  32  of  the  141 
representatives.     And  although  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
was,  without  doubt,  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  credit  of  these 
public  benefits,  yet  by  far  the  larger  part  is  due  to  him,  not 
merely  from  the  power  he  possessed,  and  the  known  deference 
felt  by  his  associates  for  his  opinions,  but  because  his  measures 
were  in  strict  conformity  with  his  views  and  principles  long 
before  declared. 

But  he  has  a  merit  which  many  will  place  beyond  all  that 

he  did  to  advance  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

,    He  gave  a  practical  illustration  of  the  great  political  maxims 

from  which  our  civil  institutions  take  their  shape  and  derive 
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their  force:  that  government  was  instituted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governed,  and,  consequently,  that  its  power  is  not  a  property 
in  those  who  administer  it,  but  a  trust  for  the  public  good:  that 
as  power  is  grateful  in  itself,  and  its  exercise  always  more  or 
less  conflicts  with  the  interests  or  wishes  of  others,  it  should  be 
as  sparingly  delegated  and  as  forbearingly  exerted  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  great  purposes  of  peace  and  security. 

In  conformity  with  these  maxims,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  no 
attempt,  and  exhibited  no  desire,  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
executive,  and  never  exercised  them  for  the  benefit  of  himself, 
or  of  his  family.  So  far  from  seeking  to  gain  adherents  by 
multiplying  offices,  augmenting  the  army  and  navy,  sacrificing 
the  public  domains  to  wealthy  capitalists,  and  perpetuating  the 
public  debt,  he  endeavoured  to  divest  himself  of  these  extrinsic 
aids,  believing  them  to  be  political  evils;  and  wisely,  as  well  as 
honestly  and  fearlessly  disregarding  peculiar  interests,  he  look- 
ed for  support  to  the  approbation  of  the  whole  community,  and 
aimed  to  perform  his  allotted  functions  with  as  small  an  exer- 
tion of  power  as  possible:  and  finally,  he,  from  principle,  confirm- 
ed the  example  which  General  Washington  had  been  prompted 
to  set,  by  inclination,  of  limiting  the  term  that  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  president  should  remain  in  the  same  hands. 
He  received  addresses  from  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Ver- 
mont, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  and 
from  the  Senate  of  New  York  and  the  House  of  Delegates  of 
Virginia,  to  serve  a  third  term,  and  with  these  and  other  similar 
demonstrations  of  the  public  sentiment,  he  could  scarcely  have 
doubted  of  a  re-election,  could  his  principles  have  permitted  it. 

If  his  perseverance  in  the  embargo  policy  so  long  against  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  New  England  and  the  mercantile  com- 
munity generally,  may  seem  to  afford  some  contradiction  to  the 
self-denying  merit  here  claimed,  the  answer  is,  that  he  therein 
fulfilled  the  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  suspension  of  foreign  commerce,  distressing 
as  it  was,  a  less  evil  than  either  submission  to  lawless  power, 
or  resistance  by  war.  A  portion  of  the  community  here  suf- 
fered  an    evil   necessarily  incident  to  the   great   merit  of  a 
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republican  government,  that  the  will  of  the  majority  must  pre- 
vail. Nor  is  it  seen  how  any  course  could  have  been  taken 
that  would  not  have  pressed  sorely  on  the  navigating  states,  as 
was  afterwards  proved  by  the  fact  that  their  sufferings  and 
their  discontents  continued  undiminished  through  all  the  changes 
that  afterwards  took  place,  until  the  peace  in  Europe  restored 
to  them  freedom  and  safety  on  the  ocean. 

It  was  in  the  same  orthodox  zeal  for  republicanism  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  abolished  those  courtly  forms  and  ceremonies  which 
had  been  studiously  cherished  during  the  previous  administra- 
tions by  the  underlings  of  office.  He  regarded  these  fantastic 
refinements  of  a  semi-barbarous  age  as  indicating  the  same 
desire  of  elevating  a  few  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest,  which  originated  them;  or  at  best  a  weak  and  childish 
taste  for  trifles  altogether  unsuited  to  the  simple  and  manly 
dignity  of  republicans;  and  which,  when  most  successfully  ex- 
erted here,  make  us,  like  the  ass  emulating  the  lap-dog,  but  a 
bad  copy  of  a  worthless  original.* 

*  Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  content  with  the  abolition  of  levees,  of  speeches 
to  the  legislature,  and  with  discountenancing  every  thing  like  a  court 
ceremonial,  but  he  wished  also  to  impress  on  the  diplomatic  corps  at 
Washington  that  this  feature  of  his  administration  was  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  simplicity  of  our  institutions;  and  opportunities  soon  presented 
themselves.  The  Danish  minister  having  called  one  morning  to  see  him, 
the  president  appeared  in  slippers,  and  adverting  to  the  fact,  spoke  of 
his  indifference  to  forms.  The  minister  having  intimated  in  reply, 
that  they  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with,  the  president  took  occasion 
to  relate  the  following  anecdote,  which  while  it  seemed  to  conform  to  the 
minister's  views,  still  more  furthered  his  own:  Ferdinand  of  Naples  com- 
plained one  morning  to  his  minister  Caraccioli  of  the  irksome  duty  to 
which  he  was  subjected  of  conforming  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  court,  and 
asked  if  some  plan  could  not  be  devised  for  his  relief:  whereupon  Carac- 
cioli endeavoured  to  show  that  his  master's  wishes  could  not  be  safely 
fulfilled,  and  remarked,  "Your  majesty  must  remember  that  you  yourself 
are  but  a  ceremony." 

The  same  temper  gave  rise  to  a  collision  with  the  British  minister, 
Mr.  Merry,  which  was  made  the  subject  of  his  correspondence  with  his 
own  government,  and  was  a  fruitful  source  of  gossip  about  Washington. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  having  been  invited  to  dine  with  the  president,  the 
latter,  when  dinner  was  announced,  conducted  Mrs.  Madison  whom  he 
was  standing  near  at  the  time.    For  the  president  to  have  given  any 
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This  administration,  in  a  word,  vilified  as  it  has  been  by  those 
whose  power  it  superseded,  and  whose  views  it  thwarted,  has 
been  appealed  to  by  the  unbiassed  portion  of  the  succeeding 
generation  as  the  one  in  which  the  country,  through  the  greajter 
part  of  its  course,  experienced  more  public  prosperity,  and 
through  the  whole  of  it,  was  administered  more  according:  to 
the  republican  principles  of  the  constitution  than  any  other. 

On  the  6th  of  February,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  present- 
ed to  him  the  following  address,*  in  testimony  of  their  esteem 
and  approbation: 

"Sir, 

"The  General  Assembly  of  your  native  state  cannot  close 
their  session  without  acknowledging  your  services  in  the  office 
which  you  are  just  about  to  lay  down,  and  bidding  you  a 
respectful  and  affectionate  farewell. 

"We  have  to  thank  you  for  the  model  of  an  administration 
conducted  on  the  purest  principles  of  republicanism;  for  pomp 

other  lady  the  precedence,  was  deemed  so  serious  an  offence  that  Mr. 
Merry  would  never  accept  another  invitation  from  the  president.  Mr. 
Madison  made  a  full  representation  of  the  whole  affair  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
that  he  might  give  the  requisite  explanation  to  the  British  government, 
if  they  should  regard  it  as  a  studied  insult,  as  the  federal  papers  affected 
to  consider  it.  Mr.  Monroe  replied  that  Mr.  Merry  had  no  foundation 
for  the  claim  of  precedence  he  had  asserted,  and  that  in  England,  Mrs. 
Monroe  was  postponed  to  the  lady  of  an  under  secretary. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  subsequent  conduct  was  as  illustrative  of  his  amiable 
temper  as  it  accorded  with  real  dignity.  As  he  often  had  small  uncere- 
monious parties  to  dinner,  and  it  was  thought  Mr.  Merry  would  make  a 
pleasant  addition  to  them,  he  inquired  through  the  Swedish  charge 
whether,  if  Mr.  Merry  were  invited  to  take  a  family  dinner  with  the  pre- 
sident, he  would  accept  the  invitation.  The  inquiry  being  made,  and 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  a  note  was  accordingly  sent  under  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's own  hand.  On  which  Mr.  Merry  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Madison,  to  know  whether  he  was  invited  in  his  private,  or 
his  official  character.  If  in  the  former,  he  must  await  his  majesty's  per- 
mission to  accept  it:  if  in  the  latter,  he  must  first  have  assurance  that  he 
would  receive  the  respect  and  attention  due  to  his  majesty's  envoy.  A 
cold  dry  answer,  "giving  the  question  the  go-by,"  was  returned  by  Mr. 
Madison,  and  thus  ended  the  ridiculous  affair. 

*  This  address  is  understood  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Wirt,  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  prepare  it.  The  vote  on  it  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  was.  116  to  24. 
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and  state  laid  aside;  patronage  discarded;  internal  taxes  abo- 
lished; a  host  of  superfluous  officers  disbanded;  the  monarchic 
maxim  that  'a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing,'  renounced, 
and  more  than  thirty-three  millions  of  our  debt  discharged;  the 
native  right  to  near  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  our  na- 
tional domain  extinguished;  and  without  the  guilt  or  calamities 
of  conquest,  a  vast  and  fertile  region  added  to  our  country,  far 
more  extensive  than  her  original  possessions,  bringing  along 
with  it  the  Mississippi  and  the  port  of  Orleans,  the  trade  of  the 
West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
land  itself,  a  source  of  permanent  and  almost  inexhaustible  re- 
venue. There  are  points  in  your  administration  which  the 
historian  will  not  fail  to  seize,  to  expand,  and  to  teach  posterity 
to  dwell  upon  with  delight.  Nor  will  he  forget  our  peace  with 
the  civilized  world,  preserved  through  a  season  of  uncommon 
difficulty  and  trial;  the  good  will  cultivated  with  the  unfortu- 
nate aborigines  of  our  country,  and  the  civilization  humanely 
extended  among  them;  the  lesson  taught  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  that  we  have  the  means  of  chastising  their 
piratical  encroachments,  and  awing  them  into  justice;  and  that 
theme,  which,  above  all  others,  the  historic  genius  will  hang 
upon  with  rapture,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  the  press  pre- 
served inviolate,  without  which  genius  and  science  are  given  to 
man  in  vain. 

"In  the  principles  on  which  you  have  administered  the  go- 
vernment, we  see  only  the  continuation  and  maturity  of  the 
same  virtues  and  abilities  which  drew  upon  you  in  your  youth 
the  resentment  of  Dunmore.  From  the  first  brilliant  and  happy 
moment  of  your  resistance  to  foreign  tyranny  until  the  present 
day,  we  mark  with  pleasure  and  with  gratitude  the  same  uni- 
form and  consistent  character — the  same  warm  and  devoted 
attachment  to  liberty  and  the  Republic,  the  same  Roman  love 
of  your  country,  her  rights,  her  peace,  her  honour,  her  pros- 
perity. 

"How  blessed  will  be  the  retirement  into  which  you  are  about 
to  go!  How  deservedly  blessed  will  it  be!  For  you  carry  with 
you  the  richest  of  all  rewards,  the  recollection  of  a  life  well 
spent  in  the  service  of  your  country,  and  proofs  the  most  deci- 
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sive  of  the  love,  the  gratitude,  the  veneration  of  your  country- 
men. 

"That  your  retirement  may  be  as  happy  as  your  life  has 
been  virtuous  and  useful;  that  our  youth  may  see,  in  the  bliss- 
ful close  of  your  days,  an  additional  inducement  to  form  them- 
selves on  your  model,  is  the  devout  and  earnest  prayer  of  your 
fellow  citizens  who  compose  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Mr.  Jefferson  returns  to  Monticello.  Friendship  between  the  President 
and  Ex-President.  Complimentary  Addresses.  Schemes  of  passing 
his  time — how  far  successful.  Pecuniary  difficulties,  and  their  cause. 
His  studies.  Address  from  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  Orders  the 
dismission  of  a  prosecution  for  a  libel  against  him.  Mr.  Erskine's  ar- 
rangement— its  disavowal — his  letter  to  the  President.  Vocabularies 
of  Indian  Languages.  Letter  to  the  Spanish  Minister.  To  Mr. 
Gallatin.  To  Mr.  Rodney.  Kosciusko.  His  workshop.  To  Dr. 
Jones  on  Cabinet  consultations.  His  views  of  Napoleoii's  successes 
—on  the  English  Constitution — on  British  Policy.    To  J.  B.  Colvin. 

1809—1810. 

Mr.  Jefferson  waited  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  his  suc- 
cessor before  he  left  the  seat  of  government,  and  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  president  elect,  while  he  delivered  his  inau- 
gural address. 

A  day  or  two  before  he  left  Washington,  he  wrote  to  Mons. 
Dupont  de  Nemours  in  Paris:  "Within  a  few  days  I  retire  to 
my  family,  my  books,  and  farms;  and  having  gained  the  har- 
bour myself,  I  shall  look  on  my  friends  still  buffeting  the  storm 
with  anxiety  indeed,  but  not  with  envy.  Never  did  a  prisoner 
released  from  his  chains,  feel  such  relief  as  I  shall  on  shaking 
off  the  shackles  of  power.  Nature  intended  me  for  the  tran- 
quil pursuits  of  science,  by  rendering  them  my  supreme  delight. 
But  the  enormities  of  the  times  in  which  I  have  lived,  have 
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forced  me  to  take  part  in  resisting  them,  and  to  commit  myself 
on  the  boisterous  ocean  of  political  passions.  I  thank  God  for 
the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  them  without  censure,  and 
carrying  with  me  the  most  consoling  proofs  of  public  approba- 
tion." 

He  reached  Monticello  about  the  middle  of  March,  after  a 
fatiguing  journey  over  roads  always  particularly  bad  at  that 
season;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  travelled  eight  hours  on  horse- 
back through  an  unusually  severe  hail-storm.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, no  other  inconvenience  from  the  expedition  than  fatigue, 
and  had,  as  he  says,  more  confidence  in  his  vis  vitce  than  he  had 
before  entertained.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Madison  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  very  freely  and  fully  on  public  affairs. 

It  presents  a  spectacle  as  pleasing  as  it  is  rare  to  see  these 
distinguished  men  thus  changing  places  as  to  rank  without  any 
change  in  their  feelings  of  friendship  and  of  perfect  equality — 
the  one  arrogating  nothing  for  what  he  had  been,  and  the  other 
for  what  he  was,  but  each  manifesting  the  same  kind  feelings, 
tempered  with  respect,  which  they  had  felt  before,  and  conti- 
nued to  feel  ever  afterwards.  Each  seemed  unconscious  that  one 
of  them  was  elevated  to  the  highest  dignity  which  an  American 
citizen  could  attain,  or  that  the  other  had  descended  from  that 
dignity  to  the  common  level  of  his  countrymen.  In  this  letter 
Mr.  Jefferson  remarks  to  his  successor  "that  he  knows  no 
government  which  would  be  so  embarrassing  in  war  as  ours. 
This  would  proceed  very  much  from  the  lying  and  licentious 
character  of  our  papers;  but  much  also  from  the  wonderful 
credulity  of  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  floating  lies  of  the 
day."  The  evil  too,  he  thought,  increased  with  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  sessions,  and  in  case  of  a  war,  he  apprehended  they 
would  lend  to  become  permanent.  He  fervently  prayed  that 
war  might  be  avoided,  but  admitted  it  might  be  less  injurious 
than  "unresisted  depredation." 

He  had  numerous  complimentary  addresses  on  his  return  to 
private  life.  Among  these,  two  in  the  county  of  Albemarle; 
one  from  the  Society  of  Baptists,  and  the  other  from  the  citi- 
zens of  the  county  generally. 

Vol.  II.— 38 
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Mr.  Jefferson  had  now  reached  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and 
though  possessed  of  a  vigour  of  mind  and  body  unusual  at  that 
period,  yet  he  withdrew  from  the  cares  and  fatigues  of  poli- 
tical life,  not  merely  with  resignation,  but  with  real  pleasure. 
He  promised  himself  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  in  the 
society  of  his  daughter  and  her  numerous  family,  and  in  the 
delights  of  study,  a  degree  of  unmixed  happiness  that  he  had 
never  yet  experienced.  He  had  hitherto  been  labouring  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  and  with  that  had  naturally  been  asso- 
ciated the  desire  of  popular  esteem.  These  objects  had  engrossed 
the  best  part  of  his  busy  life,  and  what  remained  he  determined 
to  dedicate  to  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  temper  and  affec- 
tions, as  well  as  better  suited  to  his  years.  His  expectations 
were  as  well  founded  as  such  estimates  of  the  future  ever  are; 
and  he  had  as  much  enjoyment  of  life  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
men.  If  he  did  not  experience  all  that  he  anticipated,  it  was 
because  "man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

In  the  quiet  even  tenor  of  his  subsequent  life,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farms,  in  his  course  of  reading,  and  in  his  domestic 
relations — there  is  little  of  incident  to  furnish  the  materials  of 
biography.  These  peaceful  occupations  exhibit  indeed  very 
interesting  traits  of  character,  but  these  may  be  presented  by 
general  results,  or  a  few  prominent  and  characteristic  facts, 
rather  than  by  reiterated  details.  The  reader  may  therefore 
now  expect  to  receive  only  these  general  notices;  and  it  will  be 
from  Mr.  Jefferson's  extensive  correspondence  that  we  shall 
hereafter  principally  draw  for  the  residue  of  this  work.  It  not 
only  shows  us  his  speculative  views  on  various  subjects,  but  as 
these  often  exerted  a  controlling  influence  on  the  members  of 
his  party,  who  maintained  the  ascendancy  during  his  life,  his 
writings  often  have  the  character  of  acts  no  less  than  of  opinions. 

One  of  the  plans  for  the  future  which  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
scribed to  himself,  was  to  have  an  entire  reform  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estate,  that  hitherto,  under  the  management  of 
thriftless  or  faithless  agents,  had  yielded  him  little  or  no  profit. 
His  landed  property  then  consisted  of  5682  acres  attached  to 
Monticello,  on  which  he  had  1 13  slaves;  and  4164  acres  at  Poplar 
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Forest,  on  which  he  had  85  slaves.  At  this  estate  he  made 
tobacco,  as  well  as  wheat.  At  Monticello,  wheat  was  the  only 
crop  made  for  market.  He  had  a  flour  mill  on  the  Rivanna, 
on  which  he  had  expended,  in  money  and  labour  on  the  dam, 
and  a  canal  and  locks  on  the  Rivanna,  what  he  used  to  estimate 
at  30,000  dollars.  But  as  he  had  to  provide  all  these  slaves  with 
clothing;  to  purchase  iron,  salt,  medicines,  sometimes  even  pro- 
visions, and  to  pay  overseers;  when  these  disbursements  were 
made,  he  had  little  left  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  his 
family,  and  of  a  table  always  as  liberally  supplied  with  guests 
as  abundant  in  its  fare. 

He  had  a  few  years  previous  to  this  time  formed  the  scheme 
of  renting  out  his  land  to  industrious  and  managing  farmers, 
whom  he  expected  from  Maryland;  and  that  disposition  of  his 
property  would  have  been  the  best  he  could  have  made,  but 
the  scheme  failed. 

From  the  year  1807,  when  the  embargo  was  laid,*  to  the 
peace  of  1815,  the  profits  of  landed  estates,  with  a  few  brief 
exceptions,  were,  under  the  best  management,  very  small;  and 
under  the  disadvantages  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  estates,  it  is  probable 
that  his  yielded  scarcely  any  profit,  since  the  proceeds  of  a  part 
of  his  Poplar  Forest  lands  were  absorbed  in  his  domestic  expenses. 
Some  of  these  disadvantages  may  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place, 
this  estate,  being  at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  Monti- 
cello,  with  a  rough  road  between  them,  it  was  necessarily  com- 
mitted to  the  entire  management  of  an  overseer,  and  of  course 
it  experienced  the  known  disadvantages  incident  to  that  merce- 
nary service.  In  nine  such  cases  out  of  ten,  there  is  far  more  con- 
sumed, and  far  less  produced,  than  when  the  owner  manages  for 
himself.  In  such  cases  too,  all  that  can  be  afforded  from  the 
estate  for  the  support  of  a  family  without  alfecting  the  main 
crop,  is  lost — there  being  no  certain  market  for  it.     Nor  had 

*  If  then,  he  had  sought  to  continue  the  embargo  in  complaisance  to  the 
wishes  of  Napoleon,  as  his  enemies  alleged,  there  never  was  an  act  of 
more  disinterested  generosity;  or  there  were  few  persons  in  the  United 
States  who  more  sensibly  felt  that  measure  than  himself,  because  there 
were  few  whose  incomes  were  proportionally  so  much  diminished. 
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he  the  requisite  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  this  class  of 
men,  engrossed  as  his  attention  had  been  by  other  pursuits;  and 
since  the  crafty  and  knavish  were  forward  in  offering  themselves 
to  his  service,  he  was  often  their  victim.  He  also  wanted  that 
severity  and  rigour  which  is  no  less  necessary  for  this  class 
of  people  than  the  slaves  they  superintend.  With  him,  then, 
an  indolent  overseer  was  likely  to  be  excused,  and  a  knavish 
one  to  escape  detection.  There  was  always  a  burdensome  tax 
levied  on  the  labour  of  the  estate  in  providing  corn  and  proven- 
der for  the  horses  of  his  frequent  visiters,  and  provisions  for 
his  table,  and  one  which  it  was  never  wholly  able  to  meet. 
His  passion  for  building,  which  was  indulged  at  Poplar  Forest, 
as  well  as  at  Monticello,  was  a  further  drawback  on  the  profits 
of  those  farms;  for  besides  the  pay  of  the  workmen,  a  part  of  the 
labour  which  ought  to  have  been  appropriated  to  husbandry, 
was  put  in  requisition  to  provide  timber,  stone,  and  brick.  It 
may  be  supposed  that,  admitting  his  estate  to  have  been  unpro- 
ductive, his  salary  was  amply  sufficient  to  defray  his  expenses 
while  he  was  President,  yet  when  he  retired  to  private  life,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  borrow  10,000  dollars  to  discharge  the 
debts  he  had  then  contracted. 

Deprived,  then,  of  the  income  to  which  he  had  been  for  eight 
years  accustomed,  he  could  not  but  have  felt  solicitude  as  to  his 
pecuniary  concerns;  and  whatever  might  be  the  wisdom  of  his 
future  plans,  in  the  then  unsettled  state  of  the  country  as  to  its 
foreign  relations,  he  must  have  felt  strong  doubts  of  their  suc- 
cess. 

In  his  reading,  his  taste  seems  to  have  undergone  considerable 
change.  In  the  rapid  advance  of  physical  science  he  was  left 
so  far  behind,  that  he  lost  much  of  his  former  relish  for  it;  and 
with  political  discussion,  he  found  it  in  the  principal  vehicles  for 
carrying  it  on,  so  alloyed  with  falsehood,  calumny  and  coarseness, 
that  he  was  sated  with  it  to  disgust.  The  study  of  the  classics, 
then,  and  of  mathematics  were  now  the  favourite  occupations  of 
his  leisure.  In  his  excursions  to  Poplar  Forest  he  commonly 
travelled  with  a  book  of  logarithms  to  aid  him  in  the  calcula- 
tions which  were  continually  suggesting  themselves  to  his  inquisi- 
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live  mind.  A  part  of  his  hours  of  leisure  were  also  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  his  grandchildren,  in  whose  society  he  took 
great  delight,  and  who  amply  repaid  his  tenderness  with  the 
most  unbounded  devotion  and  affection. 

His  domestic  attachments,  that  were  a  source  of  so  much  pure 
enjoyment,  were  also  a  source  of  acute  pain.  Hisson-in-lawwasas 
bad  a  manager  of  a  large  estate  as  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.  He 
was  indeed  more  successful  in  making  crops,  and  acquired  the 
reputation  of  being  a  good  practical  farmer;  but  there  his  merit 
ended.  After  the  crop  was  made,  it  was  wasted  bv  neglect,  or 
tardily  carried  to  market,  or  injudiciously  sold.  He,  too,  was 
encumbered  with  debts,  and  under  the  hope  of  extricating  him- 
self by  the  profits  of  his  estate,  or  awaiting  a  more  favourable 
moment  to  make  sale  of  part,  he  got  into  the  hands  of  usurers, 
whose  exorbitant  gains,  according  to  the  common  fate  of  such 
expedients,  in  time  swallowed  up  his  estate.  While  this  pro- 
cess was  going  on,  it  afforded  matter  of  lively  concern  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  the  greater,  as  he  saw  that  the  growing  pecu- 
niary difficulties  of  Colonel  Randolph  had  an  unfavourable  effect 
on  his  temper.  Originally  one  of  the  most  generous,  disinterested, 
and  high  minded  men  on  earth,  he  was  gradually  transformed 
into  a  gloomy,  unsocial  misanthrope — his  proud  spirit  suffering 
intensely,  but  suffering  in  silence,  seeking  solace  of  no  one;  but 
showing  too  plainly  the  discontent  which  secretly  preyed  on  his 
mind,  by  the  harshness  or  coldness  with  which  he  treated  all 
around  him.  With  such  affections  as  Mr.  Jefferson's,  this  would 
have  dashed  the  cup  of  life  with  bitterness,  though  all  besides 
had  answered  his  wishes.  Yet  he  bore  these  vexations  with 
patience,  and  to  the  world  wore  the  face  of  almost  unclouded 
cheerfulness. 

His  correspondence  took  up  much  of  his  time,  and  if  it  amount- 
ed to  a  labour,  and  sometimes  an  irksome  labour,  it  must  also 
have  contributed  to  draw  him  off  from  cares  and  reflections  yet 
more  wearing  to  the  mind.  Soon  after  he  returned  home  he 
received  an  address  from  the  legislature  of  New  York,  on  his 
retirement  from  office,  to  which  he  returned  the  following  an- 
swer. 
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"  To  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  JVew  York: 

"I  receive  with  respect  and  gratitude,  from  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  on  my  retirement  from  the  office  of  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  United  States,  the  assurance  of  their  esteem  and  of 
their  satisfaction  with  the  services  I  have  endeavoured  to  ren- 
der. The  welfare  of  my  fellow  citizens,  and  the  perpetuation 
of  our  republican  institutions,  having  been  the  governing  prin- 
ciple of  my  public  life,  the  favourable  testimony  borne  by  the 
legislature  of  a  state  so  respectable  as  that  of  New  York,  gives 
me  the  highest  consolation;  and  this  is  much  strengthened  by 
an  intimate  conviction  that  the  same  principles  will  govern  the 
conduct  of  my  successor,  whose  talents,  whose  virtues,  and  emi- 
nent services,  are  a  certain  pledge  that  the  confidence  in  him 
expressed  by  the  legislature  of  New  York  will  never  be  disap- 
pointed." 

"Sole  depositories  of  the  remains  of  human  liberty,  our 
duty  to  ourselves,  to  posterity,  and  to  mankind,  call  on  us 
by  every  motive  which  is  sacred  or  honourable,  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  our  beloved  country  during  the  troubles  which 
agitate  and  convulse  the  residue  of  the  world,  and  to  sacrifice 
to  that  all  personal  and  local  considerations.  While  the  boasted 
energies  of  monarchy  have  yielded  to  easy  conquest  the  people 
they  were  to  protect,  should  our  fabric  of  freedom  suffer  no 
more  than  the  slight  agitations  we  have  experienced,  it  will  be 
a  useful  lesson  to  the  friends  as  well  as  to  the  enemies  of  self- 
government,  that  it  may  stand  the  shocks  of  time  and  accident; 
and  that  your  own  may  make  a  distinguished  part  of  the  mass 
of  the  prosperity  it  may  dispense,  will  be  my  latest  prayer. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

Monticello,  April  12,  1809. 

During  his  administration  some  of  his  zealous  friends  in  Con- 
necticut had  instituted  a  prosecution  against  a  clergyman  in 
that  state,  for  a  libel  against  the  president,  from  the  pulpit. 
As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  it,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr. 
Granger,  the  postmaster-general,  then  in  Connecticut,  that  "he 
had  laid  it  down  as  a  law  to  himself,  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
thousand  calumnies  issued  against  him,  but  to  trust  his  charac- 
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ter  to  his  own  conduct  and  the  candour  of  his  fellow  citizens;" 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  that  course,  and 
was  unwilling  it  should  be  broken  through.     He  therefore  de- 
sired him  to  request  the  district  attorney  to  dismiss  the  prose- 
cution.    Having  afterwards  heard  of  subpoenas  for  witnesses, 
he  made  a  peremptory  request  to  the  same  effect.    The  district 
attorney  did  dismiss  the  prosecution,  and  accompanied  the  dis- 
mission with  the  avowal  that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
libels.     There  were  other  prosecutions,  of  which  he  had  no 
previous  knowledge,  but  they  were  all  dismissed  at  the  same 
time.     The  clergyman  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Granger, 
disavowed   all  personal  ill  will  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  solemnly 
declared  he  had  not  uttered  the  words  charged.     These  prose- 
cutions were  dismissed  on  the  same  grounds  as  he  had  himself 
acted  on  in  the  case  of  Duane,  Callender,  and  others,  in  con- 
sidering the  sedition  law  unconstitutional,  and  that  his  "obligation 
to  execute  what  was  law,  involved  that  of  not  suffering  rights 
secured  by  valid  laws  to  be  prostrated  by  what  was  no  law." 
As  this  subject  had  been  mentioned  in  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  on  him  the  charge  of  inconsistency;  and  as,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Mr.  Randolph,  a  committee  of  inquiry  concerning 
these  prosecutions  had  been  appointed,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Wilson  C.  Nicholas  to  make  the  requisite  explanation. 

In  consequence  of  the  despatches  received  from  his  govern- 
ment by  Mr.  Erskine,  the  British  minister,  he  formally  commu- 
nicated to  the  government  at  Washington,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  that  he  was  authorized  to  make  reparation  for  the  men 
taken  from  the  Chesapeake,  he  having  considered  the  non-inter- 
course law  as  placing  Great  Britain  and  France  on  an  equality. 
His  offer  was  immediately  accepted,  and  the  next  day,  he  informed 
the  secretary  of  state  that  an  envoy  extraordinary  would  soon 
be  sent  to  the  United  States  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  all  questions 
between  the  two  countries,  and  that  the  orders  of  January  and 
November,  1807,  would  be  repealed  as  to  the  United  States  on 
the  president's  renewing  the  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was  then  agreed  that  the  orders  should  be  withdrawn 
on  the  10th  day  of  June,  and  the  president  issued  a  proclama- 
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lion  stating  the  future  withdrawal  of  the  British  orders  on  that 
day,  when  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  would  be 
renewed.  In  July  following,  however,  intelligence  was  received 
that  the  British  government  meant  to  disavow  the  agreement 
of  Mr.  Erskine,  because  he  had  exceeded  his  instructions,  on 
which  a  second  proclamation  was  issued,  reciting  the  facts,  and 
declaring  that  the  non-intercourse  wTas  still  in  operation. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  the  president 
on  the  subject  of  the  course  he  had  pursued  on  being  informed 
of  the  disavowal.  He  entirely  approves  the  course  taken  by 
the  president  in  the  two  proclamations  he  had  issued.  The 
first,  he  says,  had  been  sanctioned  by  universal  approbation. 
"It  proved  to  the  whole  world  our  desire  of  accommodation, 
and  must  have  satisfied  everv  candid  federalist  on  that  head." 
He  even  says  it  ought  to  have  taken  place,  "had  the  perfidy  of 
the  English  been  foreseen,"  by  its  placing  them  so  shamefully 
in  the  wrong,  and  by  the  union  it  must  produce  in  America. 
The  second  proclamation,  which  again  suspended  commercial 
intercourse,  after  it  had  been  restored,  he  admits,  was  exposed 
to  quibbles,  but  was  quite  defensible.  He  then  adds,  "Should 
Bonaparte  have  the  wisdom  to  correct  his  injustice  tow7ards  us,  I 
consider  war  with  England  as  inevitable:  Our  ships  will  go  to 
France  and  its  dependencies,  and  they  will  take  them.  This 
will  be  war  on  their  part,  and  leaves  no  alternative  but  repri- 
sal. I  have  no  doubt  you  will  think  it  safe  to  act  on  this  hypo- 
thesis, and  with  energy."  He  thought  "the  moment  open  war 
was  apprehended  we  should  take  possession  of  Baton  Rouge,  in 
East  Florida.  If  we  did  not,  they  would,  and  New  Orleans  would 
become  irrecoverable.  Recurring  to  his  former  persuasion  of  the 
inveterate  prejudice  of  George  III.,  he  says,  "whatever  turn 
our  present  difficulties  may  take,  I  look  upon  all  cordial  recon- 
ciliation with  England  as  desperate,  during  the  life  of  the  pre- 
sent king.  I  consider  the  present  the  most  shameless  ministry 
that  ever  disgraced  England.  Copenhagen  will  immortalize 
their  infamy.  In  general,  their  administrations  are  so  change- 
able, and  they  are  obliged  to  descend  to  such  tricks  to  keep 
themselves  in  place,  that  nothing  like  honour  or  morality  can 
ever  be  counted  on  in  transactions  with  them." 
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Dr.  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  having  written  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
for  his  vocabularies  of  the  Indian  languages,  which  he  had  been 
many  years  collecting,  he  was  informed  that  they  were  almost 
wholly  lost  in  sending  them  from  Washington  to  Monticello. 
Mr.  Jefferson  says  that  he  had  been  thirty  years  engaged  in 
making  the  collection;  that  it  had  amounted  to  about  fifty 
different  vocabularies,  which  were  arranged  in  collateral 
columns;  and  that  he  had  intended,  as  soon  as  he  had  leisure  to 
digest  Captain  Lewis's  collection,  to  have  them  printed.  Both  the 
digest  and  originals  were  packed  in  a  trunk  of  papers,  which 
was  sent  round  by  water  from  Washington,  with  other  pack- 
ages. The  weight  of  the  trunk  having  induced  a  suspicion  that 
its  contents  were  valuable,  it  was  stolen  while  ascending  James 
River.  The  thief,  disappointed  on  opening  it,  threw  its  contents 
into  the  river.  Some  leaves  of  the  vocabularies  floated  ashore, 
and  were  found  in  the  mud,  greatly  defaced.  The  only  part  of 
the  original  vocabulary  among  these  was  Captain  Lewis's,  of  the 
Pani  language,  which  he  sent  to  Dr.  Barton. 

He  regretted  the  accident  the  more,  as,  of  the  250  words  of 
his  vocabularies,  and  the  130  words  of  the  great  Russian  voca- 
bularies of  the  languages  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe, 
73  were  common  to  both,  and  would  have  furnished  materials 
for  an  instructive  comparison.  He  indicates  some  intention  of 
attempting  another  collection. 

If  the  number  of  words  common  to  both  continents  was  so 
great,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  with  which  one  letter  is 
converted  into  another,  when  uttered  by  the  same  organs — as 
one  labial  or  dental  for  another — it  seems  probable,  that  by  re- 
ferring to  these  and  other  natural  changes,  the  number  which 
could  be  satisfactorily  traced  to  a  common  origin,  would  be  great- 
ly augmented,  and  would  proportionally  strengthen  this  intrinsic 
evidence  of  the  affinity  between  the  American  and  Asiatic  nations. 

The  Spanish  minister,  De  Foronda,  having  sent  him  a  copy  of 
the  proposed  constitution  of  Spain,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  acknowledg- 
ing it,  on  the  4th  of  October,  says,  it  is  probably  as  free  as  is 
consistent  with  hereditary  institutions;  and  he  particularly  com- 
mends that  feature  of  it  which  provides  that  when  the  three 
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co-ordinate  branches  differ  in  their  construction  of  the  consti- 
tution, the  opinion  of  two  shall  overrule  the  third.     He  takes 
this  occasion  of  solemnly  declaring  that  the  suspicion  of  D'  Yrujo, 
the  late  Spanish  minister,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  co-operated  with  Miranda,  was  unfounded.     They 
were  indeed  apprized  of  his  designs,  but  refused  to  aid  him. 
Miranda  was  informed,  that  although  we  had  strong  grounds 
of  complaint  against  Spain,  "our  hostility  should  be  exercised 
fairly  and  above  board."     They  had  no  suspicion  that  he  meant 
to  enlist  men  here,  but  thought  his  object  wras  merely  to  pur- 
chase military  stores,  against  which  there  was  no  law,  and  they 
deemed  it  improper  to  betray  his  voluntary  communication. 
The  officer  of  the  customs  who  participated  in  this  transaction 
was  removed  and  prosecuted.     He  adds  that  he  never,  in  any 
instance,  countenanced  a  breach  of  faith,  believing  that  there 
was  the  same  code  of  morality  for  a  public  and  a  private  man. 
He  lost  none  of  his  interest  in  pu  blic  affairs,  when  he  had  ceased 
to  guide  them,  and  his  attachment  to  the  political  principles  he 
had  professed,  was  as  little  affected  by  the  languor  of  private 
life,  as  it  had  been  by  the  possession  of  power.     Understand- 
ing from  Mr.  Gallatin  that  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  harmony 
among  the  members  of  Mr.  Madison's  cabinet,  he  intended  to 
resign,  wrote  to  him  on  the  4th  of  October  to  dissuade  him  from 
what  he  regarded asa  public  calamity.     "I  consider,he  remarks, 
the  fortunes  of  our  republic  as  depending,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
on  the  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt  before  we  engage  in 
any  war:  because,  that  done,  we  shall  have  revenue  enough  to 
improve  our  country  in  peace  and  defend  it  in  war,  without  re- 
curring either  to  new  taxes  or  loans.     But  if  the  debt  should 
once  more  be  swelled  to  a  formidable  size,  its  entire  discharge 
will  be  despaired  of,  and  we  shall  be  committed  to  the  English 
careerof  debt,  corruption  and  rottenness,  closing  with  revolution. 
The  discharge  of  the  debt,  therefore,  is  vital  to  the  destinies  of 
our  government,  and  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Madison  and  yourself  alone. 
We  shall  never  see  another  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  making  all  other  subjects  subordinate  to  this."     He 
enforces  his  advice  by  other  considerations,  and  takes  occasion 
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to  express  his  grateful  sense  of  the  valuable  aid  Mr.  Gallatin 
had  afforded  him  in  his  administration,  and  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  public  approbation  was  due  to  him. 

Mr.  Caesar  A.  Rodney,  the  Attorney  General,  having  written 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  January,  on  the  difficulties  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  after  the  disavowal  of  Mr.  Erskine's  arrangement,  Mr. 
Jefferson  replied  on  the  10th  of  February,  that  the  want  of 
success  they  had  experienced,  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
precedented state  of  the  world.  "At  any  other  period,  he  re- 
marks, the  even  handed  justice  we  have  observed  towards  all 
nations,  the  efforts  we  have  made  to  merit  their  esteem  by  every 
act  which  candour  or  liberality  could  exercise,  would  have 
preserved  our  peace,  and  secured  the  unqualified  confidence  of 
all  other  nations  in  our  faith  and  probity.  But  the  hurricane 
which  is  now  blasting  the  world,  physical  and  moral,  has  pros- 
trated all  the  mounds  of  reason  as  well  as  right." — "And  when, 
he  asks,  is  this  state  of  things  to  end?  The  death  of  Bonaparte, 
would,  to  be  sure,  remove  the  first  and  chiefest  apostle  of  the 
desolation  of  men  and  morals,  and  might  withdraw  the  scourge 
of  the  land.  But  what  is  to  restore  order  and  safety  on  the 
ocean?  the  death  of  George  the  Third  would  not  do  it, 
for  his  nation  is  permanent,  and  it  is  that  which  is  the  tyrant 
of  the  ocean.  The  principle  that  force  is  right,  is  become  the 
principle  of  the  nation  itself.  They  would  not  permit  an  honest 
minister,  were  accident  to  bring  such  a  one  into  power,  to  relax 
their  system  of  lawless  piracy.  These  were  the  difficulties  when 
I  was  with  you,  I  know  they  are  not  lessened,  and  I  pity  you." 
He  justly  observes  as  a  strong  motive  for  preserving  the  public 
confidence,  "In  times  of  peace  the  people  look  most  to  their 
representatives;  but  in  war  to  the  executive  solely.  It  is  visible 
that  their  confidence  is  even  now  veering  in  that  direction;  that 
they  are  looking  to  the  executive  to  give  the  proper  direction 
to  their  affairs,  with  a  confidence  as  auspicious  as  it  is  well 
founded.1' 

A  letter  to  his  friend  General  Kosciusko,  at  this  time,  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time, 
as  well  as  some  important  details  concerning  the  preparations 
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he  had  made  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  He  begins  his 
letter  by  remarking  that  he  is  now  absolved  from  the  restraint 
which  his  late  situation  imposed  on  him  in  writing  to  Kosciusko. 
He  states  that  by  way  of  preparation  for  war,  arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  abundantly  provided:  several  foundries  of  cannon 
were  casting  one  piece  every  other  day:  that  the  increase  of 
population  added  40,000  young  soldiers  every  year:  we  had  a 
military  school  of  50  students:  at  all  our  seaports  there  were 
fortifications,  and  gunboats  carrying  one  or  two  eighteen,  twenty- 
four,  or  thirty-two  pounders:  that  the  works  of  New  York  would 
be  finished  in  the  ensuing  summer,  and  would  mount  438  guns, 
which,  with  the  aid  of  from  50  to  100  gunboats,  would  be  ade- 
quate to  the  resistance  of  any  fleet  that  would  ever  be  trusted 
across  the  Atlantic.  He  regrets  that  two  measures  recommend- 
ed by  him  had  not  been  adopted  by  Congress.  One  of  these 
was  to  settle  by  donations  able  bodied  young  men  on  the  un- 
granted  territory  of  New  Orleans,  for  its  defence.  The  other 
was  to  class  the  militia  according  to  age,  and  make  all  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  liable  to  be  trained  and  called  into  service 
at  a  moment's  warning.  This  would  have  given  a  force  of 
300,000  men.  He  would  then  have  had  the  consolation  of  leav- 
ing the  whole  country,  which  had  not  a  single  seaport  protected 
when  he  came  to  the  government,  in  a  state  of  security  against 
any  probable  attack. 

He  thus  speaks  of  his  avocations.  "In  the  bosom  of  my  fa- 
mily, and  surrounded  by  my  books,  I  enjoy  a  repose  to  which 
I  have  been  long  a  stranger.  My  mornings  are  devoted  to  cor- 
respondence. From  breakfast  to  dinner  I  am  in  my  shops,  my 
garden,  or  on  horseback  among  my  farms;  from  dinner  to  dark 
I  give  to  society  and  recreation  with  my  neighbours  and  friends; 
and  from  candle  light  to  early  bedtime  I  read.  My  health  is 
perfect,  and  my  strength  considerably  reinforced  by  the  activity 
of  the  course  I  pursue;  perhaps  it  is  as  great  as  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  near  sixty-seven  years  of  age.  I  talk  of  ploughs  and 
harrows,  seeding  and  harvesting,  with  my  neighbours,  and  of 
politics,  too,  if  they  choose,  with  as  little  reserve  as  the  rest  of 
my  fellow  citizens,  and  feel  at  length  the  blessing  of  being  free 
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to  say  and  do  what  I  please,  without  being  responsible  for  it  to 
any  mortal.  A  part  of  my  occupation,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  pleasing,  is  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  such  young  men 
as  ask  it.  They  place  themselves  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
have  the  use  of  my  library  and  counsel,  and  make  a  part 
of  my  societv.  In  advising  the  course  of  their  reading,  I 
endeavour  to  keep  their  attention  fixed  on  the  main  objects 
of  all  science,  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  man."  He 
concludes  by  adverting  to  his  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  says 
he  has  to  pass  such  a  length  of  time  in  a  thraldom  of  mind 
never  before  known  to  him.  "But  for  this,"  he  says,  "his  hap- 
piness would  have  been  perfect."  Among  those  who  thus  pro- 
fited by  his  counsels  in  the  way  spoken  of,  were  Mr.  Rives,  the 
late  Minister  to  France,  and  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  late  Professor 
of  Law  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

His  workshops  were  those  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  wheel- 
wrights and  nailsmiths.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  fond  of  exercising 
himself  in  mechanical  employments.  He  had  a  small  room  ad- 
joining his  bed  room,  in  which  was  a  complete  assortment  of 
tools,  in  the  use  of  which  he  had  acquired  much  practical  skill, 
and  which  at  once  enabled  him  to  take  exercise  within  doors, 
to  find  an  agreeable  relaxation  for  his  mind,  to  repair  any  of 
his  various  instruments  in  physical  science,  and  to  execute  any 
little  scheme  of  the  moment  in  the  way  of  furniture  or  experi- 
ment. He  had  many  very  respectable  workmen  among  his 
slaves,  whose  expertness  had  been  greatly  improved,  both  by  his 
instructions  and  the  diversified  occupation  which  he  afforded 
them.  The  carriage  in  which  he  ordinarily  rode,  his  garden 
seats,  even  some  of  his  household  furniture,  were  the  joint  work 
of  himself  and  his  slaves.  His  favourite  exercise,  however, 
always  was  riding,  and  he  never  was  unprovided  with  handsome 
horses.  It  was  the  only  thing  in  which  he  was  lavish  of  money 
for  his  exclusive  gratification,  and  the  four  he  purchased  for  his 
carriage  when  he  was  elected  President,  cost  him  2000  dollars. 

The  dissentions  among  the  members  of  Mr.  Madison's  cabinet, 
before  adverted  to,  having  now  increased,  Mr.  Jefferson's  re- 
marks upon  a  mischief  which  has  so  often  recurred  in  our  govern- 
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merit  to  impede  the  course  of  the  public  business,  are  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  as  they  were  the  suggestions  of  his  varied 
experience.  He  states  that  during  the  first  years  of  the  admi- 
nistration of  General  Washington  it  was  the  practice,  in  all 
measures  of  importance  or  difficulty,  for  the  President  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  the  Heads  of  the  Departments,  taking  their 
opinions  separately  in  writing,  until  the  affairs  of  France  and 
England  threatened  to  embroil  us,  and  rendered  discussion  desi- 
rable. In  these  discussions,  he  says,  that  Hamilton  and  he  were 
daily  pitted  in  the  cabinet,  like  two  cocks.  There  were  four 
members  of  the  cabinet,  and  according  to  the  majority,  which 
of  course  was  three  to  one,  the  President  decided.  He  himself 
had  pursued  the  same  course,  because  the  harmony  was  so  cor- 
dial among  them  all,  that  they  never  failed,  in  a  single  instance, 
by  a  comparison  of  views,  to  form  an  opinion  acceptable  to  the 
whole.  Yet  this  practice  he  thought  less  eligible  than  the  other, 
for  it  thus  converts  the  cabinet  with  the  President  into  a  Directory, 
and  it  being  liable  to  the  inconveniencies  of  a  Directory,  is  not 
so  constitutional  as  the  other  mode,  which  is  also  better  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  collision  and  irritation,  and  to  cure  it,  he 
therefore  recommends  its  adoption  through  Dr.  Jones,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia,  to  whom  these  remarks  were 
addressed. 

After  noticing  our  difficulties  abroad,  he  thus  consoles  himself 
with  the  reflection  that  our  situation  was  better  than  that  of  any 
other  country.  "Every  country  butone  on  the  continentof  Europe 
demolished,  a  conqueror  roaming  over  the  earth  with  havoc  and 
destruction,  a  pirate  spreading  misery  and  ruin  over  the  face  of 
the  ocean.  Indeed,  my  friend,  ours  is  a  bed  of  roses.  And  the 
system  of  government  which  shall  keep  us  afloat  amidst  this 
wreck  of  the  world  will  be  immortalized  in  historv.  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  our  petty  squabbles  and  heartburnings,  and  we  have 
something  of  the  blue  devils  at  times,  as  to  these  raw  heads  and 
bloody  bones  who  are  eating  up  other  nations.  But  happily  for 
us,  the  mammoth  cannot  swim,  nor  the  leviathan  move  on  dry 
land;  and  if  we  will  keep  out  of  their  way,  they  cannot  get  at 
us.     If,  indeed,  we  choose  to  place  ourselves  within  the  scope  of 
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their  tether,  a  gripe  of  the  paw,  or  a  stroke  of  the  tail,  may 
be  our  fortune.  Our  business  was  to  be  still.  But  a  part  of 
the  nation  chose  to  declare  against  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  con- 
trol the  wisdom  of  government.  I  yielded  with  others,  to  avoid 
a  greater  evil.  But  from  that  moment,  I  have  seen  no  system 
which  could  keep  us  entirely  aloof  from  those  agents  of  destruc- 
tion." 

At  this  time,  and  indeed  for  several  years  before,  the  unin- 
terrupted military  successes  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the 
gradual  enlargement  of  his  power  to  a  height  never  before  at- 
tained by  man,  excited  not  merely  sympathy  for  the  nations 
whom  he  despoiled  of  their  independence,  but  very  lively  fears 
for  that  of  the  United  States.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  civil- 
ized world  was  destined,  sooner  or  later,  to  bow  to  the  ascen- 
dancy of  his  genius  and  fortune:  and  though  some  hopes  were 
entertained  that  he  would  meet  with  an  effectual  check  in 
Spain,  yet  similar  hopes  had  too  often  proved  abortive,  for  these 
to  be  very  lively.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Langdon  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Mr.  Jefferson  thus  discloses  his  views  on  this  subject.  "The 
fear  that  Bonaparte  will  come  over  to  us  and  conquer  us  also, 
is  too  chimerical  to  be  genuine.  Supposing  him  to  have  finish- 
ed Spain  and  Portugal,  he  has  yet  England  and  Russia  to  sub- 
due." These  two  subdued,  ancient  Greece  and  Macedonia,  the 
cradle  of  Alexander,  his  prototype,  and  Constantinople,  the  seat 
of  empire  for  the  world,  would  glitter  more  in  his  eye  than  our 
bleak  mountains  and  rugged  forests.  Egypt  too,  and  the  golden 
apples  of  Mauritania,  have  for  more  than  half  a  century  fixed 
the  longing  eyes  of  France;  and  with  Syria,  you  know,  he  has 
an  old  affront  to  wipe  out.  Then  come  'Pontus  and  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia,'  the  fine  countries  on  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  the  Oxus  and  Indus,  and  all  beyond  the 
Hydaspes,  which  bounded  the  glories  of  his  Macedonian  rival; 
with  the  invitations  of  his  new  British  subjects  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  whom,  after  receiving  under  his  protection  the 
mother  country,  he  cannot  refuse  to  visit.  When  all  this  is 
done  and  settled,  and  nothing  of  the  old  world  remains  unsub- 
dued, he  may  turn  to  the  new  one.     But  will  he  attack  us  first, 
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from  whom  he  will  get  but  hard  knocks,  and  no  money?  or  will 
he  first  lay  hold  of  the  gold  and  silver  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  and  the 
diamonds  of  Brazil.  A  republican  emperor,  from  his  affection 
to  republics,  independent  of  motives  of  expediency,  must  grant 
to  ours  the  Cyclops'  boon  of  being  the  last  devoured.  While  all 
this  is  doing,  we  are  to  suppose  the  chapter  of  accidents  read  out, 
and  that  nothing  can  happen  to  cut  short  or  to  disturb  his 
enterprises." 

The  following  was  his  theory  of  the  English  government:  "The 
real  power  and  property  in  the  government,  is  the  great  aris- 
tocratical  families  of  the  nation.  The  nest  of  office  being  too 
small  for  all  of  them  to  cuddle  into  at  once,  the  contest  is  eter- 
nal which  shall  crowd  the  other  out.  For  this  purpose  they  are 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Ins  and  the  Outs,  so  equal  in  weight 
that  a  small  matter  turns  the  balance.  To  keep  themselves  in 
when  they  are  in,  every  stratagem  must  be  practised,  every 
artifice  used  which  may  natter  the  pride,  the  passions,  or  the 
power  of  the  nation.  Justice,  honour,  faith,  must  yield  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  themselves  in  place.  The  question  whe- 
ther a  measure  is  moral,  is  never  asked;  but  whether  it  will 
nourish  the  avarice  of  their  merchants,  or  the  piratical  spirit  of 
their  navy,  or  produce  any  other  effect  which  may  strengthen 
them  in  their  places.  As  to  engagements,  however  positive, 
entered  into  by  the  predecessors  of  the  Ins,  why  they  were  then 
enemies;  they  did  every  thing  which  was  wrong;  and  to  reverse 
every  thing  they  did,  must  therefore  be  right.  This  is  the  true 
character  of  the  British  government  in  practice,  however  dif- 
ferent its  theory;  and  it  presents  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a 
nation,  the  individuals  of  which  are  as  faithful  to  their  private 
engagements  and  duties,  as  honourable,  as  worthy,  as  those  of 
any  nation  on  earth,  and  whose  government  is  yet  the  most  un- 
principled at  this  day  known."  He  then  speaks  of  the  general 
causes  why  princes  should  be  superior  to  other  men,  and  by 
way  of  illustration  gives  a  sketch  of  the  principal  monarchs  of 
Europe,  which,  in  the  style  of  broad  caricature,  retains  enough 
of  resemblance  to  the  originals  to  be  readily  acknowledged. 

In  all  hio  letters  written  about  this  time  he  still  maintains  the 
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opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  unwise,  and  that  its 
continuance  would  have  produced  the  withdrawal  of  the  British 
orders  in  council.*  He  says  that  the  members  of  Congress  from 
Massachusetts  believing  that  civil  war  would  be  the  certain 
alternative  of  the  continuance  of  the  embargo,  caused  its  repeal. 
He  seems  to  be  confident  that  it  was  the  settled  purpose  of 
Great  Britain  to  claim  the  ocean  as  her  conquest,  and  to  pro- 
hibit any  vessel  from  navigating  it,  but  on  paying  such  a 
tribute  as  would  enable  her  to  maintain  a  navy  adequate  to 
the  support  of  her  dominion.  He  expresses  these  opinions  of 
Great  Britain  to  General  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts,!  and  says, 
"radically  hostile  to  our  navigation  and  commerce,  and  fearing 
its  rivalry,  she  will  completely  crush  it,  and  force  us  to  resort 
to  agriculture,  not  aware  that  we  shall  resort  to  manufactures 
also,  and  thus  render  her  conquests  useless  at  least,  if  not  inju- 
rious to  herself  in  the  end,  and  perhaps  salutary  to  us,  as  remov- 
ing out  of  our  way  the  chief  causes  and  provocations  of  war." 
He  adds,  that  "the  change  in  Massachusetts,  by  driving  her  to 
agriculture,  manufactures  and  emigration,  might  not  lessen  her 
happiness." 

This  view  of  the  future  condition  of  the  United  States,  sup- 
posing it  just  as  to  the  hopes  of  Great  Britain,  greatly  over- 
rated her  power,  and  made  too  low  an  estimate  of  our  means  of 
resistance,  as  happily,  a  very  few  years  afterwards,  abundantly 
testified.  The  same  experience  also  corrected  another  error 
into  which  too  many  of  our  politicians  had  then  fallen.  It 
taught  us  to  make  a  juster  appreciation  of  the  value  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  to  Great  Britain,  which,  though  very  conducive 
to  her  prosperity,  is  not  of  that  vital  importance  to  her  manu- 
factures or  colonies  that  we  had  been  accustomed  to  suppose.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  the  amount  of  cotton  then  exported  from 
the  United  States  was  not  one-eighth  of  what  it  is  at  present. 
This  article  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the  other  products 

*It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  such  was  also  Mr.  Madison's  conviction, 
and  he  has  more  than  once  told  me  that  the  administration  had  indispu- 
table evidence  of  the  fact. 

fin  a  letter  dated  July  16,  1820. 
Vol.  II.— 40 
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of  the  United  States,  and  the  privation  of  this  portion  of  their 
supply  would  indeed  he  seriously  felt  by  English  manufacturers. 
In  answer  to  a  letter  received  from  the  editor  of  a  Washing- 
ton journal,  J.  B.  Colvin,  he  examines  a  question  of  political 
casuistry,  "whether  circumstances  do  not  sometimes  occur, 
which  make  it  a  duty  in  officers  of  high  trust  to  assume  authori- 
ty beyond  the  law."  This  question  he  does  not  hesitate  to  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  on  very  satisfactory  grounds;  but,  as  he 
properly  observes,  though  it  is  a  very  clear  one  in  principle,  it  is 
sometimes  an  embarrassing  one  in  practice.  He  refers,  by  way 
of  illustration,  to  several  examples  drawn  from  our  own  history, 
and  he  applies  them  to  the  justification  of  General  Wilkinson, 
in  arresting  some  of  Burr's  associates  in  New  Orleans,  and 
sending  them  to  Washington  for  trial.  One  of  the  illustrations, 
though  hypothetically  put,  suggests  a  doubt  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  nearly  according  to  the  fact.  It  is  thus:  "Suppose 
it  had  been  made  known  to  the  executive  of  the  Union  in  the 
autumn  of  1805,  that  we  might  have  the  Floridas  for  a  reason- 
able sum;  that  that  sum  had  not  indeed  been  so  appropriated 
by  law,  but  that  Congress  were  to  meet  within  three  weeks, 
and  might  appropriate  it  on  the  first  or  second  day  of  their  ses- 
sion. Ought  he,  for  so  great  an  advantage  to  his  country,  to 
have  risked  himself  by  transcending  the  law  and  making  the 
purchase?  The  public  advantage  offered  in  this  supposed  case, 
was  indeed  immense:  but  a  reverence  for  law,  and  the  proba- 
bility that  the  advantage  might  still  be  legally  accomplished  by 
a  delay  of  only  three  weeks,  were  powerful  reasons  against 
hazarding  the  act.  But  suppose  it  foreseen  that  a  John  Ran- 
dolph would  find  means  to  protract  the  proceeding  on  it  by  Con- 
gress, until  the  ensuing  spring,  by  which  time  new  circumstances 
would  change  the  mind  of  the  other  party.  Ought  the  execu- 
tive, in  that  case,  and  with  that  foreknowledge,  to  have  secured 
the  good  to  his  country,  and  to  have  trusted  to  their  justice  for 
the  transgression  of  the  law?"  He  thinks  he  ought.  He  very 
properly  considers,  however,  that  this  principle  applies  only  to 
officers  invested  with  great  powers,  when  the  safety  of  the  nation, 
or  some  of  its  very  high  interests  are  at  stake,  and  that  in  ordi- 
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nary  cases,  "the  example  of  overleaping  the  law  is  of  greater 
evil  than  a  strict  adherence  to  its  imperfect  provisions." 

This  autumn  he  made  a  visit  of  more  than  ordinary  length  to 
his  estate  in  Bedford.  Here  he  was  more  withdrawn  from  the 
public  than  at  Monticello,  both  because  he  had  a  far  more  limit- 
ed acquaintance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  more  out  of  the 
way  of  visiters  from  distant  parts  of  the  Union  than  at  Monti- 
cello,  which  had  long  since  been  a  place  of  attraction  to  zealous 
republicans.  In  these  visits  to  Poplar  Forest,  of  which  he  made 
several  in  the  year,  he  was  always  accompanied  by  some  of  his 
granddaughters,  and  he  generally  remained  there  several  weeks. 
And  though  he  was  here  relieved  from  that  press  of  company 
which  was  but  too  frequent  at  Monticello,  he  exercised  a  liberal 
hospitality  even  in  this  place,  and  was  also  in  the  habit  of  dining 
with  two  or  three  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  one  of  whom 
had  always  belonged  to  that  party  of  which,  as  a  mass,  he 
thought  so  unfavourably,  and  spoke  so  harshly.  Amidst  his 
strong,  and  what  must  often  be  termed  intemperate  and  unphi- 
losophical  prejudice  against  the  federalists,  he  could  always  se- 
parate individuals  from  their  sect,  and  not  only  his  guests,  but 
often  also  his  friends  were  selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  party 
which  so  bitterly  reviled  him,  and  whose  hatred  he  so  cordially 
reciprocated. 
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CHAPTER  XIV, 

Poplar  Forest.  Mr.  Jeffersorfs  sentiments  towards  Great  Britain. 
Letter  to  Mr.  Law.  National  debt  of  England.  Letter  to  Dr.  Rush. 
Renewal  of  intercourse  with  Mr.  Adams.  Letter  to  Destutt  Tracy. 
Thoughts  on  the  federal  and  state  governments.  Separation.  Cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Adams.  Letter  to  Mr.  Maury — to  the  President. 
Common  law  of  England.  On  his  return  to  public  life.  Thoughts 
on  manufactures.  On  the  party  divisions  of  the  United  States.  Ge- 
neral Washington.  Letter  to  Madame  de  Stael.  On  a  navy.  Pub- 
lication of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley.    Explanation  to  Mr.  Adams. 

1813. 

While  Mr.  Jefferson  held  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  that  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  assert  the  same  supremacy  on  the  ocean  which  they  had 
actually  maintained  in  the  strait  which  separates  their  Island 
from  France,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  belief  should  have 
given  a  keener  edge  to  his  resentment  and  ill-will,  already  suffi- 
ciently excited  by  provocations  ancient  and  recent.  These 
sentiments  he  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise,  and  they  accordingly 
furnished  one  of  the  themes  of  party  reproach  against  him.  It 
was  a  favourite  theme  too  with  his  enemies,  partly  because  it 
gave  more  colour  to  their  imputation  of  his  blind  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  France,  even  in  preference  to  those  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  partly  because  it  was  certain  to  bring  upon  him  the  ill- 
will  of  a  numerous  and  weighty  class  of  the  community,  composed 
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of  those  natives  of  Great  Britain  who  were  domiciliated  in  the 
United  States,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  possessed  of  intelli- 
gence and  wealth,  and  still  attached  to  the  land  of  their  birth, 
exercised  great  influence  on  public  opinion  in  all  the  principal 
towns,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  federal 
newspapers.  Though  he  bore  the  calumnies  of  the  press  with 
more  patience  than  most  men,  yet  he  was  not  insensible  to  them; 
and  knowing  the  accusation  of  his  subserviency  to  French  policy 
to  be  absurd,  and  of  hatred  to  England  to  be  overcharged  and 
unjust,  he  was  at  some  pains  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  on 
these  points,  in  the  only  mode  in  which  he  ever  permitted  him- 
self to  address  it,  by  expressing  his  real  sentiments  to  his  cor- 
respondents. In  this  way  he  thought  that  truth  would  gradu- 
ally obtain  diffusion,  and  eventually  acquire  its  proverbial 
ascendancy. 

In  a  letter  of  January  16,  1811,  to  Mr.  Law  of  Washington, 
an  English  gentleman,  who  had  held  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
East  Indies,  but  had  been  many  years  a  resident  in  the  United 
States,  he  makes  a  full  exposition  of  his  feelings  towards  Great 
Britain;  and  even  those  who  persist  in  questioning  his  sincerity, 
must  admit  that  these  are  the  sentiments  which  he  wished  others 
to  think  he  possessed,  and  of  course  those  which  he  thought 
most  consonant  to  truth  and  justice. 

"No  man,"  he  remarks,  "was  more  sensible  than  myself  of 
the  just  value  of  the  friendship  of  that  country.  There  are 
between  us  so  many  of  those  circumstances  which  naturally 
produce  and  cement  kind  dispositions,  that  if  they  could  have 
forgiven  our  resistance  to  their  usurpations,  our  connexions 
might  have  been  durable,  and  have  insured  duration  to  both 
our  governments.  I  wished,  therefore,  a  cordial  friendship  with 
theirs,  and  I  spared  no  occasion  of  manifesting  this  in  our  cor- 
respondence and  intercourse  with  them;  not  disguising,  however, 
my  desire  of  friendship  with  their  enemy  also."  He  says  that  he 
perceived  friendly  symptoms  during  Addington's  administration, 
and  while  Fox  was  in  power;  but  that  every  other  administra- 
tion since  the  revolution  had  been  wanton  in  their  injuries  and 
insults,  and  manifested  hatred.     That  instead  of  cultivating  the 
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government,  whose  principles  are  those  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
nation,  they  had  allied  themselves  with  a  faction., here,  not  a 
tenth  of  the  people.  He  treats  the  charge  of  personal  enmity 
towards  England  as  a  mere  newspaper  calumny,  unworthy  of 
serious  notice.  "England,"  he  remarks,  "never  did  me  a  per- 
sonal injury,  other  than  in  open  war,  and  for  numerous  indivi- 
duals there  I  have  great  esteem  and  friendship,  and  I  must 
have  had  a  mind  far  below  the  duties  of  my  station,  to  have  felt 
either  national  partialities  or  antipathies  in  conducting  the  af- 
fairs confided  to  me.  My  affections  were  first  for  my  own 
country,  and  then,  generally,  for  all  mankind,  and  nothing  but 
minds  placing  themselves  above  the  passions,  in  the  functionaries 
of  this  country,  could  have  preserved  us  from  the  war  to  which 
their  provocations  have  been  constantly  urging  us."  He  speaks 
of  the  numerous  classes  in  England  who  are  interested  in  war, 
and  whom  the  ministry  must  court,  to  keep  their  places.  He 
anticipates  great  danger  from  what  he  calls  "the  crush  of  her 
internal  structure."  "Her  monied  interest,  created  by  her 
paper  system,  and  now  constituting  a  baseless  mass  of  wealth 
equal  to  that  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  must  disappear  with  that 
system;  and  the  medium  for  paying  great  taxes  thus  failing,  her 
navy  must  be  without  support."  He  adverts  to  her  attempts 
to  subject  other  nations  to  tribute  on  the  ocean,  and  says  that 
"while  it  is  desirable  that  she  should  have  a  fair  share  of  the 
power  on  that  element,  the  dominion  she  claims  will  be  resisted 
hy  every  nation  ad  internecionem" 

This  opinion  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  national  debt  of 
Great  Britain  which  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  com- 
mon with  many  others,  appears  not  sufficiently  to  discriminate 
between  the  case  of  a  nation  in  debt  and  an  individual.  Yet 
there  are  important  points  of  difference  between  them.  When 
an  individual's  expenses  regularly  exceed  his  income,  and  he 
continues  to  borrow  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  he  must  in  time 
be  inevitably  ruined,  be  his  estate  what  it  may.  He  is  able  to 
obtain  the  funds  of  other  people  only  by  pledging  his  property, 
and  he  every  year  consumes  a  part  of  his  principal,  until  he 
consumes  the  whole.     But  in  the  case  of  national  debts,  if  they 
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have  been  contracted  with  the  subjects  of  the  nation,  as  is  the 
English  public  debt,  it  is  widely  different.     The  money  which 
is  thus  lent  consists  of  the  accumulations  of  individual  industry 
and  frugality — no  one  lends  to  the  government  what  he  needs 
for  his  own  support,  but  only  that  which  he  has  saved  out  of 
the  excess  of  his  income  over  his  expenditure,  and  for  which  he 
prefers  receiving  a  small  annual  sum  of  interest,  more  advan- 
tageous to  him  than  any  other  mode  of  using  it.     The  money, 
therefore,  which  is  thus  spent  by  the  nation,  is  in  fact  part  of  its 
former  savings.    It  was  made  by  the  nation  before  it  was  spent; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  the  individual,  it  was  spent  before  it  was 
made  by  the  consumer.     In  both  cases,  indeed,  the  national 
wealth  is  diminished  by  a  useless  or  wasteful  expenditure;  but 
while  this  waste  may  ruin  the  individual,  it  can  never  ruin  the 
nation,  or  even  make  it  poorer,  further  than  to  stop  its  further  ac- 
cumulation. It  is  true  the  nation  is  burdened  with  the  payment 
of  the  annual  interest,  but  that  annual  interest  is  received  by 
a  part  of  the  nation;  and  though  this  burden  may  very  mate- 
rially affect  the  comforts  of  those  who  contribute  to  bear  it,  and 
change  the  distribution  of  the  national  wealth,  it  does  not  affect 
the  amount  of  that  wealth;  and  as  its  existence  does  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  means  or  strength  of  a  country,  so  neither 
would  its  extinction,  whether  by  payment  or  the  sponge,  im- 
pair or  augment  its  resources.     Thus,  by  way  of  illustration, 
let  us  suppose  the  government  to  be  guilty  of  bad  faith,  and 
refuse  to  pay  its  creditors;  it  will  then  of  course  have  occa- 
sion for  so  much  less  of  tax:  and  although  the  creditors  cannot 
pay,  as  they  previously  did,  any  part  of  the  tax,  yet  as  they 
also  receive  no  inferest,  which,  in  the  whole  class  of  creditors, 
must  greatly  exceed  what  they  pay  as  tax,  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion, which  gains  precisely  as  much  as  they  lose,  can  make  up  the 
deficiency;  and  the  means,  which  the  country  before  possessed,  of 
maintaining  an  army  and  navy,  after  paying  its  creditors,  would 
remain,  though  the  fortunes  of  the  fundholders  should  be  anni- 
hilated.    The  nation  would  then  be  in  the  situation   of  a  rich 
landed  proprietor,  whose  income  exceeding  his  expenses,  he  had 
lent  the  excess  to  another;  and  when,  if  that  other  proved  a 
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bankrupt  or  a  swindler,  and  he  of  course  lost  the  whole  debt, 
he  would  still  be  possessed  of  the  estate  from  which  his  former 
income  had  been  derived,  with  its  former  means  of  profitable 
surplus  undiminished,  which  he  might  either  spend,  or  lend,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of.  And  if  we  further  suppose  that  the  debtor 
derived  most  of  his  means  of  paying  the  interest  from  the  credi- 
tor himself  by  gaming,  horse-racing,  and  other  modes  of  contri* 
bution,  then  he  saves  as  much  by  ceasing  to  lose  these  sums  as 
is  equivalent  to  the  interest  he  had  previously  received;  and 
he  forms  a  yet  closer  parallel  with  the  case  of  a  government 
supporting  a  wasteful  expenditure.  The  very  common  predic- 
tions of  the  effect  of  the  stoppage  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  equally  fallacious,  both  as  to  the  institution  itself  and 
its  effect  on  the  nation. 

His  domestic  habits  at  this  period  are  noticed  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Rush.  "My  present  course  of  life  admits  less  reading  than 
I  wish.  From  breakfast  or  noon  at  latest,  to  dinner,  I  am  mostly 
on  horseback,  attending  to  my  farm,  or  other  concerns,  which  I 
find  healthful  to  my  body,  mind  and  affairs,  and  the  few  hours 
I  can  pass  in  my  cabinet  are  devoured  by  correspondences;  not 
those  with  my  intimate  friends,  with  whom  I  delight  to  inter- 
change sentiments,  but  with  others,  who,  writing  to  me  on  con- 
cerns of  their  own,  in  which  I  have  had  an  agency,  or  from 
motives  of  mere  respect  and  approbation,  are  entitled  to  be  an- 
swered with  respect,  and  a  return  of  good  will.  My  hope  is 
that  this  obstacle  to  the  delights  of  retirement,  will  wear  away 
with  the  oblivion  which  follows  that,  and  that  I  may  at  length 
be  indulged  in  those  studious  pursuits,  from  which  nothing  but 
revolutionary  duties  would  ever  have  called  me." 

Dr.  Rush  having  expressed  a  wish  to  restore  the  former 
friendship  and  intercourse  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, the  latter  replies  that  the  discontinuance  has  not  proceeded 
from  him.  He  speaks  in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Adams's  revolution- 
ary services,  his  talents  and  virtues,  but  thinks  that  the  party 
calumnies  against  himself  made  some  impression  on  Mr.  Adams's 
mind.  He  gives  a  history  of  their  alienation,  and  of  his  own 
abortive  attempt  to  revive  their  friendship,  when,  on  the  death 
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of  his  daughter,  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Adams.  He 
vindicates  himself  from  ever  having  spoken  injuriously  of  Mr. 
Adams's  character,  though  he  disapproved  both  of  the  principles 
and  practices  of  his  administration,  and  he  supposes  Mr.  Adams's 
conduct  equally  honourable.  "But  he  thought  it  a  part  of  his 
character  to  suspect  foul  play  in  those  of  whom  he  was  jealous, 
and  not  easily  to  relinquish  his  suspicions."  He  concludes  with 
professing  his  willingness  to  second  Dr.  Rush's  efforts  to  revive 
their  former  friendly  intercourse,  and  which  he  said  would  be 
the  easier,  as  he  did  not  "entertain  a  sentiment  towards  Mr. 
Adams,  the  expression  of  which  could  give  him  reasonable 
offence." 

The  whole  of  the  intercourse  which  Mr.  Jefferson  maintained 
with  this  friend  of  his  early  life,  represents  him  in  a  very  advan- 
tageous light,  both  when  Mr.  Adams  was  the  successful  com- 
petitor for  the  high  office  of  President,  and  when  afterwards, 
in  a  second  contest  for  the  same  prize,  victory  had  changed 
sides.  The  advances,  too,  that  he  made  on  the  small  and  equivo- 
cal opening  afforded  by  Mrs.  Adams;  his  persevering  attempts 
to  remove  the  ill  feeling  that  he  saw  still  remained,  and  the 
readiness  and  frankness  with  which  he  listened  to  the  friendly 
mediation  of  Dr.  Rush,  manifest  a  benevolence  of  feeling  and  a 
suavity  of  temper  which  are  rare,  but  are  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  His  party  prejudices  were  as 
strong,  indeed,  as  those  of  most  men,  and  he  might  even  seem 
entitled  to  the  merit  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  calls  a  good  hater, 
but  his  ill  will  to  a  sect  never  stood  in  the  way  of  his  charity 
towards  individuals  with  whom  he  came  into  personal  contact. 
He  separated  their  virtues  from  their  opinions,  and  in  his  cor- 
dial approval  of  the  one,  forgot  or  forgave  the  other.  He  has 
been  reproached  for  what  he  has  said  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
yet  there  was  not  one  of  that  statesman's  political  opponents 
who  spoke  of  him  in  such  liberal  terms  as  did  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  reconciliation  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams, 
which  Dr.  Rush  was  instrumental  in  restoring,  underwent  no 
subsequent  interruption.  From  this  time  they  kept  up  a  friendly 
and  frequent  correspondence,  and  it  seemed  to  have  a  salutary 
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influence  on  the  opinions  of  both,  and  to  draw  them  closer  in 
political  sentiment.  At  least  Mr.  Adams's  views  appeared  to 
harmonize  better  with  the  tenets  of  the  republican  party  than 
formerly,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  certainly  lost  much  of  his  anti-an- 
glican  prejudice. 

In  the  year  1809  he  had  received  from  Count  Destutt  de 
Tracy  a  treatise  on  government,  which,  in  the  following  year, 
he  procured  to  be  translated  and  printed  in  Philadelphia,  and 
for  which  he  revised  the  proofs  and  wrote  a  preface.  In  a  letter  to 
the  author  in  January,  1811,  after  bestowing  on  the  work  very 
high,  and  as  most  persons  will  think,  overcharged  eulogy,  he  ven- 
tures to  differ  from  him  on  the  subject  of  a  plural  executive,  to 
which  he,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  entertained  a  settled  objec- 
tion.    He  says  that  the  experiment  failed  in  France,  not  from 
any  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  times  or  nation,  but  from  those 
internal  jealousies  and  dissentions  in  the  Directory,  which  will 
ever  arise  among  men  equal  in  power,  without  a  principal  to 
decide   and  control   their  differences.     He  refers  also  to  the 
Executive  committee  of  the  states,  in  the  old  Congress,  which 
"fell  into  schisms  and  dissentions  that  became  at  length  so  invete- 
rate as  to  render  all  co-operation  among  them  impracticable." 
The  failure  was  then  "imputed  to  the  temper  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  but  the  wise  ascribed  it  to  the  nature  of  man."    But 
on  the  other  hand,  he  considers  our  experiment  of  a  single  Exe- 
cutive to  have  been  completely  successful;  and  that,  in  General 
Washington's  administration,  had  the  cabinet  been  a  Directory, 
the  equal  division  of  its  members  would  have  produced  inaction. 
In  his  own,  there  was  indeed  a  harmony  to  which  history  has 
perhaps  furnished  no  parallel,  yet  he  doubts,  "able  and  amiable" 
as  its  members  were,  if  such  would  have  been  the  result,  had 
each   possessed  equal  and  independent  powers.     "Ill    defined 
limits,"  he  remarks,  "of  their  respective  departments;  jealousies, 
trifling  at  first,  but  nourished  and  strengthened  by  repetition  of 
occasions:  intrigues  without  doors  of  designing  persons  to  build 
an  importance  to  themselves  on  the  divisions  of  others,  might, 
from  small  beginnings,  have  produced  persevering  oppositions." 
But  the  power  of  decision  in  the  President  left  no  object  for 
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internal  dissention;  and  external  intrigue  was  stifled  in  embryo 
by  the  knowledge  which  incendiaries  possessed,  that  no  divisions 
they  could  foment,  would  change  the  course  of  the  executive 
power.  He  disclaims  any  bias  in  favor  of  executive  authority 
from  his  own  participations  in  it,  both  because  he  had  been  in 
the  subordinate  as  well  as  principal  stations;  and  because,  if  he 
knew  himself,  he  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  could 
shift  power  from  his  own  to  the  shoulders  of  others. 

He  thinks  the  danger  of  rendering  the  executive  power  he- 
reditary are  as  strong  or  stronger,  where  the  executive  authority 
is  vested  in  a  plurality,  as  in  a  single  hand.  But  his  views  on 
the  conservative  principles  of  the  federal  government  have  too 
direct  a  bearing  on  the  main  question,  which  divides  American 
politicians,  as  to  the  right  adjustment  of  power  between  the 
state  and  the  general  governments,  and  is  too  important  in 
themselves  to  be  abridged.     They  are  as  follows: 

"But  the  true  barriers  of  our  liberty  in  this  country  are  our 
state  governments;  and  the  wisest  conservative  power  ever  con- 
trived by  man,  is  that  of  which  our  revolution  and  present  go- 
vernment found  us  possessed.  Seventeen  distinct  states,  amal- 
gamated into  one,  as  to  their  foreign  concerns,  but  single  and 
independent  as  to  their  internal  administration,  regularly  organ- 
ized with  a  legislature  and  governor  resting  on  the  choice'of 
the  people,  and  enlightened  by  a  free  press,  can  never  be  so 
fascinated  by  the  arts  of  one  man,  as  to  submit  voluntarily  to 
his  usurpation.  Nor  can  they  be  constrained  to  it  by  any  force 
he  can  possess.  While  that  may  paralyse  the  single  state  in 
which  it  happens  to  be  encamped,  sixteen  others,  spread  over  a 
country  of  two  thousand  miles  diameter,  rise  up  on  every  side, 
ready  organized  for  deliberation  by  a  constitutional  legislature, 
and  for  action  by  their  governor,  constitutionally  the  commander 
of  the  militia  of  the  state,  that  is  to  say,  of  every  man  in  it  able 
to  bear  arms,  and  that  militia,  too,  regularly  formed  into  regi- 
ments and  battalions,  into  infantry,  cavalry  and  artillery,  trained 
under  officers,  general  and  subordinate,  legally  appointed, 
always  in  readiness,  and  to  whom  they  are  already  in  habits  of 
obedience.     The   republican  government  of  France  was    lost 
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without  a  struggle,  because  the  party  of  "un  el  indivisible"  had 
prevailed,  no  provincial  organizations  existed  to  which  the  peo- 
ple might  rally  under  authority  of  the  laws,  the  seats  of  the 
directory  were  virtually  vacant,  and  a  small  force  sufficed  to 
turn  the  legislature  out  of  their  chamber,  and  to  salute  its  leader 
chief  of  the  nation.  But  with  us,  sixteen  out  of  seventeen  states 
rising  in  mass,  under  regular  organization,  and  legal  command- 
ers, united  in  object  and  action  by  their  Congress,  or,  if  that  be 
in  duresse,  by  a  special  convention,  present  such  obstacles  to  an 
usurper  as  forever  to  stifle  ambition  in  the  first  conception  of, 
that  object." 

In  adverting  to  the  danger  of  secession  from  the  Union,  arising 
from  local  and  occasional  discontents,  which  he  admits  to  be  pos- 
sible, and  would  be  favoured  by  this  organization,  he  remarks: 
"But  it  is  not  probable  that  local  discontents  can  spread  to  such 
an  extent,  as  to  be  able  to  face  the  sound  parts  of  so  extensive  a 
union:  And  if  ever  they  should  reach  the  majority,  they  would 
then  become  the  regular  government,  acquire  the  ascendancy 
in  Congress,  and  be  able  to  redress  their  own  grievances  by 
laws  peaceably  and  constitutionally  passed.  And  even  the 
states,  in  which  local  discontents  might  engender  a  commence- 
ment of  fermentation,  would  be  paralysed  and  self-checked  by 
that  very  division  into  parties  into  which  we  have  fallen,  into 
which  all  states  must  fall  wherein  men  are  at  liberty  to  think, 
speak,  and  act  freely,  according  to  the  diversities  of  their  indi- 
vidual conformations,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  the  government,  by  the  censorship  which 
these  parties  habitually  exercise  over  each  other." 

The  opportunity  which  Mr.  Jefferson  seemed  to  desire  for 
renewing  his  friendly  intercourse  with  Mr.  Adams,  and  which 
was  increased  by  a  second  letter  from  Dr.  Rush,  was  soon  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Adams  had  forwarded  to  him  some  specimens  of 
homespun  by  the  post,  and  having  informed  him  of  it  by  letter, 
Mr.  Jefferson  answered  it  in  a  manner  which  showed  how  grate- 
ful the  reconciliation  was  to  his  feelings.  His  letter,  dated 
January  21,  1812,  begins  with  remarks  on  manufactures,  then 
an  engrossing  topic  from  the  restrictions  on  the  foreign  com- 
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merce  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  those  of  Virginia, 
when  he  takes  occasion  to  say,  "The  economy  and  thriftiness 
resulting  from  our  household  manufactures  are  such  that  thev 
will  never  again  be  laid  aside;  and  nothing  more  salutary  for 
us  has  ever  happened  than  the  British  obstructions  to  our  de- 
mands for  their  manufactures.  Restore  free  intercourse  when 
they  will,  their  commerce  with  us  will  have  totally  changed  its 
form,  and  the  articles  we  shall  in  future  want  from  them  will 
not  exceed  their  own  consumption  of  our  produce." 

He  thus  warmly  speaks  of  their  former  friendships:  "A  letter 
from  you  calls  up  recollections  very  dear  to  my  mind.  It  car- 
ries me  back  to  the  times  when,  beset  with  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, we  were  fellow-labourers  in  the  same  cause,  struggling  for 
what  is  most  valuable  to  man,  his  right  of  self-government, 
labouring  always  at  the  same  oar,  with  some  waves  a-head 
threatening  to  overwhelm  us,  and  yet  passing  harmless  under 
our  bark,  we  know  not  how  we  rode  through  the  storm  with 
heart  and  hand,  and  made  a  happy  port."  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing spirited  sketch  of  the  difficulties  the  country  had  experienced, 
and  its  continued  career  of  prosperity  in  spite  of  them.  "First 
the  detention  of  the  western  posts:  then  the  coalition  of  Pilnitz, 
outlawing  our  commerce  with  France,  and  the  British  enforce- 
ment of  the  outlawry.  In  your  day,  French  depredations:  in 
mine,  English  and  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees:  now,  the  Eng- 
lish orders  of  council,  and  the  piracies  they  authorize.  When 
these  shall  be  over,  it  will  be  the  impressment  of  our  seamen, 
or  something  else:  and  so  we  have  gone  on,  and  so  we  shall 
go  on,  puzzled  and  prospering  beyond  example  in  the  his- 
tory of  man.  And  I  do  believe  we  shall  continue  to  growl, 
to  multiply  and  prosper  until  we  exhibit  an  association,  power- 
ful, wise,  and  happy,  beyond  what  has  yet  been  seen  by  men. 
As  for  France  and  England,  with  all  their  pre-eminence  in 
science,  the  one  is  a  den  of  robbers,  and  the  other  of  pirates. 
And  if  science  produces  no  better  fruits  than  tyranny,  murder, 
rapine,  and  destitution  of  national  morality,  I  would  rather 
wish  our  country  to  be  ignorant,  honest,  and  estimable,  as 
our  neighbouring  savages  are." 

Of  his  remarkable  health  and  activity  both  of  body  and  mind 
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he  thus  speaks:  "I  am  on  horseback  three  or  four  hours  of  every 
day;  visit  three  or  four  times  a  year  a  possession  I  have  ninety 
miles*  distant,  performing  the  winter  journey  on  horseback.  I 
walk  little,  however,  a  single  mile  being  too  much  for  me;  and 
I  live  in  the  midst  of  my  grandchildren,  one  of  whom  has  lately 
promoted  me  to  be  a  great-grandfather." 

The  correspondence  thus  renewed  by  these  patriarchs,  was 
kept  up  for  the  remaining  fourteen  years  of  their  lives,  when 
they  both,  by  so  singular  a  coincidence,  expired  on  the  great 
day  of  rejoicing  which  they  had  fifty  years  before  contributed 
to  make  a  national  jubilee. 

In  a  letter  to  the  president,  dated  May  30,  1812,  he  argues 
against  the  policy  which  a  few  at  that  time  entertained  of  a 
"triangular  war,"  that  is,  with  France  as  well  as  England,  who 
were  at  war  with  each  other.  He  thought  it  would  reconcile 
neither  the  federalists,  nor  the  quids,  as  the  seceders  from  the 
republican  party  were  sometimes  called;  that  it  would  pre- 
vent our  eastern  citizens  from  fitting  out  privateers,  and  thus 
take  away  the  only  chance  of  lessening  their  discontents;  would 
close  every  foreign  market  to  our  products;  would  insulate  us  in 
general  negotiations  for  peace,  making  all  parties  our  opponents, 
and  indifferent  about  peace  with  us;  that  it  was  an  act  of  "sub- 
limated impartiality"  at  which  the  world  would  laugh,  and 
would  be  generally  unpopular  here,  as  soon  as  it  was  explained, 
as  it  soon  would  be  by  those  who  were  then  its  advocates. 
These  views  appear  to  be  very  cogent;  and  they  finally  pre- 
vailed with  a  large  majority  of  Congress. 

Judge  Tyler  of  Virginia,  having  asked  Mr.  Jefferson's  opi- 
nion as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  the  English 
common,  or  unwritten  law,  prevailed  in  Virginia,  the  latter  in 
reply  said  that  he  denied  the  ordinary  doctrine  that  the  first 
settlers  of  this  country  brought  with  them  the  common  law 
rights,  and  which  was  generally  adopted  in  the  first  moments  of 
the   revolution.     They  brought  with  them  the  rights  of  man. 

*  In  this  estimate,  he  refers  to  the  road  which  he  usually  travelled, 
which,  though  more  circuitous,  was  less  hilly  and  rugged. 
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«'0n  our  arrival  here,  the  question  would  at  once  arise,  by  what 
law  will  we  govern  ourselves?  The  resolution  seems  to  have 
been,  by  that  system  with  which  we  are  familiar,  to  be  altered 
by  ourselves  occasionally,  and  adopted  to  our  new  situation." 
He  adduces  proofs  of  this  from  the  statute  law  of  Virginia.  As 
a  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  he  doubts  the  propriety  of  citing 
English  authorities  after  the  period  of  emigration,  and  still  more 
after  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  this  exclusion  of  English  authorities  would  be,  to  "uncanon- 
ize  Blackstone,  whose  book,  although  the  most  elegant  and 
best  digested  of  our  law  catalogue,  has  been  perverted  more 
than  all  others  to  the  degeneracy  of  legal,Tscience.  A  student 
finds  there  a  smattering  of  every  thing,  and  his  indolence  easily 
persuades  him,  that  if  he  understands  that  book,  he  is  master  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  law." 

On  the  question  of  codifying  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
to  which  his  correspondent  seemed  inclined,  he  refers  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  committee  of  revisors  against  it,  and  declares  him- 
self still  warmly  opposed  to  it,  as  more  likely  to  create  uncer- 
tainty than  to  prevent  it;  though  he  consoles  the  judge  by  telling 
him  that  on  this  point  he  would  have  had  on  his  side  "one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age,"  meaning  the  late  Judge  Pendleton. 

In  September,  he  received  a  letter  from  William  Duane  of 
Pennsylvania,  suggesting  that  his  aid  in  the  councils  of  the  nation 
would  greatly  increase  the  public  confidence  in  the  present 
season  of  war  and  difficulty.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  answer,  (Oc- 
tober 12th,)  professes  so  much  of  the  Roman  principle  as  to"deem 
it  honourable  for  the  general  of  yesterday,  to  act  as  the  corporal 
of  to-day,"  if  his  services  could  be  useful,  but  that  he  was  "past 
service,"  and  that  the  decay  of  his  bodily  faculties  apprised  him 
that  those  of  the  mind  could  not  be  unimpaired.  Referring  to 
his  studies,  he  says,  "When  I  was  young,  mathematics  was  the 
passion  of  my  life.  The  same  passion  has  returned  upon  me, 
but  with  unequal  powers.  Processes  which  I  then  read  off  with 
the  facility  of  common  discourse,  now  cost  me  labour,  and  time, 
and  slow  investigation."  He  thinks  it  a  great  blessing  that  he 
retains  "understanding  enough  to  be  sensible  how  much  of  it  he 
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had  lost,  and  to  avoid  exposing  himself  as  a  spectacle  for  the 
pity  of  his  friends."  He  expresses  "so  much  confidence  in  the 
vigorous  minds  and  bodies"  of  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  in  the 
wisdom  of  the  president,  to  make  such  changes  in  the  cabinet 
as  should  be  found  expedient,  as  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  final 
issue. 

The  encouragement  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States  was 
then  a  favourite  policy  with  those  who  supported  the  war,  both 
for  supplying  the  deficiency  arising  from  the  interruption  of 
foreign  commerce,  and  with  a  view  of  making  the  United  States 
permanently  more  independent  of  Europe,  and  especially  of 
England.  Mr.  Jefferson  participated  in  this  feeling,  and  was 
highly  gratified  at  the  account  recently  published  by  Melish  of 
their  progress  in  the  western  states.  In  a  letter  to  the  author, 
in  return  for  a  copy  of  his  travels  and  maps,  dated  in  January, 
1813,  he  says,  "I  have  not  formerly  been  an  advocate  for  great 
manufactories.  I  doubted  whether  our  labour,  employed  in  ag- 
riculture, and  aided  by  the  spontaneous  energies  of  the  earth, 
would  not  procure  us  more  than  we  could  make  ourselves  of 
other  necessaries.  But  other  considerations  entering  into  the 
question,  have  settled  my  doubts." 

He  controverts  the  author's  proposition  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  great  parties  in  the  United  States,  was 
"whether  the  controlling  power  should  be  vested  in  this  or  that 
set  of  men."  While  he  admits,  that  each  party  endeavours  to  get 
into  the  administration,  he  insists  that  the  primary  difference  is 
one  of  principle,  that  is,  the  preference  between  monarchy  and 
republicanism.  He  says  there  are  three  shades  of  opinion  among 
the  federalists.  The  leaders  consider  the  English  constitution  as 
the  most  perfect  model  of  a  government,  wish  to  assimilate  that 
of  the  United  States  to  it,  and  regard  the  present  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  final  attainment 
of  their  wishes.  But  that  these  leaders  differ  as  to  the  Union, 
a  majority  of  them  wish  to  preserve  it,  but  a  minority,  consi- 
dering the  desired  change  as  distant  and  uncertain,  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  wish  to  dissolve  it  that  they  may  com- 
mence their  favourite  system.     The  principles  of  these  three 
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divisions  are  therefore  respectively,  "Anglomany,  Monarchy, 
and  separation  of  the  Essex*  federalists.  Anglomany  and  Mo- 
narchy of  the  Hamilton  party;  and  Anglomany  alone  of  the 
great  body  of  the  federalists." 

The  republican  party,  he  says,  are  attached  to  the  constitu* 
tion,  and  if  they  have  any  ulterior  view,  it  is  "to  popularize  it 
further,  by  shortening  the  senatorial  term,"  and  increasing  the 
responsibility  of  the  judges.  "They  esteem  the  people  of  Eng- 
gland  and  France  equally,  and  equally  detest  the  governing 
powers  of  both."  He  adds  that,  had  the  contest  been  merely  to 
decide  who  should  administer  the  government  according  to  its 
genuine  republican  principles,  there  never  was  a  moment  in  his 
life,  in  which  he  should  have  relinquished  for  it  the  enjoyment 
of  his  family,  farm,  friends,  and  his  books. 

He  vindicates  General  Washington  from  the  charge  o/  fede- 
ralism, as  he  here  explains  it;  says  he  was  neither  an  angloman, 
a  monarchist,  nor  a  separatist,  and  the  only  point  on  which 
they  differed  was,  that  he  himself  "had  more  confidence  in  the 
natural  integrity  and  discretion  of  the  people,  and  in  the  safety 
and  extent  to  which  they  might  trust  themselves  with  a  con- 
trol over  their  government."  He  declares  it  a  calumny  in  the 
monarchists,  to  associate  General  Washington  with  their  prin- 
ciples, and  a  mere  artifice  in  their  party,  to  bolster  themselves 
up  on  the  revered  name  of  that  first  of  our  worthies.  "He 
renews  his  very  common  caution  against  the  publication  of  his 
letter,  as  tranquillity  is  the  summum  bonum  of  a  septagenaire." 

Mr.  Jefferson  in  May  addressed  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,then  in  Stockholm,  in  answer  to  one  received  from 
her  in  the  preceding  November.  After  speaking  of  the  happy 
hours  he  had  formerly  passed  at  her  father's  house  in  Geneva, 
and  of  the  scenes  of  crime  and  misery  which  France  had  since  wit- 
nessed, he  inveighs  against  the  tyrants  of  the  land  and  the  ocean, 
and  enumerates  our  various  wrongs  from  England  before  we 
also  concluded  to  make  war.     "The  object  of  England,"  he 

*  So  called  from  a  county  in  Massachusetts,  then  distinguished  for  the 
high  tone  of  its  politics. 
Vol.  II.— 42 
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says,  "is  the  permanent  dominion  of  the  ocean,  and  the  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  of  the  world;  and  to  attain  this  she  relies  upon 
the  resources  of  other  nations  in  aid  of  her  own.  He  points  out 
her  continually  increasing  exactions  and  restrictions. 

Having  given  her  a  succinct  history  of  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  the  European  belligerents, 
which  terminated  in  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  informs  her 
that  "as  soon  as  we  heard  of  the  partial  repeal  of  her  orders, 
we  offered  instantly  to  suspend  hostilities  by  an  armistice,  if  she 
would  suspend  her  impressments,"  but  she  refused;  and  he  adds, 
that  peace  is  in  her  hand  whenever  she  will  renounce  the  prac- 
tice of  impressment.  That  England  had  misrepresented  this 
ground  of  the  war  to  all  Europe,  and  called  it  a  new  pretension 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States;  but  the  claim  had  been  asserted 
from  General  Washington's  time  to  the  present  day.  She  pre- 
tends that  we  sought  to  establish  the  principle  that  "free  bot- 
toms make  free  goods,  or  to  protect  her  seamen,  which  we  never 
had  done."  She  pretended  also  that  we  "had  observed  a  fraudu- 
lent and  unfaithful  neutrality  between  her  and  her  enemy;" 
but  she  knew  that  if  there  has  been  inequality  in  our  conduct 
towards  the  belligerents,  it  had  been  in  her  favour.  Our  ready 
acceptance  of  the  mediation  of  Alexander  of  Russia,  the  cordial 
friend  of  England  and  enemy  of  Bonaparte,  disproved  this 
charge.  He  prays  for  the  success  of  the  mediation.  This  letter 
was  not  subscribed  by  his  name,  to  guard  against  the  effects  of 
interception.  He  compliments  her  upon  preferring  exile  rather 
than  be  yoked  to  the  car  of  Napoleon. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  May  27, 1813,  after  noticing 
in  a  view  of  pleasantry  the  various  theories  which  had  traced 
the  aborigines  of  this  continent  to  a  Hebrew,  a  Trojan,  a  Per- 
sian, or  Tartar  origin,  &c,  as  unsatisfactory,  he  congratulates 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  successes  of  our  little  navy,  as  he  had  been 
the  early  and  constant  advocate  of  wooden  walls.  "If,"  he  says, 
"I  have  differed  from  you  on  this  ground,  it  was  not  on  the 
principle,  but  the  time,  supposing  that  we  cannot  build  or  main- 
tain a  navy  which  will  not  immediately  fall  into  the  same  gulf 
which  has  swallowed  not  only  the  minor  navies,  but  even  those 
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of  the  great  second  rate  powers  at  sea.  Whenever  these  can 
be  resuscitated,"  he  adds,  "and  brought  so  near  to  a  balance 
with  England  that  we  can  turn  the  scale,  then  is  my  epoch  for 
aiming  at  a  navy." 

A  little  before  the  Constitution  captured  the  Guerriere,  Mr. 
Jefferson  being  at  Poplar  Forest,  was  invited  to  dinner  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  conversation  turning  after 
dinner  on  the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  best  means  of  defend- 
ing our  harbours,  one  of  the  company  expressed  a  wish  that 
our  efforts  should  be  directed  towards  a  navy,  and  that  the 
states  should  individually  contribute  their  aid  towards  this  ob- 
ject. Mr.  Jefferson  then  delivered  the  opinion  which  he  has 
here  ingenuously  avowed,  that  it  was  premature,  and  that  we 
should,  in  providing  a  navy,  be  only  building  ships  for  the  Bri- 
tish. Yet  ere  the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  the  achievement  of 
Capt.  Hull,  as  well  as  those  which  followed,  proved  that  this 
fear  was  a  groundless  one,  and  that  the  ocean  was  not  more  the 
element  of  the  English  than  of  their  American  descendants. 

No  one  indeed  seemed  more  sensihle  than  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the 
benefits  which  a  navy  could  confer  in  protecting  our  maritime 
rights,  nor  of  the  glory  which  we  were  one  day  destined  to 
acquire  on  the  ocean.  But  he  thought  it  was  playing  a  hazar- 
dous game  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  naval  power  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, accompanied  as  it  was  with  every  advantage  of  skill  and 
experience,  and  confidence  of  success.  From  the  data  we  then 
possessed,  he  hardly  could  be  said  to  have  reasoned  ill,  if  we 
view  the  matter  uninfluenced  by  subsequent  events.  A  large 
portion  of  the  reflecting  part  of  the  community  saw  the  subject 
in  the  same  light. 

A  little  circumstance  now  occurred  that  threatened  to  inter- 
rupt the  kind  feelings  which  had  been  lately  renewed  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  letters  which  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  him  immedi- 
ately after  his  inauguration,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one 
Lindsay,  who  thought  proper  to  publish  them  in  his  own  me- 
moirs; and  as  there  was  in  one  of  them  expressions  used  towards 
Mr.  Adams's  answer  to  an  address  from  the  young  men  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  which  were  somewhat  offensive,  Mr.  Adams  addressed 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  on  the  subject.  The  latter,  without 
disavowing  any  sentiment  he  had  expressed,  wrote  a  reply  of 
the  most  conciliatory  character.  He  says  that  his  remarks  to 
Dr.  Priestley  were  intended  to  apply  to  the  alarmists  of  Eng- 
land as  well  as  to  those  of  this  country,  and  were  not  intended 
personally  for  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  mentioned  because  he  had 
expressed  more  pithily  one  of  the  mottos  of  the  party,  as  to  the 
limits  of  improvement  attainable  by  the  human  mind.  The 
opinion  then  expressed,  he  conceives  Mr.  Adams  cannot  delibe- 
rately hold.  It  was  merely  an  expression  "lent  to  the  preju- 
dices of  his  friends."  He  further  argues  that  Mr.  Adams's  offen- 
sive measures  were  attributed  less  to  him  than  to  the  Picker- 
ings, the  Wolcotts,  and  others,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  He 
deprecates,  in  conclusion,  the  rekindling  the  passions  of  that 
day,  "when  so  many  of  the  actors  are  living,  and  all  are  too 
near  the  scene  not  to  participate  in  sympathies  with  them,"  and 
he  promises  to  receive  any  opinions  Mr.  Adams  may  express* 
with  the  liberality  and  indulgence  that  he  asks  for  his  own.  It 
had  the  desired  effct,  and  harmony  was  again  restored  between 
these  venerable  compatriots. 

The  public  measures  now  in  agitation  in  Congress  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  views  of  banks  and  cur- 
rency. It  was  proposed  in  Congress  to  establish  a  bank  of  the 
United  States,  both  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  community 
with  a  more  uniform  currency  than  the  state  banks  then  sup- 
plied, and  of  affording  aid  to  the  government,  which,  to  meet 
the  increased  expenditures  of  war,  was  already  a  borrower, 
and  was  likely  to  become  so  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  never  favoured  these  institutions,  and  probably 
the  constitutional  objections  which  had  presented  themselves  to 
his  mind  against  the  one  first  chartered  by  Congress,  and  the 
equally  strong  objections  of  policy,  when  he  regarded  it  an  en- 
gine for  operating  on  the  moneyed  and  mercantile  classes,  un- 
consciously heightened  his  opposition. 

During  the  pending  of  the  discussion  in  Congress,  he  addressed 

*Mr.  Adams  then  proposed  to  write  an  account  of  his  administration. 
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two  long  letters  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Eppes,  then  one  of  the 
representatives  from  Virginia,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  in  which  his  opinions  on  money  and  finance, 
as  well  as  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded,  are  fully  de- 
tailed. 

On  the  subject  of  public  debt,  he  begins  with  the  wise  maxim 
that  a  nation  should  never  borrow  without  at  the  same  time 
levying  a  tax  for  paying  the  interest  annually,  and  the  princi- 
pal in  a  given  time;  and  to  consider  that  tax  as  pledged  to  the 
public  creditors.  In  this  way  it  may  always  command,  at  a 
moderate  interest,  all  the  lendable  money.  He  then  reverts  to 
his  favourite  doctrine,  that  the  earth  belongs  to  the  living  and 
not  to  the  dead;  so  that  every  generation  has  the  usufruct  of 
the  earth  during  its  continuance,  and  no  longer.  By  this  rule 
its  right  would  cease  in  nineteen  years,  when  a  majority  of  the 
community  will  consist  of  those  who  did  not  contract  the  debt. 

He  descants  on  the  benefits  of  this  principle  in  checking  the 
spirit  of  war  and  lavish  expenditure,  urges  that  we  ought  to 
adopt  it,  and  says  that  if  any  loan  had  been  contracted  during 
his  administration,  he  should  have  strongly  urged  a  redeeming 
tax;  and  he  hopes  the  committee,  too,  will  introduce  the  prac- 
tice, though  they  do  not  make  a  formal  recognition  of  the  prin- 
ciple. 

He  thinks  that,  in  an  agricultural  country  like  ours,  the  chief 
fund  for  public  loans  is  the  mass  of  circulating  coin,  which  the 
government  may  obtain  the  use  of  by  substituting  paper  money 
for  it,  and  this  too,  without  the  payment  of  interest — the  substi- 
tute answering  all  the  purpose  of  the  coin  it  represents.  He 
estimates  this  fund  in  the  United  States  at  200  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  remarks  that  the  states  had  fooled  it  away  to  swind- 
lers, under  the  cover  of  private  banks,  and  that  it  had  been 
withdrawn  from  useful  enterprise  to  be  employed  in  the  useless 
and  pernicious  practices  of  "bank  directors  and  their  accom- 
plices." He  refers  to  the  experience  of  Virginia  to  prove  that 
a  paper  not  bearing  interest  is  more  fit  for  circulation  than  one 
which  does;  as  the  last  is  sure  to  be  hoarded:  and  he  imputes  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  issued  in  the  revolution,  solely  to  its 
excess. 
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He  thinks  that  the  advantage  thus  lost  might  be  regained  to 
the  government  by  the  co-operation  of  the  states,  and  the  plan 
he  suggests  for  that  purpose  is  to  issue  treasury  bills,  redeem- 
able in  fifteen  years,  and  bearing  an  interest  of  0  per  cent.  These 
bills  he  assumes  would  in  a  great  degree  be  soon  withdrawn 
from  circulation.  Their  credit  being  thus  established,  others 
might  be  issued  not  bearing  interest.  As  soon  as  their  credit 
faltered,  it  might  be  restored  by  opening  new  loans,  in  which 
these  bills  should  be  received  as  specie.  While  these  operations 
were  going  on,  application  should  be  made  to  the  states  to  trans- 
fer the  right  of  issuing  or  circulating  paper  to  Congress  during 
the  war,  if  not  perpetually — saving  existing  charters,  which, 
when  they  had  expired,  were  not  to  be  renewed.  The  chasm 
thus  made  in  the  circulation  by  the  discontinuance  of  state 
banks,  Congress  might  fill  up  by  their  own  paper,  bearing  in- 
terest or  not,  "as  the  state  of  the  public  pulse  should  indicate." 
Such  bills,  he  thinks,  would  eventually  obtain  circulation  in 
those  states  which  would  not  come  into  the  scheme;  and  that 
this  main  resource  of  loan  in  our  country,  thus  recovered,  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  the  country  through  any  war. 

He  had  no  objection  to  banks  which  give  specie  for  discounted 
bills,  but  was  opposed  to  those  which  exist  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  and  which  have  the  effect  of  banishing  specie 
from  the  country,  and  of  carrying  that  nation  to  bankruptcy,  as  it 
carried  France  and  the  United  States  in  the  revolution,  and  will 
carry  us  again  if  the  system  is  continued.  He  considers  that  they 
had  already  depreciated  money  to  one  half  its  former  value. 

Some  months  afterwards,  November  6th,  having  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Law,  of  Washington,  on  the  subject  of  a  national 
bank,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Eppes  yet  more  fully  on  this  subject,  in 
which,  after  urging  objections  to  Mr.  Law's  scheme,  he  enforces 
his  previous  arguments  against  banks  of  circulation.  Consider- 
ing that  their  only  advantage  is  to  substitute  a  cheap  for  a  costly 
instrument  of  commerce,  he  examines  what  is  the  extent  of  this 
advantage;  and,  supposing  thirty-five  millions  to  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  for  the  United  States,  that  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions of  this,  being  substituted  by  paper,  could  be  exported,  and 
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that  fifteen  millions  of  the  amount  would  be  returned  in  produc- 
tive goods,  and  not  in  articles  of  prodigality,  he  estimates  the 
fifteen  millions  thus  substituted  by  paper,  at  one-twentieth  of 
the  annual  produce  of  the  country,  and  at  but  the  hundred  and 
thirty-third  part  of  the  national  capital.  This  he  regards  as 
too  small  a  benefit  to  compensate  the  intrinsic  and  solid  advan- 
tages of  a  metallic  medium,  and  the  evils,  moral,  political  and 
physical,  of  a  paper  currency. 

He  admits  the  convenience  of  a  paper  currency,  but  believes 
that  it  may  be  supplied  to  nearly  the  same  extent  by  bills  of 
exchange;  and  says  that  here,  as  in  other  countries,  the  com- 
plaint of  an  inadequacy  of  currency  is  made  by  projectors,  and 
those  who  wish  to  extend  their  trade  beyond  their  own  capital 
or  credit;  and  shows  that  they  proceed  on  the  same  principles 
as  those  on  which  John  Law  founded  his  ruinous  Mississippi 
scheme  in  France. 

He  adverts  to  the  maxim  current  here  at  the  adoption  of  the 
funding  system,  that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing,  and 
shows  the  fallacy  that  the  evidences  of  its  debt  can  answer  the 
purposes  of  currency,  or  add  to  the  active  capital  of  the  country. 
But  the  establishment  of  banks  he  regards  as  involving  the  still 
greater  absurdity  that  private  debts  are  public  blessings.  Ar- 
guing from  the  excessive  issues  of  the  banks,  which  he  still 
estimates  at  200  millions,  that  money  had  depreciated  to  one 
half  its  former  value,  and  that  this  depreciation  must  affect 
foreign  commerce,  and  make  it  impracticable  to  export  wheat 
to  Europe;  anticipating  too  that  on  the  continuance  of  the  pre- 
sent system  the  number  of  banks  and  amount  of  paper  would 
increase,  he  infers  that  something  would  arise  to  occasion  a  run 
on  the  banks,  when  a  general  bankruptcy  must  ensue. 

The  only  way  he  thinks  of  avoiding  the  evil  is,  for  the  states 
to  cede  to  Congress  their  power  of  establishing  banks,  saving 
existing  charters.  "And  this,"  he  says,  "should  be  asked,  not 
by  way  of  amendment  to  the  constitution,  because,  until  three- 
fourths  should  consent  nothing  could  be  done,  but  accepted  from 
them  one  by  one,  singly,  as  their  consent  might  be  obtained." 
He  is  not,  however,  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  his  scheme 
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would  be  adopted.  "The  overbearing  clamour  of  merchants, 
speculators  and  projectors,  will  drive  us  before  them  with  our 
eyes  open,  until,  as  in  France,  under  the  Mississippi  bubble,  our 
citizens  will  be  overtaken  by  the  crush  of  this  baseless  fabric, 
without  other  satisfaction  than  that  of  execrations  on  the  heads 
of  those  functionaries  who,  from  ignorance,  pusillanimity  or 
corruption,  have  betrayed  the  fruits  of  their  industry  into  the 
hands  of  projectors  and  swindlers." 

Theories  which  run  counter  to  the  general  practice  of  a 
country  should  be  closely  scrutinized,  as  they  will  often  be 
found  either  to  have  mistaken  some  material  fact,  or  to  involve 
some  lurking  fallacy  of  reasoning.  Such  practice,  though  it  may 
be  attended  with  partial  evil*  will  commonly  have  a  preponder- 
ance of  good.  There  are,  indeed,  general  national  errors  which 
continue  to  prevail  until  some  happy  invention  or  improvement 
removes  them.  This  must  be  the  fact,  or  there  would  have 
been  no  continued  advancement  in  the  condition  of  mankind, 
but  the  case  should  be  clearly  made  out  before  we  believe  that 
the  sagacious  instinct  of  self-interest  has  been  mistaken.  These 
considerations  are  applicable  to  the  institution  of  banks  in  the 
United  States. 

In  some  of  the  facts  assumed  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  not  coming 
within  the  scope  of  his  personal  observation  or  experience,  he 
is  manifestly  mistaken.  He  greatly  overrates  the  amount  of 
paper  currency  in  the  United  States  in  supposing  it  to  be 
200  millions.  Estimating  the  amount  of  bank  capital,  (not 
Very  much  too  high,)  at  100  millions,  he  fell  into  an  error 
not  uncommon  at  that  time,  of  supposing  that  their  circula- 
tion was  twice  or  thrice  that  amount.  He  was  not  aware  of 
the  general  practice  of  paying  up  a  part  of  the  capital  stock  of 
every  bank  in  its  own  notes  or  the  notes  of  some  other  bank, 
the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  issues  seldom  equal  the 
capital,  and  sometimes  are  less  than  half.  Thus,  according  to 
the  estimate  laid  before  Congress  in  1834,  while  the  capital  of 
all  the  banks  in  the  United  States  was  205  millions,  that  of 
notes  in  circulation  was  but  88  millions. 

His  objections  to  banks  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
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it  is  practicable  for  the  country  to  return  to  a  metallic  medium, 
and  that  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so.  The  following  considerations 
may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  these  views. 

These  are  a  saving  of  time,  trouble,  and  expense.  After 
there  has,  by  the  progressive  advancement  of  society,  been 
a  great  accumulation  of  wealth  in  a  community,  men  natu- 
rally resort  to  expedients  to  abridge  the  labour  of  trans- 
porting large  amounts  of  the  precious  metals  required  for 
their  numerous  exchanges.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  this 
when  we  recollect  that  a  payment  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
silver,  would  weigh  G60  pounds.  And  although  gold,  by  its 
greater  value  for  its  weight,  is  not  subject  to  the  same  inconve- 
nience, it  has  another,  which  is  still  greater.  It  requires  to  be 
weighed  and  assayed — the  unassisted  senses  not  being  able  to 
secure  its  receiver  from  fraud,  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  metal  in  the  form  of  coin.  Commercial  nations  have, 
therefore,  soon  endeavoured  to  rid  themselves  of  these  inconve- 
niencies  by  the  expedients  of  bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  and  bank 
notes,  by  which  values  could  be  transmitted  from  one  place  or 
person  to  another  with  more  safety,  rapidity,  and  ease,  than  it 
could  be  in  gold  or  silver.  They  had  indeed  the  same  sort  of  ad- 
vantage over  these  metals,  which  they  once  had  over  simple 
barter;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  a  still  more  advanced 
state  of  wealth,  men  have  devised  a  mode  of  saving  even  the 
time,  and  trouble,  and  risk  of  transmitting  and  circulating  bank 
notes,  by  means  of  bank  cheques,  and  a  general  meeting  of  the 
bankers  whose  cheques  are  received  are  set  off  against  those 
they  have  paid  away,  and  the  difference  only  is  paid  in  notes. 

It  is  true  that  these  substitutes  for  coin,  being  founded  on  credit, 
and  not  having  intrinsic  value,  partake  of  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  that  is  exposed,  and  may  become  worthless.  But  as  men 
continue  to  use  them,  the  benefits  must  be  supposed  to  outweigh 
this  inconvenience.  The  useful  functions  of  money  may  be  assi- 
milated to  that  of  a  carriage,  in  giving  facility  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  values  from  person  to  person,  as  the  other  does  from  place 
to  place;  and  though  these  vehicles  may  occasionally  overset  or 
be  run  away  with,  men  still  continue  to  use  them,  and  resort 
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to  various  plans  of  avoiding  or  lessening  the  danger.  After 
their  convenience  has  been  experienced,  the  scheme  of  attempt- 
ing to  do  without  one,  is  about  as  practicable  as  to  do  without 
the  other.  All  then  that  can  be  done  so  as  to  regulate  them 
is  to  increase  the  good  and  to  lessen  the  mischief;  for  which 
purpose  some  have  preferred  banks  of  deposit,  others,  banks  of 
circulation.  Some  have  left  the  banking  trade  free,  and  others 
have  confined  it  to  those  who  obtained  charters.  Some  have 
moulded  the  charter  one  way,  and  some  another. 

Mr.  Jefferson  seems  also  to  underrate  the  benefit  of  the  sub- 
stitutions. At  the  time  he  wrote,  it  was  probably  between 
forty  and  fifty  millions.  It  is  true  that  the  amount  bears  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  national  capital,  and  not  a  large  one  to 
the  national  income,  but  its  useful  functions  are  exerted,  whenever 
a  payment  is  made  with  it,  and  according  to  the  several  payments 
made  with  a  bank  note  in  a  year,  is  its  utility  multiplied.  The 
amount  of  the  paper  money  then  very  inadequately  measures 
the  value  of  its  annual  saving  of  time  and  labour,  in  addition 
to  the  clear  addition  which  it  makes  to  the  active  capital,  by 
releasing  so  much  of  gold  and  silver  from  performing  the  office 
of  money  to  be  employed  in  any  other  way. 

Nor  can  the  depreciation  caused  by  bank  paper,  be  supposed 
to  have  been  as  great  as  he  estimated  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
banks  had  then  suspended  cash  payments,  and  the  only  efficient 
check  on  their  issues  being  thus  removed,  they  became  excessive, 
and  then  paper  consequently  was  necessarily  depreciated,  vary- 
ing from  10  to  25  per  cent.  But  while  banks  pay  specie,  there 
are  narrow  limits  beyond  which  that  depreciation  cannot  pass, 
for  the  moment  they  tend  to  pass  it,  the  paper  is  converted  into 
specie.  As  this  process  will  soon  have  the  effect  of  empty- 
ing the  vaults  of  the  bank,  when  its  paper  loses  its  credit,  those 
institutions  have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  their  issues  within 
moderate  limits,  and  of  preventing  depreciation.  It  is  true  they 
may  somewhat  depreciate  gold  and  siver,  but  this  evil  also 
begets  its  own  correction,  by  causing  exportation  of  the  redun- 
dant currency,  and  which  being  diminished  in  the  banks  com- 
pels   a    proportional    reduction    of  the  paper    in   circulation, 
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which  restores  its  value,  and  consequently  the  profits  and  solidity 
of  the  banks. 

It  is  also  true,  the  great  gain  arising  from  the  substitution  of 
paper  money  for  gold  and  silver,  the  state  may  appropriate  to 
itself.  Yet  as  this  expedient  is  opposed  to  the  danger  of  giving 
a  corrupting  influence  to  whatever  functionaries  of  the  govern- 
ment the  purse  was  confided  to,  of  abuses  and  malpractices  in 
the  agents  of  the  government,  of  want  of  skill  and  prudence  in 
making  loans  if  the  money  was  lent,  and  of  still  greater  dangers 
if  it  were  to  await  the  disbursements  of  the  government.  The 
public  therefore  had  better  forego  this  advantage,  and  leave  the 
business  to  the  management  of  private  capitalists,  who  would  be 
prompted  by  self-interest  to  give  to  the  public  a  safe  currency, 
to  lend  only  to  those  who  would  use  the  money  most  produc- 
tively, who,  looking  to  the  institution  as  a  source  of  profit, 
would  be  neither  able  nor  willing  to  spend  their  money  in  po- 
litical schemes,  and  who,  moreover,  may  be  subjected  to  the 
supervision  of  the  legislature. 

These  letters  were  probably  not  without  effect.  The  treasury 
notes  which  were  soon  after  issued,  may  have  been  suggested 
by  them,  and  the  scheme  entertained  some  time  since  of  a  trea- 
sury bank  at  Washington,  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  same  source. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Correspondence  with  Mr.  Adams.  On  party  divisions.  On  the  true 
principles  of  Christianity.  On  Aristocracy.  His  frank  disclosure 
of  his  opinions.  His  opinion  of  Napoleon.  Letter  to  Dr.  W.  Jones. 
Character  of  General  Washington.  To  Mr.  Cabell  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Members  of  Congress.  On  the  importance  of  Education,  and 
the  division  of  the  country  into  Wards.  The  latter  policy  examined. 
Napoleon.  Plato.  Letter  to  Mr.  Monroe.  Capture  of  Washington. 
Public  Finances.  To  La  Fayette.  Political  condition  of  France. 
His  feeling  towards  the  English  government  and  nation.  Resigns 
the  office  of  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 

1813—1815. 

He  again  wrote,  on  June  27th,  1813,  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the 
unpleasant  subject  of  his  letters  to  Dr.  Priestley.  He  says  that 
the  same  parties  which  now  divide  the  United  States,  have  ex- 
isted from  all  time.  "Whether  the  power  of  the  people,  or 
that  of  the  a/wrw  should  prevail,  were  questions  which  kept  the 
states  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  eternal  convulsions,  as  they  now 
schismatize  every  people  whose  minds  and  mouths  are  not  shut 
up  by  the  gag  of  a  despot;  and  in  fact,  the  term  Whig  and  Tory 
belong  to  natural  as  well  as  civil  history.  They  denote  the 
temper  and  constitution  of  mind  of  different  individuals."  He 
refers  to  the  first  Congress,  when  the  "Jays  and  the  Dickinsons," 
and  other  anti-independents  were  arrayed  against  Mr.  Adams 
and  himself.     Then   to  the   schisms   between   the   "feds   and 
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antis."  Here  he  says  they  came  together  again,  for  although 
he  at  first  wished  that  some  of  the  states  should  hold  off  from 
the  constitution  until  some  amendments  were  made,  he  after- 
wards acceded  to  the  wiser  proposition  of  Massachusetts,  that 
all  the  states  should  at  once  confirm  the  constitution,  and  then 
instruct  their  delegates  to  urge  those  amendments.  As  soon  as 
the  constitution  went  into  operation,  they  again  broke  into  two 
parties,  and  here  he  and  Mr.  Adams  again  separated.  One 
party  placed  Mr.  Adams's  name  at  its  head,  the  other  selected 
his,  but  neither  of  them  took  any  part  personally  in  the 
discussions  which  ensued.  These  discussions  were  conducted 
with  a  bitterness  which  was  never  exceeded.  Among  the  va- 
rious modes  of  discussion  may  be  named  the  private  correspon- 
dence of  individuals,  in  which,  not  being  intended  for  the  public 
eye,  the  writers  were  more  unguarded.  In  this  way  they  had 
both  indulged  themselves.  They  had  probably  done  it,  some- 
times with  warmth,  often  with  prejudice,  but  always  as  they 
believed,  adhering  to  truth.  He  says  that  one  of  his  letters  had, 
by  the  death  of  the  friend  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and  by  the 
malice  and  treachery  of  a  third  person,  found  its  way  before  the 
public.  That  he  had  already  explained  how  he  came  to  men- 
tion Mr.  Adams's  name.  He  disclaims  all  intention  of  renewing 
these  discussions  as  equally  unavailing,  and  unsuited  to  their 
age;  and  he  declares  that  his  mind  had  been  long  fixed  to  bow 
to  the  judgment  of  the  world,  who  would  judge  of  him  by  his 
acts,  and  not  take  counsel  of  him,  and  that  nothing  could  in- 
duce him  to  deviate  from  that  course.  That  "those  among  us 
whose  names  may  happen  to  be  remembered,  would  be  judged 
by  posterity  favourably  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  complex- 
ion of  individual  minds,  and  the  side  they  shall  themselves  have 
taken." 

The  reconciliation  between  these  venerable  patriots  seemed 
to  have  been  complete  after  this  letter,  as  a  brisk  correspon- 
dence was  immediately  afterwards  carried  on  between  them, 
on  various  subjects  of  morals  and  religion,  particularly  as  to  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Priestley,  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson's  seemed 
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nearly  to  accord.  Some  of  the  subjects  of  their  letters  will  now 
be  briefly  noticed. 

In  that  of  the  13th  of  October,  he  acknowledges  to  have 
received  five  letters  from  Mr.  Adams  and  one  from  Mrs. 
Adams.  He  sends  a  copy  of  the  syllabus  he  had  prepared  of  a 
code  of  ethics.  "In  extracting  the  pure  principles  of  Christian- 
ity," he  says,  "he  must  strip  off  the  artificial  vestments  in  which 
they  have  been  muflied."  We  must  reduce  one  volume  to  the 
simple  evangelists,  select  even  from  them  the  very  words  only 
of  Jesus,  paring  off  the  amphibologisms  into  which  they  have 
been  led,  by  forgetting  often,  or  not  understanding  what  had  fallen 
from  him,  by  giving  their  own  misconceptions  as  his  dicta,  and 
expressing  unintelligibly  for  others  what  they  had  not  under- 
stood themselves.  There  will  be  found  remaining  the  most  sub- 
lime and  benevolent  code  of  morals  which  has  ever  been  offered 
to  man.  "He  adds  that  he  had  performed  this  operation  for  his 
own  use,  by  cutting  verse  by  verse  out  of  the  printed  book,  and 
arranging  the  matter  which  is  evidently  his,  and  which  was  as 
easily  distinguishable  as  diamonds  in  a  dunghill.  The  result  was 
an  octavo  of  forty-six  pages  of  pure  and  unsophisticated  doc- 
trines." 

After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  drawing 
a  comparison  between  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  with  that 
of  Christ,  he  says,  "such  a  canvass  is  too  broad  for  the  age  of 
seventy,  and  especially  of  one  whose  chief  occupations  have 
been  in  the  practical  business  of  life."  "We  must  leave,  there- 
fore," he  says,  "to  others  younger  and  more  learned  than  we  are 
to  prepare  the  euthanasia  for  platonic  Christianity,  and  its  re- 
storation to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  its  founder."  He  agrees 
that  Mr.  Adams  had  justly  characterized  the  theism  of  the 
three  religions,  when  he  said,  that  the  principle  of  the  Hebrew, 
was  the  fear,  of  the  Gentile,  the  honour,  and  of  the  Christian, 
the  love  of  God.  Mr.  Jefferson  gives  the  Hebrew  psalmist  the 
palm  "over  all  the  hymnists  of  every  language  and  of  every 
time;"  and  he  cites  a  passage  from  Sternhold,  even  "the  leaden 
Sternhold,"  to  prove  the  sublimity  of  the  original. 

Another  learned  dissertation  follows  on  the  28th  of  October, 
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suggested  by  a  passage  from  Theognis,  which  had  been  quoted 
by  Mr.  Adams.  It  is  indeed  a  curious  and  interesting  spectacle  to 
see  these  veteran  statesmen,  for  many  years  political  opponents 
and  rivals,  the  one  upwards  of  seventy,and  the  other  near  eighty, 
passing  their  vacant  hours  in  disquisitions  often  so  foreign  to 
their  former  pursuits,  and  to  those  subjects  which  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  occupy  their  minds.  It  would  seem  as  if,  sated 
with  political  speculation  and  party  contentions,  these  ques- 
tions of  the  schools  had  to  them  the  charm  of  novelty;  or  per- 
haps the  exemption  of  such  subjects  from  all  tinge  of  acrimony 
or  passion  of  any  kind  better  harmonized  with  the  quiet  and 
placidity  which  age  covets  above  all  things. 

But  Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  long  confine  himself  to  these 
shadowy  topics,  so  foreign  to  the  habitual  bent  of  his  mind. 

In  the  investigation  of  a  fanciful  theory  of  Theognis  concern- 
ing the  motives  which  occasion  the  commerce  between  the 
sexes,  he  insensibly  glides  into  political  speculation.  He  agrees 
with  Mr.  Adams  that  there  is  a  natural  aristocracy  among  men, 
the  grounds  of  which  are  virtue  and  talents.  "Formerly,"  he 
says,  "bodily  powers  gave  place  among  the  aristoi.  But  since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder  has  armed  the  weak  as  well  as  the 
strong  with  missiles  of  death,  bodily  strength,  like  beauty,  good 
humour,  politeness,  and  other  accomplishments,  has  become  but 
an  auxiliary  ground  of  distinction.  There  is  also  an  aristocracy 
founded  on  wealth  and  birth,  without  either  virtue  or  talents; 
for  with  these,  it  would  belong  to  the  first  class.  The  natural 
aristocracy  I  consider  as  the  most  precious  gift  of  nature,  for 
the  instruction,  the  trusts,  and  government  of  society.  May  we 
not  even  say  that  that  form  of  government  is  the  best,  which 
provides  the  most  effectually  for  a  pure  election  of  these  aristoi 
into  the  offices  of  government.  The  artificial  aristocracy  is  a 
mischievous  ingredient  in  government,  and  provision  should  be 
made  to  prevent  its  ascendancy." 

He  then  adverts  to  the  difference  of  opinion  between  them 
on  this  point.  He  thinks  the  fears  of  an  invasion  of  property 
are  groundless,  as  is  proved  by  the  course  of  the  several  state 
legislatures.     He  says  that  their  difference  of  opinion  may  be 
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ascribed  to  a  difference  of  locality — that  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  there  seemed  to  be  "a  traditionary  reverence  for 
certain  families,"  which  had  rendered  the  public  offices  nearly 
hereditary.  He  ascribes  this  partly  to  the  real  merit  of  these 
families,  and  partly  to  the  strict  alliance  between  church  and 
state.  "In  Virginia,"  he  says,  "we  have  nothing  of  this.  There 
were  wealthy  families,  but  the  only  object  of  their  ambition 
was  a  seat  in  the  king's  council;"  "their  court  was  paid  to  the 
crown  and  its  creatures,  and  they  philippized  in  all  collisions  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  people;  hence  they  were  unpopular, 
and  this  unpopularity  continues  attached  to  their  names." 
Adverting  to  the  laws  of  Virginia  in  abolishing  entails  and  the 
right  of  primogeniture,  as  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the 
pseudo  aristocracy,  he  says  the  work  would  have  been  complete 
had  the  law  also  passed  for  the  diffusion  of  learning.  "Worth 
and  genius  would  then  have  been  sought  out  from  every  con- 
dition of  life,  and  completely  prepared  by  education  for  defeat- 
ing the  competition  of  wealth  and  birth  for  public  trusts." 

He  contrasts  the  situation  of  man  in  this  country  to  that  in 
the  old  world — every  one  here  by  his  property  and  situation 
being  interested  in  preserving  law  and  order.  He  lastly,  in  a 
spirit  of  prophecy ,  which  every  day  seems  to  make  more  probable, 
adverts  to  the  change  which  science  and  the  example  of  this 
country  have  had  on  the  rights  of  the  people.  "An  insurrection 
has  consequently  begun,  of  science,  talents  and  courage,  against 
rank  and  birth,  which  have  fallen  into  contempt.  It  has  failed 
in  its  first  effort,  because  the  mobs  of  the  cities,  the  instrument 
used  for  its  accomplishment,  debased  by  ignorance,  poverty  and 
vice,  could  not  be  restrained  to  rational  action.  But  the  world 
will  recover  from  the  panic  of  this  first  catastrophe.  Resort 
may  be  had  to  the  people  of  the  country,  a  more  governable 
power,  from  their  principles  and  subordination;  and  rank,  and 
and  birth,  and  tinsel-aristocracy  will  finally  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance even  there;"  and  aware  that  his  sentiments  were  not 
those  of  his  correspondent,  concludes  in  the  following  words: 
"I  have  thus  stated  my  opinion  on  a  point  on  which  we  differ, 
not  with  a  view  to  controversy,  for  we  are  too  old  to  change 
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opinions  winch  are  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  inquiry  and  reflec- 
tion, but  on  the  suggestion  of  a  former  letter  of  yours,  that  we 
ought  not  to  die  before  we  have  explained  ourselves  to  each 
other.  We  acted  in  perfect  harmony  through  a  long  and  peril- 
ous contest  for  our  liberty  and  independence.  A  constitution 
has  been  acquired,  which,  though  neither  of  us  thinks  perfect, 
yet  both  consider  as  competent  to  render  our  fellow  citizens  the 
happiest  and  the  securest  on  whom  the  sun  has  ever  shone.  If 
we  do  not  think  exactly  alike  as  to  its  imperfections,  it  matters 
little  to  our  country,  which,  after  devoting  to  it  long  lives  of 
disinterested  labour,  we  have  delivered  over  to  our  successors 
in  life,  who  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  it  and  of  themselves." 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  consummate  politician  when- 
ever he  deemed  a  resort  to  policy  expedient  and  allowable,  and 
few  men  then  had  more  penetration  in  fathoming  the  purposes 
of  others  or  in  concealing  his  own,  yet  in  his  familiar  conversa- 
tion, and  often  in  his  letters,  he  was  remarkably  unguarded;  and 
it  was  to  his  frank  disclosures  on  these  occasions  that  may  be 
ascribed  much  of  that  excess  of  animosity  which  he  experienced 
beyond  any  of  his  political  associates.  Though  liberal  as  most 
men  in  estimating  the  private  characters  of  individuals,  and 
friendly  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  them,  he  was  not  sparing 
of  his  censures  on  their  political  principles  and  measures;  and 
his  denunciations,  often  pithy  and  terse,  were  repeated  as  well 
by  his  friends,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aid  to  their  cause,  as 
by  his  enemies,  for  the  sake  of  injuring  him. 

He  bitterly  complains,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thomas  Leiper,  of 
Philadelphia,  that  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  Eng- 
land, with  whom  he  had  been  long  intimate,  had  been  published 
in  the  newspapers;  especially  as  some  passages,  taken  singly, 
were  calculated  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the  whole. 
His  correspondent  had  written  to  him  to  ask  his  friendly  offices 
with  the  executive  of  the  United  States  towards  effecting  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  two  countries.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his 
answer,  after  referring  to  the  numerous  aggressions  of  England 
towards  America  and  the  forbearance  of  the  latter,  said  that  if 
there  were  any  conditions  whieh  that  country  could  offer  and 
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this  should  accept,  he  was  ready  to  be  the  bearer  of  them:  and 
to  show  that  he  was  free  from  that  undue  attachment  to  France 
with  which  his  enemies  accused  him,  lie  made  some  harsh  re- 
marks concerning  Napoleon.  These  having  been  published  in 
England,  and  republished  here,  Mr.  Leiper,  who  had  always 
taken  a  leading  part  among  the  democratic  party  in  Philadel- 
phia, sent  to  him  to  inquire  if  it  was  genuine,  and  to  explain  a 
sentiment  respecting  the  ruler  of  France,  not  yet  embraced  by 
the  mass  of  the  republican  party.  He  thus  defends  himself  for 
the  unreserved  expression  of  his  opinions:  "What  am  I  to  do? 
Am  I  to  button  myself  up  in  Jesuitical  reserve,  rudely  declin- 
ing any  answer,  or  answering  in  terms  so  unmeaning  as  only 
to  prove  my  distrust?  Must  I  withdraw  myself  from  all  inter- 
change of  sentiment  with  the  world?  I  cannot  do  this.  It  is 
at  war  with  my  habits  and  temper.  I  cannot  act  as  if  all  were 
unfaithful,  because  some  are  so." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  however,  repeats  his  declaration  that  Napo- 
leon was  "an  unprincipled  tyrant,  who  was  deluging  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  with  blood."  "Surely,"  he  says,  "none  of  us 
wish  to  see  Bonaparte  conquer  Russia,  and  lay  thus  at  his  feet 
the  whole  continent  of  Europe.  This  done,  England  would  be 
but  a  breakfast;  and  although  I  am  free  from  the  visionary  fears 
which  the  votaries  of  England  have  affected  to  entertain,  be- 
cause I  believe  he  cannot  effect  the  conquest  of  Europe;  yet 
put  all  Europe  into  his  hands,  and  he  might  spare  such  a  force 
as  I  would  as  lief  not  have  to  encounter,  when  I  see  how  much 
trouble  a  handful  of  British  soldiers  in  Canada  has  given  us.  No. 
It  cannot  be  our  interest  that  all  Europe  should  be  reduced  to  a 
single  monarchy."  Having  thus  made  known  his  sentiments,  he 
requests  Mr.  Leiper  to  give  the  requisite  explanations  to  their 
common  friends. 

In  December,  1814,  he  received  from  Dr.  Walter  Jones,  for- 
merly a  representative  in  Congress  from  Virginia,  an  essay  on 
the  parties  of  the  United  States,  with  which  he  was  highly 
pleased.  But  he  takes  occasion  to  qualify  this  remark  of  the 
author,  "that  the  people  ought  to  possess  as  much  political 
power  as  can  possibly  consist  with  the  order  and  security  of 
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society,"  in  lieu  of  which  he  would  say,  "that  the  people  being 
the  only  safe  depositary  of  power,  should  exercise  in  person 
every  function  which  their  qualifications  enable  them  to  exer- 
cise, consistently  with  the  order  and  security  of  society;  that 
we  now  find  them  equal  to  the  election  of  those  who  shall  be 
invested  with  their  executive  and  legislative  powers,  and  to  act 
themselves  in  the  judiciary,  as  judges  in  questions  of  fact,  and 
that  the  range  of  their  powers  ought  to  be  enlarged." 

Dr.  Jones  had  said  in  his  letter,  that  "in  taking  General 
Washington  on  his  shoulders  to  bear  him  harmless  through  the 
federal  coalition,  he  encountered  a  perilous  topic."  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son differs  from  him  as  to  the  danger,  and  thinks  that  Dr.  Jones's 
history  of  the  course  of  his  mind  in  the  trying  scenes  through 
which  he  passed,  was  just.*  He  himself,  then  undertakes  a  de- 
lineation of  Washington's  character,  which  may  be  compared 
with  the  opinions  imputed  to  him  by  his  adversaries.  The 
sketch  has  every  appearance  of  candour,  as  it  praises  without 
extravagance,  qualifies  its  commendations  with  caution  and 
moderation,  and  does  not  blame  at  all. 

It  is  in  these  words:  "His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  with- 
out being  of  the  very  first  order;  his  penetration  strong,  though 
not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke;  and  as  far 
as  he  saw,  no  judgment  was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  ope- 
ration, being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagination,  but  sure 
in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  remark  of  his  officers,  of  the 
advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war,  where,  hearing  all 
suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly  no 
general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously.  But  if  de- 
ranged during  the  course  of  the  action,  if  any  member  of  his 
plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden  circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a 
readjustment.     The  consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the 

*The  high  reputation  which  this  gentleman  enjoyed  as  a  wit  and  a 
scholar,  as  well  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  eulogy,  leads  us  to  regret  that  his 
essay  was  never  given  to  the  public.  Though  fluent,  and  often  even 
eloquent  in  conversation,  he  seemed  to  lose  the  power  of  speech  as  soon 
as  he  got  upon  his  legs;  and  thus  his  fine  genius  was,  except  as  to  a  few 
intimate  friends,  useless  and  unknown  in  the  body  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 
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field,  and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and 
York.  He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers 
with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in 
his  character  was  prudence,  never  acting  until  every  circum- 
stance, every  consideration,  was  maturely  weighed,  refraining  if 
he  saw  a  doubt,  but  when  once  decided,  going  through  with  his 
purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His  integrity  was  most 
pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known,  no 
motives  of  interest  or  consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His  temper  was 
naturally  irritable  and  high  toned;  but  reflection  and  resolution 
had  obtained  a  firm  and  habitual  ascendancy  over  it.  If  ever, 
however,  it  broke  its  bonds,  he  was  most  tremendous  in  his 
wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honourable,  but  exact;  liberal 
in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility;  but  frowning  and 
unyielding  on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on 
his  charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections;  but  he 
exactly  calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid  es- 
teem proportioned  to  it.  His  person,  you  know,  was  fine,  his 
stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish,  his  deportment  easy,  erect 
and  noble,  the  best  horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful 
figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although  in  the  circle 
of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved  with  safety,  he 
took  a  free  share  in  conversation;  his  colloquial  talents  were  not 
above  mediocrity,  possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas,  nor 
fluency  of  words.  In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opin- 
ion, he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote 
readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he 
had  acquired  by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  education 
was  merely  reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  which 
he  added  surveying  at  a  later  day.  His  time  was  employed  in 
action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  and 
English  history.  His  correspondence  became  necessarily  exten- 
sive, and  with  journalising  his  agricultural  proceedings  occupied 
most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On  the  whole,  his  cha- 
racter was,  in  its  mass,  perfect,  in  nothing  bad,  in  a  few  points 
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indifferent;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  never  did  nature  and 
fortune  combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever  worthies 
have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his 
was  the  singular  destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his 
country  successfully  through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  its  independence;  of  conducting  its  councils  through  the 
birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until  it 
had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train;  and  of  scrupu- 
lously obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil 
and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no  other 
example." 

How  then,  he  asks,  can  it  be  perilous  for  Dr.  Jones  to  take 
such  a  man  on  his  shoulders.  He  asserts  that  the  great  body 
of  the  republicans  think  of  General  Washington  as  he  does,  and 
notwithstanding  the  pharisaical  homage  of  the  federal  monar- 
chists, he  is  loved  by  them  less  than  by  the  republicans. 

Mr.  Jefferson  also  thinks  that  he  had  not  a  firm  confidence 
in  the  durability  of  our  government;  that  he  was  persuaded 
it  must  end  in  something  like  the  British  constitution,  and  that 
he  gave  his  sanction  to  levees,  pompous  meetings  of  Congress, 
and  the  like  forms,  that  the  public  mind  might  be  gradually 
prepared  for  the  change.  These  opinions  were  founded  on  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  from  the  year  1769;  and  during 
the  four  years  that  he  was  Secretary  of  State  "their  inter- 
course was  daily,  confidential,  and  cordial."  He  knows  that 
he  himself  had  been  of  late  years  industriously  represented  to 
him  as  a  theorist,  holding  French  principles  of  government.  If, 
however,  he  could  have  again  seen  him,  "these  malignant  in- 
sinuations would  have  been  dissipated  before  his  just  judgment, 
as  mists  before  the  sun." 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  then  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  in  January,  1814,  to  consult 
him  on  the  question,  whether  it  was  competent  for  a  state  to 
add  any  qualification  to  those  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  had  prescribed  for  members  of  Congress.  The 
question  was  agitated  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  rumours 
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that  one  of  the  districts  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  was  in 
opposition  to  the  administration,  would  elect  Mr.  Randolph,  if 
he  should  again  lose  his  election  in  his  own  district.  As  the 
election  of  a  nonresident  would  have  been  against  the"general 
policy  of  the  state,  in  elections,  and  Mr.  Randolph,  it  was 
known,  would  have  been  a  bitter  and  troublesome  opponent  to 
the  majority,  some  persons  were  inclined  to  declare  nonresi- 
dence  in  the  district  a  disqualification,  and  hence  probably  arose 
Mr.  Cabell's  inquiry. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  answer,  states,  that  according  to  his  first 
impressions,  the  states  were  precluded  from  adding  any  dis- 
qualification to  those  contained  in  the  constitution,  but  he  after- 
wards inclines  to  think  they  could,  and  he  thus  reasons  the 
question:  "Had  the  constitution  been  silent,  nobody  can  doubt 
but  that  the  right  to  prescribe  all  the  qualifications  and  dis- 
qualifications of  those  they  would  send  to  represent  them,  would 
have  belonged  to  the  state.  So,  also,  the  constitution  might 
have  prescribed  the  whole,  and  excluded  all  others.  It  seems 
to  have  preferred  the  middle  way.  It  has  exercised  the  power 
in  part,  by  declaring  some  disqualifications,  to  wit,  those  of  not 
being  twenty-five  years  of  age,  of  not  having  been  a  citizen 
seven  years,  and  of  not  being  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  at  the 
time  of  election.  But  it  does  not  declare  itself,  that  the  mem- 
ber shall  not  be  a  lunatic,  a  pauper,  a  convict  of  treason,  of 
murder,  of  felony,  or  other  infamous  crime,  or  a  nonresident  of 
his  district,  nor  does  it  prohibit  to  the  state  the  power  of  de- 
claring these  or  any  other  disqualifications  which  its  particular 
circumstances  may  call  for:  and  these  may  be  different  in  dif- 
ferent states.  Of  course,  then,  by  the  tenth  amendment,  the 
power  is  reserved  to  the  state.  If,  wherever  the  constitution 
assumes  a  single  power  out  of  many  which  belong  to  the  same 
subject,  we  should  consider  it  as  assuming  the  whole,  it  would 
vest  the  general  government  with  a  mass  of  powers  never  con- 
templated. On  the  contrary,  the  assumption  of  particular 
powers,  seems  an  exclusion  of  all  not  assumed/' 

He,  however,  prudently  adds,  that  on  so  recent  a  change  of 
view,  they  should  not  be   too  confident,  and  that  they  should 
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admit  this  to  be  one  of  those  doubtful  questions  on  which 
men  may  honestly  diner;  that  "when  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  powers  of  the  general  and  state  governments  is 
doubtfully  or  indistinctly  drawn,  it  would  be  prudent  and  praise- 
worthy in  both  parties  never  to  approach  it  but  under  the  most 
urgent  necessity;  and  that  the  present  did  not  seem  to  be  a  case  of 
such  urgency,  since  the  local  feelings  of  the  people  would  be  a 
sufficient  security  against  the  election  of  a  nonresident,  except 
in  the  case  of  persons  of  such  eminent  merit  as  to  make  it  a  good 
rather  than  an  evil. 

This  letter  probably  had  some  share  in  preventing  the  pro- 
posed enactment.  At  the  ensuing  April,  Mr.  Randolph  was 
elected  in  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  and  there  has  never 
yet  been  an  election  of  a  nonresident  in  Virginia,  though  the 
experiment  was  subsequently  made  by  Mr.  Giles. 

The  construction  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  last  inclines,  seems 
to  be  attended  with  no  less  difficulty  than  the  one  which  has 
been  commonly  made,  for  if  the  states  may  add  disqualifica- 
tions at  pleasure,  they  may  virtually  annul  this  provision  of  the 
constitution;  a  result  against  which  the  constitution  evidently 
meant  to  guard,  in  giving  to  Congress  the  power  of  regulating 
the  elections  as  to  time,  place,  and  manner  whenever  it  thought 
proper.  On  the  other  hand,  this  objection  has  the  less  weight, 
as  the  states  may,  in  many  other  ways,  arrest  the  course  of  the 
government,  and  annul  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  by  re- 
fusing to  appoint  senators,  by  refusing  to  choose  representatives 
or  electors.  They  might  also,  before  the  cession  of  the  ten  miles 
square,  have,  by  an  abusive  exercise  of  the  taxing  and  other 
powers  clearly  possessed  by  them,  have  rendered  any  portion  of 
their  territory  extremely  inconvenient,  if  not  utterly  unfit  to  be 
the  seat  of  government.  But  it  must  be  remembered  by  the 
objectors  on  both  sides,  that  in  all  constitutions  and  laws  many 
things  of  common  occurrence  and  extreme  probability  are  taken 
for  granted,  and  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  special  provision: 
as  that  men  will  do  those  things  which  are  obviously  for  their 
advantage,  and  that  whenever  a  constitution  becomes  so  dis- 
tasteful to  a  people,  as  to  induce  them  to  refuse  to  perform  the 
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acts  necessary  to  its  continuance,  it  neither  can  be  preserved 
nor  deserves  preservation;  so  that  we  ought  not  to  be  influenced, 
in  our  interpretation  of  its  meaning,  by  the  supposition  of  cases, 
which,  being  extremely  improbable,  have  not  been  deemed 
worthy  of  a  special  provision. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  conclusion,  says  that  he  had  withdrawn 
himself  from  public  affairs,  except  as  to  two  subjects,  the  public 
education  and  the  division  of  the  state  into  wards;  and  these 
he  should  endeavour  to  further  as  long  as  he  lived,  because  he 
considered  them  to  be  the  two  hooks  on  which  republican  go- 
vernment hangs. 

Of  the  importance  of  education  in  those  who  exercise  power, 
in  superinducing  moral  habits  and  self-respect,  all  reflecting 
minds  will  agree.  Nor  is  the  advantage  confined  to  popular 
governments,  but  it  extends  to  all  others  in  which  public  dis- 
contents may  produce  mischief,  or  where  the  popular  will  has 
influence.  But  the  particular  local  division  of  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son speaks,  and  which  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  of  recommending,  may  not  command  the 
same  unanimous  suffrage  in  its  favour.  It  seems  exposed  to 
more  than  one  inconvenience;  others  not  foreseen  might  proba- 
bly occur  in  the  experiment,  and  nothing  but  experiment  could 
satisfactorily  decide  whether  the  benefit  outweighed  the  disad- 
vantage. 

In  the  absence  of  this  test,  the  following  objections  to  the 
scheme  have  suggested  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  if  all 
public  questions,  great  and  small,  were  easily  submitted  to  the 
wards,  and  their  decision  should,  either  constitutionally  or  prac- 
tically, become  the  controlling  power  of  the  state,  then  no 
sooner  was  any  great  question  to  arise  in  the  state  legislature, 
or  in  congress,  than  it  would  be  taken  up  in  the  several  Wards; 
or  though  the  impulse  were  wanting  in  some,  it  would  be  readily 
received  from  the  example  of  the  others  in  the  neighbourhood, 
until  the  whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  feverish  agita- 
tion; which,  besides  the  expense  of  time  it  would  occasion  to  those 
who  could  ill  spare  it,  would  be  more  favourable  to  a  spirit  of 
cavilling  and  discontent  than  to  a  just  judgment  of  public  men  and 
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measures.  But,  with  every  advantage  of  coolness  of  temper, 
can  these  wards  be  supposed  capable  of  deciding  all  questions? 
Can  they  take  a  view  of  the  numerous  and  intricate  relations 
involved  in  most  great  questions  of  public  policy?  Every  one 
will  agree  that  they  cannot.  If,  however,  they  are  either  un- 
conscious of  their  ignorance,  or  disregard  it,  both  very  probable 
contingencies,  the  country  is  then  virtually  subjected  to  the 
government  of  ignorance,  and  passion,  and  prejudice  thus  organ- 
ized for  concerted  action,  instead  of  intelligence,  and  foresight, 
and  experience. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  benefit  afforded  by  the  sincerity 
with  which  the  public  welfare  will  be  pursued,  more  than  out- 
weighs any  disadvantage  that  can  arise  from   the  ignorance 
of  the  people.     Is  it,  however,  true  that  the  public  welfare  will 
always  be  so  exclusively  pursued,  and  are  there  not  other  mo- 
tives which  may  countervail  this?     Such  a  result  seems  but  too 
probable,  and  the  former  will  obtain  the  ascendant  in  proportion 
as   self-love  is  stronger  than  the  love  of  country.     In  these 
meetings  there  will  be  various  passions  at  work,  as  well  as  a 
desire  for  the  public  interest.     In  many  questions  the  interest 
which  each  individual  or  each  ward  may  have,  is  remote  and 
insignificant.   Yet  these  same  questions  will  be  exposed  to  other 
sinister  influences,  to  party  prejudices  and  sympathies:  to  per- 
sonal favour  or  ill-will:  to  the  pride  of  opinion:  to  the  vanity  of 
prevailing  in  the  contest:  to  the  ambition  of  power  and  popu- 
larity.    These  elements  of  the  contentious  passions  will  mingle 
in  all  discussions,  and  often  have  more  weight  in  deciding  ques- 
tions than  the  interests  of  the  public;  or  rather  they  will,  by 
the  skill  of  the  leaders,  and  the  sophistry  of  the  passions,  be 
made  to  appear  to  be  the  public  interests.     Petty  rivalships  in 
the  wards,  or  personal  animosities,  which  sometimes  take  their 
origin  from  the  most  trivial  causes,  would,  by  enlisting  the  sym- 
pathies of  the    greater  number,  govern  and  direct  all  ques- 
tions.    The  scheme,  then,  if  practicable  at  all,  would  probably 
not  prove  to  be  any  improvement  in  the  present  system,  imper- 
fect as  it  is,  in  securing  a  single  unalloyed  regard  on  the  part  of 
the  representative  for  the  interests  of  his  constituents,  and  of 
Vol.  II.— 45 
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the  whole  community.  But  if  it  were  conceded  that  private 
feelings  and  interests  would  have  no  adequate  field  for  their 
exercise  in  these  primary  assemblies,  and  that  nothing  would  be 
there  regarded  but  questions  of  public  concern,  they  would, 
even  then,  be  likely  to  enhance  the  mischiefs  of  party  spirit, 
the  main  source  of  impolicy  and  injustice  in  popular  govern- 
ments. 

We  know  that  from  the  quick  sensibility  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, which  is  felt  by  all  the  citizens  of  a  commonwealth,  and 
their  difference  of  opinion  as  to  those  interests,  questions  are 
ever  arising  which  divide  the  community  for  a  time  into  two  sets 
of  eager  and  angry  disputants.  But  after  parties  are  thus  formed, 
and  designated  by  a  name,  their  success,  which  was  at  first  re- 
garded by  their  respective  members  as  a  means  to  some  great 
public  object,  becomes,  in  time,  an  end  itself;  and  with  the  im- 
passioned and  unreflecting  multitude,  the  principal  end,  to 
which  the  public  good  which  first  produced  them  is  itself  post- 
poned. Tn  this  way,  a  measure  of  policy  is  approved  or  con- 
demned, not  as  it  is  wise  and  good,  or  the  contrary,  but  as  it 
may  add  to  the  strength  of  the  dominant  party,  or  weaken  its 
opponents:  and  a  public  officer  is  appointed  or  displaced,  not 
according  to  his  fitness  for  the  office,  but  as  it  may  humour 
party  intolerance  and  reward  party  zeal.,  A  new  principle  of 
action  thus  arises,  not  only  extrinsic  to  the  public  good,  but  often 
in  direct  conflict  with  it,  which  decides  on  the  merits  of  candi- 
dates, on  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  public  measures,  and  even 
on  the  construction  of  the  constitution. 

Now,  this  mischief,  which  but  too  often,  in  practice,  deducts 
from  the  theoretic  benefits  of  popular  governments,  would  be 
enhanced  by  those  assemblies  where  the  people  would  be  kept 
in  a  continual  state  of  excitement,  and  where  parties  once 
organized  could  act  with  peculiar  promptness,  concert,  and 
effect. 

Even  in  the  occasional  cessations  of  party  strife,  if  under  this 
system  such  could  exist,  the  people  would  be  kept  in  a  per- 
petual fever  of  expectation  concerning  the  future,  and  of  dis- 
content with  the  past.     The  inconveniencies  of  any  law  or 
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public  measure  carried  into  operation  would  be  readily  per- 
ceived, and  the  voters  at  the  ward  meetings  would  be  easily- 
persuaded  that  they  might  have  been  avoided.     They  would, 
therefore,  often  be  dissatisfied  without  cause,  in  cases  too,  when 
at  present  the  evils  are  either  not  perceived,  or  are  regarded  as 
unavoidable:  and  the  dissatisfaction  would  be  the  greater  in 
consequence  of  the  course  pursued  by  any  legislative  body  be- 
ing so  likely  to  differ  from  the  crude  schemes  which  had  been 
previously  approved  or  recommended  by  themselves.     Had  this 
ward  system  prevailed  throughout  the  Union  a  year  or  two 
since,  Georgia  would  have  expelled  the  Cherokees  from  their 
natal  soil  by  force,,  and  provoked  a  civil  war  with  the  general 
government.     South  Carolina  and  Alabama  would  have  annull- 
ed the  revenue  laws;  and  what  may  not  Virginia  have  done 
after  the  Southampton  massacre,  or  any  southern  state,  since 
the  incendiary  proceedings  of  northern  fanatics  towards  their 
slaves?      In   some   states,  the  public  fears  concerning  slaves 
would   have  been  inflamed;    in  others,  their    indignation  and 
revenge.     Discussion  and  controversy  would,  in  all  cases,  have 
enkindled  the  zeal  of  the  conflicting  parties,  as  they  chanced  to 
predominate  in   the    moment   of    popular    enthusiasm;    each 
one  would  have  had  the  power  as  well  as  inclination  to  go  far- 
ther than  any  men  who  could  have  been  chosen  to  represent 
them  in  the  assembly,  and  many  wards  would  have  proceeded 
to  carry  their  plans  into  practice.     In  some  of  the  states  mere 
political  dissensions  would  have  given  rise  to  violence  and  in- 
justice.    It  is  indeed  in  the  calm  and  dispassionate  character  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  that  we  find  the  most  salutary  and 
efficient  security  for  the  wise  and  honest  conduct  of  the  repre- 
sentative.    Let  these,  however,  be  roused  and  excited,  and  be- 
sides that  they  are  thereby  likely  to  go  wrong,  he  is  sure,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  be  their  ready  and  obedient  instrument. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  in  July,  1814,  Mr.  Jefferson,  ad- 
verting to  the  capitulation  of  Napoleon  to  the  allies,  thus 
speaks  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  a  life  teeming 
with  wonders:  "Shall  you  and  I  live  to  see  the  course  the 
sevenfold  wonders  of  the  times  will  take?     The  Attila  of  the 
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age  dethroned;  the  ruthless  destroyer  of  ten  millions  of  the 
human  race,  whose  thirst  of  blood  appeared  unquenchable, 
shut  up  within  the  circuit  of  a  little  island  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  dwindled  to  the  condition  of  an  humble  and  degraded  pri- 
soner on  the  bounty  of  those  he  has  most  injured.  How  mise- 
rably, how  meanly  has  he  closed  his  inflated  career!  What  a 
sample  of  the  bathos  will  his  history  present.  He  should  have 
perished  on  the  swords  of  his  enemies  under  the  walls  of  Paris." 
He  confesses,  however,  his  anxiety  at  seeing  the  tyrant  of  the 
ocean  remaining  in  vigour,  and  even  participating  in  the  merit 
of  crushing  his  brother  tyrant.  He  feared  there  was  an  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  England  to  require  of  the  United  States  to 
surrender  their  right  to  the  fisheries,  and  he  asks,  what  Massa- 
chusetts will  say  to  this?  He  thinks  her  sister  states  ought  to 
say  to  her,  "If  you  would  rather  give  up  the  fisheries  than  to 
war  with  England,  we  give  them  up.  If  you  would  rather 
fight  for  them,  we  will  defend  your  interests  to  the  last  drop  of 
our  blood." 

He  had  just  returned  from  Poplar  Forest,  and,  during  the 
few  weeks  he  passed  there,  he  had  employed  himself  in  read- 
ing Plato's  republic.  He  speaks  most  contemptuously  of  the 
"whimsies,  the  puerilities,  and  unintelligible  jargon  of  this 
work,"  and  says  he  often  asked  himself  how  the  world  could 
have  so  long  consented  to  give  reputation  to  such  nonsense? 
He  thus  accounts  for  Plato's  influence  among  the  moderns.  "In 
truth  he  is  one  of  the  race  of  genuine  sophists,  who  has  escaped 
the  oblivion  of  his  brethren,  first,  by  the  elegance  of  his  dic- 
tion, but  chiefly  by  the  adoption  and  incorporation  of  his  whim- 
sies into  the  body  of  artificial  Christianity.  His  foggy  mind  is 
ever  presenting  the  semblances  of  objects  which,  half  seen 
through  a  mist,  can  be  defined  neither  in  form  nor  dimension. 
Yet  this,  which  should  have  consigned  him  to  early  oblivion, 
really  procured  him  immortality  of  fame  and  reverence.  The 
christian  priesthood,  finding  the  doctrines  of  Christ  levelled  to 
every  understanding,  and  too  plain  to  need  explanation,  saw 
in  the  mysticisms  of  Plato,  materials  with  which  they  might 
build  up  an  artificial  system,  which  might,  from  its  indistinct- 
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ness,  admit  everlasting  controversy,  give  employment  for  their 
order,  and  introduce  it  to  profit,  power,  and  preeminence. 
The  doctrines  which  flowed  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  himself  are 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  child;  but  thousands  of  volumes 
have  not  yet  explained  the  Platonisms  engrafted  on  them:  and 
for  this  obvious  reason,  that  nonsense  cannot  be  explained." 

Without  denying  that  the  sublimated  speculations  of  Plato,  in 
the  main,  merit  the  severe  censure  bestowed  on  them  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  another  explanation  may  be  given  for  the  favour  which 
this  philosopher  found  among  the  earlier  christian  writers, 
without  supposing  it  was  the  result  of  settled  design.  First,  on 
account  of  his  pure  and  lofty  theism,  and  next  because  his  mys- 
tical fancies  could  be  made  to  harmonize  with  some  of  the  more 
subtle  doctrines  which  the  controversies  of  the  christian  sects 
had  engendered;  and  which  were  thus  more  readily  received 
by  the  scholars  of  the  age,,  when  recommended  by  an  authority 
of  such  celebrity. 

He  passed  from  Plato  to  the  subject  of  classical  learning,  the 
neglect  of  which,  in  the  education  of  the  present  day,  he  deeply 
deplores.  He  had  even  then  looked  forward  to  the  establishment 
of  a  college  in  Virginia,  where  every  branch  of  useful  science 
should  be  taught,  and  he  requests  Mr.  Adams's  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  Washington  in  December,  1814,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  secretary  of  state,  and  imputed  the 
disaster  to  the  insubordinate  temper  of  the  secretary  of  war 
and  the  indecision  of  the  commander  of  the  forces;  but  with  his 
usual  propensity  to  look  at  the  bright  side  of  things,  he  adds, 
"however  it  ends  well.  It  mortifies  ourselves,  and  so  may  check, 
perhaps,  the  silly  boasting  spirit  of  our  newspapers,  and  it  enlists 
the  feelings  of  the  world  on  our  side;  and  the  advantage  of  pub- 
lic opinion  is  like  that  of  the  weather-guage  in  a  naval  action." 

Mr.  Monroe,  who  was  then  acting  also  as  secretary  of  war, 
had  proposed  a  plan,  by  which  all  the  militia  of  the  country 
was  to  be  divided  into  classes,  according  to  age,  beginning  with 
the  first  or  youngest  class,  and  then  compelled  to  serve,  as  in 
the  system  of  conscription  in  France.  Mr.  Jefferson  highly  ap- 
proved of  it,  but  it  encountered  vehement  opposition  in  and  out 
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of  Congress,  and  the  serious  problem  whether  it  could  have 
been  carried  through,  or  what  substitute  would  have  been  re- 
sorted to,  was  fortunately  by  the  subsequent  peace  never  solved. 

On  the  subject  of  raising  money,  he  thought  no  scheme  so 
efficient  as  that  of  borrowing  on  the  credit  of  specific  redeeming 
taxes,  and  he  scouts  the  attempt  "by  juggling  tricks  and  bank- 
ing dreams  to  make  money  out  of  nothing,  and  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war."  He  thought  the 
people  would  furnish  "all  the  necessaries  of  war  produced  by 
them,  for  paper  thus  funded,  and  adapted  to  circulation,  instead 
of  the  bankrupt  trash"  they  were  then  receiving  for  want  of  a 
better.  He  was  in  favour  of  encouraging  privateers  as  the 
most  effectual  way  of  operating  on  the  government  of  England, 
through  the  commercial  interest,  and  said  that  they  were  the 
dagger  which  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  enemy,  their 
commerce.  Frigates  and  seventy-fours,  he  adds,  "are  a  sacrifice 
we  must  make,  heavy  as  it  is,  to  the  prejudices  of  a  part  of  our 
citizens,"  though  he  admits  that  they  had  rendered  a  "great 
moral  service"  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  taken  very  just  and  rational 
views  of  the  political  condition  of  France,  after  the  last  change 
in  her  dynasty.  He  writes  to  La  Fayette  in  February,  1815, 
"More  than  a  generation  will  be  requisite,  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  reasonable  laws  favouring  the  progress  of  knowledge 
in  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  and  their  habituation  to  an 
independent  security  of  personal  property,  before  they  will  be 
capable  of  estimating  the  value  of  freedom,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  sacred  adherence  of  the  principles  on  which  it  rests  for  pre- 
servation. Instead  of  that  liberty  which  takes  root  and  growth 
in  the  progress  of  reason,  if  recovered  by  mere  force  or  accident, 
it  becomes,  with  an  unprepared  people,  a  tyranny  still,  of  the 
many,  the  few,  or  the  one."  He  reminds  La  Fayette  of  the  pro- 
position he  had  made  in  the  early  stage  of  the  revolution,  to 
secure  by  a  compact  with  the  king,  the  benefit  of  the  habeas 
corpus,  jury  trial,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  religion,  and  a  nation- 
al legislature,  which  he  would  then  have  yielded;  and  to  let 
them  work  out  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
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until  they  should  have  been  rendered  capable  of  more.  He,  La 
Fayette,  had  thought  they  were  capable  of  more,  and  events 
proved  that  they  were  equal  to  the  constitution  of  1791;  but, 
unfortunately,  some  thought  they  were  capable  of  bearing  still 
more,  and  from  thence  flowed  all  the  subsequent  sufferings  and 
crimes  of  the  French  nation. 

In  noticing  the  danger  of  disunion  from  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion, he  remarks:  "I  do  not  believe  there  is  on  earth  a  govern- 
ment established  on  so  immoveable  a  basis.  Let  them  in  any 
state,  even  in  Massachusetts  itself,  raise  the  standard  of  separa- 
tion, and  its  citizens  will  rise  in  a  mass  and  do  justice  to  them- 
selves on  their  own  incendiaries." 

Soon  after  the  news  of  peace,  in  speaking  of  the  British  na- 
tion, Mr.  Jefferson  remarks,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Caesar  A.  Rodney, 
the  former  attorney-general,  "A  friendly,  a  just,  and  a  reason- 
able conduct  on  their  part,  might  make  us  the  main  pillars  of 
their  prosperity  and  existence.  But  their  deep  rooted  hatred 
to  us  seems  to  be  the  means  which  Providence  permits  to  lead 
them  to  their  final  catastrophe.  "JVullam  enim  in  terris  gentem 
esse,  nullum  infestiorem  populum,  nomini  Romano"  said  the 
general  who  erased  Capua  from  the  list  of  powers.  What 
nourishment  and  support  would  not  England  receive  from  a 
hundred  millions  of  industrious  descendants,  whom  some  of  the 
people  now  born  will  live  to  see  here?  What  their  energies 
arc,  she  has  lately  tried.  And  what  has  she  not  to  fear  from 
a  hundred  millions  of  such  men,  if  she  continues  her  maniac 
course  of  hatred  and  hostility  to  them?  I  hope  in  God  she  will 
change." 

From  the  beginning  of  General  Washington's  administration 
to  Mr.  Madison's,  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  one  of  the  most 
copious  sources  of  party  jealousy  and  crimination,  was  the  sup- 
posed undue  attachment  to  France  or  England.  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  associates  were  charged  with  a  readiness  at  all  times  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country  to  that  of  France, 
sometimes  from  fear,  and  sometimes  from  attachment  to  her 
rulers.     Nor  was  he,  as  we  have  often  seen,  slow  to  retaliate 
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on  his  adversaries  the  charge  of  bowing  to  British  influence, 
either  from  a  blind  admiration  of  her  institutions,  or  the  selfish 
motive  of  obtaining  support  to  their  ambitious  schemes  at  home. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  how  much  of  these  suspicions  were 
unjust,  as  undoubtedly  was  the  greater  part,  there  are  obvious 
reasons  why  the  British  influence  was  greater  than  the  French. 
The  latter  was  founded  only  on  national  gratitude  for  their  ser- 
vices in  the  American  revolution,  and  on  sympathy  for  their 
efforts  to  obtain  civil  liberty;  which  sentiments  were  coun- 
teracted by  a  difference  of  language,  habits,  and  manners.  But 
in  all  these  particulars  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  were  iden- 
tified with  the  Americans.  There  were,  besides,  twenty  Eng- 
lish settled  in  the  United  States  for  one  Frenchman;  many  of  the 
former  people  of  property,  intelligence,  and  influence,  who  were 
able,  by  their  perfect  coalescence  with  the  natives,  to  inculcate 
their  opinions  with  a  success  which  was  impracticable  to  a 
Frenchman. 

Mr.  Jefferson  firmly  repels  the  charge  of  national  hatred  to 
England;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  he  was  writing  to  one 
who  had  been  his  intimate  associate  during  the  greater  part  of 
his  administration,  who  had  always  belonged  to  the  same  party, 
and  to  whom  his  sentiments  must  have  been  well  known,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that,  in  the  following  remarks,  he  gives  a 
correct  exposition  of  his  sentiments. 

"There  is  not  a  nation  on  this  globe  with  whom  I  have  more 
earnestly  wished  a  friendly  intercourse  on  equal  conditions.  On 
no  other  would  I  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship  to  any.  I 
know  that  their  creatures  represent  me  as  personally  an  enemy 
to  England.  But  fools  only  can  believe  this,  or  those  who  think 
me  a  fool.  I  am  an  enemy  to  her  insults  and  injuries.  I  am 
an  enemy  to  the  flagitious  principles  of  her  administration,  and 
to  those  which  govern  her  conduct  towards  other  nations.  But 
would  she  give  to  morality  some  place  in  her  political  code,  and 
especially  would  she  exercise  decency,  and  at  least  neutral 
passions  towards  us,  there  is  not,  I  repeat  it,  a  people  on  earth 
with  whom  I  would  sacrifice  so  much  to  be  in  friendship.    They 
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can  do  us,  as  enemies,  more  harm  than  any  other  nation;  and 
in  peace  and  in  war,  they  have  more  means  of  disturbing  us 
internally." 

About  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  he  resigned  the  office 
of  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  which  he 

held  for  eighteen  years. 

"Munticello,  Nov.  23,  1814. 

"Sir, 

"I  solicited  on  a  former  occasion  permission  from  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  to  retire  from  the  honour  of  their  chair, 
under  a  consciousness  that  distance,  as  well  as  other  circum- 
stances, denied  me  the  power  of  executing  the  duties  of  the 
station,  and  that  those  on  whom  they  devolved  were  best  en- 
titled to  the  honours  they  confer.  It  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
society,  at  that  time,  that  I  should  remain  in  their  service,  and 
they  have  continued  since  to  renew  the  same  marks  of  their 
partiality.  Of  these  I  have  been  ever  duly  sensible,  and  now 
beg  leave  to  return  my  thanks  for  them  with  humble  gratitude. 
Still  I  have  never  ceased,  nor  can  I  cease,  to  feel  that  I  am 
holding  honours  without  yielding  requital,  and  justly  belonging 
to  others.  As  the  period  of  election  is  now  therefore  approach- 
ing, I  take  the  occasion  of  begging  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
attention  of  the  society  at  their  ensuing  choice,  and  to  be  per- 
mitted now  to  resign  the  office  of  president  into  their  hands 
which  I  hereby  do.  I  shall  consider  myself  sufficiently  honoured 
in  remaining  a  private  member  of  their  body,  and  shall  ever 
avail  myself  with  zeal  of  every  occasion  which  may  occur  of 
being  useful  to  them,  retaining  indelibly  a  profound  sense  of 
their  past  favours. 

"I  avail  myself  of  the  channel  through  which  the  last  notifi- 
cation of  the  pleasure  of  the  society  was  conveyed  to  me,  to 
make  this  communication;  and  with  the  greater  satisfaction,  as 
it  gratifies  me  with  the  occasion  of  assuring  you  personally  of 
my  high  respect  for  yourself,  and  of  the  interest  I  shall  ever 
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take  in  learning  that  your  worth  and  talents  secure  to  you  the 
successor  they  merit, 

"Th.  Jefferson. 
"Robert  M.  Patterson, 

"Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society." 

The  society  now,  as  before,  had  manifested  the  wish  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  would  continue  in  the  office  of  president,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  this  desire  was  the  stronger,  from  some 
discordance  among  the  members  as  to  the  choice  of  his  succes- 
sor. On  being  informed  of  these  facts  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  he 
thus  bears  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Dr.  Wistar,  who  was  the 
individual  selected. 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Your  very  friendly  letter  of  January  4,  is  but  just  received, 
and  I  am  much  gratified  by  the  interest  taken  by  yourself  and 
others  of  my  colleagues  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  in  what 
concerned  myself  on  withdrawing  from  the  presidency  of  the 
Society:  my  desire  to  do  so  had  been  so  long  known  to  every 
member,  and  the  continuance  of  it  to  some,  that  I  do  not  sup- 
pose it  can  be  misunderstood  by  the  public.  Setting  aside  the 
consideration  of  distance,  which  must  be  obvious  to  all,  nothing 
is  more  incumbent  on  the  old  than  to  know  when  thev  should 
get  out  of  the  way,  and  relinquish  to  younger  successors  the 
honours  they  can  no  longer  earn  and  the  duties  they  can  no 
longer  perform.  I  rejoice  in  the  election  of  Dr.  Wistar,  and 
trust  that  his  senior  standing  in  the  Society  will  have  been 
considered  as  a  fair  motive  of  preference  by  those  whose  merits, 
standing  alone,  would  have  justly  entitled  them  to  the  honour, 
and  who,  as  juniors,  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  may  still 
expect  their  turn.  I  have  received  with  very  great  pleasure 
the  visit  of  Mr.  T.,  and  find  him  highly  distinguished  by 
science  and  good  sense.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  G., 
son  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  of  great 
information  and  promise  also.  It  gives  me  ineffable  comfort  to 
see  such  subjects  coming  forward  to  take  charge  of  the  political 
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and  civil  rights,  the  establishment  of  which  has  cost  us  such 
sacrifices.  Mr.  T.  will  be  fortunate  if  he  can  get  under  the 
wing  of  Mr.  Correa;  and  if  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Correa  re- 
quires (as  I  suppose  it  does)  his  return  to  Europe,  we  must 
sacrifice  to  it  that  which  his  residence  here  would  have  given 
us,  and  acquiesce  under  the  regrets  which  our  transient  ac- 
quaintance with  his  worth  cannot  fail  to  embody  with  our  future 
recollection  of  him.  Of  Michaux's  work  I  possess  three  volumes, 
or  rather  cahiers — one  on  oaks,  another  on  beeches  and  birches, 
and  a  third  on  pines. 

"I  salute  you  with  great  friendship  and  respect. 

"Th.  Jefferson. 
"John  Vaughan,  Esq," 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Letter  to  the  President.  To  Mr.  Adams.  Napoleon's  return  to  Paris. 
Manufactures  of  the  United  States.  Letter  to  Benjamin  Austin. 
To  John  Adams — the  good  and  evil  of  life— the  benefits  of  grief .  To 
John  Tyler.  Republican  Government.  Instructions  to  Representa- 
tives. Independence  of  the  Judiciary.  County  Courts  of  Virginia. 
Extension  of  the  Right  of  Suffrage.  Federal  Executive  and  Senate. 
Letter  to  Mr.  Crawford.  The  Drawback  System — Regidation  of  the 
Militia — Paper  Money — Means  of  National  Defence. 

1815—1816. 

Having  received  from  Mr.  Madison,  then  president,  a  tract 
on  the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  recent  war,  he  strongly 
urges  the  following  reasons  for  the  publication  of  it — '*!.  We 
needed  it  in  Europe.  They  had  totally  mistaken  our  charac- 
ter. They  would  see  that  our  long  forbearance  arose  from  our 
moderation,  and  our  preference  of  the  happiness  of  our  people 
to  that  false  honour,  which  keeps  them  in  eternal  labour, 
want,  and  wretchedness.  2.  It  would  undeceive  the  people  of 
England  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  who  did  not  entertain  a 
doubt  that  it  was  "entirely  wanton  and  wicked  on  our  part, 
and  under  the  orders  of  Bonaparte.  By  rectifying  their  ideas,  it 
would  tend  to  that  conciliation  which  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  both  nations."  3.  It  was  even  neces- 
sary for  the  people  of  America,  deceived  as  they  had  been 
with  misrepresentations  of  the  federalists. 
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He  congratulates  Mr.  Madison  on  the  peace,  especially  on  the 
eclat  with  which  the  war  was  closed,  and  says  that  "the  affair 
of  New  Orleans  was  fraught  with  useful  lessons  to  ourselves, 
our  enemies,  and  our  friends,  and  would  powerfully  influence 
our  future  relations  with  the  nations  of  Europe."  He  suggests 
that  a  separate  convention  would  be  the  best  mode  of  settling 
the  question  of  impressment,  rather  than  to  blend  it  with  a  com- 
mercial treaty.  And  he  repeatedly  declared  that  without  some 
provision  on  the  subject,  no  treaty  could  be  regarded  as  more 
than  a  truce,  which  would  termina  te  with  the  first  act  of  impress- 
ing an  American  citizen. 

He  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  arranging  and  sending  off  to 
Washington  his  library,  which  after  that  belonging  to  Congress 
had  been  burnt  with  the  capitol,  he  had  offered  to  dispose  of 
to  the  government.  It  contained  10,000  volumes,  for  which  he 
was  willing  to  take  20,000  dollars;  and  to  this  offer,  Congress, 
not  without  some  opposition,  acceded. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba — his  unmolested  pro- 
gress from  the  Mediterranean  to  Paris  without  an  army, 
even  without  a  body  guard — and  his  quietly  reseating  himself 
on  the  ancient  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  of  which  they,  a  few  days 
before,  had  appeared  to  be  in  the  secure  possession,  had  now  filled 
all  minds  with  astonishment,  and  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
From  the  enthusiastic  attachment  of  the  army  to  the  chief  who 
had  so  often  led  them  to  victory,  and  the  fear  of  every  one  else, 
all  resistance  disappeared,  as  it  were  by  magic;  the  hereditary 
monarch  yielded  up  the  throne  of  his  ancesters  without  a  strug- 
gle; and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  thirty  millions  of  men,  nay,  of  all 
Europe,  concentred  on  one  man,  himself  a  pennyless  unarmed 
exile.  Of  this  extraordinary  event,  and  its  principal  actor,  Mr. 
Jefferson  thus  speaks  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  of  June  10,  1815. 

"A  new  trial  of  the  Bourbons  has  proved  to  the  world  their 
incompetence  to  the  functions  of  the  station  they  have  occupied: 
and  the  recall  of  the  usurper  has  clothed  him  with  the  semblance 
of  a  legitimate  monarch.  If  adversity  should  have  taught  him 
wisdom,  of  which  I  have  little  expectation,  he  may  yet  render 
some  service  to  mankind,  by  teaching  the  ancient  dynasties  that 
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they  can  be  changed  for  misrule,  and  by  wearing  down  the 
maritime  power  of  England  to  limitable  and  safe  dimensions. 
But  it  is  not  possible  he  should  love  us;  and  of  that  our  com- 
merce had  sufficient  proofs  during  his  power.  Our  military 
achievements,  indeed,  which  he  is  capable  of  estimating,  may 
in  some  degree  moderate  the  effect  of  his  aversions;  and  he  may 
perhaps  fancy  that  we  are  to  become  the  natural  enemies  of 
England,  as  England  herself  has  so  steadily  endeavoured  to 
make  us,  and  as  some  of  our  own  over  zealous  patriots  would 
be  willing  to  proclaim;  and  in  this  view,  he  may  admit  a  cold 
toleration  of  some  intercourse  and  commerce  between  the  two 
nations.  He  has  certainly  had  time  to  see  the  folly  of  turning 
the  industrv  of  France  from  the  cultures  for  which  nature  has  so 
kindly  endowed  her,  to  those  of  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  others 
which  the  same  creative  power  has  given  to  other  climates;  and 
on  the  whole,  if  he  can  conquer  the  passions  of  his  tyrannical 
soul,  if  he  has  understanding  enough  to  pursue,  from  motives  of 
interest,  what  no  moral  motives  lead  him  to,  the  tranquil  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  his  country,  rather  than  a  ravenous 
thirst  for  human  blood,  his  return  may  become  of  more  advan- 
tage than  injury  to  us.  And  if  again  some  great  man  could 
arise  in  England,  who  could  see  and  correct  the  follies  of  his 
nation  in  their  conduct  as  to  us,  and  by  exercising  justice  and 
amity  towards  ours,  bring  both  into  a  state  of  temperate  and 
useful  friendship,  it  is  possible  we  might  thus  attain  the  place 
we  ought  to  occupy  between  these  two  nations,  without  being 
degraded  to  the  condition  of  mere  partisans  of  either." 

The  first  part  of  another  letter  to  the  same  correspondent, 
dated  the  10th  of  August,  will  remind  many  of  that  singular 
coincidence  by  which  these  two  venerable  statesmen  terminated 
their  earthly  career  on  the  same  day — that  day  which  they 
had  always  regarded  as  the  most  memorable  of  their  lives. 
"The  simultaneous  movements  in  our  correspodence  have  been 
remarkable  on  several  occasions.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  state 
of  the  air,  or  the  state  of  the  times,  or  some  other  unknown 
cause,  produced  a  sympathetic  effect  on  our  mutual  recollec- 
tions." 
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On  the  subject  of  the  American  revolution,  Mr.  Adams  had 
asked,  "who  shall  write  it?  Who  can  write  it?  Who  will  ever 
be  able  to  write  it."  To  which  Mr.  Jefferson  answers,  "Nobody; 
except  merely  its  external  facts;  all  its  councils,  designs,  and 
discussions  having  been  conducted  by  Congress  with  closed  doors, 
and  no  member,  as  far  as  I  know,  having  even  made  notes  of 
them.  These,  which  are  the  life  and  soul  of  history,  must  be 
forever  unknown." 

The  suspension  of  foreign  commerce  during  the  war,  and  for 
some  years  before,  had  given  great  encouragement  and  exten- 
sion to  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the 
northern  and  middle  states,  where  they  already  had  much 
of  the  requisite  practical  skill,  and  where  the  capital  previously 
employed  in  foreign  commerce  was  seeking  a  new  investment. 
After  the  return  of  peace  most  of  these  enterprises  at  the  south 
began  to  languish,  and  the  labour  and  capital  employed  in  them 
sought  a  more  profitable  employment  in  agriculture;  and  as  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  manufactures,  and  decline  in  raw  products 
had  called  them  into  existence,  they  were  discontinued  with 
these  causes.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  states 
which  were  better  adapted  to  their  prosecution.  They  had 
invested  large  capitals  in  these  establishments,  much  of  which 
would  be  destroyed  by  attempting  to  transfer  it  to  other  branches 
of  business.  They  had  also,  under  the  encouragement  of  an 
inadequate  supply  for  the  demand,  been  very  profitable,  and 
these  gains  the  manufacturers  were  naturally  desirous  to  per- 
petuate. They  could  do  this  only  by  obtaining  protection  from 
the  government  against  foreign  competition;  or  in  other  words, 
by  subjecting  these  to  an  impost,  which,  by  enhancing  their 
price,  would  prevent  them  from  underselling  the  domestic 
manufacturer,  and  thus  secure  to  the  latter  his  wonted  profits. 
Hence  arose  the  tariff  question,  on  which  the  different  parts  of 
the  Union  have  such  opposite  interests,  and  which,  increasing  in 
zeal  and  bitterness  by  the  commixture  of  party  politics,  threat- 
ened at  one  time  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Before  this  question  had  been  agitated,  or  the  diversity  of  in- 
terests had  been  developed  to  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Jefferson 
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received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Austin,  of  Massachusetts, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  he  tells  Mr.  Jefferson  that  he 
"was  quoted  bv  those  who  wished  to  continue  our  dependence 
on  England  for  manufactures,"  alluding  to  the  passage  in  his 
notes*  in  which  he  discountenances  the  policy  of  establishing 
manufactories  in  Virginia.  To  this  letter  he  gave  a  reply  that 
has  been  triumphantly  quoted  by  the  supporters  of  the  tariff. 
They  have,  however,  given  to  it  a  force  and  effect  which  it 
will  not  justly  bear.  For  while  he  seemed  to  have  lost  much 
of  his  former  prejudice  against  manufactures  and  manufactur- 
ers, no  one  was  more  opposed  to  the  measures  pursued  by  their 
friends  for  their  encouragement,  or  was  more  sensible  both  of 
their  injustice  and  impolicy. 

He  thus  accounts  to  Mr.  Austin  for  the  change  his  mind  had 
undergone  on  this  subject,  since  he  wrote  his  "Notes,"  by  the 
change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  That  the  com- 
merce which  offered  raw  materials  for  manufactures,  deserved 
the  favour  of  all  nations;  and  that  he  had  then  thought  that 
those  nations  who  owed  much  of  their  wealth  to  manufactures 
would  cherish  the  friendship  of  their  customers,  and  at  least  treat 
them  with  justice.  Assuming  these  facts  on  the  question  whe- 
ther agricultural  or  manufacturing  industry  would  most  advance 
the  national  wealth  in  America,  he  had  decided  in  favour  of 
agriculture.  He  gives  two  reasons  for  this  preference,  one  is 
that  which  modern  political  economy  rejects,  that  "for  one  grain 
of  wheat  committed  to  the  earth,  she  renders  twenty,  thirty,  and 
even  fifty  fold;  whereas  to  the  labour  of  the  manufacturer  no- 
thing is  added."  The  other  is,  it  afforded  profitable  employ- 
ment on  the  ocean,  and  thus  provided  a  nursery  for  the  class 
of  men  who  were  to  defend  our  rights  on  that  element. 

He  says  that  then  it  could  not  have  been  foreseen  that  the 
two  most  civilized  nations  in  Europe  would  have  descended  to 
robbery  and  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  and  thus  have  despoiled 
the  United  States  of  a  thousand  ships,  and  reduced  thousands 
of  their  citizens  to  Algerine  slavery.     That  we  have  been  thus 

*  "That  it  was  better  for  our  work-shops  to  remain  in  Europe." 
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excluded  from  the  ocean,  and  have  thus  learnt  that  to  be  inde- 
pendent for  the  comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  for 
ourselves.  "We  must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side 
of  the  agriculturist,"  and  the  question  is  narrowed  down  to 
this,  "whether  we  shall  make  our  own  comforts,  or  go  without 
them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  nation;"  and  he  justly  remarks, 
that  "in  so  complicated  a  science  as  political  economy,  no  one 
maxim  can  be  laid  down  as  wise  and  expedient  for  all  times 
and  circumstances." 

Mr.  Jetferson  here  declares  himself  favourable  to  manufac- 
tures, not  because  he  thinks  it  abstractedly  the  most  eligible 
mode  of  employing  capital  and  industry,  but  because  it  is  the 
best  mode  of  supplying  us  with  manufactured  commodities  that 
is  consistent  with  our  peace,  and  the  preservation  of  our  rights 
as  an  independent  nation.  But  if  these  objects  could  be  effectu- 
ally secured,  and  we  could  freely  exchange  our  products  for 
the  products  of  other  nations,  he  would,  for  all  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  still  be  unwilling  to  give  any  special  encourage- 
ment to  American  manufactures. 

Mr.  Adams  having  inquired  if  he  would  be  willing  to  live  his 
seventy  or  seventy-three  years  over  again,  he  answers  it  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  of  most  men.  And  of  those  whose 
answer  would  be  in  the  negative,  the  greater  part  would  de- 
clare what  the  honest  dictates  of  their  heart  contradicted; 
leaving  but  a  very  small  number  of  those  who,  from  some  rare 
accumulation  of  misery,  or  a  more  lively  sensibility  to  the  pains 
of  life  than  its  pleasures,  really  regard  existence  in  the  abstract 
as  an  evil. 

"I  think  with  you,"  he  says,  "that  it  is  a  good  world  on  the 
whole;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a  principle  of  benevolence, 
and  more  pleasure  than  pain  dealt  out  to  us.  There  are,  in- 
deed, (who  might  say  nay,)  gloomy  and  hypochondriac  minds, 
inhabitants  of  diseased  bodies,  disgusted  with  the  present  and 
despairing  of  the  future;  always  counting  that  the  worst  will 
happen,  because  it  mav  happen.  To  these  I  say,  how  much 
pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  happened.  My 
temperament  is  sanguine.     I  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  in  the 
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head,  leaving  Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fail, 
but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodings  of  the  gloomy.  There  are, 
I  acknowledge,  even  in  the  happiest  life,  some  terrible  convul- 
sions, heavy  set-ofFs  against  the  opposite  page  of  the  account. 
I  have  often  wondered  for  what  good  end  the  sensation  of  grief 
could  be  intended.  All  our  other  passions,  within  proper 
bounds,  have  a  useful  object.  And  the  perfection  of  the  moral 
character  is  not  in  a  stoical  apathy,  so  hypocritically  vaunted, 
and  so  untruly  too,  because  impossible,  but  in  a  just  equilibrium 
of  all  the  passions.  I  wish  the  pathologists  then  would  tell  us 
what  is  the  use  of  grief  in  the  economy,  and  of  what  good  it  is 
the  cause,  proximate  or  remote.'5 

The  question  asked  by  Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  be  not  mate- 
rially different  from  that  of  the  origin  of  evil,  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  ingenious  disquisition  among  theologians,  for 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  its  existence  with  an  omnipotent  and 
benevolent  Creator.  But  apart  from  these  metaphysical  refine- 
ments, the  beneficial  agency  of  the  emotions  of  grief  and  regret 
are  sufficiently  obvious.  We  cannot,  without  extreme  presump- 
tion, undertake  to  compare  the  effects  of  our  nature,  constituted 
as  it  is,  with  what  they  would  have  been,  if  that  nature  had 
been  constituted  differently.  It  should  be  sufficient,  if  we  can 
show  that  the  former  is  productive  of  beneficial  results;  and 
this  is  not  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  emotion  of  grief.  ].  That 
the  loss  of  what  we  value  should  be  attended  with  pain,  as 
well  as  its  possession  with  pleasure,  is  an  additional  incentive 
to  its  acquisition.  If  animals  were  not  stimulated  by  the  pain 
of  hunger  as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  eating,  they  might  not  have 
made  the  requisite  efforts  to  procure  food.  2.  Our  own  sufferings 
quicken  our  sympathy  and  benevolence.  This  is  never  so  strong 
as  when  we  have  experienced  the  same  suffering.  When  Dido 
said,  "Haudignara  mali,miseris  succurrere  disco,"  she  gave  iEneas 
satisfactory  assurance  that  her  own  trials  in  adversity  made  her 
prompt  and  willing  to  relieve  his  distress.  3.  There  is  no  such 
discipline  of  the  heart  and  moral  feelings  as  grief.  It  deadens 
our  sensibility  to  sensual  pleasure,  and  elevates  and  purifies  the 
soul  from  every  selfish,  debasing  feeling.     Shakspeare  seems  to 
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allude  to  this  chastening  effect  when  he  speaks  so  beautifully 
of  "the  uses  of  adversit}^." 

From  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  notices  this 
letter,  and  the  light,  sportive  character  of  parts  of  it,  the  re- 
mark seems  to  have  been  carelessly  made,  and  thrown  out 
rather  for  a  metaphysical  exercise  than  as  an  inquiry  seriously 
propounded. 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Caroline,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Senate 
from  Virginia,  having  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  inquiry  into  the 
principles  of  our  government,  he  takes  occasion  in  his  reply  to 
express  his  opinion  on  some  of  its  leading  doctrines.  1.  He  agrees 
with  the  author  as  to  the  right  of  instructing  representatives, 
and  their  duty  to  obey.  2.  In  reprobating  the  system  of  bank- 
ing. 3.  He  considers  funding  a  public  debt  as  limited  rightfully 
to  the  redemption  of  the  debt  within  the  lives  of  a  majority  of  the 
generation  contracting  it.  4.  In  opposing  the  system  of  privileged 
orders  advocated  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  his  opening  the  mantle  of 
republicanism  to  every  government  of  laws,  whether  it  be  con- 
sistent or  not  with  natural  right.  He  defines  a  republic  to  be 
strictly  "a  government  by  its  citizens  in  mass,  acting  directly 
and  personally,  according  to  rules  established  by  the  majority; 
and  that  every  other  government  is  more  or  less  republican,  in 
proportion  as  it  has  in  its  composition  more  or  less  of  this  ingre- 
dient of  the  direct  action  of  its  citizens."  He  says  that  "such 
a  government  is  evidently  restrained  to  very  narrow  limits  of 
space  and  population,  and  is  perhaps  not  practicable  beyond 
the  extent  of  a  New  England  township.  The  first  shade  from 
this  pure  element,  which,  like  pure  vital  air,  cannot  sustain  life 
of  itself,  would  be  where  the  powers  of  the  government,  being 
divided,  should  be  exercised  each  by  representatives  chosen  by 
the  citizens,  either  pro  hac  vice,  or  for  such  short  terms  as  should 
render  secure  the  duty  of  expressing  the  will  of  their  constitu- 
ents. This  I  should  consider  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  pure 
republic  which  is  practicable,  on  a  large  scale  of  country  or 
population."  There  are  other  shades  of  republicanism  in  other 
forms  of  government,  according  as  the  principal  functionaries 
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of  the  government  are  wholly  or  in  part  chosen  by  the  people, 
and  for  a  longer  or  shorter  term. 

In  speaking  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  he  says  its  purest 
republican  feature  was  the  House  of  Representatives  (delegates.) 
The  Senate,  whose  members  are  elected  for  four  years,  was 
equally  republican  the  first  year,  less  so  the  second,  and  so  on. 
The  Executive  still   less,  because   not  chosen  by  the  people 
directly,  but  by  the  legislature.     The  Judiciary,  seriously  anti- 
republican,  because  for  life;  and  the  national  arm  wielded,  as 
you  observe,   by  military  leaders,  irresponsible  but  to  them- 
selves; as  the  militia  officers  are  appointed  by  the  Executive, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  county  courts.     This  part  of  the 
civil   polity   of  Virginia   he  considers    essentially  vicious,  be- 
cause it  possesses  the  powers  of  administering  justice,  taxation, 
police,  and  military  appointments,  and  its  members  are  self-ap- 
pointed, self-continued,  and  hold  their  offices   for   life:   lastly, 
he  objects  to  the  restriction  on  the  right  of  suffrage  to  freehold- 
ers, saying  that  one  half  of  our  brethern  who  fight  and  pay 
taxes,  are  excluded  like  Helots,  from  the  right  of  representa- 
tion, as  if  society  were  instituted  for  the  soil,  and  not  for  the 
men  inhabiting  it,  or  one  half  of  these  could  dispose  of  the  rights 
and  the  will  of  the  other  half  without  their  consent. 

In  the  general  government,  he  considers  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives mainly  republican;  the  Senate  scarcely  so  at  all,  and 
much  less  so  than  the  Executive.  According  to  this  standard, 
he  says  that  our  governments  are  much  less  republican  than 
ought  to  have  been  expected,  and  he  ascribes  this,  "not  to  the 
want  of  republican  dispositions"  in  those  who  framed  them,  but 
to  "a  submission  of  true  principle  to  European  authorities,  to 
speculators  on  government,  whose  fears  of  the  people  have  been 
inspired  by  the  populace  of  their  own  great  cities,  and  were  un- 
justly entertained  against  the  independent,  the  happy,  and  there- 
fore orderly  citizens  of  the  United  States."  He  fears  that  "the 
golden  moment  is  past  for  reforming  these  heresies.  The  func- 
tionaries of  public  power  rarely  strengthen  in  their  dispositions 
to  abridge  it,  and  an  unorganized  call  for  timely  amendment  is 
not  likely  to  prevail  against  an  organized  opposition  to  it." 
As  these  principles  of  government  were  those  which  Mr.  Jef- 
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ferson  uniformly  professed,  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  his  most  deliberate  reflection,  and  therefore  he  may  be 
excused  for  bestowing  on  them  a  special  notice. 

Of  the  duty  of  the  representative  to  obey  the  instructions  of 
his  constituents,  men  continue  to  entertain  different  opinions; 
some  maintaining  that  the  representative  being  a  mere  agent, 
and  exercising  vicarious  power,  he  is  bound  to  regard  the 
wishes  as  well  as  consult  the  interests  of  his  constituents;  while 
others  insist  that  the  object  of  the  government  being  to  pro- 
mote the  general  good,  he  must  be  considered  as  representing 
the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  of  any  particu- 
lar portion;  and  consequently  that  he  is  not  bound  to  obey  the 
instructions  of  such  particular  portion. 

In  support  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  doctrine,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  however  differently  men  may  have  reasoned  on  this  sub- 
ject, their  practice  is  pretty  uniform,  and  in  conformity  with  his 
notions  of  right;  and  that  the  supposed  duty  of  regarding  instruc- 
tion no  farther  than  they  appear  to  be  right,  like  that  which  re- 
quires us  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself,  is  never  discharged.  If 
we  look  at  any  of  our  legislative  bodies,  and  ask  what  it  is  which 
governs   the  votes  of  almost  every  member  on   every  question 
where  the  two  principles  are  in  conflict — is  it  the  interest  of 
the  Union  at  large,  or  purely  of  the  state  or  even  of  the  district 
that  he  comes  from?     We  must  admit  that  it  is  to  the  latter 
exclusively,  as  steadily  as  the  needle  to  the   pole.     It  is  true 
that  they  commonly  endeavour  to  show  that  the   course  they 
advocate  is  fitted  to  advance  the  general  interests;  but  this  they 
do  to  gain   proselytes  to  their  side  that  they  may  more  effec- 
tually serve  or  gratify  their  immediate  constituents.     It  is  also 
true  that  now  and  then  an  individual  may  seem  to  furnish  an 
exception  to  this  prevalent  course;  but  in  most  of  these  cases  it 
will  be  found  that  he  has  had  some  private  motive  of  interest  or 
feeling,  which  outweighs  the  general  motives  of  interest  that 
impel  him  to  consult  the  wishes  of  his  constituents — such  as  to 
serve  a  party — to  obtain   favour  with    the  executive — or  he 
looks  to  the  whole  Union  for  his  reward,  and  he  expects  to  please 
by  his  vote  a  greater  member  thnn   he  offends.     When  these 
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cases  of  exception  are  deducted,  it  leaves  the  number  of  those 
who  postpone  the  interests  of  their  constituents  to  the  general 
good,  so  very  small,  as  to  justify  the  opinion  that  this  supposed 
duty  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  to  men  in  general, 
an  impracticable  one. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  question  never  can  be  im- 
portant while  the  interests  of  the  whole  community  and  of  the 
particular  district  coincide,  as  they  do  on  many  occasions;  and 
it  is  only  when  they  are  in  collision,  that  the  question  recurs 
which  ought  to  be  preferred.  Besides  the  unreasonableness  of 
expecting  that  men  will  disregard  the  wishes  of  those  who  have 
put  them  in  office,  and  can  put  them  out,  they  are  less  likely  to 
understand  the  interests  of  the  whole.  A  representative  from 
Virginia  may  know  very  well  what  will  suit  his  state,  but  very 
imperfectly  understand  what  suits  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  or 
Louisiana,  and  still  less  the  interests  of  the  greater  number. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  either  should  have  this  knowledge 
or  the  disposition  to  exercise  it.  For  if  every  representative 
faithfully  consults  the  interests  and  wishes  of  his  constituents, 
connected  and  modified  as  they  always  are  with  the  interests 
of  the  whole,  then  will  the  interests  of  the  whole  be  more  effec- 
tually promoted,  than  if  each  one  vainly  attempted  to  look  at 
nothing  but  the  general  good. 

There  will  not  unfrequently  be  strong  inducements  with  the 
greater  number  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  community, 
rather  than  those  of  their  immediate  constituents,  because  these 
have  no  exclusive  or  peculiar  interests  in  the  question;  because 
every  part  has  an  interest  in  the  safety,  the  strength,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole,  and  that  interest  is  the  object  of  the  pride 
and  svmpathy  of  all.  The  general  good  will  therefore  be  ho- 
nestly and  cordially  promoted  by  each,  whenever  the  measure 
proposed  does  not  conflict  with  the  immediate  interests  or 
wishes  of  his  constituents. 

But  the  principle  of  obedience  to  constituents  is  as  easy  to  be 
enforced,  as  its  opposite  is  impracticable;  for  so  long  as  the  right 
of  election  is  exercised  by  the  people,  and  their  elections  are 
frequent,  they  have  the  ready  means  of  securing  a  compliance 
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with  their  wishes.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  likely  to  be- 
stow their  suffrages  on  any  who  do  not  agree  with  them  in  their 
general  principles,  and  who  do  not  moreover  pledge  themselves 
to  consult  their  interests  and  wishes,  as  understood,  and  espe- 
cially when  expressed.  And  though  such  pledge  has  not  been 
given,  they  will  seldom  fail  to  withdraw  their  support  from  one 
who  has  preferred  his  own  counsels  to  theirs,  and  bestow  it  on 
some  other  whose  opinions  better  coincide  with  their  own.  To 
suppose  that  men  will  quietly  consent  to  see  their  wishes  thwart- 
ed, their  interests  disregarded,  their  rights  invaded  by  one 
whom  they  have  invested  with  the  power  of  acting  for  them, 
whenever  they  have  the  means  of  redress  in  their  own  hands,  is 
to  suppose  men  superior  to  the  dictates  both  of  self-love  and  of 
patriotism.  The  power  then  will  be  exercised  when  the  time 
of  reelection  returns,  and  thus  where  the  supposed  duty  was  not 
disregarded  by  the  representative,  it  would  be  annulled  by  the 

people. 

It  must  be  recollected  too  that  whatever  may  be  the  consi- 
derations which  should  govern  the  representative  in  preferring 
the  general  interests  to  those  of  his  district,  the  same  can  be  also 
presented  to  his  constituents,  who  are  likely  to  appreciate  them 
justly.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  not  wanting  in  generosity  or  sympathy,  whenever  an  occa- 
sion is  presented  to  them;  that  they  sufficiently  identify  them- 
selves with  the  interests,  the  safety,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation; 
and  that  even  where  money  is  concerned,  those  who  have  little 
to  spare,  contribute  their  quota  at  least  as  freely  as  those  who 
have  much. 

But,  supposing  the  rule  of  political  ethics  to  be  as  is  contend- 
ed, if  now  and  then  some  lofty  and  conscientious  mind  were  to 
be  raised  above  the  partial  views  and  selfish  considerations 
which  the  preceding  arguments  suppose,  the  objection  would 
rather  be  increased  than  diminished  by  that  circumstance,  since 
by  his  disregard  of  the  particular  interests  and  instructions  of 
his  constituents,  while  the  timid  and  selfish  implicitly  followed 
theirs,  the  latter  would  gain  the  double  advantage  of  their  own 
selfishness  and  of  the  disinterestedness  of  others. 
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Thus,  in  every  aspect  in  which  the  subject  can  be  viewed, 
the  principle  that  instructions  are  not  binding,  seems  objection- 
able. It  is  commonly  impracticable  from  the  feelings  of  the 
representative;  it  is  defective  from  his  want  of  local  knowledge; 
it  is  rendered  abortive  by  the  power  of  his  constituents,  and  so 
far  as  it  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  practice,  it  may  more  often 
do  harm  than  good. 

His  objections  to  banking  have  already  been  considered. 
Those  to  privileged  orders  he  shared  in  common  with  the 
great  mass  of  his  countrymen,  of  every  sect  and  party.  Although 
one  of  his  favourite  maxims  of  government  was,  that  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial  powers  should  be  separate  and  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  yet  this  was  subservient  to  another, 
that  they  all  should  derive  their  power  from  the  people,  and  be 
dependent  on  them.  The  dangers  and  inconveniencies  of  invest- 
ing discretionary  powers  in  the  public  functionaries  without 
responsibility,  he  distinctly  saw,  and  perhaps  without  exagge- 
ration; but  he  seemed  not  enough  to  regard  these  as  arising 
from  a  general  and  immediate  agency  of  the  popular  will;  as 
that  it  might  be  operated  on  by  ill-founded  prejudices,  by  sud- 
den impulses  of  passion,  by  the  influence  of  artful  demagogues, 
so  as  sometimes  to  impel  them  to  a  course  against  their  real 
interests,  and  to  do  that  this  year  which  they  would  repent  of 
the  next.  The  popular  sentiment  of  Massachusetts  in  1814,  and 
that  of  South  Carolina  in  1833,  might,  if  unchecked  by  circum- 
stances, have  led  to  results  which  the  people  of  those  states  did 
not  foresee,  and  which  they  would  have  been  sure  to  deprecate. 

As  to  the  dependence  of  the  judiciary,  Mr.  Jefferson  stands 
opposed  to  the  great  mass  of  politicians  and  legislators  through- 
out the  Union.  Its  advocates  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages of  a  regular  government  is,  that  every  citizen  should 
know  his  rights  and  duties  by  pre-established  rules,  which  no 
power  short  of  that  of  the  whole  state  should  be  competent  to 
change.  That  he  should  be  protected  in  these  rights  by  pun- 
ishing all  violations  of  them;  and  that  it  is  the  province  of  the 
judicial  power  to  afford  this  protection.  This  decides  between 
conflicting  claims  of  right;  ascertains  the  limits  to  the  duties  of 
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the  citizen,  according  to  the  general  rules  prescribed  by  the 
legislature  and  the  abstract  principles  of  justice;  and  protects 
the  citizen  from  every  unjust  invasion  of  rights  or  imposition  of 
duty.  They  are,  therefore,  the  civil  guardians  of  property, 
personal  character,  freedom,  and  life  itself;  since  all  are  unsafe  if 
this  part  of  the  government  is  suspended,  or  is  corrupt  or  per- 
verted. Yet  if  the  judges  were  dependent  on  the  favour  of  the 
multitude  for  the  continuance  of  their  office,  it  might  often 
happen  that  they  would  be  tempted  to  bend  the  rules  of  law 
in  conformity  with  the  reigning  humour  of  the  moment,  or  in 
complaisance  to  some  popular  leader.  The  danger  is  the  greater, 
from  the  circumstance  that  if  the  judge  has  a  leaning  to  one 
side  rather  than  the  other,  it  is  in  most  cases  easy  for  him  to 
indulge  his  particular  bias  without  any  flagrant  violation  of 
law,  and  at  any  rate  to  give  such  glosses  to  his  motives  as  to 
conceal  them.  It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  to  the  honest 
discharge  of  their  delicate  functions,  that  they  should  have  a 
feeling  of  independence.  The  scales  of  justice  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  disturbing  gales  of  fear  or  hope. 

The  truth  and  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  tested  by 
a  comparison  between  those  states  in  which  the  judges  are 
elected  for  short  terms,  and  in  those  in  which  they  are  elected 
for  life,  as  well  by  observing  the  course  of  corporation  courts, 
in  which  the  magistrates  are  commonly  elected  annually  by  the 
people,  discover  whether  there  is  an  undue  complaisance  to  the 
popular  sentiment  or  popular  leaders. 

There  is  another  function  coming  more  immediately  within 
the  province  of  the  judicial  power,  which  cannot  be  properly 
discharged  without  this  sense  of  independence;  and  that  is 
the  power  of  determining  when  the  limits  prescribed  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  government  have  been  transcended; 
in  other  words,  of  interpreting  the  constitution.  Written  con- 
stitutions propose  laws  to  the  legislature,  but  like  other  laws, 
their  meaning  is  sometimes  doubtful,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  its  rules  apply  to  a  particular  case.  The  legislature, 
under  the  bias  of  temporary  feeling,  or  the  general  disposition 
to  enlarge  its  own  powers,  may  give  that  construction  to  the 
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constitution  which,  to  unbiassed  minds,  it  will  not  bear.  The 
same  as  to  the  executive  power.  It  is  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  community,  and  the  stability  of  the  government,  that  there 
should  be  some  corrective  to  their  irregular  movements,  to  keep 
these  departments  within  their  proper  orbit,  and  this  power  can 
be  more  safely  placed  in  the  judiciary  than  elsewhere. — 1.  Be- 
cause, being  more  aloof  from  the  great  concerns  of  state,  they 
are  more  likely  to  act  dispassionately.  2.  Because,  being  ac- 
customed to  apply  rules  to  cases,  and  to  reason  on  abstract 
principles,  they  are  more  likely  to  decide  rightly,  wisely,  and 
consistently.  3.  Because,  having  the  command  of  neither  the 
purse  nor  the  sword,  they  have  less  weight  and  influence,  and 
their  power  can  never  become  the  instrument  of  ambition. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  such  a  tribunal,  which,  like  a  balance 
wheel,  might  correct  the  irregular  movements  of  the  machine, 
wished  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  to  give  to  its 
judiciary  a  controlling  power  over  the  authorities  of  the  state 
government. 

The  county  courts  of  Virginia  are  an  anomaly  in  the  civil 
institutions  of  America.  The  number  of  magistrates  composing 
them  is  kept  up  from  persons  nominated  by  the  courts  themselves. 
It  is  true  that  the  executive  of  the  state  has  thepower  of  rejecting 
the  nominations  of  the  county  court;  but  as  the  public  necessity 
for  these  magistrates  may  be  very  pressing,  and  as  the  motives 
to  reject  can  seldom  be  so  strong  as  to  induce  the  executive 
power  to  put  itself  in  collision  with  the  court,  the  recommenda- 
tion is  virtually  an  appointment.  There  has  not  been  a  rejection 
perhaps  in  one  case  in  a  thousand.  The  consequence  is,  the 
power  is  substantially  possessed  by  the  courts,  and  is  concen- 
trated in  a  few  families,  who  naturally  endeavour  to  strengthen 
and  perpetuate  their  influence  and  authority.  Nor  is  this 
power  inconsiderable.  They  have  criminal  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  of  misdemeanour;  the  power  of  acquittal  in  all  cases  of 
felony;  the  power  of  nominating,  which  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  appointing,  all  militia  officers  below  the  rank  of  brigadier,  and 
of  making  all  the  lucrative  county  appointments,  as  well  as  to  till 
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up  the  vacancies  in  their  own  body;  the  high  sheriff  is  taken  from 
the  bodv  by  rotation  every  two  years,  and  then  returns  to  it;  the 
power  of  laying  poll  taxes  for  county  purposes;  they  establish 
or  put  down  all  the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  county.     There  is 
no  individual  in  the  county  who  may  not  be  made  to  feel  their 
favour  or  ill  will.    And  yet  such  has  been  the  general  prudence, 
integrity,  and  impartiality  with  which  these  various  powers 
have  been  discharged,  that  one  rarely  hears  of  a  complaint 
against  a  court  as  a  body;  and  by  the  great  mass  of  state  poli- 
ticians, especially  those  who  believe  that  there  may  be  too  great 
an  infusion  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  our  civil  polity,  they  are 
regarded  as  the  anchor  of  safety  to  the  state  which  has  hitherto 
kept  her  to  her  moorings  in  spite  of  the  shifting  currents  of 
opinion,  and  would  keep  her  against  the  driving  tempests  of  popu- 
lar fury.    In  some  of  the  smaller  counties,  indeed,  the  weight  of 
family  influence  in  the  court  has  been  felt  injuriously,  but  these 
cases  are  too  rare  to  have  produced  a  general  impression.     In 
the  large  counties,  however,  the  number  of  .the  magistrates  is 
too  great,  sometimes  more  than  fifty,  and  they  are  too  much 
dispersed  over  the  county,  (with  a  view  to  the  convenient  de- 
cision of  small  controversies,)  to  be  confined  to  a  small  number 
of  families.    How  far  any  of  these  features,  favourable  or  other- 
wise, may  alter,  time  only  can  show. 

As  to  the  limit  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  freeholders,  the  new 
constitution  of  Virginia  has  since  extended  it  to  all  tax-payers, 
though,  as  many  think,  by  a  dangerous  innovation.  In  support 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  views,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  change  was 
considered  due  to  the  first  principles  of  political  justice  by  most 
of  the  freeholders  themselves,  who  had  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
striction, as  well  as  by  all  the  class  whom  it  excluded.  It  there- 
fore had  the  recommendation  of  pleasing  a  very  large  majority. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  extension  of  the  privilege  of  voting 
to  a  class  of  men  who  are  likely  to  be  more  ignorant,  less  libe- 
ral, less  moral,  and  less  independent  than  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, evidently  tends  to  adulterate  the  character  of  the 
representative  body.  The  best  security  against  mischief  from 
the  change  is,  that  the  infusion,  under  the  present  circumstances 
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of  Virginia,  is  too  weak  to  have  much  effect.  In  one  county  in 
twenty,  in  one  year  in  twenty,  the  election  may  be  decided  by 
these  worthless  votes  prevailing  against  those  of  the  more  in- 
telligent and  respectable;  but  in  ordinary  cases  these  votes  will 
not  be  given  one  way,  but  will  be  mixed  up  indiscriminately 
with  the  rest;  and  even  where  they  decide  the  election,  it  must 
be  because  the  respectable  classes  are  nearly  balanced;  in 
which  case,  their  decision  one  way  or  the  other,  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  much  importance. 

It  is  indeed  very  possible,  that  with  a  view  of  obtaining  their 
suffrages  as  a  caste,  a  candidate  may  pay  court  to  their  pre- 
sumed feelings  and  prejudices,  and  disregard  the  honest  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  then- 
favour,  and  thus  lower  the  tone  of  political  morality  and  the 
spirit  of  public  measures;  yet  neither  in  South  Carolina,  nor  in 
Maryland,  where  the  right  of  suffrage  is  yet  more  extended 
than  it  is  in  Virginia,  and  with  no  greater  counteractions  than 
are  to  be  found  here,  does  it  seem  to  have  produced  this  debas- 
ing effect.  The  legislatures  of  no  state  have  exhibited  more 
liberality  of  sentiment,  or  greater  superiority  to  the  prejudices 
by  which  a  time-serving  complaisance  natters  the  passions 
of  the  multitude.  A  spirit  of  niggardliness,  or  of  false  economy, 
is  as  little  to  be  observed  in  these  states  as  any  other,  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  this  way  that  the  truckling  spirit  spoken  of  is  most  gene- 
rally manifested.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the 
effects  of  these  political  institutions  are  commonly  so  small  and 
gradual,  that  they  are  to  be  perceived  only  after  they  have 
been  long  in  operation:  and  they  may  have  operated  to  some 
extent  before  they  are  perceptible  to  ourselves,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  changes  which  time  is  ever  producing  on  the  features, 
though  sufficiently  striking  in  themselves,  may  pass  unnoticed 
by  those  to  whom  they  have  been  always  familiar. 

The  opinion  that  the  federal  executive  is  more  republican 
than  its  Senate,  because  the  president  is  elected  for  a  shorter 
term  than  the  senators,  and  by  the  people  instead  of  the  state 
legislatures,  may  well  be  questioned.  The  large  power  and 
executive  patronage  with  which  the  president  is  vested,  is  gene- 
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rally  sufficient,  in  connexion  with  his  first  popularity,  to  secure 
his  re-election;  and,  during  his  last  term  of  four  years,  he  feels 
more  independent  of  the  people  than  most  of  the  Senate,  as  they 
still  have  something  to  ask  and  to  hope  for  from  the  public, 
while  he  has  nothing. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in   June,  1816,  expressed  his  opinion  on   the 
drawback   system,  in   a  letter  to  Mr.  Crawford,   afterwards 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  which  that  gentleman  had,  a  short 
time   before,  published  a  letter.     He  thinks  that  drawbacks 
were   unwisely  introduced   by  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  his 
blind  partiality  for  every  thing  English.     While  he  admits  that 
commerce,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  advantageous  to  the 
whole  community,  he  insists  that  agriculture  is  the  principal 
and  most  profitable  employment  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
"Every  society,"  he  remarks,  "has  a  right  to  fix  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  its  association,  and  to  say  to  individuals,  if 
they  contemplate  pursuits  beyond  the  limits  of  these  principles, 
and  which  are  dangerous  to  the  society,  they  must  go  elsewhere 
to   exercise   such   pursuits:"    that  such   is  our  situation,  and 
that,  as  Mr.  Crawford  had  stated,  the  alternatives  presented  to 
our  choice  were  licentious  commerce  and  gambling  speculations 
for  a  few,  with  eternal  war  for  the  many;  or  restricted  com- 
merce, peace  and  steady  occupations  for  all:   that  if  any  state 
will  declare  that  it  prefers  separation  with  the  first  alternative, 
to  a  continuance  in  union  without  it,  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  separate:  that  wars,  national  debts,  and  popular  suffer- 
ing are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  commercial  system. 

He  objects  to  the  system  of  drawbacks  as  likely  to  involve  us 
in  war,  and  in  exciting  the  jealous  and  vexatious  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  To  this  he  ascribes  the  late  orders  in  council,  the  de- 
predations which  preceded  them,  and  the  war  which  followed: 
and  he  thinks  that  if  we  had  been  the  carriers  onlvof  our  own 
products,  and  brought  back  only  what  we  ourselves  want,  no 
nation  would  have  troubled  us.  He  regards  the  abolition  of 
drawbacks,  which  he  had  some  time  before  suggested  to  some 
confidential  friends  in  Congress,  as  one  of  the  great  measures 
which   were    essential    to   our   prosperity;   another   was    the 
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adoption  of  the  late  report  of  the  war  department,  on  classing 
the  militia,  so  as  to  place  the  effective  force  of  the  nation  at 
command;  and  the  third,  the/suppression  of  all  paper  circula- 
tion during  peace,  and  allowing  a  national  currency  in  war,  on 
the  credit  of  specific  taxes  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
paper. 

In  thus  denouncing  drawbacks,  Mr.  Jefferson  deviates  from 
the  commercial  policy  which  he  had  repeatedly  favoured  when 
in  public  life,  as  well  as  from  the  sound  principles  of  political 
economy,  on  account  of  the  supposed  tendency  of  the  system  to 
embroil  us  with  foreign  nations;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
weight  of  his  authority  that  we  may  ascribe  the  attempt  that 
was  subsequently  made  in  Congress  to  repeal  it,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Crawford's  letter  in  1816.  The  plan,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  properly  rejected.  The  object  of  the  system  is  to 
encourage  foreign  commerce,  only  so  far  as  by  taking  off  that 
duty  or  restriction  which  has  been  previously  imposed,  to  re- 
store trade  to  its  natural  freedom,  and  the  direction  of  capital 
to  that  course  it  would  spontaneously  take.  It  must  often  happen 
that  a  nation  extensively  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  will  find  it 
convenient  to  take  as  a  return  cargo  what  is  not  wanted  for  home 
consumption,  or  what  maybe  more  valuable  in  another  country. 
Sound  policy  would  recommend  that  the  exportation  of  such  arti- 
cles should  not  be  discouraged.  Now  if,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
they  have  paid  a  duty  on  being  imported,  and  this  duty  is  not  re- 
turned on  the  re-exportation,  the  effect  of  the  policy  would  be  to 
deprive  the  merchant  of  a  profit  he  might  otherwise  make, 
the  ships  and  sailors  of  employment,  and  the  community  of  a 
more  regularly  supplied  market  by  means  of  the  return  cargo. 
It  is  true  that  the  public  revenue  is  diminished  by  the  amount 
of  the  duty  thus  returned,  but  as  that  would  have  been  virtually 
paid  by  the  consumer,  the  amount  saved  to  the  community  is 
equal  to  the  amount  lost  to  the  treasury;  but  the  profit  that 
might  have  been  made  by  the  re-exportation,  is  an  uncompen- 
sated loss.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  if  commodities  are  thus  fettered 
when  once  imported,  it  will  greatly  check  importation,  and 
instead  of  keeping  the  market  always  adequately  supplied,  so 
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as  to  afford  all  articles  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  they  can  be 
afforded,  they  must  sometimes  necessarily  be  above  this  price,  from 
the  fear  of  overstocking  the  market.  A  higher  tax  will  thus  be 
levied  on  the  community  by  the  merchant,  and  yet  the  sum  of 
his  gains  will  be  diminished  by  this  inconvenient  restriction. 
Drawbacks  then  merely  restore  foreign  trade  to  its  natural 
course,  which  had  been  previously  disturbed  by  the  import,  and 
that  course  is  always  the  most  beneficial  to  the  nation. 

But  say  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Crawford,  granting  that  it  en- 
courages the  carrying  trade  and  the  shipping  interests,  yet  it  is 
in  this  very  way  that  it  excites  the  jealousy  of  our  commercial 
rivals,  and  exposes  us  to  their  lawless  vexations,  to  disputes, 
and  finally  to  war.  This  argument  assumes  that  it  is  better  to 
surrender  an  unquestioned  right  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  quar- 
rel in  defending  it;  and  a  nation  that  would  show  that  it  acted 
on  this  principle,  (nor  could  its  motives  be  concealed,)  would 
give  an  invitation  to  aggression  on  its  rights  that  would  not  be 
easily  resisted.  Nothing  more  need  be  done  than  to  set  up  some 
plausible  pretexts  for  invading  any  of  its  rights,  and  the  same 
timid  policy  would  recommend  the  surrender  of  the  debateable 
ground,  rather  than  to  quarrel  and  fight  about  it.  It  is  clear 
that  if  it  is  the  interest  of  the  navigating  class  of  Great  Britain  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  carrying  for  other  nations,  it  is 
equally  her  interest  to  prevent  them  for  carrying  for  themselves. 
Nay,  it  is  much  more  so,  since  they  employ  ten  times  as 
much  shipping  in  the  last  business  as  in  the  first.  For  this 
country  then  to  give  up  one  branch  of  its  rightful  trade  without 
a  struggle,  would  certainly  hold  out  an  inducement  to  England 
to  attempt  to  drive  it  from  the  other;  and  thus  the  evil  sought 
to  be  avoided  would  not  be  prevented,  but  only  postponed,  until 
the  nation  should  be  goaded  into  resistance.  When,  however, 
it  has  finally  resolved  to  assert  its  rights  by  an  appeal  to  arms, 
it  does  so  under  the  double  disadvantage  of  the  loss  it  has  tame- 
ly submitted  to,  and  of  acting  against  its  own  previous  example; 
a  circumstance  which  gives  courage  and  confidence  to  an  ene- 
my, and  is  proportionally  dispiriting  to  ourselves.  In  these  cases 
of  clear  invasions  of  right,  it  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals, 
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safety  is  best  found  in  courage;  and  a  prompt  resistance  of  in- 
justice is  the  surest  way  of  preventing  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  a  few  years  before,  had  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain  to  drive 
Americans  from  the  ocean,  from  a  dread  not  merely  of  their 
future  rivalry  of  her  maritime  power,  but  also  of  her  commerce. 
If  so,  the  voluntary  adoption  of  this  policy  would  have  been  to 
second  her  purpose  to  a  considerable  extent,  without  any  cost 
or  exertion  on  her  part.  Fortunately  other  councils  prevailed, 
and  our  commerce  and  shipping  have  increased  to  that  point, 
which  in  case  of  another  war,  would  enable  them  to  defend 
themselves. 

The  second  measure  of  policy  recommended  by  him,  that  of 
disciplining  the  elite  of  the  militia  so  as  to  have  it  always  in  readi- 
ness to  take  the  field,  would  certainly  be  a  very  efficient  mea- 
sure, and  may  have  been  once  a  very  prudent  one;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  intro- 
duce so  great  an  innovation  on  the  settled  habits  of  the  people. 
No  wise  nation  will  neglect  the  art  of  war,  which  so  multiplies 
the  physical  force  of  a  country,  and  which,  having  shown  itself 
so  formidable  an  engine  for  assailing  and  overpowering  inde- 
pendent nations,  should  be  made  to  exert  the  same  power  in 
their  defence;  but  this  art,  and  the  necessary  military  spirit, 
may  be  kept  up  without  so  inconvenient  a  tax  on  the  time  of 
the  young  men  as  the  scheme  in  question  proposes. 

The  third  measure,  of  prohibiting  the  issue  of  paper  money, 
except  in  time  of  war,  and  then  to  confine  the  benefit  of  it  to 
the  government,  would  unquestionably  greatly  increase  the 
resources,  but  there  would  be  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its 
execution;  and  supposing  them  removed,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  advantage  would  be  worth  the  price  paid  for  it. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  would  not  be  without  difficulty; 
for,  after  a  people  have  had  experience  of  the  advantages  of 
paper  over  metallic  money,  as  to  cheapness,  facility  of  trans- 
mission, security,  and  saving  of  time,  it  is  not  easy  to  deprive 
them  of  it,  but  by  interdictions  which  would  forbid  ordinary 
commercial  dealings:  and  supposing  paper  currency  of  all  kinds 
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banished,  both  that  issued  by  banks  and  by  individuals,  then, 
on  the  approach  of  a  war,  when  it  was  resorted  to,  the  public 
may  be  slow  to  give  credit  to  a  currency  to  which  they  were 
unused.  But  there  is  another  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  and  that 
is  the  paper  money  of  adjoining  states,  which  would  necessarily 
circulate  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  this. 

All  these  measures,  however,  are  recommended  by  their  bear- 
ing on  the  national  defence,  and  on  this  subject  the  circumstances 
of  this  country  are  very  much  changed  in  the  twenty  years 
which  have  passed  away  since  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  was  written, 
and  will  yet  further  change  with  an  accelerated  pace.  1.  There 
has  since  been  such  an  increase  of  capital,  and  the  national 
credit  stands  so  high  by  its  augmented  resources  and  the  dis- 
charge of  its  debt,  that  it  could  borrow  any  sum  that  the  exi- 
gencies of  war  may  be  supposed  to  require,  without  difficulty? 
2.  The  navy  has  greatly  increased  in  strength,  and  could  in  a 
short  time  be  made  sufficiently  strong,  when  united,  to  be  formi- 
dable to  any  force  that  could  be  detached,  and  permanently  sta- 
tioned on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  3.  Our  chief  harbours  could 
not  be  safely  blocked  up  by  single  ships  or  small  squadrons,  and 
to  leave  some  open  would  leave  enough  to  supply  the  country 
with  foreign  merchandise,  and  of  course  to  supply  the  treasury 
with  money.  4.  The  facilities  of  inland  transportation  have 
been  so  multiplied  since  the  last  war,  by  means  of  canals,  rail- 
roads, and  steamboats,  that  merchandise  can  now  be  sent  along 
the  Atlantic  100  miles  with  as  little  expense  as  10  miles  formerly. 
5.  And  lastly,  manufactures,  for  which  the  country  was  almost 
wholly  dependent  on  foreign  countries,  have  been  so  extended 
in  variety  and  amount,  and  improved  in  quality,  that,  under 
the  fostering  encouragement  of  a  war,  the  supply  of  all  the 
most  important  commodities  might  soon  become  equal  to  the 
demand.  In  the  rapid  growth  of  this  country  the  difficulties 
which  are  appalling  to  one  generation,  disappear  in  the  next. 
So  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  untried  expedient 
recommended  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

Vol.  II.— 19 
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Mr.  Jefferson's  vieics  of  the  Constitution  of  Virginia.  Letter  to  Mr. 
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struction of  the  power  to  lay  Taxes. 

1815—1817. 

Ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  in 
1776,  there  had  been  opposition  to  it,  which  had  been  incurred 
by  the  objections  urged  against  it  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  notes. 
One  of  the  strongest  grounds  of  complaint  was  the  inequality  of 
representation  which  it  sanctioned,  as  every  county  in  the  state 
was  represented  by  two  members,  while  the  population  of  some 
was  ten  times  as  great  as  that  of  others;  and  the  small  counties 
lay  chiefly  in  the  tide  water  district.  There  had  been  repeat- 
ed efforts  to  call  a  convention  to  revise  this  instrument,  but  the 
power  which  was  complained  of  had  been  sufficient  to  defeat 
a  measure  by  which  that  power  would  certainly  be  abridged. 
But  in  181G,  the  western  counties  having  been  disappointed  in 
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obtaining  charters  for  certain  banks  which  had  come  into  exist- 
ence during  the  war,  after  the  chartered  banks  suspended  cash 
payments,  and  thinking  that  the  measure  would  have  succeeded 
if  they  had  had  their  just  weight  in  the  legislature,  they  invited 
a  convention  of  delegates  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to 
brine:  about  a  revision  of  the  constitution.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
had  always,  on  principle,  favoured  this  step,  gave  it  his  hearty 
support,  and  forgetting  his  party  feelings  on  this  occasion,  or 
rather  conceiving  that  they  should  have  no  influence  in  choos- 
ing the  two  deputies  to  the  proposed  convention  at  Staunton, 
voted  for  one  federalist  and  one  republican.  His  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  other  voters. 

While  this  project  was  in  agitation,  a  gentleman  from  one  of 
the  western  counties,  Mr.  Kercheval,  sent  him  a  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  and  asked  his  views  on  a  new  constitution.  He  re- 
plied to  this  letter  at  great  length,  and  may  be  supposed  to 
have  here  given  his  deliberate  opinion  of  what  a  state  constitu- 
tion ought  to  be. 

He  states  his  objections  to  the  inequality  of  representation,  to 
the  restriction  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  freeholders,  and  to  the 
independence  of  the  judiciary.  To  correct  these  obvious  de- 
fects, he  says  "it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  down  true  principles 
and  to  adhere  to  them  inflexibly."  That  the  true  foundation 
of  republican  government  is  "the  equal  right  of  every  citizen, 
in  his  person  and  property,  and  in  their  management;"  and  that 
every  provision  should  be  tested  by  this  principle. 

According  to  this  test,  he  thinks  the  right  of  suffrage  should 
be  extended  to  "every  man  who  fights  or  pays."  The  legisla- 
ture should  be  chosen  at  short  intervals.  The  number  of  its 
members  reduced.  The  executive  to  be  chosen  by  the  people, 
also  for  short  terms.  The  council  should  be  abolished,  which 
serves  as  a  screen  from  responsibility.  The  judges  should  also 
be  elected.  This  has  been  tried  in  Connecticut,  where  they 
are  chosen  every  six  months,  and  rarely  changed.  If  from 
rooted  prejudice  they  cannot  be  so  chosen,  they  should  be  re- 
moveable  on  the  concurrence  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches.     Nomination   to  office  should  be  transferred  to  the 
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executive  from  the  legislature,  where  it  produces  intrigue,  a 
corrupt  barter  of  votes,  and  destroys  responsibility  by  dividing 
it  among  a  multitude. 

For  the  county  administrations,  he  recommends  his  favourite 
scheme  of  a  division  into  wards.  Each  ward  to  choose  its  own 
justice,  constable,  a  military  company,  a  patrol,  a  school,  one  or 
more  jurors,  to  have  the  care  of  their  own  poor,  and  their  own  por- 
tion of  the  public  roads,  and  to  take  the  votes  of  its  inhabitants  in 
all  public  elections.  He  thinks  that  these  duties  would  then  be  bet- 
ter done  than  they  are  now,  and  that  "by  making  every  citizen 
an  acting  member  of  the  government,  and  in  the  offices  nearest 
and  most  interesting  to  him,  we  would  attach  him  by  his  strongest 
feelings  to  the  independence  of  his  country,  and  its  republican 
constitution."  The  justices  thus  chosen  were  to  constitute  the 
county  court.  "These  wards,"  he  says,  "correspond  to  the  town- 
ships in  New  England,*  the  vital  principle  of  their  government, 
and  the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man." 
There  would  then  be  a  distribution  of  civil  power,  according  to 
the  following  scale:  1.  The  general  government  for  all  concerns, 
foreign  and  federal.  2.  That  of  the  state  for  these  general 
concerns  which  relate  exclusivelv  to  our  own  citizens.  3.  The 
county  republics  for  the  duties  and  concerns  of  the  county. 
4.  The  ward  republics  for  the  small,  but  numerous  and  inte- 
resting concerns  of  the  neighbourhood.  His  last  provision  is, 
periodical  amendments  to  the  constitution. 

He  is  earnest  in  warning  against  the  mischiefs  of  a  public 

*The  wards  proposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  no  otherwise  resemble  the 
townships  of  New  England,  than  that  both  are  small  subdivisions  of  a 
county;  but  the  functions  of  the  two,  and,  consequently,  their  influence 
are  entirely  different.  The  power  of  each  township  extends  only  to  its 
public  roads  and  its  poor,  for  which  purpose,  one,  or  at  most,  two  meet- 
ings in  the  year  is  sufficient;  whereas,  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  system,  each 
ward  would  have,  in  addition,  the  right  to  elect  its  judicial  and  militia 
officers,  to  have  charge  of  its  public  school,  its  police,  and  to  take  the 
votes  at  all  public  elections  whatever.  This  would  so  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  meetings,  and  infuse  so  much  more  of  interest  and  feeling  in 
them,  as  to  make  them  quite  another  thing,  even  supposing  the  several 
duties  assigned  these  little  communities  were  likely,  in  other  respects,  to 
be  as  well  executed  as  they  are  in  the  modes  now  prevalent. 
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debt,  which  would  eventually  bring  our  people  to  labour  six- 
teen hours  a  day:  and  he  emphatically  declares  that  we  must 
make  our  election  between  economy  and  liberty,  or  profusion  and 
servitude. 

He  adverts  to  a  very  common  fallacy,  in  ascribing  to  those 
who  have  lived  before  us  that  superiority  of  wisdom  which  is 
given  by  age  and  experience;  and  there  is  the  more  merit  in 
his  observations,  because  the  prepossessions  of  age  are  generally 
in  favour  of  times  that  are  past.     "Some  men,  he  says,  look  at 
constitutions  with  sanctimonious  reverence,  and  deem  them  like 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  too   sacred  to  be   touched.     They 
ascribe  to  the  men  of  the  preceding  age  a  wisdom  more  than 
human,  and  suppose  what  they  did  to  be  beyond  amendment. 
I  knew  that  age  well.     I  belonged  to  it,  and  laboured  with  it. 
It  deserved  well  of  its  country.     It  was  very  like  the  present, 
but  without  the  experience  of  the  present;  and  forty  years  of 
experience  in  government  is  worth  a  century  of  book  reading; 
this  they  would  say  of  themselves,  were  they  to  rise  from  the 
dead.     I  am  certainly  not  an  advocate  for  frequent  and  untried 
changes  in  laws  and  constitutions.     I  think  moderate  imperfec- 
tions had  better  be  borne  with;  because,  when  once  known, 
we  accommodate  ourselves  to  them,  and  find  practical  means  of 
correcting  their  ill  effects.     But  I  know  also  that  laws  and  in- 
stitutions must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind.    As  that  becomes  more  developed,  more  enlightened;  as 
new  discoveries  are  made,  new  truths  disclosed,  and  manners 
and  opinions  change  with  the  change  of  circumstances,  institu- 
tions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace  with  the  times.     We 
might  as  well  require  a  man  still  to  wear  the  coat  which  fitted 
him  when  a  boy,  as  civilized  society  to  remain  ever  under  the 
regimen  of  their  barbarous  ancestors.     It  is  this  preposterous 
idea  which  has  lately  deluged  Europe  in  blood.     Their  mo- 
narchs,  instead  of  wisely  yielding  to  the  gradual  changes  of  cir- 
cumstances,of  favouring  progressive  accommodation  to  progress- 
ive improvement,  have  clung  to  old  abuses,  entrenched  them- 
selves behind  steady  habits,  and  obliged  their  subjects  to  seek 
through  blood  and  violence,  rash  and  ruinous  innovations,  which, 
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had  they  been  referred  to  the  peaceful  deliberations  and  col- 
lected wisdom  of  the  nation,  would  have  been  put  into  accept- 
able and  salutary  forms." 

In  order  that  the  constitution  may  accommodate  itself  to  the 
ever  changing  circumstances  of  human  affairs,  he  proposes 
periodical  revisions  of  the  constitution,  and  thinks  that  these 
periods  should  be  every  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  when  a  new 
generation  has  succeeded  to  that  by  which  the  constitution  was 
last  moulded,  and  which  has  the  exclusive  right  of  forming  a 
government  for  itself.  Having  thus  freely  expressed  his  opi- 
nions, he  begs  his  correspondent  "to  preserve  him  from  the 
gridiron  of  the  public  papers." 

There  are  few  of  the  principles  maintained  in  the  preceding 
views  that  have  not  been  decisively  opposed  by  some  of  our 
politicians,  possessing  the  same  general  political  preferences  as 
Mr.  Jefferson;  and,  as  his  letter  had  an  extensive  circulation, 
notwithstanding  his  caution,  and  eventually  found  its  way  into 
the  newspapers,  the  fear  that  some  of  them  deemed  most  excep- 
tionable, would  be  adopted,  under  the  known  influence  of  his 
name,  and  his  presumed  efforts  in  their  favour,  induced  many 
who  would  otherwise  have  desired  a  revision  of  the  constitution, 
to  postpone  it  during  his  life.  And  when  the  revision  did  take 
place,  in  1829,  several  of  these  principles  wrere  deliberately  re- 
jected in  the  convention — one  or  two  by  very  large  majorities. 

That  convention  was  composed,  in  the  main,  of  those  who 
had  the  highest  reputation  for  wisdom  and  talents,  without  re- 
gard to  party;  and  it  may  gratify  the  inquisitive  mind  to  com- 
pare the  inferences  they  made  from  forty  years  experience  of 
the  existing  constitution  with  those  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  the  diminished  number  of  the  most  numerous  branch 
of  the  legislature,  in  continuing  annual  elections,  and  in  the 
extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  the  convention  substan- 
tially concurred  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  But,  in  the  election  of 
the  executive  or  governor,  a  majority  adhered  to  the  former 
mode  of  election  by  the  legislature,  and  extended  the  term 
from  one  year  to  three;  thus  retrograding  from  republican- 
ism, according  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  rule.  They  also  retained 
the  council,  having  reduced  its  number  from  eight  to  three, 
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and  changed  the  tenure  of  their  office.     In  refusing  to  make 
the  governor  elective  by  the  people,  the  convention  was  proba- 
bly influenced  by  the  observation  they  had  made  on  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  where  that  mode  of  election 
prevails.  They  there  found  the  community  kept  in  a  perpetual 
fever  of  agitation,  by  which  social  harmony  is  destroyed;  men 
of  nice  feeling  and  honour  retiring  from  the  political  arena  in 
disgust,  and  leaving  it  exclusively  to  the  coarse,  and  unprinci- 
pled, and  necessitous;  the  interests  of  the  community  often  lost 
sight  of  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  self-interest;  and  the  public 
judgment,  seeing  every  thing  through  the  mist  of  passion  and 
party  prejudice,  thus  perpetually  enkindled,  incapable  of  rightly 
performing  its  office,  either  as  to  men  or  measures.     They, 
therefore,  preferred  the  more  quiet  way  of  choosing  by  the 
legislature,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and  which 
may  answer  all  the  essential  purposes  as  well  as  a  choice  by  the 
people.    Without  a  question  the  legislature  can  better  judge  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  individual  nominated  .than  the  mass  of 
the  voters;  it  is  less  liable  to  be  deceived  by  misrepresenta- 
tions; and  if  the  officer  so  chosen  feels  somewhat  less  dependent 
on  popular  favour,  that  may  sometimes  be  an  advantage.     A 
course  less  consonant  to  justice  or  to  some  less  obvious  points  of 
policy,  may  occasionally  be  the  most  popular;  and  if  the  chief 
magistrate  were  immediately  dependent  on  the  people,  he  might 
consult  their  present  favour  more  than  their  honour,  duty,  or 
permanent  advantage. 

The  choice  of  judges  by  the  people  had  no  advocates,  or  next 
to  none  in  the  convention.  Those  who  wished  to  add  to  that 
responsibility,  which  a  regard  to  character  inspires,  so  far  pre- 
vailed, as  to  make  them  removable  on  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
the  legislature.  The  great  diversity  among  the  several  states 
in  this  particular,  without  acknowledged  inconvenience,  and 
without  any  distinctly  visible  effect,  would  seem  to  show  that 
the  dependence  of  the  judges  on  popular  favour,  is  far  less 
to  be  dreaded  in  a  popular  government  than  their  dependence 
on  the  crown  in  a  monarchv.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed  that  our  government  has  not  yet  been  put  to  the  severe 
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trials  which  a  denser  population  and  more  agitating  questions 
may  bring  on. 

The  mode  of  choosing  jurors  which  he  condemns,  seems  to 
deserve  all  the  censure  he  bestows,  but  the  subject  was  left  to 
the  regulation  of  the  legislature.  The  convention  also  refused 
to  change  the  character  of  the  county  courts,  either  by  abridg- 
ing their  powers,  or  altering  their  mode  of  appointment.  For, 
besides  the  direct  influence  in  the  convention,  arising  from  their 
power,  wealth,  and  numbers,  there  were  many  to  whom  the 
anomalous  feature  of  aristocracy,  in  their  mode  of  appointment, 
was  matter  of  state  pride.  The  speculative  objections  against 
these  courts,  urged  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  others,  have  great 
seeming  force,  and  it  is  for  time  alone  to  establish  or  disprove 
them,  since  the  absence  of  present  danger  or  serious  mischief 
may  be  readily  explained  by  circumstances  that  are  of  a  tem- 
porary character.  The  ward  system  was  not  only  not  adopted, 
but  it  met  with  but  weak  support. 

The  convention  also  omitted  to  make  any  provision  for 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  the  members  seeming  to  think 
that  by  rendering  the  fabric  they  had  erected,  incapable  of  re- 
pair, and  reducing  those  who  wished  it  changed  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  either  bearing  its  inconveniencies,  or  of  putting  it  down 
altogether,  was  better  than  to  subject  it  to  the  hazards  of  fre- 
quent attempts  to  alter  it.  They  were  right  in  supposing  that 
the  fear  of  losing  something  that  they  value,  will  induce  men 
to  be  patient  of  evils  they  might  otherwise  attempt  to  remedy, 
and  that  this  fear  is  a  check  to  a  rash  spirit  of  innovation.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  may  also  prevent  the  correction 
of  real  mischiefs.  This  feature  is  farther  responsible,  not  only 
for  the  partial  inconveniencies  that  maybe  tolerated  from  the  fear 
of  change,  and  which  might  be  quietly  remedied,  but  also  for  all 
the  mischievous  innovations  which  may  take  place  when  the  whole 
instrument  is  subjected  to  revision.  If  we  consult  experience, 
the  only  sure  guide  in  political  science,  we  see  few  instances,  if 
any,  in  the  other  states,  of  a  change  made  in  their  constitutions, 
except  when  such  change  was  urgently  demanded  by  evils  ac- 
tually felt.     Supposing  the  fear  of  change  from  light  causes  to 
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be  unfounded,  the  argument  in  favour  of  a  provision  for  par- 
tial amendments  seems  unanswerable.  There  is  danger  of  a 
rash  spirit  of  innovation,  or  there  is  not.  If  there  is,  the  omis- 
sion to  provide  for  partial  amendments  gives  greater  scope  for 
its  exercise,  whenever  the  whole  constitution  is  subject  to  revi- 
sion, as  we  find  it  will  be.  If  there  is  none,  then  the  caution 
was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  mischievous  in  compelling  the 
community  to  submit  either  to  partial  inconvenience,  or  to  the 
troublesome  and  agitating  process  of  correction,  by  a  general 
convention. 

It  seems  consonant  to  both  natural  justice  and  wise  policy  to 
limit  public  loans  to  short  periods;  so  as  to  make  them  redeema- 
ble within  the  generation  which  contracts  them;  but,  for  the 
reasons  that  have  been  already  given,*  it  seems  probable  that 
these  considerations  will  always  be  outweighed  by  the  tempo- 
rary motives  of  interest  or  convenience,  so  as  either  to  prevent 
the  stipulation  when  the  loan  is  made,  or  yet  more  probably, 
to  prevent  its  punctual  execution  afterwards. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  he  speaks 
of  the  right  claimed  by  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  to  have  a 
representation  for  their  slaves,  of  whom  they  possessed  almost 
nine-tenths,  which  claim  he  thinks  clearly  inadmissible;  and  he 
distinguishes  between  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the 
several  states  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  the  different  portions 

*  The  evil  of  national  debts  consists  in  the  facility  they  give  to  govern- 
ments to  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  national  capital;  for,  if  the  same 
money  were  to  be  raised  by  taxes,  they  would  not,  and  could  not  raise  as 
much  money.  But  supposing  the  money  thus  obtained  necessary  for  the 
public  safety,  or  judiciously  expended,  there  seems  to  be  no  material  dif- 
ference on  the  national  prosperity  between  raising  the  money  by  loans 
or  by  taxes,  and  there  are  some  advantages  in  favour  of  loans.  They 
virtually  offer  to  every  man  the  choice  whether  he  will  pay  his  propor- 
tion of  the  public  expenditure  at  once,  by  lending  to  the  government,  so 
that  the  interest  he  is  entitled  to  receive,  will  be  equal  to  the  additional 
taxes  he  is  required  to  pay,  or  to  keep  the  principal  and  pay  the  interest: 
and  as  most  people  find  the  latter  course  most  advantageous,  and  as  com- 
petition is  produced  among  the  great  capitalists  to  advance  the  money 
for  the  interest,  the  nation  spends  that  portion  of  the  capital  that  can  be 
best  spared,  and  is  least  productive. 
Vol.  II.— 50 
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of  the  same  state,  both  because  the  federal  constitution  was  a 
matter  of  compromise,  and  because  its  functions  are  principally 
limited  to  foreign  concerns,  in  which  the  whole  population  is 
always  regarded,  however  unequal  may  be  the  political  rights 
of  the  several  parts,  under  their  municipal  laws. 

The  discrimination  between  slaves  and  freemen  presented 
itself  to  the  old  Congress,  in  1776,  in  fixing  the  rule  of  contri- 
bution to  the  public  defence;  the  southern  states  insisting  that 
the  rule  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  freemen,  and 
the  northern  states  that  it  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants,  and  so  it  was  decided.  In  the  federal 
constitution,  however,  when  the  same  question  recurred,  both 
as  to  representation  and  taxation,  a  compromise  took  place, 
according  to  which  five  slaves  are  counted  as  three  freemen  in 
determining  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  state 
is  entitled;  and  in  all  cases  of  direct  taxation,  (in  contradistinction 
to  taxes  on  consumption,)  each  state  contributes  according  to  the 
same  rule  of  representation. 

In  the  convention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  the 
question  again  presented  itself  in  determining  the  rule  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature;  and  being  one  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  eastern  and  western  counties  were  in  conflict,  it  excited 
so  much  feeling  as  to  threaten  to  render  the  meeting  abortive. 
The  dispute  was,  however,  finally  settled  by  a  compromise, 
which  assigned  a  stated  number  of  representatives  to  each  divi- 
sion, not  widely  differing  from  the  federal  rule,  of  considering 
five  slaves  as  equivalent  to  three  freemen. 

The  justice  of  this  rule  has  been  frequently  arraigned  by  the 
northern  states,  who  say  that,  considering  that  the  slaves  have 
no  will  of  their  own,  and  are  the  property  and  blind  instruments 
of  their  masters,  there  is  no  more  reason  for  allowing  to  the 
southern  states  an  additional  representation  for  this  part  of  their 
population,  than  there  would  be  in  making  a  similar  allowance 
to  the  northern  states  for  their  horses  and  oxen:  and  that  the 
professed  compensation  to  themselves  for  this  political  injustice 
— a  correspondent  distribution  of  direct  taxes — is  merely  nomi- 
nal, inasmuch  as  that  species  of  tax  has  seldom  been  resorted 
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to,  and  in  all  probability  the  impost  will  hereafter  be  wholly 
sufficient  for  the  expense  of  the  government.* 

Nor  are  there  wanting  those  of  the  southern  states  who  main- 
tain that,  instead  of  a  representation  for  merely  three-fifths  of 
the  slaves,  they  should  have  a  representation  for  all.  That 
they  are  part  of  the  human  family;  they  contribute,  as  produc- 
tive labourers,  to  the  strength  and  wealth  of  the  state,  and  as 
consumers,  to  the  public  revenue;  that  they  are  essentially  a 
part  of  the  population  of  the  state,  and  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  denying  to  the  state  an  additional  representation  for  them, 
because  they  have  few  or  no  civil  rights,  than  there  would  be 
in  denying  it  for  women,  children,  and  others,  under  a  similar 
disability. 

There  is  so  much  reason  in  both  these  views,  that  it  is  not 
likely  the  parties  who  have  opposite  interests  in  the  question 
will  ever  agree  to  adopt  either  rule,  so  that  perhaps  it  could 
not  be  more  equitably  adjusted  than  it  was  by  the  compromise 
that  has  been  actually  adopted.  The  question  will,  without 
doubt,  again  recur  in  Virginia  in  the  year  1841;  the  rule  adopted 
by  the  compromise  being  unalterable  until  then,  when  the  free 
population  in  the  western  part  of  the  state  will  have  the  pre- 
ponderance,! and  when  their  arguments  and  wishes  may  possibly 
alter  the  terms  of  the  compromise. 

Having  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams  repeated  his  warm  com- 
mendations of  Destutt  Ue  Tracy's  speculative  writings,  he  takes 
occasion  to  express  his  dissent  from  him  as  to  the  foundations  of 
ethics;  De  Tracy  embracing  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes,  while  Mr. 
Jefferson  belonged  to  that  school  which  considers  our  approba- 
tion of  virtue  to  be  a  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  man. 
He  believes  that  the  sense  of  justice  is  "instinct  and  innate,  and 

*  This  fact,  however,  furnishes  no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  non  slave- 
holding  states,  but  the  reverse,  for  the  southern  states  contribute  to  the 
impost  according  to  their  consumption,  which  is  presumed  to  be  accord- 
ing to  their  gross  population;  whereas  in  direct  taxes  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  contribute  nothing  for  two-fifths  of  its  slaves. 

f  At  the  last  census  the  white  population  in  the  western  district  but 
little  exceeded  that  of  the  eastern,  and  it  increases  much  faster  in  the 
former. 
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that  the  moral  sense  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  constitution  as 
that  of  feeling,  seeing,  or  hearing,  as  a  wise  creator  must  have 
seen  to  be  necessary  in  an  animal  destined  to  live  in  society; 
that  every  mind  feels  pleasure  in  doing  good  to  another;  that 
the  nonexistence  of  justice  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  same  act  is  deemed  virtuous  and  right  in  one  society, 
which  is  held  vicious  and  wrong  in  another;  because,  as  the 
circumstances  and  opinions  of  different  societies  vary,  so  the 
acts  which  may  do  them  right  or  wrong  must  vary  also;  for 
virtue  does  not  consist  in  the  act  we  do,  but  in  the  end  it  is  to 
effect.  If  it  is  to  effect  the  happiness  of  him  to  whom  it  is 
directed,  it  is  virtuous,  while,  in  a  society  under  different  cir- 
cumstances and  opinions,  the  same  act  might  produce  pain,  and 
would  be  vicious.  The  essence  of  virtue  is  in  doing  good  to 
others,  while  w7hat  is  good  may  be  one  thing  in  one  society,  and 
its  contrary  in  another." 

We  have  seen  that  the  cause  of  education  had  long  been  a 
favourite  object  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  partly  from  his  own  lively 
relish  for  literature  and  science,  and  partly  because  he  deemed 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  people  essential  to  the 
wise  administration  of  a  popular  government,  and  even  to  its 
stability.  He  had  not  long  retired  from  public  life,  before  the 
subject  again  engaged  his  serious  attention,  and,  besides  endeav- 
ouring to  enlist  men  of  influence  in  behalf  of  his  favourite  scheme 
of  dividing  the  counties  of  the  state  into  wards,  and  giving  the 
charge  of  its  elementary  schools  to  these  little  commonwealths, 
he  also  aimed  to  establish  a  college,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Charlottesville,  for  teaching  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge, 
and  which,  from  its  central  and  healthy  situation,  might  be  im- 
proved into  a  university. 

He  lived  to  see  this  object  accomplished,  and  it  owed  its  suc- 
cess principally  to  his  efforts.  It  engrossed  his  attention  for 
more  than  eleven  years,  in  which  time  he  exhibited  his  wonted 
judgment  and  address,  in  overcoming  the  numerous  obstacles  he 
encountered, and  a  diligence  and  perseverance  which  would  have 
been  creditable  to  the  most  vigorous  period  of  life.     The  prin- 
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cipal   measures  taken  to  effect  this  last  achievement  of  his 
patriotism  and  popularity  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

In  the  year  1814,  the  trustees  appointed  by  a  former  act  of 
assembly  to  establish  an  academy  in  Albemarle,  proceeded  to 
execute  the  duties  assigned  them;  and  having  appointed  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  some  others  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  body,  they 
decided  on  raising  the  requisite  funds  for  their  proposed  academy 
from  a  lottery  already  authorized  by  the  legislature,  from  pri- 
vate contributions,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  two  of  the  church 
glebes  in  the  county  which  had  been  recently  sold. 

He  accepted  this  appointment,  so  humble  to  one  who  had 
lately  wielded  the  executive  power  of  the  nation,  and,  actively 
engaging  in  its  duties,  drew  the  petition  to  the  legislature,  and 
enforced  it  by  his  personal  applications. 

In  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  a  member 
of  the  assembly,  in  January,  1815,  we  find  the  first  germ  of  that 
grand  system  of  public  schools,  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  legislature,  but  has  as  yet  been  but  partially  executed. 
The  letter  also  shows  that  his  sanguine  temperament  was  not 
altered  by  age, 

"I  have,  he  says,  lately  received  a  letter  from  Say.  He  has 
it  in  contemplation  to  remove  to  this  country,  and  to  this  neigh- 
bourhood particularly;  and  asks  from  me  answers  to  some  in- 
quiries he  makes.  Could  the  petition  which  the  Albemarle 
academy  addressed  to  our  legislature  have  succeeded  at  the  late 
session,  a  little  aid  additional  to  the  objects  of  that  would  have 
enabled  us  to  have  here  immediately  the  best  seminary  of  the 
United  States.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  P.  Carr,  (president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,)  committed  the  petition  and  papers; 
but  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  their  having  been  offered.  Think- 
ing it  possible  you  may  not  have  seen  them,  I  send  for  your  pe- 
rusal the  copies  I  retained  for  my  own  use.  They  consist,  1. 
Of  a  letter  to  him,  sketching,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  a 
plan  for  the  institution.  2.  One  to  Judge  Cooper,  in  answer  to 
some  observations  he  had  favoured  me  with  on  the  plan.  3.  A 
copy  of  the  petition  of  the  trustees.  4.  A  copy  of  the  act  we 
wished  from  the  legislature.     They  are  long,  but  as  we  always 
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counted  on  you  as  the  main  pillar  of  their  support,  and  we  shall 
probably  return  to  the  charge  at  the  next  session,  the  trou- 
ble of  reading  them  will  come  upon  you,  and  as  well  now  as 
then.  The  lottery  allowed  by  the  former  act,  the  proceeds 
of  our  two  glebes,  and  our  dividend  of  the  literary  fund,  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  institution  are  what  was  asked  in  that 
petition.  In  addition  to  this,  if  we  could  obtain  a  loan  for  four 
or  five  years,  only,  of  7  to  8000  dollars,  I  think  I  have  it  now 
in  my  power  to  obtain  three  of  the  ablest  characters  in  the 
world  to  fill  the  higher  professorships  of  what  in  the  plan  is 
called  the  second  or  general  grade  of  education:  three  such 
characters  as  are  not  in  a  single  university  of  Europe:  and 
for  those  of  languages  and  mathematics,  a  part  of  the  same  grade, 
able  professors,  doubtless,  could  also  be  readily  obtained.  With 
these  characters  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  say  that  the  circle  of 
the  sciences  composing  that  second  or  general  grade,  would  be 
more  profoundly  taught  here  than  in  any  other  institution  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  might  go  farther. 

''The  first,  or  elementary  grade  of  education  is  not  developed 
in  this  plan;  an  authority  only  being  asked  to  its  visiters  for  put- 
ting into  motion  a  former  proposition  for  that  object.  For  an 
explanation  of  this,  therefore,  I  am  obliged  to  add  to  these  papers 
a  letter  I  wrote  some  time  since  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  which  I  had 
occasion  to  give  some  account  of  what  had  been  proposed  here 
for  calling  from  every  condition  of  our  people  the  natural  aris- 
tocracy of  talents  and  virtue,  and  of  preparing  it  by  education, 
at  the  public  expense,for  the  care  of  the  public  concerns.  This 
letter  will  present  to  you  some  measures  still  requisite  to  com- 
plete and  secure  our  republican  edifice,  and  which  remain  in 
charge  to  our  younger  statesmen.  On  yourself,  Mr.  Rives,  and 
Mr.  Gilmer,  when  they  shall  enter  the  public  councils,  I  rest  my 
hope  for  this  great  accomplishment,  and  doubtless  you  will  have 
other  able  coadjutors  not  known  to  me." 

The  purpose  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  coadjutors  was  greatly 
aided  by  the  legislature  after  the  peace,  not  only  by  the  liberal 
and  patriotic  spirit  which  the  war  had  called  forth,  and  which  now 
took  the  direction  of  public  improvement,  but  also  by  the  addi- 
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tional  resources  which  the  war  had  incidentally  given  to  the 
state.  Virginia  was  largely  a  creditor  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, by  reason  of  advances  made  and  expenses  incurred  during 
the  war,  and  in  1816  her  legislature  appropriated*  a  considera- 
ble part  of  this  debt  to  the  purposes  of  education,  by  assigning 
it  to  the  Literary  Fund  of  the  state.  They,  at  the  same  session, 
by  resolution,  directed  those  who  had  charge  of  that  fund  to 
digest  and  report  to  the  legislature  a  complete  system  of  public 
instruction. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  directors  of  that  fund 
made  a  report  by  which  they  recommended  that  each  county 
of  the  state  should  be  divided  into  townships,  and  the  whole 
state  into  districts:  that  a  primary  school  be  established  in  each 
township,  and  an  academy  in  each  district;  and  lastly,  a  uni- 
versity for  the  whole  state,  to  contain  nine  professorships.  This 
liberal  scheme  was  so  well  seconded  by  the  House  of  Delegates 
that  it  passed  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools  in 
each  township,  of  48  academies,  three  additional  colleges,  and 
a  university,  all  of  which  were  placed  under  the  supervision 
and  control  of  a  "Board  of  public  Instruction,"  consisting  of 
the  governor  and  ten  members  taken  from  the  great  geographi- 
cal divisions  of  the  state.  The  bill  was,  however,  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  that  the  sense  of  the  public  might  be  taken  on  it; 
and  with  that  view,  a  joint  resolution  of  both  Houses  directed 
that  this  bill,  with  its  amendments,  the  report  which  preceded  it, 
Mr.  Jefferson's  bill  of  1776,  and  his  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
Albemarle  academy,  should  be  printed  and  distributed  through- 
out the  commonwealth,  by  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund.  At  the  same  session  an  act  was  passed  in  con- 
formity with  the  application  in  behalf  of  the  Albemarle  aca- 
demy, which  was  now  enlarged  in  its  plan,  and  denominated 
"the  Central  College." 

It  was  found  that  the  plan  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  was  unpalatable  to  the  friends  of  the 
university,  on  account  of  the  number  and  variety  of  the  schools 

*  The  merits  of  this  appropriation  belongs  more  to  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer  than  to  any  other  individual. 
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which  it  proposed.  At  the  instance,  therefore,  of  some  of  those 
friends,  Mr.  Jefferson  prepared  bills  for  elementary  schools,  and 
for  establishing  a  system  of  public  education,  which  seemed 
better  suited  to  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  more  likely  to 
further  their  favourite  object. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Cabell,  which  inclosed  one  of  those  bills,  he 
thus  good-humouredly  apologizes  for  deviating  from  the  usual 
technical  phraseology: 

"I  dislike  the  verbose  and  intricate  style  of  the  modern  Eng- 
lish statutes,  and,  in  our  revised  code,  I  endeavoured  to  restore 
it  to  the  simple  one  of  the  ancient  statutes,  in  such  original 
bills  as  I  drew  in  that  work.  I  suppose  the  reformation  has  not 
been  acceptable,  as  it  has  been  little  followed.  You,  however, 
can  easily  correct  this  bill  to  the  taste  of  my  brother  lawyers, 
by  making  every  other  word  a  'said'  or  'aforesaid,'  and  saying 
every  thing  over  two  or  three  times,  so  as  that  nobody  but  we 
of  the  craft  can  untwist  the  diction,  and  find  out  what  it  means; 
and  that  too,  not  so  plainly  but  that  we  may  conscientiously  di- 
vide— one  half  on  each  side.  Mend  it,  therefore,  in  form  and 
substance  to  the  orthodox  taste,  and  make  it  what  it  should  be." 

While  this  subject  was  before  the  legislature,  he  manifested 
the  greatest  solicitude  for  its  success,  and  requested  his  confi- 
dential correspondent  to  inform  him  of  its  progress  and  fate; 
"for,"  he  adds,  "I  have  only  this  single  anxiety  in  this  world. 
It  is  a  bantling  of  forty  years'  birth  and  nursing,  and  if  I  can 
once  see  it  on  its  legs,  I  will  sing  with  sincerity  and  pleasure 
my  nunc  dimittas." 

Though  his  scheme  was  not  wholly  adopted,  a  bill  was 
passed  which  appropriated  45,000  dollars  a  year  to  elementary 
schools,  and  15,000  to  a  university,  the  site  of  which  was  to 
be  determined  by  twenty-four  commissioners,  selected  from  the 
senatorial  districts  of  the  state. 

These  commissioners  all  assembled,  except  one,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1818,  at  Rockfish  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meeting. 
He  laid  before  them  the  estimates  he  had  prepared  to  assist 
the  board  in  deciding  on  the  centre  of  the  white  population, 
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when  they,  having  regard  to  numbers  as  well  as  territory,  con- 
curred in  recommending  the  site  of  the  central  college,  near 
Charlottesville,  as  a  proper  location  of  the  University.  Their 
choice  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature. 

The  meeting,  though  assembled  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining a  single  statistical  fact,  was,  by  the  weight  of  character 
of  those  who  composed  it,  an  impressive  one,  as  it  numbered 
among  its  members  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Monroe,  and  the  two  ex-presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison,  besides 
several  judges  and  leading  members  of  the  state  legislature. 
Yet  it  was  remarked  by  the  lookers  on,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
the  principal  object  of  regard,  both  to  the  members  and  spec- 
tators; that  he  seemed  to  be  the  chief  mover  of  the  body — 
the  soul  that  animated  it;  and  some  who  were  present,  struck 
by  these  manifestations  of  deference,  conceived  a  more  exalted 
idea  of  him,  on  this  simple  and  unpretending  occasion,  than  they 
had  ever  previously  entertained. 

During  these  legislative  proceedings,  and  before  any  pecuniary 
aid  was  obtained  from  the  legislature,  a  subscription  in  behalf 
of  the  central  college  had  been  set  on  foot  in  Albemarle  and  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and  44,000  dollars  had  been  subscribed, 
chiefly  through  his  influence  and  example.  He  and  nine  others 
subscribed  a  thousand  dollars  each.  This  money,  and  all  the 
other  funds  of  the  central  college,  were  transferred  in  1819  to 
the  visiters  of  the  University. 

The  active  part  which  Mr.  Jefferson  took  in  these  measures 
had  the  more  merit,  as  he  was  compelled  to  carry  on  a  most 
extensive  promiscuous  correspondence  with  persons  who,  as  he 
mentions  to  Mr.  Adams,  (June  11,  1817,)  "in  the  most  friendly 
dispositions,  oppress  me  with  their  concerns,  their  pursuits,  their 
projects,  inventions,  and  speculations,  political,  moral,  religious, 
mechanical,  mathematical,  historical,  &c.  &c.  &c,"  and  he 
took  occasion,  in  answering  the  letter  of  the  biographer  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  express  his  "suf- 
ferings from  this  source,"  hoping  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
affording  him  relief.  He  stated  that  from  sunrise  to  one  or  two 
o'clock,  and  often  from  dinner  to  dark,  he  was  drudging  at  the 
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writing  table;  and  all  this  in  answer  to  letters  into  which  nei- 
ther interest  nor  inclination  on  his  part  entered;  and  often  from 
persons  whose  names  he  never  before  heard.  In  the  same  letter 
he  writes,  "one  of  our  fan-colouring  biographers,  who  paints 
small  men  as  very  great,  inquired  of  me  lately,  with  real  affec- 
tion too,  whether  he  might  consider  as  authentic,  the  change 
in  my  religion,  much  spoken  of  in  some  circles.  Now  this  sup- 
posed that  they  knew  what  had  been  my  religion  before,  taking 
for  it  the  word  of  their  priests,  whom  I  certainly  never  made 
the  confidants  of  my  creed.  My  answer  was,  'say  nothing  of 
my  religion.  It  is  known  to  my  God  and  myself  alone.  Its 
evidence  before  the  world  is  to  be  sought  in  my  life;  if  that  has 
been  honest  and  dutiful  to  society,  the  religion  which  has  regulat- 
ed it  cannot  be  a  bad  one.'  " 

He  seems  to  have  foreseen  but  too  truly  the  fate  of  Spanish 
America,  at  least  it  has  as  yet  continued  to  verify  his  predic- 
tions. After  speaking  in  favourable  terms  to  La  Fayette  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  and  the  political  harmony 
which  then  reigned,  (in  May,  1817,)  he  adds: 

"I  wish  I  could  give  better  hopes  of  our  southern  brethren. 
The  achievement  of  their  independence  of  Spain,  is  no  longer 
a  question.  But  it  is  a  very  serious  one,  what  will  become  of 
them.  Ignorance  and  bigotry,  like  other  insanities,  are  inca- 
pable of  self-government.  They  will  fall  under  military  des- 
potisms, and  become  the  murderous  tools  of  the  ambition  of  their 
respective  Bonapartes;  and  whether  this  will  be  for  their  greater 
happiness,  the  rule  of  one  only  has  taught  you  to  judge.  No 
one,  I  hope,  can  doubt  my  wish  to  see  them  and  all  mankind 
exercising  self-government,  and  capable  of  exercising  it.  But 
the  question  is  not  what  we  wish,  but  what  is  practicable." 
He  then  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  "to  come  to 
an  accord  with  Spain,  under  the  guarantee  of  France,  Russia, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States;  allowing  to  Spain  a  nominal 
supremacy,  with  authority  only  to  keep  the  peace  among 
them,  leaving  them  otherwise  all  the  powers  of  self-govern- 
ment, until  their  experience  in  them,  their  emancipation  from 
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their  priests,  and  advancement  in  information  should  prepare 
them  for  complete  independence." 

At  the  session  of  Congress  of  1816-17,  an  act  for  some  inter- 
nal improvement  having  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  it 
was  negatived  by  Mr.  Madison  as  unconstitutional.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Gallatin,  then  in  Paris,  dated  June  16,  1817,  he  thus  ex- 
presses his  opinion  on  one  of  the  most  controverted  questions 
under  the  constitution: 

"The  act  was  founded  avowedly  on  the  principle  that  the 
clause  in  the  constitution  which  authorizes  Congress  'to  lay 
taxes  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare,' 
was  an  extension  of  the  powers  specifically  enumerated  to  what- 
ever would  promote  the  general  welfare;  and  this  you  know, 
was  the  federal  doctrine;  whereas  our  tenet  ever  was,  and  in- 
deed it  is  almost  the  only  landmark  which  now  divides  the  fede- 
ralists from  the  republicans,  that  Congress  had  not  unlimited 
powers  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  but  were  restrained 
to  those  specifically  enumerated;  and  that,  as  it  was  never 
meant  they  should  provide  for  that  welfare,  but  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  enumerated  powers,  so  it  could  not  have  been  meant 
they  should  raise  money  for  purposes  which  the  enumeration 
did  not  place  under  their  action;  consequently,  that  the  speci- 
fication of  powers  is  a  limitation  of  the  purposes  for  which  they 
may  raise  money." 

He  thinks  the  passage  and  rejection  of  this  bill  a  fortunate 
incident;  because  the  power  of  making  canals  and  roads  would 
be  conceded  to  Congress  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution; 
and  such  amendment  would  be  a  natural  confirmation  of  the 
grounds  of  the  doctrine  he  maintains,  and  would  settle  forever 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "general  welfare,"  which,  he  says, 
by  a  mere  grammatical  quibble,  has  countenanced  the  general 
government  in  a  claim  of  universal  power;  it  being  contended 
by  some  that  the  meaning  of  the  clause  "to  lay  taxes,  to  pay 
the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  general  welfare,"  comprehend 
three  distinct  powers,  rather  than  a  description  of  the  single 
power  to  "lay  taxes."  He  thinks  it  fortunate  for  another  rea- 
son, "as  the  states,  in  conceding  the   power,  will   modify  it, 
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either  by  requiring  the  federal  ratio  of  expense  in  each  state, 
or  otherwise,  so  as  to  secure  us  against  its  partial  exercise/' 

The  clause  of  the  constitution  to  which  he  adverts,  is  in  these 
words: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises;  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for 
the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States; 
but  all  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States." 

There  have  been  three  constructions  of  this  clause,  and  ac- 
cording as  one  or  the  other  prevails,  is  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  narrowed  or  enlarged.  The  first  is  that  which  would 
most  enlarge  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  which  regards  the 
words  "provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare" 
as  a  substantive  and  distinct  power.  This  interpretation 
was  once  partially  adopted  by  loose  reasoners,  and  those  who 
were  willing  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  federal  government 
by  any  sophistry;  but  as  it  is  evidently  a  forced  construction  of 
the  sentence,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  framing  a  government  with  limited  and  specific  powers, 
it  has  been  virtually  abandoned;  and  it  is  now  agreed  that  these 
words,  "common  defence  and  general  welfare,'7  merely  express 
the  purposes  for  which  money  is  to  be  raised,  and  consequently 
the  constructions  of  the  clause  are  reduced  to  two:  one  en- 
larging the  power  of  Congress,  and  the  other  restricting  it. 

One  of  these  considers  that  as  the  power  of  Congress  to  raise 
money  by  taxes,  is  limited  only  by  the  three  purposes  of  paying 
debts,  providing  for  the  common  defence,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare, it  may  raise  and  appropriate  money  to  any  purpose  what- 
ever, provided  it  be  for  either  of  these  objects. 

The  other  is  that  contended  for  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  limits 
the  purposes  to  which  Congress  can  levy  and  appropriate  money 
to  those  acts  and  powers  which  are  enumerated  in  the  subse- 
quent specification. 

The  more  enlarged  construction  is  embraced  by  the  federal 
party  generally,  by  the  advocates  for  the  power  of  making  roads 
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and  canals  by  the  general  government,  and  by  all  those  who 
are  friendly  to  an  energetic  or  a  consolidated  government,  or 
who  believe  that  the  danger  to  the  confederacy  arises  from  too 
much  strength  in  the  members,  rather  than  in  the  head. 

They  rely,  in  support  of  their  views,  on  the  plain  import  of 
the  words,  which  comprehend  every  useful  purpose  for  which 
money  can  be  used;  and  say  that  as  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution had  imposed  no  limits  on  the  power  of  raising  money, 
provided  the  object  was  beneficial  to  the  nation,  so  there  could 
be  no  limit  to  its  use.  They  say  that  this  would  not  authorize 
Congress  to  do  any  substantive  act  not  given  in  the  enumerated 
powers,  by  which  the  rights  of  the  states  or  of  individuals  would 
be  violated,  but  merely  to  appropriate  money.  Thus,  admitting 
that  the  general  government  has  no  right  to  make  a  road  or 
canal  in  any  of  the  states,  since  that  would  interfere  with  the 
exclusive  rights  of  the  states,  they  insist  that  Congress  has  the 
right  to  appropriate  money  for  such  a  road  or  canal,  if  they 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Union  or  the  general  welfare 
would  be  thereby  promoted.  They  can  do  nothing,  in  short, 
which  they  could  not  have  done  if  this  phrase  had  not  been 
inserted,  except  the  single  act  of  appropriating  money;  and  they 
say  that  the  other  construction  would  render  the  words  "general 
welfare"  of  no  meaning,  or  would  contract  the  express  meaning 
by  the  very  doctrine  of  implication,  which  has  been  so  much 
deprecated  by  those  who  contend  for  this  construction.  Such 
were  the  grounds  taken  by  Mr.  Monroe,  with  the  sanction  of 
a  part,  if  not  all,  his  cabinet,  in  1823;  and  such  must  have  been 
the  ground  taken  by  General  Jackson,  with  the  presumed  sanc- 
tion of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  his  secretary  of  state. 

It  is  maintained  on  the  other  hand,  that  wrhen  it  is  considered 
how  general  and  efficient  an  instrument  of  power  money  is,  to 
admit  an  unlimited  power  of  raising  and  appropriating  money 
in  the  general  government,  is  substantially  to  make  it  unlimited. 
That  the  powers  and  purposes  of  the  general  government  natu- 
rally divide  themselves  into  three  parts,  the  payment  of  the 
public  debts,  the  support  of  an  army  and  navy,  and  the  civil 
functions  of  the  government;  which  last  are  embraced  by  the 
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words  "general  welfare,"  and  consequently  that  these  words  are 
not  inoperative,  for,  without  them,  while  Congress  would  have 
had  power  to  raise  money  for  the  discharge  of  the  national 
debt  and  for  military  purposes,  it  would  have  had  none  to  defray 
the  civil  expenses  of  the  government.     That  this  specification 
of  purposes  was  not  meant  to  enlarge  the  powers  beyond  the  sub- 
sequent specification  of  them,  is  apparent  from  the  clause  which 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  raise  and  support  armies,  or  to  provide 
arid  maintain  a  navy;  which  would  have  unnecessary  sections, 
if  the  same  grants  of  power  had  been  given  in  the  words  "pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence."     The  fair  construction  of  the 
instrument  is,  therefore,  they  say,  that  Congress  may  pay  debts, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  and  for  the  general  welfare, 
by  money  levied  on  the  people,  for  those  objects  which  it  is 
specially  empowered  to  do,  and  for  no  other.     This  construction 
has  been  always  maintained  by  most  of  the  leading  politicians 
in  Virginia,  and  in  general  by  all  those  who  are  jealous  of  the 
power  of  the  general  government,  as  leading  to  consolidation, 
which  they  consider  a  more  imminent  danger  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment than  disunion. 

The  important  consequences  which  both  parties  attach  to  the 
construction  of  this  part  of  the  constitution  will  always  so  influ- 
ence their  judgments,  that,  as  long  as  these  parties  exist,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  presumed  that  either  construction  will  be  generally 
adopted,  but  one  or  the  other  will  prevail  according  to  the  ascen- 
dancy of  either  party,  aided  as  it  may  be  by  the  influence  of  local 
or  personal  interests  and  other  accidents.     It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  in  favour  of  the  second  construction,  that  it  is  hardly  to 
be  presumed  that  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  proper 
and  expedient  for  the  general  government  to  expend  money, 
will  fall  under  the  specific  powers  enumerated:  that  if  such 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  there 
would  have  been  an  express  limitation  to  that  effect,  either  in  the 
original  instrument,  or  the  amendments,  considering  the  jealousy 
which  was  entertained  of  the  powers  granted:  that  there  was 
less  ground  for  such  a  jealousy  and  such  a  limitation,  because, 
after  an  unlimited  grant  of  power  to  lay  taxes  to  raise  armies  and 
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create  navies,  to  regulate  commerce  and  to  coin  money,  the 
mere  power  of  appropriating  money  to  other  objects  is  compa- 
ratively insignificant:  and  in  the  contemporaneous  discussions 
on  the  constitution  these  powers  were  alone  regarded  as  worthy 
of  notice;  nor  was  the  power  of  raising  money  for  general  pur- 
poses of  national  benefit  noticed,  and  the  only  construction  of 
the  words  "general  welfare,"  was  the  one  generally  now  ad- 
mitted to  be  untenable,  of  considering  them  as  a  distinct  grant 
of  power.  Tt  may  be  further  remarked  that  since  the  govern- 
ment has  been  in  operation,  it  has  frequently  expended  money 
which  could  not  be  fairly  said  to  be  in  execution  of  any  of  the 
enumerated  powers;  as  in  relieving  the  people  of  Caraccas  after 
an  earthquake;  in  appropriating  money  for  the  town  of  Alexan- 
dria after  a  fire;  in  purchasing  pictures  of  Colonel  Trumbull; 
in  purchasing  a  library,  and  in  pensioning  the  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  revolution,  (for  though  this  may  be  said  to  be  paying  a 
debt,  yet  such  were  not  the  debts  meant  by  the  constitution)  in 
giving  pensions  at  all;  in  purchasing  a  library;  which  appro- 
priations have  been  made  without  opposition. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  so  far  as  the  question  is  to  be  de- 
cided by  precedent,  there  is  great  preponderance  in  favour  of  the 
power  of  appropriation;  and  that  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  decided  by 
authority,  there  is  great  weight  on  both  sides. 
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Letters  to  Mr.  Adams.  The  people  of  Kentucky— Spanish  America- 
Condolence  with  Mr.  Adams.  Letter  to  Mr.  Walsh.  Dr.  Franklin. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  domestic  habits.  Letter  to  Mr.  Adams.  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence — his  doubts  vindicated.  Letter  to  Judge 
Roane.  Relative  powers  of  the  federal  and  state  judicial  departments. 
The  question  of  permitting  Slavery  in  Missouri.  Letter  to  Mr.  Adams 
— Neologisms — Matter  and  Spirit. 

1818—1820. 

Mr.  Jefferson"  from  this  time,  and  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  year,  was  engaged  in  superintending  the  buildings 
attached  to  the  central  college,  as  the  plan  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  visiters,  at  his  suggestion,  admitted  of  further 
enlargement,  according  to  their  means. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  introduction  which  Mr.  Adams  had 
given  Dr.  Holley,  the  late  President  of  Transylvania  University, 
he  observes:  "I  am  glad  he  has  gone  to  Kentucky.  Rational 
Christianity  will  thrive  more  rapidly  there  than  here.  They 
are  freer  from  prejudices  than  we  are,  and  bolder  in  grasping 
at  truth.  The  time  is  not  distant,  though  neither  you  nor  I 
shall  see  it,  when  we  shall  be  but  a  secondary  people  to  them. 
Our  greediness  for  wealth  and  fantastical  expense  have  de- 
graded, and  will  degrade,  the  minds  of  our  maritime  citizens. 
These  are  the  peculiar  vices  of  commerce.',     He  adds:  "My 
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repugnance  to  the  writing  table  becomes  daily  and  hourly  more 
deadly  and  insurmountable.  In  place  of  this  has  come  on  a 
canine  appetite  for  reading;  and  I  indulge  it,  because  I  see  in 
it  a  relief  against  the  tcediam  senectutis;  a  lamp  to  lighten  my  path 
through  the  dreary  wilderness  of  time  before  me,  whose  bourne 
I  see  not.  Losing  daily  all  interest  in  the  things  around  us, 
something  else  is  necessary  to  fill  the  void.  With  me  it  is  read- 
ing, which  occupies  the  mind,  without  the  labour  of  producing 
ideas  from  my  own  stock." 

He  repeats  his  auguries  about  Spanish  America.  "I  enter 
into  all  your  doubts  as  to  the  event  of  the  revolution  of  South 
America.  They  will  succeed  against  Spain;  but  the  dangerous 
enemy  is  within  their  own  breasts.  Ignorance  and  superstition 
will  chain  their  minds  and  bodies  under  religious  and  military 
despotism.  I  do  believe  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  obtain 
freedom  by  degrees  only;  because  that  would  by  degrees  bring  on 
light  and  information,  and  qualify  them  to  take  charge  of  them- 
selves understandingly;  with  more  certainty,  if  in .the  meantime 
under  so  much  control  as  may  keep  them  at  peace  with  one 
another."*  His  concluding  remarks  are  not  in  conformity  to 
the  religious  opinions  commonly  imputed  to  him.  "But  these/' 
he  remarks,  "are  speculations,  my  friend,  which  we  may  as 
well  deliver  over  to  those  who  are  to  see  their  developement. 
We  shall  only  be  lookers  on  from  the  clouds  above,  as  now  We 
look  down  on  the  labours,  the  hurry  and  bustle,  of  the  ants  and 
bees.  Perhaps  in  that  super-mundane  region,  we  may  be  amused 
with  seeing  the  fallacy  of  our  own  guesses,  and  even  the  nothing- 
ness of  those  labours  which  have  filled  and  agitated  our  own 
time  here." 

The  same  intimation  of  his  belief  in  a  future  state  is  expressed 
to  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 

*  The  forebodings  of  these  cautious  and  experienced  statesmen  have 
been  as  yet  but  too  truly  verified.  After  repeated  revolutions  of  civil 
power  in  nearly  all  of  them,  they  seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  a  state 
of  stable  tranquillity;  and,  in  the  science  of  government,  not  even  to  have 
learnt  the  elementary  distinction  between  force  and  right. 
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AdamS;  which  deserves  to  be  cited  for  its  elegance,  as  well  as 
because  it  indicates  an  important  point  of  his  faith. 

"Monlicello,  November  13,  1818. 
"The  public  paper.",  my  dear  friend,  announce  the  fatal  event 
of  which  your  letter  of  October  the  20th  had  given  me  ominous 
foreboding.  Tried  myself  in  the  school  of  affliction,  by  the  loss 
of  every  form  of  connexion  which  can  rive  the  human  heart, 
I  know  full  well,  and  feel  what  you  have  lost,  what  you  have 
suffered,  are  suffering,  and  have  yet  to  endure.  The  same  trials 
have  taught  me  that  for  ills  so  immeasurable,  time  and  silence 
are  the  only  medicine.  I  will,  not,  therefore,  by  useless  con- 
dolences, open  afresh  the  sluices  of  your  grief,  nor,  although 
mingling  sincerely  my  tears  with  yours,  will  I  say  a  word  more 
where  words  are  vain,  but  that  it  is  of  some  comfort  to  us  both, 
that  the  time  is  not  very  distant  at  which  we  are  to  deposit  in 
the  same  cerement  our  sorrows  and  suffering  bodies,  and  to 
ascend  in  essence  to  an  extatic  meeting  with  the  friends  we 
have  loved  and  lost,  and  whom  we  shall  still  love  and  never  lose 
again.    Good  bless  and  support  you  under  your  heavy  affliction. 

"Th.  Jefferson." 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  Philadelphia,  having  written  to  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  make  inquiry  of  him  concerning  the  injurious  imputations 
which  had  been  occasionally  thrown  out  against  Dr.  Franklin 
for  too  much  subserviency  to  the  French  court,  and  a  want  of 
zeal  in  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  and  other  rights  of  his 
country  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  Mr.  Jefferson  does  not  hesitate 
in  bearing  testimony  to  his  fidelity  and  integrity.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  diligent  researches  of  Mr.  Sparks  while  in  Europe, 
confirmed  Mr.  Jefferson's  evidence,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  put 
at  rest  for  ever  all  attempts  to  cast  a  shade  of  moral  obliquity 
on  one  whose  genius,  both  for  science  and  letters,  practical  wis- 
dom, and  active  services  in  the  revolution,  threw  more  lustre 
on  his  country  abroad  than  did  those  of  any  other  individual. 

"Dr.  Franklin,"  he  says,  "had  many  political  enemies,  as 
every  character  must,  which,  with  decision  enough  to  have 
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opinions,  has  energy  and  talents  to  give  them  effect.  These 
enemies  were  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts.  In 
the  former,  they  were  merely  of  the  proprietary  party.  In  the 
latter,  they  did  not  commence  until  the  revolution,  and  then 
sprung  chiefly  from  personal  animosities,  which,  spreading  by 
little  and  little,  became  at  length  of  some  extent."  He  considers 
Dr.  Lee  to  have  been  the  chief  source  of  the  calumnies  against 
him.  "As  to  the  charge  of  subservience  to  France,  besides  the 
evidence  of  his  friendly  colleagues,  [Mr.  Izard,  Mr.  Jay,  Silas 
Deane,  and  Mr.  Laurens,]  two  years  of  my  own  service  with 
him  at  Paris,  daily  visits,  and  the  most  friendly  and  confidential 
conversations,  convince  me  it  had  not  a  shadow  of  foundation. 
He  possessed  the  confidence  of  that  government  in  the  highest 
degree,  insomuch  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that  they  were  more 
under  his  influence  than  he  under  theirs.  The  fact  is,  that  his 
temper  was  so  amiable  and  conciliatory,  his  conduct  so  rational, 
never  urging  impossibilities,  or  even  things  unreasonably  incon- 
venient to  them;  in  short,  so  moderate  and  attentive  to  their 
difficulties,  as  well  as  our  own,  that  what  his  enemies  called 
subserviency,  I  saw  was  only  that  reasonable  disposition  which, 
sensible  that  advantages  are  not  all  to  be  on  one  side,  yielding 
what  is  just  and  liberal,  is  the  more  certain  of  obtaining  libe- 
rality and  justice.  Mutual  confidence  produces,  of  course,  mutual 
influence,  and  this  was  all  which  subsisted  between  Dr.  Frank- 
lin and  the  government  of  France." 

It  appears  from  a  letter  written  at  this  time  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
in  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  a  correspondent,  that  he  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  green  old  age.  He  lived  temperately,  chiefly 
on  vegetables,  using  animal  food  rather  as  a  condiment  than 
nourishment,  and  drinking  nothing  stronger  than  malt  liquor, 
cider,  and  French  wines.  That  he  used  no  spectacles  in  the 
day,  heard  pretty  well,  and  had  never  lost  a  tooth  from  age. 
That  his  habit  was  to  bathe  his  feet  every  morning  in  cold 
water,  to  which  he  ascribes  his  remarkable  exemption  from 
catarrhs.  That  he  walked  little,  but  rode  without  fatigue  six 
or  eight  miles  a  day,  and  sometimes  thirty  or  forty.  That  he 
had  been  "blessed  with  organs  of  digestion  which  accepted  and 
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concocted  without  ever  murmuring,  whatever  the  palate  choosed 
to  consign  to  them."  He  says  he  was  a  hard  student  until  he 
entered  on  the  business  of  life,  and  then  retired,  and  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  he  was  still  a  hard  student.  This  picture  of  him- 
self would  answer  with  very  small  exceptions  for  the  remaining 
seven  years  of  his  life. 

In  June  of  this  year  he  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Adams,  on  the  subject  of  the  North  Carolina  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

"Qui?icy,  22nd  of  June,  1819. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"May  I  enclose  you  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities,  and  one  of 
the  deepest  mysteries  that  ever  occurred  to  me;  it  is  in  the 
Essex  Register  of  June  the  5th,  1819.  It  is  entitled,  from  the 
Raleigh  Register,  'Declaration  of  Independence/  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  paper  should  have  been  concealed  from  me  to 
this  day.  Had  it  been  communicated  to  me  in  the  time  of  it,  I 
know, if  you  do  not  know,  thatit  would  have  been  printed  in  every 
whig  newspaper  upon  the  continent.  You  know  that  if  I  had 
possessed  it,  I  would  have  made  the  Hall  of  Congress  echo  and 
re-echo  with  it  fifteen  months  before  your  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. What  a  poor  ignorant,  malicious,  short-sighted,  cra- 
pulous mass,  is  Tom  Paine's  Common  Sense  in  comparison  with 
this  paper.  Had  I  known  it,  I  would  have  commented  upon  it 
from  the  day  you  entered  Congress  till  the  fourth  of  July,  1776. 

"The  genuine  sense  of  America  at  that  moment  was  never  so 
well  expressed  before  or  since.  Richard  Caswell,  William 
Hooper,  and  Joseph  Hughe?,  the  then  representatives  of  North 
Carolina  in  Congress,  you  know  as  well  as  I;  and  you  know  that 
the  unanimity  of  the  states  finally  depended  on  the  vote  of  Joseph 
Hewes,  and,  was  finally  determined  by  him;  and  yet  history  is 
to  ascribe  the  American  Revolution  to  Thomas  Paine.  Sat 
verbum  sapienti. 

"I  am,  dear  sir,  your  invariable  friend, 

"John  Adams. 

"President  Jefferson." 
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Mr.  Jefferson  questions  the  authenticity  of  the  paper  therein 
mentioned,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  following  extract  from 
his  reply  to  Mr.  Adams,  dated  the  9th  of  July,  1819. 

"But  what  has  attracted  my  peculiar  notice,  is  the  paper 
from  Mecklenburg  county,  North  Carolina,  published  in   the 
"Essex  Register,"  which  you  were  so  kind  to  enclose  in  your  last, 
of  June  the  22nd.     And  you  seem  to  think  it  genuine.     I  believe 
it  spurious.     I  deem  it  a  very  unjustifiable  quiz,  like  that  of  the 
volcano,  so  minutely  related  to  us  as  having  broken  out  in  North 
Carolina,  some  half  dozen  years  ago,  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  perhaps  in  that  very  counfy  of  Mecklenburg,  for  I  do  not 
remember  its  precise  locality.     If  this  paper  be  really  taken 
from  the  Raleigh  Register,  as  quoted,  I  wonder  it  should  have 
escaped  Ritchie,  who  culls  what  is  good  from  every  paper,  as 
the  bee  from  every  flower;  and  the  National  Intelligencer,  too, 
which  is  edited  by  a  North  Carolinian:  and  that  the  fire  should 
blaze  out  all  at  once  in  Essex,  one  thousand  miles  from  where 
the  spark  is  said  to  have  fallen.     But  if  really  taken  from  the 
RaleighRegister,who  is  the  narrator,  and  is  the  name  subscribed 
real,  or  is  it  as  fictitious  as  the  paper  itself?     It  appeals,  too,  to 
an  original  book,  which  is  burnt,  to  Mr.  Alexander,  who  is  dead, 
to  a  joint  letter  from  Caswell,  Hughes,  and  Hooper,  all  dead,  to 
a  copy  sent  to  the  dead  Caswell,  and  another  sent  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson, now  probably  dead,  whose  memory  did  not  recollect,  in 
the  history   he   has   written  of  North   Carolina,  this  gigantic 
step  of  its  county  of  Mecklenburg.     Horry,  too,  is  silent  in  his 
history  of  Marion,  whose  scene  of  action  was  the  county  bor- 
dering on  Mecklenburg.     Ramsay,  Marshall,  Jones,  Girardin, 
Wirt,    historians   of  the   adjacent   states,   all   silent.      When 
Mr.   Henry's  resolutions,  far  short  of  independence,  flew  like 
lightning  through  every  paper,  and  kindled  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  this  flaming  declaration  of  the  same  date,  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mecklenburg  county,  of  North  Carolina,  absolving 
it  from  the  British  allegiance,  and  abjuring  all  political  connex- 
ion with  that  nation,  although  sent  to  Congress,  too,  is  never 
heard  of.     It  is  not  known  even  a  twelvemonth  after,  when  a 
similar  proposition  is  first  made  in  that  body.     Armed  with  this 
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bold  example,  would  not  you  have  addressed  our  timid  brethren 
in  peals  of  thunder,  on  their  tardy  fears?  Would  not  every  ad- 
vocate of  independence  have  rung  the  glories  of  Mecklenburg 
county,  in  North  Carolina,  in  the  ears  of  their  doubting  Dickin- 
son and  others,  who  hung  so  heavily  on  us.  Yet  the  example 
of  independent  Mecklenburg  county,  in  North  Carolina,  was 
never  once  quoted.  The  paper  speaks,  too,  of  the  continued 
exertions  of  their  delegation,  (Caswell,  Hooper,  Hughes,)  'in  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  independence.'  Now,  you  remember  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  we  had  not  a  greater  tory  in  Congress  that  Hooper; 
that  Hughes  was  very  wavering,  sometimes  firm,  sometimes 
feeble,  according  as  the  day  was  clear  or  cloudy;  that  Caswell, 
indeed,  was  a  good  whig,  and  kept  these  gentlemen  to  the  notch, 
while  he  was  present;  but  that  he  left  us  soon,  and  their  line  of 
conduct  became  then  uncertain  until  Penn  came,  who  fixed 
Hughes,  and  the  vote  of  the  state.  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
suggesting  any  doubtfulness  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  No 
state  was  more  fixed  or  forward.  Nor  do  I  affirm,  positively, 
that  this  paper  is  a  fabrication,  because  the  proof  of  a  negative 
can  only  be  presumptive.  But  I  shall  believe  it  such  until  posi- 
tive and  solemn  proof  of  its  authenticity  shall  be  produced. 
And  if  the  name  of  M'Knitt  be  real,  and  not  a  part  of  the  fabri- 
cation, it  needs  a  vindication  by  the  production  of  such  proof. 
For  the  present,  I  must  be  an  unbeliever  in  the  apocryphal 
gospel." 

This  letter,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  reasoned  as  most  men  would 
have  done,  and  actually  did,  when  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years 
they  heard  for  the  first  time  of  an  event  which  would  have  likely 
to  have  been  generally  known,  and  which  once  known,  could 
not  be  forgotten,  has  drawn  upon  him  the  ire  and  animosity  of 
some  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  They  have  assailed  him  as  the 
conscious  defamer  of  that  state  and  its  patriots;  have  accused 
him  of  regarding  with  malignant  envy  this  Mecklenburg  decla- 
ration, because  it  rivalled  the  memorable  paper  drawn  by  him- 
self; and,  after  being  mean  enough  to  borrow  some  of  its 
choicest  phrases,  of  basely  questioning  its  authenticity  to  pre- 
vent the  discovery  of  his  own  plagiarism.     A  volume  has  even 
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been  written  by  a  North  Carolinian*  to  establish  these  several 
charges,  except  that  of  plagiarism,  on  which  it  is  prudently  silent. 
There  surely  never  was  a  more  needless  display  of  state  pride, 
if  it  is  not  party  virulence  assuming  the  cloak  of  patriotism;  and 
never  did  these  sentiments  suggest  a  more  preposterous  accusa- 
tion.    The  case  stands  simply  thus:     Mr.  Jefferson  hearing  of 
this  Mecklenburg  declaration  more  than  forty  years  after  it 
was  said  to  have  been  made,  doubts  its  authenticity,  for  reasons 
which  he  assigns  to  his  informant,  and  calls  for  further  evidence 
before  he  would  credit  it.     The  legislature  of  North  Carolina, 
deeming  the  matter  worthy  of  their  attention,  virtually  admit- 
ting the  reasonableness  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  scepticism,  diligently 
search  for  further  proofs,  and  bring  them  forward  in  support  of 
the  revolutionary  honours  of  their  state.     Supposing  then,  the 
genuineness  of  the  paper  to  be  entirely  established,  unless  he 
had  persisted  in  his  disbelief  after  the  exhibition  of  proofs, 
which  is  not  pretended,  or  it  could  be  shown  that  his  reasoning 
was  uncandid  or  illogical,  which  has  not  been  attempted,  with 
what  propriety  can  he  be  charged  with  defaming  even  the  pa- 
triots of  Mecklenburg,  much  less  the  state  of  North  Carolina? 
At  the  bar  of  reason,  those  who  appeal  to  the  evidence  subse- 
quently brought  to  light  to  prove  Mr.  Jefferson  a  wilful  defa- 
mer,  stand  self-convicted  of  the  very  offence  imputed  to  him. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism,  though  it  is  not  equally  absurd  and 
self-contradictory,  may  be  satisfactorily  repelled.  The  docu- 
ment whose  boasted  beauties  Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  accused 
with  appropriating  to  his  own  use,  is  in  these  words: 


THE  MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

(20th  of  May,  1775.) 
That  whosoever  directly  or  indirectly  abets,  or  in  any  way, 


a 


*  Mr.  Joseph  Seawell  Jones,  whose  defence  of  North  Carolina  from 
"the  aspersions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,"  by  its  tone  and  temper,  make  us  rate 
his  patriotism  higher  than  his  judgment  or  candour,  and  his  party  preju- 
dice higher  than  either.  A  portion  of  his  book  is,  however,  well  written, 
and  shows  that  he  has  done  injustice  to  himself  as  well  as  to  those  he 
seeks  to  vilify. 
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form,  or  manner,  countenances  the  unchartered  and  dangerous 
invasion  of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy 
to  this  country,  to  America,  and  to  the  inherent  and  undeniable 
rights  of  man. 

"That  we,  the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bands,  which  have  connected  us  with  the 
mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all  political  connexion, 
contract,  or  association  with  that  nation,  who  have  wantonly 
trampled  on  our  rights  and  liberties,  and  inhumanly  shed  the 
blood  of  American  patriots  at  Lexington. 

"That  we  do  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent people;  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self- 
governing  association,  under  the  control  of  no  power,  other  than 
that  of  our  God,  and  the  general  government  of  Congress;  to 
the  maintenance  of  which  independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to 
each  other,  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  most  sacred  honour. 

"That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of  no 
law  nor  legal  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  county,  we 
do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every 
of  our  former  laws;  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  or  authority  therein. 

"That  it  is  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  mili- 
tary officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  former 
command  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  the  regula- 
tions. And  that  every  member  present  of  this  delegation  shall 
henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the 
character  of  a  committee  man,  to  issue  process,  hear,  and  de- 
termine all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted 
laws;  and  to  preserve  peace,  union,  and  harmony  in  said  county, 
and  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and  fire 
of  freedom  throughout  America,  until  a  more  general  and 
organized  government  be  established  in  this  province. 

"Abraham  Alexander,  Chairman. 

"John  M'Knitt  Alexander,  Secretary" 
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The  only  passages  in  the  preceding  paper,  which  coincide 
with  that  drawn  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  are  to  be  found  in  the  second 
and  third  resolves;  and  we  will  readily  concede  that  the  coinci- 
dence here  is  such  that  we  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  the  result  of 
accident.  Every  one  must  he  persuaded,  at  least  all  who  have 
been  minute  observers  of  style,  that  one  of  these  papers  has 
borrowed  from  the  other,  for  they  are  identical,  not  in  one  in- 
stance, but  in  several,  and  not  in  single  words  only,  but  in 
phrases  composed  of  many,  as  in  the  following  expressions: 
"dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected'' — "absolve 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown" — "are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be" — "pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes, 
and  our  sacred  honour." 

When  it  is  considered  how  many  ways  each  of  these  phrases 
could  have  been  varied  to  express  the  same  idea,  and  how 
much  latitude  there  was  for  modifying  the  thought,  the  acci- 
dental agreement  of  two  minds  in  thought  and  expression  to  the 
extent  that  here  appears,  can  scarcely  be  conceived;  and  the 
improbability  is  increased  when  we  advert  to  the  fact  that  seve- 
ral of  the  phrases  are  somewhat  peculiar. 

Admitting,  then,  that  one  of  these  papers  has  borrowed  from 
the  other,  who  was  the  plagiary?  The  following  considerations 
repel  the  presumption  that  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson.  1.  Supposing 
him  capable  of  plagiarism,  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured, 
in  drafting  a  paper  which  every  one  w7ould  read,  to  borrow 
from  a  paper,  which  the  same  evidence  which  proves  its  exist- 
ence, states  that  it  was  sent  on  to  Congress  the  year  before.  He 
could  not  have  hoped  to  escape  detection,  if  by  no  others,  by 
the  members  from  North  Carolina,  and  certainly  by  the  people 
of  Mecklenburg.  2.  Though  he  had  thus  hazarded  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  writer,  or  been  regardless  of  it,  his  plagiarism  would 
have  been  discovered  at  the  time;  and  once  known,  would  never 
have  been  forgotten,  neither  of  which  is  pretended.  3.  But  that 
he  would  have  borrowed  the  language  of  another  document  is 
contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his  history  as  a  writer;  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  whose  thoughts  and  dic- 
tion are  more  entirely  their  own.     He  had  obtained  distinction 
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for  the  merit  of  his  compositions  before  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
old  Congress;  and  the  character  he  brought  with  him  he  ably- 
sustained  after  he  was  there.  Yet,  neither  in  his  Summary,  nor 
his  two  answers  to  Lord  North's  propositions,  nor  in  the  decla- 
ration of  the  cause  of  taking  up  arms,  do  we  find  that  he  bor- 
rowed of  any  one  but  himself.  These  papers  all  have  the  same 
characteristics  of  style,  as  to  structure  of  the  sentence,  turn  of 
expression,  and  occasional  novelty  and  felicity  of  diction,  and 
furnish  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had  neither  the 
necessity,  nor  inclination,  nor  practice  of  borrowing. 

But  conceding  for  a  moment  that  his  usual  aptness  and  copi- 
ousness of  phrase  failed  him,  and  that  he  was  disposed  to  look 
abroad  for  foreign  aid,  what  mind  of  discrimination  or  taste  can 
believe  that  he  would  have  resorted  to  this  paper,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  high  eulogy  of  Mr.  Adams,  must  be  pro- 
nounced defective  in  its  style,  and  more  striking  for  its  faults 
than  its  merits?  The  first  paragraph  is  in  these  words: — "That 
whosoever,  directly  or  indirectly,  abets  or  in  any  way,  form,  or 
manner,  countenances  the  unchartered  and  dangerous  invasion 
of  our  rights,  as  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  is  an  enemy  to  this 
county,  to  America,  and  to  the  inherent  and  unalienable  rights 
of  man."  This  sentence,  which,  by  the  way,  savours  more  of 
the  enactment  of  a  law  than  a  declaration  of  independence,  has 
all  the  ungraceful  tautology  which  characterizes  law  proceed- 
ings, without  any  of  the  precision.  The  phrase  "unchartered 
invasion"  and  an  invasion  claimed,  are  scarcely  intelligible, 
and  certainly  crude  and  indefensible. 

We  find  similar  defects  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  paragraphs, 
which  are  in  the  following  words: — 

"That  as  we  acknowledge  the  existence  and  control  of  no 
law  nor  legal  officer,  civil  or  military,  within  this  county,  we 
do  hereby  ordain  and  adopt  as  a  rule  of  life,  all,  each,  and  every 
of  our  former  laws;  wherein,  nevertheless,  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  never  can  be  considered  as  holding  rights,  privileges, 
immunities,  or  authority  therein." 

That  it  is  further  decreed,  that  all,  each,  and  every  military 
officer  in  this  county,  is  hereby  reinstated  in  his  former  com- 
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mand  and  authority,  he  acting  conformably  to  these  regula- 
tions. And  that  every  member  present  of  this  delegation  shall 
henceforth  be  a  civil  officer,  viz.  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in  the 
character  of  a  committee-man,  to  issue  process,  hear,  and  de- 
termine all  matters  of  controversy,  according  to  said  adopted 
laws;  and  to  preserve  peace,  union,  and  harmony  in  said  county; 
and  to  use  every  exertion  to  spread  the  love  of  country  and 
fire  of  freedom  throughout  America,  until  a  more  general  and 
organized  government  be  established  in  this  province." 

Can  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  any  other  individual, 
with  the  smallest  pretensions  to  good  taste,  would  have  borrowed 
from  a  paper  of  the  preceding  character?  If  nothing  else  had 
prevented  it,  his  objection  to  the  legal  phraseology  would  have 
been  insuperable.  The  inference  is  inevitable  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son did  not  borrow  from  this  Mecklenburg  paper.  But  as  the  evi- 
dence is  satisfactory  that  resolutions  of  this  character  were 
adopted  by  the  people  in  that  county  in  May,  1775,  they  could 
not  have  been  borrowed  from  his.  The  necessary  inference 
then  is,  that  the  two  paragraphs  in  which  the  coincidence  is 
found,  (and  it  is  only  in  two,)  have  been  subsequently  inter- 
polated, with  a  view  of  enhancing  the  merit  of  the  act,  and  of 
making  it  a  more  unequivocal  "declaration  of  independence." 
Such  seem  to  be  the  inferences  of  probability,  and  they  should 
be  deemed  conclusive,  unless  some  further  evidence  as  to  the 
two  suspicious  clauses  can  be  adduced. 

Let  us  see  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  probability  of  this 
supposition.  1.  The  purport  of  the  three  resolves  that  have 
been  quoted  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  language  of  Governor 
Martin,  and  to  warrant  the  statements  from  memory  of  the 
other  witnesses  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time.  2.  These  resolves 
have  a  close  resemblance,  all  showing  their  origin  from  a  com- 
mon parent,  and  he,  one  accustomed  to  the  quaint  and  tau- 
tologous  phraseology  of  the  law.  There  is  in  the  two  supposed 
interpolations  no  violation  of  grammar,  no  improper  use  of  a 
word,  and  no  oddity  of  phrase,  like  "unchartered  invasion."  3. 
It  seems  impossible,  that  if  they  had  all  been  drawn  at  once, 
the  second  and  third  had  not  preceded  that  which  now  stands 
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first.  We  can  more  easily  believe  that  so  singular  an  inversion 
of  natural  order  was  caused  by  the  wish  to  conceal  a  counter- 
feit interpolation  than  that  it  ever  could  have  suggested  itself 
to  any  mind  that  had  written  all  the  five  resolutions.  4.  The 
spurious  resolves  being  thrust  into  the  middle  of  those  that  were 
genuine  were  less  likely  to  be  remembered  by  the  witnesses, 
who,  recollecting  the  first  and  the  last  parts, would  feel  no  hesi- 
tation in  testifying  to  their  identity.  5.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
Governor  Martin,  in  speaking  of  these  proceedings,  would  not 
have  denounced  the  declaration  of  independence  in  terms,  in- 
stead of  stating  its  effects;  and  of  referring  in  his  specification, 
to  the  "rule  of  life,"  and  to  "regulations,"  mentioned  in 
the  last  paragraphs.  6.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  governor's  proclamation  notices  several  other  acts  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  on  which  he  bestows  the  character 
of  sedition  and  treason — as  the  proceedings  of  the  Wilmington 
committee — of  certain  individuals  in  Wilmington — an  address 
signed  by  William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hughes,  and  Richard  Cas- 
well— the  proceedings  of  the  Newbern  committee — the  pro- 
posed convention  at  Hillsborough,  besides  the  mention  of  several 
individuals  by  name,  as  well  as  the  Mecklenburg  committee; 
and  the  notice  of  this  is  shorter  than  any  other,  which  it  w7ould 
have  scarcelv  been,  if  it  had  so  far  transcended  the  others  in 
treason  and  disloyalty,  as  it  now  purports.  The  necessary  in- 
ference then  is,  that  the  second  and  third  paragraphs,  in  which 
alone  there  is  any  identity  of  expression  with  the  declaration 
of  independence,  have  been  since,  by  a  sort  of  patriotic  forgery, 
prompted  and  justified  by  the  same  motives  which  has  occasion- 
ed so  many  pious  frauds,  by  way  of  removing  all  doubt  that  this 
strong  act  of  resistance  was  not  of  a  temporary  character,  but 
meant  to  be  the  assertion  of  complete  independence. 

Without  doubt,  when  these  two  paragraphs  are  withdrawn, 
the  other  resolves  have  the  merit  of  great  boldness,  and  deserve 
the  character  given  to  them  by  Governor  Martin,  after  allowing 
for  his  disposition  to  exaggeration.  The  authors  seem  to  have 
been,  in  common  with  most  of  their  countrymen,  animated  with 
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a  proper  sense  of  British  oppression,  and  to  have  gone  a  step 
farther  than  the  rest.  Nothing  here  said  is  intended  to  detract 
from  the  merit  to  which  their  paper  is  fairly  entitled,  but  merely 
to  separate  it  from  what  there  is  a  moral  certainty  has  been 
subsequently  added,  in  some  of  the  manuscript  copies  of  it — 
the  only  form  in  which  it  for  a  long  time  remained. 

So  much  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  doubts  on  this 
Mecklenburg  declaration  of  independence.  His  remark  that 
"there  was  not  a  greater  tory  in  Congress"  than  Mr.  Hooper,  is 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  language  conveys  a  censure  which  is 
unmerited,  and  which  Mr.  Jefferson  certainlv  did  not  intend.  It 
is  clear  that  he  did  not  use  the  word  tory  here  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  only  as  expressing  too  protracted  an  attachment  to 
Great  Britain,  and  an  unwillingness  to  separate  from  her.  This 
was  the  case  with  some  of  the  best  men  and  purest  patriots  that 
America  could  boast,  and  some  for  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  felt  the 
liveliest  esteem  and  regard.  Indeed,  it  was  the  universal  senti- 
ment with  them  in  the  beginning  of  the  contest,-and  the  only 
difference  among  them  was,  that  some,  either  from  more  saga- 
cious views,  or  greater  boldness  and  energy,  laid  aside  all  hope 
of  reconciliation,  or  lost  all  wish  for  it  sooner  than  others.  The 
more  offensive  sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  to  desig- 
nate those  who  sided  with  Great  Britain  in  her  claim  of  taxing 
America,  could  not  have  been  meant  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  since  no 
one  could  have  been  chosen  to  Congress  with  such  sentiments; 
and  those  who  entertained  them  were  in  everv  state  a  small 
minority  of  the  people,  and  could  no  where  have  been  selected 
to  defend  the  injured  rights  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Jefferson  seems 
to  have  been  always  in  the  habit  of  using  the  word  "tory"  in 
the  latitude  here  supposed;  and,  applying  it  to  all  those  who 
denied  the  competence  of  the  people  to  self-government,  or 
showed  a  distrust  of  their  capacity  to  choose  fit  agents,  extend- 
ed it  to  the  federal  party  generally.  It  is  not  intended  here  to 
defend  this  indiscriminate  use  of  terms,  especially  when  from 
any  cause,  they  have  become  peculiarly  odious  to  the  people, 
but  the  distinction  of  whig  and  tory,  which  was  the  prevalent 
one  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  early  life,  to  designate  not  only  the  friends 
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and  enemies  of  the  revolution,  but  the  advocates  and  opponents 
of  prerogative  and  parliamentary  supremacy,  continued  to  be 
used  by  him  throughout  his  life  in  reference  to  political  parties 
in  America  as  well  as  England,  because,  in  fact,  he  believed 
the  difference  between  these  fundamental  principles  in  both 
countries  to  be  essentially  the  same.  In  the  sense  in  which  the 
word  was  used  in  1775  and  1776,  the  term  is  certainly  not  ap- 
plicable to  Mr.  Hooper,  who  appears  to  have  been  not  only  a 
sincere  whig,  but  enlightened  and  accomplished  far  beyond  most 
of  his  contemporaries;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  name 
should  have  been  used  in  a  way  calculated  to  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  his  surviving  friends,  some  of  whom  are  known  to  be 
persons  of  the  first  degree  of  merit  and  respectability.  It  is, 
however,  some  mitigation  of  the  blame,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
in  the  habit  of  using  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  many  now 
use  it  in  contradistinction  to  the  whigs,  and  that  he  so  used  it  in  a 
private  letter  to  a  friend,  with  whom  its  qualified  meaning  could 
not  be  mistaken.  Mr.  Hooper  was  merely  compared  with  the 
other  members,  with  relation  to  the  subject  of  independence, 
and  was  pronounced  as  much  a  tory  as  any  other  member, 
which  was  as  much  as  to  say  that  no  one  had  more  hesitation 
about  separating  from  Great  Britain. 

Assuming  it  as  undeniable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  used  the  word 
in  this  qualified  sense,  was  it  a  slander  or  was  it  the  truth? 
That  Mr.  Jefferson  believed  it  just  we  must  presume  from 
this  confident  appeal  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  he  would  hardly  have 
made  it  if  he  had  believed  that  Mr.  Adams  could  contradict 
it.  But  we  have,  fortunately,  other  evidence  of  Mr.  Hooper's 
opinions  on  a  separation,  at  a  meeting  of  the  provincial  Congress 
of  North  Carolina,  in  Hillsborough,  in  September,  1775,  nearly 
four  months  after  the  Mecklenburg  declaration. 

In  this  address  he  tells  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  "we  have 
been  told  that  independence  is  our  object;  that  we  seek  to  shake 
off  all  connexion  with  the  parent  state.  Cruel  suggestion!  Do 
not  all  our  professions,  all  our  actions  contradict  this."  He  further 
declares,  and  "invokes  that  Almighty  being  who  searches  the 
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recesses  of  the  human  heart,"  for  its  truth,  that  it  was  their  most 
earnest  wish  and  prayer  to  be  restored  to  the  state  they  were 
in  before  1763;  that,  if  they  have  in  any  instance  assumed 
powers  which  the  laws  invest  in  the  sovereign,  or  his  represen- 
tatives, "it  has  only  been  in  defence  of  their  persons,  properties, 
and  unalienable  rights;  declaring  that  as  soon  as  the  cause  of 
their  fears  was  removed,  they  would  with  joy  "return  those 
powers  to  their  regular  channels,  and  such  institutions  formed 
from  mere  necessity,"  should  end  with  that  necessity  which 
created  them." 

Supposing  this  paper  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Hooper, 
and  considering  the  solemnity  of  his  appeal  to  the  great  searcher 
of  hearts,  it  would  dishonour  Mr.  Hooper  to  doubt  it,  he  evident- 
ly was  not  then  prepared  to  desire  a  separation;  and  how  much 
longer  the  same  sentiments  of  submitting  to  any  grievances 
before  1763,  in  the  hope  that  Great  Britain  would,  at  some 
future  day,  voluntarily  remove  them,  does  not  positively  appear, 
but  we  may  fairly  presume  that  he  who  had  draughted  the  pre- 
ceding paper,  in  September,  1775,  five  months  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  was  disposed  to  concede  as  much  to  Great  Britain 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliation  as  any  other  member  of  that 
patriotic  body,  and  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Jefferson  meant  to  assert. 

The  Mecklenburg  committee  are  fairly  entitled  to  the  merit 
of  a  lively  sense  of  their  country's  wrongs,  and  of  extraordinary 
boldness  in  asserting  them;  but  the  idea  of  independence  being 
seriously  attempted,  even  by  a  single  state,  much  less  a  single 
county  in  a  single  state,  could  not  have  been  entertained  by  any 
rational  being.  The  county  then  contained  probably  less  than 
5000  souls,  and  1000  fighting  men,  including  the  disaffected;  for 
this  number  to  proclaim  itself  independent,  without  the  con- 
currence or  co-operation  of  the  other  counties  of  the  state,  was 
almost  as  extravagant  and  inconsistent  an  act  as  if  one  of 
the  militia  companies  had  taken  the  same  step;  and  Mecklen- 
burg being  then  a  frontier  county  of  the  state,  and  bordering 
on  the  mountainous  region,  the  act  was  far  less  bold  and  hazard- 
ous than  if  it  had  taken  place  in  the  middle  or  lower  part  of  the 
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state.  It  was  in  its  daring  indeed  very  much  the  same,  in  point 
of  boldness,  though  in  motives  and  purposes  very  different  from 
the  attempt  of  the  regulators  four  years  before,  who,  conceiving 
themselves  oppressed  by  heavy  taxes  and  illegal  fees,  were  de- 
termined to  make  resistance  by  force  of  arms,  without  accu- 
rately calculating  their  means  of  making  that  resistance  effec- 
tual. Nor  was  the  ease  with  which  that  popular  insurrection 
was  quelled  likely  to  have  much  effect  in  deterring  the  people 
of  Mecklenburg  from  their  purpose,  since  the  regulators  were 
not  overcome  by  king's  troops,  but  by  militia  composed  of  their 
own  countrymen;  whereas  now  the  militia  were  nearly  unani- 
mous in  resisting  British  authority;  and  they  were  further  for- 
tified, in  case  of  a  furture  reckoning,  by  the  plea  that  allegiance 
and  protection  were  reciprocal,  and  that  as  the  former  was 
withheld,  the  latter  ceased  to  be  obligatory. 

In  consequence  of  a  recent  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Richmond,  by  which  a  controlling  power 
was  asserted  to  be  in  that  court  over  the  courts  of  the  state,  in 
suits  brought  by  a  foreigner  against  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Marshall  was  arraigned  in  the  newspapers  by 
Judge  Roane,  under  the  signature  of  Hampden.  In  September, 
1819,  Mr.  Jefferson,  having  received  these  papers  from  Judge 
Roane,  expressed  his  entire  concurrence  in  the  doctrines  therein 
asserted.  Contrasting  this  department  of  the  government  with 
the  other  two,  he  says:  "After  twenty  years  confirmation  of  the 
federated  system  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  declared  through 
the  medium  of  elections,  we  find  the  judiciary  on  every  occasion 
still  driving  us  into  consolidation."  Adverting  to  the  opinion 
expressed  in  the  "Federalist,"  and  which  he  supposes  Judge 
Roane  to  have  adopted,  that  the  judiciary  is  the  last  resort  in 
relation  to  the  other  departments  of  the  government,  but  not  in 
relation  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  the  compact  under  which 
the  judiciary  is  derived,  he  says  that  "he  goes  yet  further — in 
denying  their  right  of  exclusively  interpreting  the  constitution; 
and  if  their  doctrine  be  sound,  the  constitution  is  a  complete 
felo  de  se:  or  intending  to  establish  three  departments,  co-ordi- 
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nate  and  independent,  that  they  might  check  and  balance  one 
another,  it  has  given,  according  to  this  opinion,  to  one  of  them 
alone,  the  right  to  prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  the 
others,  and  to  that  one  too  which  is  unelected  by  and  independent 
of  the  nation.'*     He  would  regard  the  constitution,  on  this  hv- 
pothesis,  as  "a  mere  thing  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  judiciary, 
which   they  may  twist  and  shape  into  any  form  they  please." 
"It  should  be  remembered,"  he  observes,  "that  whatever  power 
in  any  government  is  independent,  is  absolute  also;  in  theory 
only,  at  first,  while  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  up,  but  in  practice 
as  fast  as  that  relaxes."     "Independence  can  be  trusted  no 
where  but  with  the  people  in  mass.     They  are  inherentlv  in- 
dependent of  all  but  moral  law."     He  illustrates  the  separate 
independence  of  each  department,  by  examples  of  what  took 
place   during  his  own   administration.      Thus   the  legislature 
passed  the  sedition  law,  and  the  judiciary  gave  its  sanction  to 
prosecutions  under  it;  but  when  he  exercised  the  executive  power 
he  refused  to  carry  the  judgments  of  the  court  into  execution, 
and  pardoned  the  persons  convicted.     In  the  case  of  Marbury 
and  Madison,  in  which  commissions  executed  by  his  predecessor 
were  not  delivered  by  him,  and  the  right  of  the  courts  to  issue 
a  mandamus  to  the  president  was  denied  and  resisted.    So  when 
the  British  treaty  of  1806  arrived,  as  it  contained  no  provision 
on  the  impressment  of  seamen,  he  determined  not  to  ratify  it. 
So  the  judges  decided  that  Duane,  an  ajitenatus,  was  not  a  citi- 
zen; while  the  House  of  Representatives  decided  that  Smith,  of 
Carolina,  in  similar  circumstances,  was.     Mr.  Jefferson  refused 
his  consent,  however,  that  his  opinion  on  these  points  should  be 
made  public,  as  Judge  Roane  had  requested. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  he 
expressed  the  most  serious  apprehensions  for  the  consequences 
of  the  Missouri  question,  which  had  been  introduced  at  the  close 
of  the  preceding  session,  and  which  it  was  known  would  be  re- 
newed at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  "The  banks,"  he  says, 
"bankrupt  law,  manufactures,  and  Spanish  treaty,  are  nothing. 
These  are  occurrences  which,  like  waves  in  a  storm,  will  pass 
under  the  ship;  but  the  Missouri  question  is  a  breaker  on  which 
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we  lose  the  Missouri  country  by  revolt,  and  what  more,  God 
only  knows.  From  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  to  the  treaty  of 
Paris  we  never  had  so  ominous  a  question."  A  few  months  after- 
wards he  writes  on  the  same  subject  to  Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine, 
who  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  his  constituents,  in  which 
he  assigned  his  reasons  for  having  voted  for  the  unrestricted  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  Mr.  Jefferson  said  that  this 
question  had,  like  a  tire  bell  in  the  night,  awakened  and  filled 
him  with  terror.  "He  considered  it  at  once  as  the  knell  of  the 
Union."  He  feared  it  was  only  "suspended,  not  settled."  "On 
the  subject  of  slaves,"  he  remarks,  "there  is  not  a  man  on  earth 
who  would  sacrifice  more  than  I  would  to  relieve  us  from  this 
heavy  reproach,  in  any  practicable  way.  The  cession  of  that 
kind  of  property,  for  so  it  is  misnamed,  is  a  bagatelle,  which 
would  not  cost  me  a  second  thought,  if  in  that  way  a  general 
emancipation  and  expatriation  could  be  effected:  and  gradually, 
with  due  sacrifices,  I  think  it  might  be.  But  as  it  is,  we  have 
the  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  we  can  neither  hold  him  nor  safely 
let  him  go.  Justice  is  in  one  scale,  and  self-preservation  in  the 
other."  He  urges  that  diffusion  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number,  but  would  make  them  individually  hap- 
pier, and  facilitate  their  emancipation.  He  deeply  regrets  that 
he  must  now  die  in  the  belief  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  generation 
of  1776  is  to  be  thrown  away,  and  that  their  descendants  should, 
from  not  justly  appreciating  the  Union,  commit  this  act  of  sui- 
cide on  themselves,  and  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  not  singular  in  these  gloomy  forebodings. 
They  were  felt  by  many  in  and  out  of  Congress.  It  was  then  for 
the  first  time  discovered,  or  at  least  brought  distinctly  to  notice, 
that  on  this  one  subject  there  was  a  difference  of  thinking  and 
of  strong  feeling,  in  which  the  advocates  of  the  different  sides 
were  not,  as  on  all  other  interesting  questions,  intermingled 
throughout  the  Union,  but  were  separated  by  a  geographical 
line,  which  divided  the  states  into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  It 
was  one  too,  which,  judging  by  the  zeal  it  had  called  forth  in 
the  first  steps  of  its  progress,  was  more  likely  to  enkindle  the 
passions  than  any  ever  before  presented  to  the  American  public. 
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Fortunately,  however,  good  sense  and  patriotism  finally  prevail- 
ed. The  genius  of  discord  was  once  more  subdued  by  their  be- 
nign influence;  and  this  question,  and  the  agitating  fears  it 
produced  for  the  permanency  of  the  Union,  were  soon  forgotten, 
or  remembered  only  as  the  scenes  of  a  troubled  dream. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  August,  on  miscellaneous  sub- 
jects, he  thus  formally  defends  the  introduction  of  new  words: 

"But  if  dictionaries  are  to  be  the  arbiters  of  language,  in 
which  of  them  shall  we  find  neologism?  No  matter.  It  is  a  good 
word,  well  sounding,  obvious,  and  expresses  an  idea  which 
would  otherwise  require  circumlocution.  The  reviewer  was 
justifiable,  therefore,  in  using  it;  although  he  noted  at  the  same 
time  as  unauthoritative,  centrality,  grade,  sparse,  all  of  which 
have  been  long  used  in  common  speech  and  writing.  I  am  a 
friend  to  neology.  It  is  the  only  way  to  give  to  a  language  co- 
piousness and  euphony.  Without  it  we  should  still  be  held  to 
the  vocabulary  of  Alfred  or  of  Ulphilas;  and  held  to  their  state 
of  science  also:  for  I  am  sure  they  had  no  words,  which  could 
have  conveyed  the  ideas  of  oxygen,  cotylidons,  zoophytes,  mag- 
netism, electricity,  hyaline,  and  thousands  of  others  expressing 
ideas  not  then  existing,  nor  of  possible  communication  in  the 
state  of  their  language." 

He  says  it  should  be  the  law  of  every  language,  like  the 
Greek,  that  whenever  it  has  adopted  a  new  word,  as  "a  root,"  all 
its  branches,  in  every  part  of  speech,  should  be  legitimated,  by 
giving  them  their  appropriate  terminations.  "Thus,  having  adopt- 
ed the  adjective  fraternal,  it  is  a  root  which  should  legitimate 
fraternal,  fraternation,  fraternization, fratemism,  to  fraternate, fra- 
ternize, fraternally.  And  give  the  word  neologism  to  our  lan- 
guage, as  a  root,  and  it  should  give  as  its  fellow  substantives, 
neology,  neologist,  neologization;  its  adjectives,  jieologous,  neologi- 
cal,  neologistical;  its  verb,  neologize;  and  adverb,  neologically. 
Dictionaries  are  but  the  depositories  of  words  already  legiti- 
mated by  usage.  Society  is  the  work-shop  in  which  new  ones 
are  elaborated.  When  an  individual  uses  a  new  word,  if  ill- 
formed,  it  is  rejected  in  society,  if  well  formed,  adopted,  and 
after  due  time,  laid  up  in  the  depository  of  dictionaries.     And 
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if,  in  this  process  of  sound  neologization,  our  trans-Atlantic  bre- 
thren shall  not  choose  to  accompany  us,  we  may  furnish,  after 
the  Ionians,  a  second  example  of  a  colonial  dialect  improving 
in  its  primitive." 

This  defence  of  neologisms  is  ingenious,  and  in  part  well 
founded,  so  far  as,  in  the  progress  of  discovery  and  improvement, 
new  objects  call  for  new  names,  but  in  all  other  cases,  innova- 
tions in  language  seem  to  deserve  toleration  rather  than  encour- 
agement.    Language  at  best  is  sufficiently  prone  to  change, 
partly  from  the  ever  changing  characters  of  human  concerns 
and  modes  of  thinking,  and  partly  from  an  unceasing  desire  of 
novelty,  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  attention  and  of  acquiring 
the  praise  of  originality;  and  these  tendencies  would  be  yet 
greater,  but   for   the   salutary   prejudice  against   innovation. 
Without  this  check,  the  writers  of  one  age  would  be  unintelli- 
gible to  the  mass  of  readers  in  another,  the  beauties  of  that 
numerous  class  of  works  whose  excellence  is  in  their  language, 
would  be  annihilated  to  posterity,  and  that  production  of  genius 
which  delighted  its  contemporaries,  would,  to  after  ages,  be 
obscure,    uncouth,    and   obsolete.      Shakspeare,   and    Milton, 
and  Pope,  and  Byron  would  thus  be  shorn  of  some  of  their 
brightest  beams,  and  appear  to  us  through  the  mist  of  an  anti- 
quated dialect,  if  they  were  not  consigned  to  neglect.     In  a 
word,  the  sources  of  innovation  are  so  copious,  from  our  fatigue 
of  sameness  and  a  perpetual  thirst  for  novelty,  as  to  need  all 
the  checks  we  can  find. 

In  this  same  letter  he  enters  on  the  unfathomable  subject  of 
matter  and  spirit,  in  consequence  of  these  subjects  having  been 
treated  of  by  his  correspondent  in  a  recent  letter.  He  professes 
himself  a  materialist,  and  considers  immaterialism  as  masked 
atheism.  His  views  are  not  likely  to  shake  the  faith  of  those 
who  either  believe  that  there  are  two  separate  existences,  mind 
and  matter,  and  that  we  have  as  good  evidence  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other,  or  even  of  those  who  maintain  that  we  have  no 
proof  of  but  one  principle,  which  is  mind;  as  his  argument  every 
where  assumes  that  our  senses,  that  is  our  minds,  furnish  satis- 
factory proofs  of  the  existence  of  matter,  without  furnishing  any 
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of  their  own.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  question  has  re- 
ceived no  additional  light  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  that  he  seems 
not  to  have  been  thoroughly  aware  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
the  question,  or  rather  of  the  improbability  of  reaching  any 
certain  or  inevitable  conclusion  concerning  it;  as  it  lies  beyond 
the  first  foundations  of  human  knowledge,  and  there  can  be  no 
reasoning  on  it,  in  support  of  either  side,  which  docs  not  assume 
the  very  point  in  dispute.  That  ready  sagacity  which  saw 
truth  in  the  most  complicated  concerns  of  life,  and  in  those 
which  were  most  remote  from  ordinary  apprehension;  and  that 
firmness  which  fearlessly  expressed  what  it  confidently  believed, 
were  out  of  place  here,  where  sagacity  is  left  to  wander  in 
random  conjecture,  and  decision  of  mind  can  produce  nothing 
better  than  dogmatism.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  his  opinion 
is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  Locke  and  Dugald  Stewart, 
but  in  this  he  was  clearly  mistaken,  as  they  both  expressly 
recognise  mind  as  distinct  from  matter,  and  think  the  evidence 
of  the  former  at  least  as  strong  as  that  of  the  latter.  He  is  not, 
however,  the  first  who  has  mistaken  Locke's  opinions  on  this 
subject,  by  way  of  inference  from  his  argument  that  we  have 
no  innate  ideas,  but  that  the  mind  is  first  put  into  activity  by 
sensation;  without  adverting  to  the  fact  that  this  inference  of 
the  materiality  of  mind  is  precluded  by  his  positive  assertion  of 
a  contrary  opinion. 
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The  University  of  Virginia.  Massachusetts  Constitution.  Political 
views  of  Spanish  America.  His  applications  to  the  legislature  in 
behalf  of  the  University.  Letters  to  Mr.  Nicholas.  Resolutions  of 
Kentucky.  Nullification.  His  fears  of  the  Judiciary — Examined. 
Letter  to  Mr.  Morse — against  extensive  voluntary  associations.  Ar- 
guments considered.  His  extensive  correspondence.  Letter  to  Mr. 
Barry  on  the  judiciary  power.  To  Mr.  Adams—  On  the  navy  of  the 
United  States.  Dry  docks.  Letter  to  Mr.  Adams.  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena.  Natural  Theology.  Letter  to  President  Monroe.  On  the 
Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States. 

1819—1823. 

From  the  spring  of  the  year  1819,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  closely 
andpersonally  engaged  in  superintending  the  buildings  of  the  new 
university  until  they  were  finished.  On  him  had  devolved  the 
duty  of  procuring  the  different  workmen  required,  bricklayers, 
plasterers,  carpenters,  and  stone-cutters,  most  of  whom  were 
procured  from  Philadelphia.  He  not  only  formed  the  general 
plan  of  the  buildings,  but  draughts  of  every  subordinate  part 
were  made  by  him;  and  he  superintended  the  execution  by 
almost  daily  visits  to  the  workmen;  though  the  ride  from  Monti- 
cello  to  the  university  and  back  is  at  least  ten  miles,  over  a 
rough  and  mountainous  road.  Next  to  seeing  the  work  advan- 
cing to  its  completion,  his  greatest  pleasure  consisted  in  show- 
ing the  edifice  to  such  respectable  strangers  as  visited  it. 

This  plan  has  indeed  been  the  subject  of  frequent  criticism;  yet 
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it  is  probable  that  any  other  plan  which  could  have  been  devised 
would  have  incurred  as  much  censure,  since  architecture  is  a 
branch  of  art  in  which  all — docti  indoctique — think  themselves 
equally  competent  to  judge.  It  is  certainly  remarkably  showy  to 
the  eye,  and  the  view  of  its  exterior  is  always  very  imposing  to 
him  who  beholds  it  for  the  first  time.  Though  expensive  for  the 
accommodation  it  affords,  in  consequence  of  its  spreading  over 
so  large  a  surface,  it  is  on  that  account  more  favourable  to 
order  and  quiet  than  if  the  students  had  been  congregated  into 
one  or  two  large  buildings.  It  is  also  more  secure  from  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  by  reason  of  the  ease  with  which  every  part  can  be 
approached,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fire  engine,  and 
because  but  a  small  part  can  be  consumed  at  one  time. 

Though  every  essential  part  of  the  establishment  required 
the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Visiters,  yet  on  almost  all  occasions 
they  yielded  to  his  views,  partly  from  the  unaffected  deference 
which  most  of  the  board  had  for  his  judgment  and  experience, 
and  partly  for  the  reason  often  urged  by  Mr.  Madison,  that  as 
the  scheme  was  originally  Mr.  Jefferson's,  and  the  chief  responsi- 
bility for  its  success  or  failure  would  fall  on  him,  it  was  but  fair 
to  let  him  execute  it  in  his  own  way. 

There  was  no  employment  whatever  in  which  he  could  have 
found  such  agreeable  occupation,  as  in  thus  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  long  cherished  schemes  of  his  patriotism  in  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  at  the  same 
time  gratifying  his  taste,  or  rather  his  passion  for  architecture; 
especially  for  Grecian  architecture.  The  pavilions  provided  for 
the  professors  were  each  adorned  with  a  portico,  where  he  ex- 
hibited to  his  admiring  countrymen  models  of  all  the  orders, 
rigidly  copied  to  the  smallest  minutiae;  and  to  furnish  these 
models,  probably  more  money  was  spent  in  the  ornamental  parts 
of  the  edifice  than  in  those  which  were  indispensable. 

According  to  ordinary  experience  in  building,  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies and  occasional  enlargements  of  the  original  plan 
swelled  the  cost  of  this  establishment  greatly  beyond  the  first 
estimates,  and  certain  menagemens  were  necessary  with  the  le- 
gislature, (always  sufficiently  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  money,) 
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not  only  to  reconcile  them  to  the  past  expenditure,  but  to  obtain 
from  them  further  appropriations.  His  knowledge  of  the 
springs  of  human  action,  and  his  address  in  putting  it  into  ope- 
ration, were  never  more  conspicuous;  and  as  he  sometimes  met 
with  checks  and  disappointments,  his  efforts  had  been  unavail- 
ing if  his  patience  and  perseverance  had  not  been  equal  to  his 
consummate  skill. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  1820,  he  informed  his 
correspondent  in  that  body  that  the  cost  of  the  establishment 
when  completed  would  not  exceed  162,000  dollars,  and  he 
makes  strong  appeals  to  the  pride  as  well  as  the  patriotism  of 
the  members,  to  add  to  their  former  contributions. 

They  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  of  the  legislature  this 
session,  a  loan  of  60,000  dollars,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  annuity 
of  15,000  dollars,  appropriated  from  the  literary  fund,  and  in 
the  following  year  60,000  dollars  more. 

In  speaking  of  Spanish  America  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  January, 
1821,  he  thus  renews  his  former  unfavourable  presages.  "I 
feared  from  the  beginning  that  these  people  were  not  sufficiently 
enlightened  for  self-government;  and  that,  after  wading  through 
blood  and  slaughter,  they  would  end  in  military  tyrannies,  more 
or  less  numerous.  Yet,  as  they  wished  to  try  the  experiment, 
I  wished  them  success  in  it;  they  have  now  tried  it,  and  will 
probably  find  that  their  safest  road  will  be  an  accommodation 
with  the  mother  country,  which  shall  hold  them  together  by 
the  single  link  of  the  same  chief  magistrate,  leaving  to  him 
power  enough  to  keep  them  in  peace  with  one  another,  and  to 
themselves  the  essential  power  of  self-government  and  self- 
improvement,  until  they  shall  be  sufficiently  trained  by  edu- 
cation and  habits  of  freedom,  to  walk  safely  by  themselves. 
Representative  government,  native  functionaries,  a  qualified 
negative  on  their  laws,  with  a  previous  security,  by  compact, 
for  freedom  of  commerce,  freedom  of  the  press,  habeas  corpus, 
and  trial  by  jury,  would  make  a  good  beginning.  This  last 
would  be  the  school  in  which  their  people  might  begin  to 
learn  the  exercise  of  civic  duties  as  well  as  rights.  For  free- 
dom of  religion  they  are  not  yet  prepared.   The  scales  of  bigot- 
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ry  have  not  sufficiently  fallen  from  their  eyes,  to  accept  it  for 
themselves  individually,  much  less  to  trust  others  with  it.  But 
that  will  come  in  time,  as  well  as  a  general  ripeness  to  break 
from  the  parent  stem.,' 

If  the  strong  and  irreconcileable  hatred  of  Spanish  America 
to  the  European  Spaniard,  which  had  taken  place  long  before 
this,  had  not  rendered  Mr.  Jefferson's  scheme  impracticable, 
their  history  thus  far  seems  to  show  that  it  would  have  been  a 
wiser  course  than  a  complete  and  sudden  independence,  for 
which  they  were  not  prepared.  The  difficulties,  however,  in 
this  state  of  qualified  dependence  would  not  have  been  light. 
Collisions  would  very  probably  soon  have  arisen  between  the 
colonists  and  Spain,  each  jealous  that  the  other  was  seeking  to 
pass  the  prescribed  limits  to  its  power,  and  but  too  probably 
with  good  reason,  until  complete  separation  was  effected.  But 
there  would  have  been  this  advantage  gained,  they  would  have 
been  united  among  themselves  in  their  contests  with  the  mother 
country,  and  in  the  common  struggle  they  would  have  insensi- 
bly acquired  much  of  the  habits  and  the  institutions  requisite 
for  self-government.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  revolution  of  the 
United  States,  one  cannot  say  what  party  contests  and  civil  com- 
motions might  have  arisen  in  some  of  them,  had  the  struggle 
been  a  short  one,  and  less  arduous;  and,  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
had  the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain  been  more  liberal, 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  the  present  federal  constitution  had 
not  been  formed.  Never  was  there  a  nation  that  so  profited  by 
the  uses  of  adversity  as  the  American  people.* 

*It  is  most  remarkable,  and  it  teaches  a  salutary  lesson  to  both  nations, 
that  the  active  hostility  of  Great  Britain  has  ever  proved  eventually  ad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States;  and  on  every  occasion  where  her  en- 
mity to  her  transatlantic  brethren  has  been  conspicuous,  it  has  mainly 
contributed  to  confer  on  them  some  great  national  benefit.  1.  To  her  re- 
ligious persecutions  America  owed  some  of  her  most  prosperous  settle- 
ments. 2.  To  her  attempt  to  collect  revenue  from  them,  after  enjoying 
the  monopoly  of  their  trade,  they  owed  their  independence.  3.  Her  com- 
mercial jealousy  and  restrictions,  her  withholding  their  forts,  led  to  the 
formation  and  the  adoption  of  the  federal  government.  5.  Her  depreda- 
tions on  American  commerce,  and  her  countenance  of  the  Algerines, 
Vol.  II.— 55  I 
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In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
N.  Nicholas  of  Kentucky,  making  inquiry  whether  he  was  the 
author  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  that  state,  concerning  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws,  and  offered  by  his  father,  Mr.  George 
Nicholas,  to  which  Mr.  Jefferson  answers  that  he  could  have 
wished  the  subject  to  have  remained,  as  hitherto,  without  in- 
quiry; but,  as  Mr.  Nicholas  had  a  right  to  an  answer,  he  would 
give  one  "as  exactly  as  the  great  lapse  of  time  and  a  waning 
memory  would  enable  him." 

As  these  resolutions  were  the  first  which  broached  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  as  they  have  been  known  to  have 
proceeded  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  his  authority  has  been  relied 
on  in  support  of  that  doctrine  by  its  advocates,  his  history  of 
these  resolutions  may  throw  some  light  on  the  still  contested 
question,  as  to  the  real  views  and  motives  which  prompted 
them.     In  his  answer,  dated  December  11,  1821,  he  says: 

"At  the  time  when  the  republicans  of  our  country  were  so 
much  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  federal  ascendancy  in 
Congress,  in  the  executive  and  judiciary  departments,  it  became 
a   matter  of  serious  consideration  how  head  could  be  made 
against  the  enterprises  on  the  constitution.     The  leading  re- 
publicans in  Congress  found  themselves  of  no  use  there,  brow- 
beaten as  they  were,  by  a  bold  and  overwhelming  majority. 
They  concluded  to  retire  from  that  field,  take  a  stand  in  the 
state  legislatures,  and  endeavour  there  to  arrest  their  progress. 
The  alien  and  sedition  laws  furnished  the  particular  occasion. 
The  sympathy  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky  was  more  cor- 
dial, and  more  intimately  confidential  than  between  any  other 
two  states  of  republican  policy.     Mr.  Madison  came  into  the 
Virginia  legislature.     I  was  then  in  the  vice-presidency,  and 
could  not  leave  my  station.     But  your  father,  Colonel  W.  C. 

made  the  American  navy.  6.  Her  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  and  im- 
pressment of  American  citizens  gave  to  that  navy  a  discipline,  and  a  spirit 
of  emulation  and  resentment  which  were  essential  to  its  success.  7.  Her 
exclusion  of  our  grain  and  other  restrictions  established  our  manufac- 
tures. 8.  And  lastly,  the  criticisms  of  her  writers  have  stimulated  our 
literary  men,  and  are  likely  to  improve  both  our  literature  and  manners. 
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Nicholas,  and  myself  happening  to  be  together,  the  engaging 
the  co-operation  of  Kentucky  in  an  energetic  protestation 
against  the  constitutionality  of  those  laws,  became  a  subject  of 
consultation.  Those  gentlemen  pressed  me  strongly  to  sketch 
resolutions  for  that  purpose,  your  father  undertaking  to  intro- 
duce them  to  that  legislature,  with  a  solemn  assurance,  which  I 
strictly  required,  that  it  should  not  be  known  from  what  quarter 
they  came.  I  drew  and  delivered  them  to  him,  and  in  keeping 
their  original  secret,  he  fulfilled  his  pledge  of  honour."  He 
supposes  that  the  imputations  in  the  newspapers  that  he  was 
the  author,  had  proceeded  from  some  unguarded  intimations  of 
Colonel  Wilson  C.  Nicholas.  He  afterwards  adds:  "The  only 
fact  in  this  statement,  on  which  my  memorv  is  not  distinct,  is 
the  time  and  occasion  of  the  consultation  with  your  father  and 
Colonel  Nicholas.  It  took  place  here,  [Monticello]  I  know;  but 
whether  any  other  person  was  present,  or  communicated  with, 
is  my  doubt.  I  think  that  Mr.  Madison  was  either  with  us,  or 
consulted,  but  my  memory  is  uncertain  as  to  minute  details." 

Whatever  might  have  been  Mr.  Jefferson's  deliberate  opinion 
about  the  power  of  the  state  legislatures  to  resist  an  act  of 
Congress,  which  they  believed  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  con- 
stitution, after  he  engaged  in  the  investigation,  it  seems  clear 
from  the  preceding  account,  that  they  contemplated  nothing 
more  at  first  than  a  course  which  all  would  now  pronounce 
legitimate,  that  is,  to  take  a  stand  in  the  state  legislatures,  and 
there  endeavour  to  arrest  the  enterprises  against  the  constitu- 
tion. This  was  their  purpose,  and  the  alien  and  sedition  laws 
furnished  the  desired  occasion.  Their  means  then  contemplat- 
ed, were  not  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union,  or  an  amendment 
of  the  obnoxious  laws,  but  "an  energetic  protestation  against 
their  constitutionality."  How  it  happened  that  the  term  "nul- 
lification/' which,  though  contained  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  first  draft, 
was  omitted  in  the  first  resolutions  of  Kentucky  in  1798,  but 
inserted  in  those  of  the  succeeding  year,  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Jerferson's  cor- 
respondence shed  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  lead  us  to  the 
inference  that  after  having  drawn  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  he 
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had,  on  more  deliberate  reflection,  disapproved  of  the  principle 
asserted  in  them. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1799,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Madison; 
"I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  the  draught  of  the  Kentucky  resolves. 
I  think  we  should  distinctly  affirm  all  the  important  principles 
they  contain,  so  as  to  hold  to  that  ground  in  future,  and  leave 
the  matter  in  that  train  as  that  we  may  not  be  committed  abso- 
lutely to  push  the  matter  to  extremities,  and  yet  may  be  free  to  push 
it  as  far  as  events  will  render  prudent." 

Twelve  days  afterwards  he  wrote  the  following  note  to 
Colonel  Wilson  C.  Nicholas:  '"The  more  I  have  reflected  on  the 
phrase  in  the  paper  you  shewed  me,  the  more  strongly  I  think 
it  should  be  altered.  Suppose  you  were,  instead  of  the  invita- 
tion to  co-operate  the  annulment  of  the  acts,  to  make  it  an  invita- 
tion to  concur  with  the  commonwealth  in  declaring,  as  it  does  hereby 
declare  the  said  acts  are  and  were  ab  initio  null,  void,  and  of  no 
force  and  effect.     I  should  like  it  better." 

Mr.  Jefferson  thus  concludes  his  letter:  "I  fear,  dear  sir,  we 
are  now  in  such  another  crisis,  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  judiciary  branch  is  alone  and  single  handed  in  the  present 
assaults  on  the  constitution.  But  its  assaults  are  more  sure  and 
deadly,  as  from  an  agent  seemingly  passive  and  unassuming. 
May  you  and  your  cotemporaries  meet  them  with  the  same 
determination  and  effect  as  your  father  and  his*  did  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  and  preserve  inviolate  a  constitution  which, 
cherished  in  all  its  chastity  and  purity,  will  prove  in  the  end 
a  blessing  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  should  have 
persevered  so  long  in  the  opinion  that  the  constitution  was  in 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the  judiciary;  the  branch  of  all 
others  which,  supposing  its  powers  of  perversion  to  be  so  great, 
seems  to  have  the  greatest  interest  in  its  preservation.     If  the 

*  This  letter  is  a  further  proof  of  those  lapses  of  memory  of  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  in  his  last  years  furnished  so  many  examples,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  far  more  remarkable  if  he  had  not  exhibited.  The  fa- 
ther of  George  Nicholas  died  many  years  before  the  formation  of  the 
new  constitution. 
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executive  seek  to  alter  or  undermine  the  constitution,  it  will  be 
by  extending  its  power  to  objects  now  interdicted,  or  by  pro- 
longing the  term  of  its  own  existence.  If  the  legislature  have 
the  same  purpose,  it  will  endeavour  to  attain  it  by  a  similar 
extension  of  its  functions  and  sphere  of  action.  But  the  judges, 
from  the  character  of  their  office,  as  well  as  their  greater  har- 
mony, must,  upon  every  motive  of  self-interest,  be  disposed  to 
check  innovation,  and  to  keep  the  constitution  unchanged. 
They  must  know  that  in  any  revolution,  or  even  radical  change 
in  the  frame  of  civil  government,  many  public  functionaries  will 
be  pushed  from  their  places,  and  none  so  likely  as  those  who 
can  neither  originate  the  laws  or  rules  of  action,  nor  choose 
agents  for  their  execution.  These  two  great  sources  of  influence 
over  men's  wills  and  acts,  which  constitute  the  political  power 
of  a  state,  is  divided  between  the  legislature  and  the  executive; 
and  the  judiciary  has  as  little  share  in  the  contest,  and  as  little 
agency  in  determining  the  portion  to  be  allotted  to  each,  as  the 
trumpeter  in  an  army  has  in  directing  its  movements,  or  in 
meting  out  to  it  the  honours  and  rewards  of  victory.  The 
judiciary  can  indeed  do  much  occasionally  as  an  auxiliary  to 
the  other  branches,  but  it  can  do  nothing  for  itself.  Power  sup- 
poses the  exercise  of  discretion  in  granting  or  withholding 
favours,  but  the  judge  being  governed  by  settled  rules,  is  pre- 
cluded from  any  such  discretionary  exercise  of  his  authority: 
and  if  he  does  assume  it,  it  must  be  either  secretly  or  by  an 
open  abuse  of  power.  In  the  first  case,  the  act,  as  to  exciting 
fear  or  favour,  is  essentially  the  same  as  if  it  had  not  existed; 
and  in  the  last,  besides  the  risk  of  impeachment,  a  judge  would 
lose  far  more  influence  than  he  could  gain.  But  the  legislature 
has  the  legitimate  power  of  voting  or  refusing  millions,  and  the 
executive  of  distributing  it  among  this  set  of  men  or  that,  either 
arbitrarily,  or  within  limits  to  its  discretion  by  which  its  power 
is  not  sensibly  abridged. 

Nor  has  the  judiciary  the  same  means  of  acting  on  public 
opinion  as  the  other  departments;  nor  even  as  much  as  the 
press  or  the  pulpit.  But  whenever  any  measure  or  institution 
becomes  on  any  account  odious  or  objectionable — when  it  stands 
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in  the  way  of  some  favourite  scheme,  or  when  those  who  man- 
age its  concerns  are  objects  of  hostility,  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  it  is  commonly  assailed  is  by  representing  it  as  exercising 
powers  injurious  to  the  public  interests,  contrary  to  the  consti- 
tution, and  dangerous  to  civil  liberty.  It  is  well  known  with 
what  sensibility  the  ears  of  the  American  people  receive  these 
accusations,  and  .how  easily  men  are  misled  in  their  judgments 
when  once  warmed  in  their  feelings.  This  course  has  been 
repeatedly  pursued  towards  the  judiciary  department;  towards 
the  federal  government  and  its  constitution;  towards  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  towards  the  tariff.  It  is  not  here  in- 
tended to  express  any  opinion  of  the  merits  of  these  questions, 
but  merely  that  they  have  been  always  agitated  by  appeals  to 
popular  prejudices,  and  sometimes  these  appeals  have  been  en- 
tirely successful. 

But  the  judiciary  can  boast  of  no  such  triumphs.  It  has  ad- 
judged no  power  to  the  federal  government  by  construction 
which  has  not  received  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  Congress 
has  exercised  no  power  which  has  not  in  like  manner  received 
the  sanction  of  their  constituents,  except  in  the  single  instance 
when  the  members  increased  their  own  compensation.  It  is 
true  the  judges  may  be  valuable  auxiliaries  to  the  general  go- 
vernment in  its  claims  of  power  that  may  be  contested  by  the 
states,  or  to  the  executive  branch  in  its  collisions  with  the  legis- 
lature, but  it  is  only  a  subordinate  part  they  can  act,  and  they 
never  can  be  the  principal  subverters  of  the  constitution.  The 
source  of  the  mischief  must  lie  further  and  deeper  than  their 
power  can  reach;  and  when  the  people  are  prepared  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  other  departments,  they  will  generally  be  found 
able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  this  small  corps  of  the  long 
robe;  and  although  the  judiciary  will  generally  be  against  re- 
volution and  in  favour  of  conservative  principles,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  their  power  is  as  insufficient  to  prevent  revolution 
as  to  bring  it  about.  Their  functions  may  be  compared  to  those 
of  some  bridge  which  crosses  and  stems  the  mountain  stream — 
seemly  to  the  eye  and  entirely  convenient,  so  long  as  the  cur- 
rent beneath  keeps  the  even  tenor  of  its  way;  but  when  the 
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rains  fall  and  the  waters  are  swollen  to  a  torrent,  tins  frail 
structure,  so  far  from  proving  a  barrier  to  its  fury,  is  one  of  the 
first  goodly  fabrics  that  is  swept  away. 

In  February.  1822,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  informing  him  of  a  proposed  association 
"for  the  civilization  and  improvement  of  the  Indian  tribes;" 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  ex-presidents  of  the  United  States, 
the  vice  president,  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  the 
members  of  the  supreme  judiciary,  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  Congress,  the  general  officers  of  the  army,  commissioners  of 
the  navy,  all  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges  and  theological 
seminaries,  all  the  clergy,  the  presidents  and  secretaries  of  all 
associations  relating  to  Indians,  and  all  officers  connected  with 
Indian  affairs;  and  as  many  private  individuals  as  would  pay  a 
certain  price  for  membership.  After  making  respectful  ac- 
knowledgments for  the  proffered  honour,  and  expressing  great 
approbation  of  its  object,  he  makes  objections  to  the  plan,  which 
are  here  inserted  at  length,  not  only  for  the  political  wisdom 
they  embody,  and  which  is  of  far  more  extensive  application 
than  to  this  particular  society,  but  also  for  the  vigour  of  thought 
and  elegance  of  composition  exhibited  by  one  who  was  then  on 
the  verge  of  eighty. 

Premising  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  draw  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  private  associations,  and  those  which 
might  impede  and  endanger  the  measures  of  regular  government, 
He  proceeds.  "Yet  such  a  line  does  exist.  I  have  seen  the  days, 
they  were  those  which  preceded  the  revolution,  when  even  this 
last  and  perilous  engine  became  necessary;  but  they  wrere  davs 
which  no  man  would  wish  to  see  a  second  time.  That  was  the 
case  where  the  regular  authorities  of  the  government  had  com- 
bined against  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  no  means  of  correc- 
tion remained  to  them,  but  to  organize  a  collateral  power,  which, 
with  their  support,  might  rescue  and  support  their  violated 
rights.  But,  such  is  not  the  case  with  our  government:  we  need 
hazard  no  collateral  power,  which,  by  a  change  of  its  original 
views,  and  assumption  of  others,  we  know  not  how  virtuous  or 
how  mischievous,  would  be  ready  organized,  and  in  force  suffi- 
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cient  to  shake  the  established  foundations  of  society,  and  endan- 
ger its  peace  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Is  not 
the  machine,  (hat  is  now  proposed,  of  this  gigantic  stature?' — 
He  says  that  the  clergy  would  constitute  nineteen-twentiethsof 
the  association,  and  "by  the  law  of  the  majority,  may  command 
the  twentieth  part,  which,  composed  of  all  the  high  authorities 
of  the  United  States,  civil  and  military,  may  be  outvoted  and 
wielded  by  the  nineteen  parts  with  uncontrollable  power,  both 
as  to  purpose  and  process."  He  asks,  "can  this  formidable  array 
be  viewed  without  dismay?  It  will  be  said,  that  in  this  associa* 
tion  will  be  all  the  confidential  officers  of  the  government;  the 
choice  of  the  people  themselves.  No  man  on  earth  has  more  im- 
plicit confidence  than  myself  in  the  integrity  and  discretion  of 
this  chosen  band  of  servants.  But  is  confidence  or  discretion, 
or  is  strict  limit,  the  principle  of  our  constitution?  It  will  com- 
prehend, indeed,  all  the  functionaries  of  the  government;  but 
seceded  from  their  constitutional  stations  as  guardians  of  the 
nation,  and  acting,  not  by  the  laws  of  the  station,  but  by  those 
of  a  voluntary  society,  having  no  limit  to  their  purposes  but  the 
same  will  which  constitutes  their  existence.  It  will  be  the 
authorities  of  the  people  and  all  influential  characters  among 
them,  arrayed  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  the  people  them- 
selves deserted  by  their  leaders.  It  is  a  fearful  array.  It  will 
be  said  that  these  are  imaginary  fears.  I  know  they  are  so  at 
present;  I  know  it  is  as  impossible  for  these  agents  of  our  choice 
and  unbounded  confidence  to  harbour  machinations  against  the 
adored  principles  of  our  constitution,  as  for  gravity  to  change 
its  direction,  and  gravid  bodies  to  mount  upwards.  The  fears 
are  indeed  imaginary,  but  the  example  is  real.  Under  its  au- 
thority as  a  precedent,  future  associations  will  arise  with  objects 
at  which  we  should  shudder  at  this  time.  The  society  of  Jaco- 
bins, in  another  country,  was  instituted  on  principles  and  views 
as  virtuous  as  ever  kindled  the  hearts  of  patriots.  It  was  the 
pure  patriotism  of  their  purposes  which  extended  their  associa- 
tion to  the  limits  of  the  nation,  and  rendered  their  power  within 
it  boundless;  and  it  was  this  power  which  degenerated  their 
principles  and  practices  to  such  enormities,  as  never  before 
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could  have  been  imagined.  Yet  these  were  men;  and  we  and 
our  descendants  will  be  no  more.  The  present  is  a  case,  where,  if 
ever,  we  are  to  guard  against  ourselves;  not  against  ourselves  as 
we  are,  but  as  we  may  be;  for  who  can  now  imagine  what  we 
may  become  under  circumstances  not  now  imaginable?  The 
object  too  of  this  institution  seems  to  require  so  hazardous  an 
example  as  little  as  any  which  could  be  proposed.  The  govern- 
ment is,  at  this  time,  going  on  with  the  process  of  civilizing  the 
Indians,  on  a  plan  probably  as  promising  as  any  one  of  us  is 
able  to  devise,  and  with  resources  more  competent  than  we 
could  expect  to  command  by  voluntary  taxation.  Is  it  that  the 
new  characters  called  into  association  with  those  of  the  govern- 
ment, are  wiser  than  these?  Is  it  that  a  plan  originated  by  a 
meeting  of  private  individuals,  is  better  than  that  prepared  by 
the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the  nation,  of  men  not  self-chosen, 
but  clothed  with  the  full  confidence  of  the  people?  Is  it  that 
there  is  no  danger  that  a  new  authority,  marching  independently 
alongside  of  the  government,  in  the  same  line  and  to  the  same 
object,  may  not  produce  collision,  may  not  thwart  and  obstruct 
the  operations  of  the  government,  or  wrest  the  object  entirely 
from  their  hands?  Might  we  not  as  well  appoint  a  committee 
from  each  department  of  the  government,  to  counsel  and  direct 
its  head  separately,  as  volunteer  ourselves  to  counsel  and  direct 
the  whole  in  mass?  And  might  we  not  do  it  as  well  for  their 
foreign,  their  fiscal,  and  their  military,  as  for  their  Indian  affairs? 
And  how  many  societies  auxiliary  to  the  government,  may  we 
expect  to  see  spring  up,  in  imitation  of  this,  offering  to  associate 
themselves  in  this  and  that  of  its  functions?  In  a  word,  why  not 
take  the  government  out  of  its  constitutional  hands,  associate 
them  indeed  with  us,  to  preserve  a  semblance  that  the  acts  are 
theirs,  but  assuring  them  to  be  our  own  by  allowing  them  a 
minor  vote  only?" 

He  disclaims  all  intention  of  personal  disrespect  for  the  pro- 
posers of  the  plan,  for  he  sees  in  the  printed  list  persons  for 
whom  he  feels  sentiments  of  friendship  and  respect;  but  think- 
ing as  he  did,  "that  this  association  was  unnecessary;  that  the  go- 
vernment was  proceeding  to  the  same  object  under  control  of  the 

Vol.  II.— 56 
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law;  that  they  were  competent  to  it  in  wisdom,  in  means,  and  in- 
clination; that  this  association,  this  wheel  within  a  wheel,  was 
more  likely  to  produce  collision  than  aid;  and  that  it  was  in  its 
magnitude,  of  dangerous  example;"  he  was  bound  so  say,  that, 
as  a  dutiful  citizen,  he  could  not,  in  conscience,  become  a  mem- 
ber of  this  society,  possessing,  as  it  did,  his  entire  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  its  views." 

We  have  seen,  long  since  this  letter  was  written,  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  anti-masons,  what  influence  an  extensive  volun- 
tary combination  of  individuals  can  do.  The  object  of  that 
was,  professedly,  to  put  down  another  society  unknown  to  the 
laws;  and  for  this  single  object,  and  as  it  seemed  to  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  insignificant  object,  and  to 
this  one  purpose  the  society  made  every  other  consideration 
yield,  so  that  the  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  society  was  made 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  every  office,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest.  This  principle  of  exclusion  was  never  carried  so 
far  by  any  other  society,  political,  moral,  or  religious,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  association  sought  to  make  amends  for 
the  inherent  feebleness  of  the  tie  which  bound  it  together,  by 
confining  their  political  influence  and  suffrages  to  its  own 
members.  And  this  concentration  of  their  power  was  suffi- 
cient to  give  7  of  the  288  electoral  votes  for  president  and  vice- 
president,  and  might  possibly,  in  states  in  which  they  could  not 
wholly  prevail,  have  decided  the  vote  between  other  candidates. 
This  is  an  example  of  the  power,  and,  as  most  will  think,  of  its 
abuse  too,  which  such  extensive  association  confers.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bible  societies,  the  missionary  societies,  the 
temperance  societies,  are  examples  that  such  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, however  extensive,  may  be  formed  for  useful  purposes, 
and  may  confine  themselves  to  these  objects  without  intolerance, 
and  without  interfering  with  what  does  not  concern  their  main 
purpose.  Indeed,  the  religious  societies  of  the  United  States 
are  associations  possessing  most  of  the  features  from  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  apprehended  danger.  They  pervade  the  Union,  and 
comprehend  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  even  millions.  They 
have  the  advantages  of  organization,  concert  of  action,  and  zeal 
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for  the  honour  and  success  of  the  whole  body.  But  the  power 
of  any  one  is  neutralized  by  that  of  others,  and  if  they  were  to 
attempt  to  connect  the  political  action  of  members  with  their 
religious  profession,  they  would  immediately  become  objects  of 
jealousy  not  only  with  the  other  sects,  but  also  with  the  people 
generally:  so  that  it  seems  not  easy  to  lay  down  any  precise 
rule  as  to  the  safe  or  dangerous  character  of  these  large  associa- 
tions, but  each  one  must  be  judged  according  to  its  particular 
circumstances. 

One  of  the  inconveniences  felt  by  Mr.  JefFerson,  from  the 
conspicuous  part  he  had  acted  in  public  affairs,  as  well  as  from  his 
popularity,  was  the  number  of  letters  with  which  he  was  im- 
portuned. This  tax,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  every  ex-pre- 
sident must  pay,  but  no  one,  unless  perhaps  General  Washing- 
ton, was  ever  called  upon  to  pay  it  to  the  same  extent  as  Mr. 
Jefferson.  He  sorely  complains  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams, 
dated  June  27,  1822.  "I  do  not  know  how  far  you  may  suffer, 
as  I  do,  under  the  persecution  of  letters,  of  which  every  mail 
brings  a  fresh  load.  They  are  letters  of  inquiry  for  the  most 
part,  always  of  good  will,  sometimes  from  friends  whom  I 
esteem,  but  much  oftener  from  persons  whose  names  are  un- 
known to  me,  but  written  kindly  and  civilly,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  civility  requires  answers.  Perhaps  the  better  known 
failure  of  your  hand  in  its  function  of  writing,  may  shield  you 
in  greater  degree  from  this  distress,  and  so  far  qualify  the  mis- 
fortune of  its  disability.  I  happened  to  turn  to  my  letter  list 
some  time  ago,  and  a  curiosity  was  excited  to  count  those  re- 
ceived in  a  single  year.  It  was  the  year  before  last.  I  found 
the  number  to  be  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven, 
many  of  them  requiring  answers  of  elaborate  research,  and  all 
to  be  answered  with  due  attention  and  consideration.  Take  an 
average  of  this  number  for  a  week  or  a  day,  and  I  will  repeat 
the  question  suggested  by  other  considerations  in  mine  of  the 
1st.  Is  this  life?  At  best  it  is  but  the  life  of  a  mill-horse, who 
sees  no  end  to  his  circle  but  in  death.  To  such  a  life,  that  of 
a  cabbage  would  be  a  paradise.  It  occurs,  then,  that  my  con- 
dition of  existence,  truly  stated  in  that  letter,  if  better  known, 
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might  check  the  kind  indiscretions  which  are  so  heavily  op- 
pressing the  departing  hours  of  life."  With  a  view,  then,  of 
obtaining  some  relief  from  this  source,  he  acquiesced  in  Mr. 
Adams's  proposal,  that  his  letter  of  the  1st,  with  Mr.  Adams's 
answer,  should  be  published,  if  any  reason  for  their  publication 
could  be  given,  except  that  it  was  done  at  their  instance. 

When  Congress  passed  a  law  allowing  the  ex-presidents  the 
privilege  of  franking  for  all  letters  they  wrote  or  received,  it 
was  to  relieve  them  from  a  pecuniary  tax  to  which  it  was  fore- 
seen they  would  be  exposed  by  the  high  station  they  had  lately 
occupied.  But  the  provision,  by  the  increased  facility  it  gives 
to  a  corresponence  with  them,  has  increased  the  toils  and  cares 
of  letter  writing.  Nor  is  this  the  only  tax  they  pay  for  their 
past  elevation.  They  are  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest  to 
strangers,  to  all  the  rising  generation,  and  to  thousands  of  their 
contemporaries  to  whom  they  were  personally  unknown,  and 
this  curiosity  can  generally  be  gratified  only  by  a  visit  to  them 
at  their  own  homes.  Their  purses  are  yet  more  seriously  tax- 
ed in  the  rites  of  hospitality.  Congress  thus  did  but  half  justice 
in  protecting  them  from  one  of  the  sources  of  expense  to  which 
they  were  liable,  when  it  left  them  to  the  other,  far  more  heavy 
and  considerable;  and  they  ought  to  give  them  a  pension  for 
the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  same  principle  which 
justifies  the  franking  privilege,  would  also  justify  this,  and 
both  must  be  approved  or  condemned  by  one  rule.  There 
have  indeed  been  great  objections  made  to  civil  pensions,  but 
the  distinction  between  pensions  for  one  sort  of  public  services 
and  for  another  is  altogether  arbitrary:  or  if  any  preference 
should  be  shown,  one  would  suppose  that  in  a  country  where 
the  military  power  is  made  subordinate  to  the  civil,  it  would  be 
shown  to  civil  pensions.  But  in  truth  the  same  general  princi- 
ples of  liberal  policy  and  national  justice  which  justify  one, 
will  equally  justify  the  other,  and  such  is  the  general  sentiment 
and  practice  of  other  nations.* 

*The  opinions  now  expressed  have  been  long  entertained  by  the  au- 
thor, and  when  he  had  a  voice  in  the  national  legislature,  he  would  have 
brought  forward  a  proposition  to  allow  each  ex-president  a  pension  for 
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In  a  letter  to  William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  the  late  post- 
master-general, he  says,  "I  consider  the  party  division  of  whig 
and  tory  the  most  wholesome  which  can  exist  in  any  govern- 
ment, and  well  worthy  of  being  nourished,  to  keep  out  those  of 
a  more  dangerous  character."  We  already  see  the  power,  in- 
stalled for  life,  responsible  to  no  authority,  (for  impeachment  is 
not  even  a  scare-crow)  advancing  with  a  noiseless  and  steady 
pace  to  the  great  object  of  consolidation.  The  foundations  are 
already  deeply  laid  by  their  decisions,  for  the  annihilation  of 
constitutional  state  rights,  and  the  removal  of  every  check, 
every  counterpoise  to  the  engulfing  power  of  which  them- 
selves are  to  make  a  sovereign  part.  If  ever  this  vast  country 
is  brought  under  a  single  government,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
extensive  corruption,  indifferent  and  incapable  of  a  wholesome 
care  over  so  wide  a  spread  of  surface.  This  will  not  be  borne, 
and  you  will  have  to  choose  between  reformation  and  revolu- 
tion. The  remedy  for  the  threatened  evil  proposed  by  him  is, 
that  the  future  appointments  of  judges  should  be  for  four  or  six 
years,  and  removable  by  the  president  and  Senate.  This  would 
bring  their  conduct,  at  regular  periods,  under  revision  and  pro- 
bation, and  might  keep  them  in  equipoise  between  the  general 
and  special  governments.  He  distinguishes  between  this  coun- 
try and  England  as  to  the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  says, 
"That  there  should  be  public  functionaries  independent  of  the 
nation,  whatever  mav  be  their  demerit,  is  a  solecism  in  a  re- 
public,  of  the  first  order  of  absurdity  and  inconsistency." 

In  October,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Adams, 
inquiring  of  him  the  history  of  the  four  ships  ordered  by  Con- 
gress to  be  built  during  General  Washington's  administration 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  American  commerce  in  the  Medi- 

life,  in  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  expenses  to  which  he  was 
unavoidably  exposed,  and  because  public  opinion  expected  him  to  expend 
the  whole  of  his  salary;  but  he  was  restrained  by  the  consideration  that  the 
two  living  ex-presidents  were  Virginians,  and  there  would  probably  soon 
be  a  third.  It  is  doing  injustice  to  popular  sentiment  to  suppose  that 
the  people  would  have  grudged  it.  They  are  far  more  liberal  of  the  pub- 
lic money  than  some  of  those  who  undertake  to  answer  for  them  would 
make  us  believe. 
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terranean;  and  says  that  he  had  always  imputed  this  measure 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  1st.  Because  he  had  frequently  proposed  the 
same  measure  while  they  were  at  Paris,  negociating  for 
peace  with  the  Barbary  powers.  2nd.  Because  he  knew 
that  Washington  and  Hamilton  were  not  only  indifferent 
to  a  navy,  but  averse  to  it.  He  supposes  that  General  Wash- 
ington might  have  consented  to  it,  from  his  attachment  to 
General  Knox,  and  his  deference  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion.  He 
says  that  he  had  personal  evidence  that  Hamilton  was  averse  to 
the  measure,  for,  he  says,  while  it  was  pending,  "he  came  in  a 
hurry  and  a  fit  of  impatience  to  make  a  visit  to  me.  He  said 
he  was  likely  to  be  called  upon  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
build  ships  of  war,  to  fight  the  Algerines,  and  he  asked  my  opi- 
nion of  the  measure.  I  answered  him  that  I  was  clearly  in 
favour  of  it.  for  I  had  always  been  of  opinion,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  that  a  navy  was  the  most  power- 
ful, the  safest,  and  the  cheapest  national  defence  for  this 
country.  My  advice,  therefore,  was,  that  as  much  of  the  reve- 
nue as  could  possibly  be  spared,  should  be  applied  to  the  build- 
ing and  equipping  of  ships.  The  conversation  was  of  some 
length,  but  it  was  manifest  in  his  looks  and  in  his  air,  that  he 
was  disgusted  at  the  measure,  as  well  as  at  the  opinion  I  had 
expressed."  He  adds  that  he  had  always  believed  the  navy  to 
be  "Mr.  Jefferson's  child,"  and  that  he  had  full  proof  that 
"Washington  was  averse  to  a  navy,  from  his  own  lips,  in  many 
different  conversations,  some  of  them  of  length,  in  which  he 
always  insisted  that  it  was  only  building  and  arming  ships  for 
the  English." 

To  this  letter  Mr.  Jefferson  replies  on  the  1st  of  November: 
That  he  had  racked  his  memory  and  ransacked  his  papers  to 
answer  Mr.  Adams's  inquiries,  but  to  little  purpose.  He  admits 
that  he  formed  the  opinion,  while  in  Europe,  that  our  govern- 
ment, as  soon  as  practicable,  should  provide  a  naval  force  to 
keep  the  Barbary  States  in  order;  and  when  he  returned  to 
America,  and  became  a  member  of  General  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, he  constantly  maintained  the  same  opinion:  that 
in  December,  1790,  on  a  reference  made  to  him  by  the  first 
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Congress,  he  reported  in  favour  of  a  force  sufficient  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  Mediterranean  commerce.    He  thinks  that  Gene- 
ral Washington  approved  of  building  ships  to  that  extent;  and 
General  Knox  certainly,  but  Colonel  Hamilton  he  does  not  re- 
member.    He  admits  that  Mr.  Adams's  recollections  are  corro- 
borated by  "his  known  anxieties  for  a  close  connexion  with 
Great  Britain,"  and  his  consequent  apprehension  of  collisions 
between  their  vessels  and  ours.     That  after  some  of  the  ships 
added  in  Mr.  Adams's  administration  were  sold,  under  a  law 
passed  while  he  was  in  office,  he  considered  that  the  public 
safety  might  require  some  additional  ships  to  be  in  readiness  for 
the  first  moment  of  war,  provided  they  could  be  preserved  from 
decay,  and  without  expense.     With  this  view  he  proposed  that 
they  should  be  built  in  dry  docks,  above  the  level  of  the  tide 
waters,  and  covered  with  roofs.     But  a  majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  against  any  addition  to  the  navy,  "and  the  minority, 
[meaning  the  federalists,]  though  for  it  in  judgment,  voted  against 
it  on  a  principle  of  opposition."    He  adverts  to  the  present  plan 
of  building  ships  under  shelter,  until  wanted,  when  they  will  be 
launched  and  finished,  and  remarks:  "On  my  plan  they  could  be 
in  service  at  an  hour's  notice."    He  thus  far  expresses  his  exist- 
ing opinions  on  the  subject:   "The  navy  of  the  late  war  certainly 
raised  our  rank  and  character  among  nations.     Yet  a  navy  is 
a  very  expensive  engine.     It  is  admitted  that  in  ten  or  twelve 
years  a  vessel  goes  to  entire  decay;  or  if  kept  in  repair,  costs  as 
much  as  would  build  a  new  one:  and  that  a  nation  who  could 
count  on  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  peace,  would  gain  by  burning 
its  navy  and  building  a  new  one  in  time.    Its  extent,  therefore, 
he  says,  must  be  governed  by  circumstances;  and  that  since  his 
proposition  "for  a  force  adequate  to  the  piracies  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, a  similar  necessity  has  arisen  in  our  own  for  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  that  force;  and  he  expresses  the  wish  that 
a  convention  with  the  naval  powers  of  Europe  would  agree  to 
keep  down  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  slave  ships 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  our  ships  performed  the  same  du- 
ties in  our  seas:  as  in  this  way  we  should  avoid  collisions  between 
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the  ships  of  different  nations  and  consequent  wars,  "which  con- 
stitute the  weightiest  objection  to  navies." 

Whatever  is  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  national  de- 
fence, which  is  at  once  the  cheapest,  the  most  efficient,  the 
safest,  and  that  which  has  earned  for  the  United  States  a  glory 
which  can  never  die,  is  interesting;  and  it  would  seem  from  the 
preceding  correspondence,  that  the  cautious  character  of  Gene- 
ral Washington  prevented  his  being  a  zealous  advocate  for  a 
navy,  in  the  straitened  means  of  the  public  treasury  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Jefferson's  own  mind  certainly  seems  to  have  oscil- 
lated more  than  once  on  this  subject — sometimes  seeing  its  value 
and  importance  as  clearly  as  it  is  generally  seen  now,  and  there- 
fore becoming  its  advocate;  but  at  others,  alarmed  at  its  bur- 
thensome  expense,  and  its  exposing  the  countr)7  to  collisions  with 
other  naval  powers,  to  discomfiture  and  disgrace,  and  therefore 
becoming  its  opponent.  The  objections  urged  by  him  to  this 
species  of  defence,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  seems  not  to  be 
well  founded,  either  on  the  adoption  of  his  own  plan  of  dry  docks, 
supposing  them  practicable  within  a  reasonable  limit  of  expense, 
or  on  the  plan  which  has  been  subsequently  adopted;  since  ves- 
sels perfectly  defended  from  the  sun  and  rain  undergo  no  change 
in  a  long  series  of  years,  and  occasion  an  insignificant  expense 
for  their  safe  keeping.  It  is  not  seen  how  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan  over  the  one  now  adopted,  in 
being  more  readily  prepared  for  service,  except  the  single  one 
that  a  vessel  could  be  floated  into  tide  water  by  locks  quicker 
than  she  could  be  launched;  for  in  either  case  the  rigging  and 
equipment  must  take  place  after  the  ship  had  left  her  shelter, 
and  all  other  preparation  could  be  made  as  well  on  one  plan  as 
the  other;  and  the  first  advantage  may  be  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  great  cost  of  water-tight  locks,  constructed  of 
the  requisite  depth  and  dimensions.  But  in  truth  the  two  plans  are 
essentially  the  same;  and  it  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
justice  with  which  party  censure  is  meted  out,  that  a  scheme 
which  since,  with  a  small  modification,  it  has  been  tested  by  ex- 
periment,  obtains  universal  approbation,  was,  when  proposed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  ridiculed  as  visionary. 
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The   perusal  of  O'Meara's   account  of  Bonaparte,  disposed 
Mr.  Jefferson  somewhat  to  qualify  his  opinion  of  that  extraordi- 
nary individual.     "It  places  him  in   a  higher  scale  of  under- 
standing than  I  had  allotted  him.     I  had  thought  him  the  great- 
est of  all  military  captains,  but  an  indifferent  statesman,  and 
misled   by  unworthy  passions.     The  flashes,  however,  which 
escaped  from  him  in  these  conversations  with  0'Meara,prove  a 
mind  of  great  expansion,  though  not  of  distinct  developement 
and  reasoning.     He  seizes  results  with  rapidity  and  penetration, 
but  never  explains  logically  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrives  at  them."     He  thinks,  too,  that  the  book  makes  us 
"forget  his  atrocities  for  a  moment,  in  commiseration  of  his  suffer- 
ings, and  proves  also   that  nature  had  denied  him  the   moral 
sense,  the  first  excellence  of  well  organized  man."     On  this  po- 
sition Mr.  Jefferson  thus  reasons:  "If  he  could  seriously  and  re- 
peatedly affirm,  that  he  had  raised  himself  to  power  without 
ever  having  committed  a  crime,  it  proves  that  he  wanted  to- 
tally the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.     If  he  could  .consider  the 
million  of  human  lives  which  he  had  destroyed  or  caused  to  be 
destroyed,  the  desolations  of  countries  by  plunderings,  burnings 
and  famine,  the  destitutions  of  lawful  rulers  of  the  world  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  constituents,  to  place  his  brothers  and 
sisters  on  their  thrones,  the  cutting  up  of  established  societies  of 
men  and  jumbling  them  discordantly  together  again  at  his  caprice, 
the  demolition  of  the  fairest  hopes  of  mankind  for  the  recovery  of 
their  rights  and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  all  the  num- 
berless train  of  his  other  enormities;  the  man,  I  say,  who  could 
consider  all  these  as  no  crimes,  must  have  been  a  moral  monster, 
against  whom  every  hand  should  have  been  lifted  to  slay  him." 
Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  regard  his  confinement  as  justifiable  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  (or  on  the  plea  of  self-preservation,) 
but  he  condemns  the  cold  blooded  insults  and  vexations  to  which 
he  was  subjected." 

Many  of  the  letters  between  these  venerable  statesmen  were 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  Their  thoughts  were  naturally  more 
turned  from  the  affairs  of  this  life,  to  that  which  they  must  soon 
exchange  for  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  strongly  objected  to  the  doctrine 
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of  the  trinity,  which  he  considered  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
attributes  of  a  supreme  intelligence  and  almost  as  disguised  athe- 
ism. The  most  of  what  he  wrote,  therefore,  on  religion,  is  con- 
troversial and  confined  to  this  topic.  But  though  he  dissented 
from  the  prevailing  creeds,  his  mind  seemed  to  be  seriously  and 
thoroughly  embued  with  sentiments  of  a  pure  and  exalted 
theism. 

The  whole  of  this  letter  must  give  great  satisfaction  to  those 
friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  taking  their  opinion  of  his  religious 
creed  from  his  enemies,  or  from  some  of  his  own  unguarded  ex- 
pressions, had  doubted  his  religious  faith.  A  more  entire  con- 
viction of  the  truths  of  natural  theology,  more  clearly  and  logi- 
cally exhibited,  is  no  where  to  be  found;  and  those  who  hated 
and  reviled  him  for  his  supposed  unbelief,  may  here  find  in  him 
an  able  auxiliary  against  the  infidelity  which  is  so  often  de- 
nounced as  a  prevalent  vice  of  the  age. 

In  June,  1823,  Mr.  Monroe,  then  president,  consulted  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  the  course  it  would  be  proper  for  the  United 
States  to  take,  in  the  attempt  which  was  then  made  by  the 
allied  powers  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  Spain,  where  the 
Cortes  were  making  an  effort  to  remodel  their  constitution,  and 
in  whose  success  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people  were 
strongly  enlisted.  Mr.  Jefferson  says  that,  abstracted  as  he  had 
been  for  some  time  from  politics,  he  could  give  but  common  place 
ideas  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  and  they  would  be  but  the 
widow's  mite,  and  offered  only  because  requested.  "The  matter," 
he  remarks,  "which  now  embroils  Europe,  the  presumption  of  dic- 
tating to  an  independent  nation  the  form  of  its  government,  is 
so  arrogant,  so  atrocious,  that  indignation,  as  well  as  moral  sen- 
timent, enlists  all  our  partialities  and  our  prayers  in  favour  of 
one,  and  our  equal  execrations  against  the  other.  I  do  not 
know,  indeed,  whether  all  nations  do  not  owe  to  one  another  a 
bold  and  open  declaration  of  their  sympathies  with  the  one  par- 
ty, and  their  detestation  of  the  conduct  of  the  other.  But  far- 
ther than  this  we  are  not  bound  to  go;  and,  indeed,  for  the  sake 
of  the  world,  we  ought  not  to  increase  the  jealousies,  or  draw 
on  ourselves  the  power  of  this  formidable  confederacy.     I  have 
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ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the  United  States,  never  to 
take  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  Europe.     Their  political  in- 
terests are  entirely  distinct  from  ours.     Their  mutual  jealousies, 
their  balance  of  power,  their  complicated  alliances,  their  forms 
and  principles  of  government,  are  all  foreign  to  us.     They  are 
nations  of  eternal  war.     All  their  energies  are  expended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  labour,  property,  and  lives  of  their  people. 
On  our  part,  never  had  a  people  so  favourable  a  chance  of  try- 
ing the  opposite  system,  of  peace  and  fraternity  with  mankind, 
and  the  direction  of  all  our  means  and  faculties  to  the  purposes 
of  improvement  instead  of  destruction.     With  Europe  we  have 
few  occasions  of  collision,  and  these,  with  a  little  prudence  and 
forbearance,  may  be  generally  accommodated.  Of  the  brethren 
of  our  own  hemisphere,  none  are  yet,  or  for  an  age  to  come  will 
be,  in  a  shape,  condition,  or  disposition  to  war  against  us.     And 
the  foothold  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  in  either  America, 
is  slipping  from  under  them,  so  that  we  shall  be  soon  rid  of  their 
neighbourhood." 

He  considered  England  as  not  acting  with  good  faith  towards 
Spain;  that  her  display  of  supporting  liberal  principles  in  Spain 
was  understood  by  the  allies,  as  meaning  to  deceive  the  English 
people,  and  gave  no  apprehensions  to  France.  "It  is,"  he  says, 
"a  theatrical  farce,  in  which  the  five  powers  [meaning  France, 
England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia]  are  the  actors,  England 
the  Tartuffe,  and  her  people  the  dupes." — ''This  war,"  he  adds, 
"is  evidently  that  of  the  general  body  of  the  aristocracy,  in 
which  England  is  also  acting  her  part.  'Save  but  the  nobles, 
and  there  shall  be  no  war,'  says  she,  masking  her  measures  at 
the  same  time  under  the  form  of  friendship  and  mediation,  and 
hypocritically,  while  a  party,  offering  herself  as  a  judge,  to  be- 
tray those  whom  she  is  not  permitted  openly  to  oppose.  A 
fraudulent  neutrality,  if  neutrality  at  all,  is  all  Spain  will  get 
from  her.  And  Spain,  probably,  perceives  this,  and  willingly 
winks  at  it  rather  than  have  her  weight  thrown  openly  into  the 
other  scale." 
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In  a  letter  to  Judge  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina,  then  engaged 
in  writing  the  life  of  General  Greene,  Mr.  Jefferson  adverts  to 
the  advantage  which  the  federal  party  had  obtained  over  their 
opponents  "in  preparations  for  placing  their  cause  favourably 
before  posterity,"  and  expresses  pleasure  in  hearing  that  Judge 
Johnson  meant  to  continue  his  history  of  parties;  and  his  views 
of  the  respective  tenets  and  objects  of  the  two  parties,  being 
here  fully  and  carefully  presented  to  one  who  was  professedly 
undertaking  to  transmit  their  history  to  posterity,  it  is  now 
given  without  abridgment. 
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He  says  "that  at  the  formation  of  our  government,  many  had 
formed  their  opinions  on  European  writings  and  practices,  be- 
lieving the  experience  of  old  countries,  and  especially  of  England, 
abusive  at  it  was,  to  be  a  safer  guide  than  mere  theory.  The 
doctrines  of  Europe  were,  that  men  in  numerous  associations 
cannot  be  restrained  within  the  limits  of  order  and  justice,  but 
by  forces  physical  and  moral,  wielded  over  them  by  authorities 
independent  of  their  will.  Hence  their  organization  of  kings, 
hereditary  nobles,  and  priests.  Still  further  to  constrain  the 
brute  force  of  the  people,  they  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  them 
down  by  hard  labour,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  and  to  take  from 
them,  as  from  bees,  so  much  of  their  earnings,  as  that  unremit- 
ting labour  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  sufficient  surplus 
barely  to  maintain  their  privileged  orders  in  splendour  and  idle- 
ness, to  fascinate  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  excite  in  them  an 
humble  adoration  and  submission,  as  to  an  order  of  superior 
beings.  Although  few  among  us  had  gone  all  these  lengths  of 
opinion,  yet  many  had  advanced,  some  more,  some  less,  on  the 
way.  And  in  the  convention  which  formed  our  government, 
they  endeavoured  to  draw  the  cords  of  government  as  tight  as 
they  could  obtain  them,  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  the  gene- 
ral functionaries  on  their  constituents;  to  subject  to  them  those 
of  the  states;  and  to  weaken  their  means  of  maintaining  the 
steady  equilibrium  which  the  majority  of  the  convention  had 
deemed  salutary  for  both  branches,  general  and  local.  To  re- 
cover, therefore,  in  practice  the  powers  which  the  nation  had 
refused,  and  to  warp  to  their  own  wishes  those  actually  given, 
was  the  steady  object  of  the  federal  party.  Ours,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  to  maintain  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  convention, 
and  of  the  people  themselves.  We  believed,  with  them,  that 
man  was  a  rational  animal,  endowed  by  nature  with  rights,  and 
with  an  innate  sense  of  justice;  and  that  he  could  be  restrained 
from  wrong,  and  protected  in  right,  by  moderate  powers,  con- 
fided to  persons  of  his  own  choice,  and  held  to  their  duties  by 
dependence  on  his  own  will.  We  believed  that  the  complicated 
organization  of  kings,  nobles,  and  priests,  was  not  the  wisest  or 
best  to  effect  the  happiness  of  associated  man;  that  wisdom  and 
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virtue  were  not  hereditary;  that  the  trappings  of  such  a  machi- 
nery consumed,  by  their  expense,  those  earnings  of  industry 
they  were  meant  to  protect,  and,  by  the  inequalities  they  pro- 
duced, exposed  liberty  to  sufferance.  We  believed  that  men 
enjoying  in  ease  and  security  the  full  fruits  of  their  own  in- 
dustry, enlisted  by  all  their  interests  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
habituated  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  follow  their  reason 
as  their  guide,  would  be  more  easily  and  safely  governed,  than 
with  minds  nourished  in  error,  and  vitiated  and  debased,  as  in 
Europe,  by  ignorance,  indigence  and  oppression.  The  cherish- 
ment  of  the  people  was  then  our  principle,  the  fear  and  distrust 
of  them,  that  of  the  other  party.  Composed,  as  we  were,  of  the 
labouring  interests  of  the  country,  we  could  not  be  less  anxious 
for  a  government  of  law  and  order  than  were  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cities,  the  strong  holds  of  federalism.  And  whether  our 
efforts  to  save  the  principles  and  form  of  our  constitution  have 
not  been  salutary,  let  the  present  republican  freedom,  order, 
and  prosperity  of  our  country  determine.  History  may  distort 
truth,  and  will  distort  it  for  a  time,  by  the  superior  efforts  at 
justification  of  those  who  are  conscious  of  needing  it  most.  Nor 
will  the  opening  scenes  of  our  present  government  be  seen  in 
their  true  aspect,  until  the  letters  of  the  day,  now  held  in  private 
hoards,  shall  be  broken  up  and  laid  open  to  public  view.  What 
a  treasure  will  be  found  in  General  Washington's  cabinet,*  when 
it  shall  pass  into  the  hands  of  as  candid  a  friend  to  truth  as  he 
was  himself!  When  no  longer,  like  Caesar's  notes  and  memoran- 
dums in  the  hands  of  Anthony,  it  shall  be  open  to  the  high  priests 
of  federalism  only,  and  garbled  to  say  so  much  and  no  more,  as 
suits  their  views?" 

Of  General  Washington's  farewell  address,  he  gave  that  ac- 
count which  has  been  confirmed  since  Mr.  Madison's  death,  by 
the  publication  of  the  letters  actually  written  by  General 
Washington  and  Mr.  Madison  on  the  subject. 

He  remarks,  "I  have  been  blamed  for  saying,  that  a  preva- 

*  These  papers  have  lately  been  purchased  by  Congress,  and  many  of 
the  most  interesting  had  been  previously  selected  for  publication  by  Mr. 
Sparks. 
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lence  of  the  doctrines  of  consolidation  would  one  day  call  for 
reformation  or  revolution.  I  answer  by  asking,  if  a  single  state 
of  the  Union  would  have  agreed  to  the  constitution,  had  it  given 
all  powers  to  the  general  government?  If  the  whole  opposition 
to  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  jealousy  and  fear  of  every  state, 
of  being  subjected  to  the  other  states  in  matters  merely  its 
own?  And  if  there  is  anv  reason  to  believe  the  states  more  dis- 
posed  now  than  then,  to  acquiesce  in  this  general  surrender  of 
all  their  rights  and  powers  to  a  consolidated  government,  one 
and  undivided?" 

He  answers  the  judge's  inquiry  whether  the  supreme  court 
had  passed  beyond  its  constitutional  limits  at  great  length,  and 
thinks  that  it  had:  and  instances  the  case  of  Cohens  against  the 
state  of  Virginia,  and  the  case  of  Marbury  against  Madison,  in 
which  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  court  were  objectionable, 
not  only  because  they  were  not  applicable  to  the  precise  case 
before  the  court,  and  were  therefore  extrajudicial,  but  because 
they  extended  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  both 
legislative  and  judicial,  beyond  the  fair  meaning  of  the  consti- 
tution. He  refers,  in  support  of  his  views,  to  several  essays  pub- 
lished in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  particularly  a  series  of  essays 
under  the  signature  of  Algernon  Sidney,  by  judge  Roane. 

He  says  he  agrees  with  the  chief  justice  that  "there  must 
be  an  ultimate  arbiter  somewhere."  "True,"  he  says,  "there 
must;  but  does  that  prove  it  is  either  party?  The  ultimate  ar- 
biter is  the  people  of  the  Union,  assembled  by  their  deputies  in 
convention,  at  the  call  of  Congress,  or  of  two- thirds  of  the  states. 
Let  them  decide  to  which  they  mean  to  give  an  authority 
claimed  by  two  of  their  organs.  And  it  has  been  the  peculiar 
wisdom  and  felicity  of  our  constitution,  to  have  provided  this 
peaceable  appeal,  where  that  of  other  nations  is  at  once  to 
force." 

In  a  government  like  ours,  which  has  been  framed  by  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  where  only  a  portion  of  power  has  been  dele- 
gated by  the  people  to  their  functionaries,  and  this  has  been 
distributed  among  three  distinct  and  independent  departments, 
questions  must  often  arise  whether  any  one  of  these  depart- 
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ments  has  transcended  the  limits  prescribed  to  it  by  the  consti- 
tution, either  by  exercising  powers  delegated  to  some  other 
department,  or  not  delegated  at  all.  The  probable  recurrence 
of  such  questions  is  multiplied  in  a  federal  government,  as  ques- 
tions of  power  may  arise  between  the  different  departments  of 
the  general  government;  and  also  between  that  government  and 
the  state  governments;  and  that  government  and  the  people. 
Questions  of  nearly  all  these  descriptions  have,  in  fact,  already 
arisen,  and  in  one  of  them  they  have  been  frequent  between 
the  general  government  and  the  states,  and  occasionally  of  an 
agitating  and  dangerous  character.  It  has,  therefore,  been  a 
desideratum  that  a  tribunal  should  be  provided  that  should 
settle  these  questions,  so  as  to  prevent  hazardous  collisions,  or 
even  the  appeals  to  the  people  which  Mr.  Jefferson  refers  to, 
which  are  always  agitating,  are  difficult  and  tedious  in  the  exe- 
cution, and  are  unsatisfactory  to  some,  if  they  are  decided  by  a 
bare  majority,  and  to  others,  if  a  majority  should  not  prevail. 
But  this  desideratum  has  never  yet  been  discovered,  and  it 
seems  to  be  too  probable  that  no  such  tribunal  could  be  pro- 
vided, that  would  obviate  any  of  the  apprehended  evils  of  an 
appeal  to  the  people.  Judge  Roane  did  once  form  a  project  of 
this  kind,  and  proposed  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  the  scheme 
not  being  seconded,  or  in  fact,  exciting  much  interest  in  other 
states,  it  was  soon  forgotten.  We  must,  then,  perhaps,  be  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  these  inconveniencies,  as  inseparable  from 
our  form  of  government,  and  console  ourselves  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  all  human  institutions  are  imperfect,  that  this  evil 
to  which  we  must  submit,  is  amply  compensated  by  numerous 
other  advantages,  and  possibly  that  time  may  gradually  bring 
men's  minds  to  become  settled  on  some  of  those  questions  which 
have  most  disturbed  and  alarmed  us.  In  the  meanwhile,  a  more 
general  conviction  that  there  is  no  tribunal  for  settling  them 
definitely,  will  increase  the  caution  of  the  different  functiona- 
ries of  coming  into  collision.  This  temper  has  already  eluded 
many  controversies  which  might  have  been  inflamed  into  angry 
and  violent  conflicts. 

Age  seems  to  have  had  no  effect  in  tempering  Mr.  Jefferson's 
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zeal  in  behalf  of  civil  liberty,  or  his  hopes  of  its  successful  ad- 
vancement in  the  civilized  world,  notwithstanding  "the  difficul- 
ties of  revolutions  from  despotism  to  freedom."  On  the  4th  of 
September,  1823,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Adams:  "The  generation 
which  commences  a  revolution  rarely  completes  it.  Habituated 
from  their  infancy  to  a  passive  submission  of  body  and  mind  to 
their  kings  and  priests,  they  are  not  qualified  when  called  on  to 
think  and  provide  for  themselves;  and  their  inexperience,  their 
ignorance,  and  bigotry,  make  them  instruments  often,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bonapartes  and  Iturbides,  to  defeat  their  own  rights 
and  purposes.  This  is  the  present  situation  of  Europe  and 
Spanish  America.  But  it  is  not  desperate.  The  light  which 
has  been  shed  on  mankind  by  the  art  of  printing,  has  eminently 
changed  the  condition  of  that  world.  As  yet,  the  light  has  dawned 
on  the  middling  classes  only  of  the  men  of  Europe.  The  kings 
and  the  rabble,  of  equal  ignorance,  have  not  yet  received  its 
rays;  but  it  continues  to  spread,  and  while  printing  is  preserved, 
it  can  no  more  recede  than  the  sun  can  return  on  his  course. 
A  first  attempt  to  recover  the  right  of  self-government  may  fail, 
so  may  a  second,  a  third,  &c;  but  as  a  younger  and  more  in- 
structed race  comes  on,  the  sentiment  becomes  more  and  more 
intuitive,  and  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  or  some  subsequent  one  of  the 
ever  renewed  attempts,  will  ultimately  succeed.  In  France, 
the  first  effort  was  defeated  by  Robespierre,  the  second  by 
Bonaparte,  the  third  by  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  holy  allies;  another 
is  yet  to  come,  and  all  Europe,  Russia  excepted,  has  caught  the 
spirit;  and  all  will  attain  representative  government,  more  or 
less  perfect.  This  is  now  understood  to  be  a  necessary  check 
on  kings,  whom  they  will  probably  think  it  more  prudent  to 
chain  and  tame  than  to  exterminate.  To  attain  all  this,  how- 
ever, rivers  of  blood  must  yet  flow,  and  years  of  desolation  pass 
over;  yet  the  object  is  worth  rivers  of  blood  and  years  of  deso- 
lation. For  what  inheritance  so  valuable  can  man  leave  to  his 
posterity?  The  spirit  of  the  Spaniard,  and  his  deadly  and  eter- 
nal hatred  to  a  Frenchman,  give  me  much  confidence  that  he 
will  never  submit,  but  finally  defeat  this  atrocious  violation  of 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  under  which  he  is  suffering;  and  the 
Vol.  II.— 58 
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wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  Cortes  afford  reasonable  hope  that 
that  nation  will  settle  down  in  a  temperate  representative  go- 
vernment, with  an  executive  properly  subordinated  to  that — 
Portugal,  Italy,  Prussia,  Germany,  and  Greece,  will  follow  suit. 
You  and  I  shall  look  down  from  another  world  on  these  glorious 
achievements  to  man,  which  will  add  to  the  joys  even  of  hea- 
ven." 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year  that  the  correspondence 
between  ex-president  Adams  and  a  friend  of  his,  Mr.  William 
Cunningham,  was  published  by  a  son  of  Mr.  Cunningham.  This 
correspondence  was  invited  by  Mr.  Cunningham,  in  consequence 
of  some  meditated  publication  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  about 
to  be  a  candidate  for  a  second  presidential  term,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  important  information  from  Mr.  Adams. 
The  ex-president,  who  was  not  yet  reconciled  to  his  success- 
ful competitor,  favouring  Mr.  Cunningham's  purpose,  communi- 
cated with  him  very  freely,  in  a  series  of  letters  which  extend 
over  a  period  of  more  than  nine  years,  from  November,  1803, 
to  January,  1812;  but  always  under  the  injunction  of  secrecy, 
and  on  the  express  promise  of  Mr.  Cunningham  that  Mr.  Adams's 
letters  never  should  be  published  in  his  lifetime.  Yet  the  son, 
disregarding  these  engagements,  did  publish  the  letters  while 
Mr.  Adams  was  alive.  It  is  one  of  many  instances  in  which,  to 
effect  some  party  or  personal  object,  the  confidence  of  private 
intercourse  and  correspondence  have  been  shamefully  violated. 

Mr.  Jefferson  adverted  to  this  correspondence  on  the  12th  of 
October,  in  a  style  which  does  great  honour  both  to  his  gene- 
rosity of  feeling  and  his  good  sense.  "I  write  this  letter,  he 
savs,  as  due  to  a  friendship  coeval  with  our  government,  and 
now  attempted  to  be  poisoned,  when  too  late  in  life  to  be  re- 
placed by  new  affections.  I  had  for  some  time  observed  in  the 
public  papers,  dark  hints  and  mysterious  inuendoes  of  a  corres- 
pondence of  yours  with  a  friend,  to  whom  you  had  opened  your 
bosom  without  reserve,  and  which  was  to  be  made  public  by 
that  friend,  or  his  representative.  And  now  it  is  said  to  be  actu- 
ally published.  It  has  not  yet  reached  us,  but  extracts  have 
been  given,  and  such  as  seemed  most  likely  to  draw  a  curtain 
of  separation  between  you  and  myself.     Were  there  no  other 
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motive  than  that  of  indignation  against  the  author  of  this  out- 
rage on  private  confidence,  whose  shaft  seems  to  have  been 
aimed  at  yourself  more  particularly,  this  would  make  it  the  duty 
of  every  honourable  mind  to  disappoint  that  aim,  by  opposing  to 
its  impression  a  sevenfold  shield  of  apathy  and  insensibility. 
With  me,  however,  no  such  armour  is  needed.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  times  in  which  we  have  happened  to  live,  and 
the  partiality  of  our  friends  at  a  particular  period,  placed  us  in 
a  state  of  apparent  opposition,  which  some  might  suppose  to  be 
personal  also:  and  there  might  not  be  wanting  those  who  wished 
to  make  it  so,  by  filling  our  ears  with  malignant  falsehoods,  by 
dressing  up  hideous  phantoms  of  their  own  creation,  presenting 
them  to  you  under  my  name,  to  me  under  yours,  and  endeav- 
ouring to  instil  into  our  minds  things  concerning  each  other 
the  most  destitute  of  truth.  And  if  there  had  been,  at  any  time, 
a  moment  when  we  were  off  our  guard,  and  in  a  temper  to  let 
the  whispers  of  these  people  make  us  forget  what  we  had  known 
of  each  other  for  so  many  years,  and  years  of  so  much  trial,  yet 
all  men  who  have  attended  to  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
and  have  seen  the  false  colours  under  which  passion  sometimes 
dresses  the  actions  and  motives  of  others,  have  seen  also  those 
passions  subsiding  with  time  and  reflection,  dissipating  like  mists 
before  the  rising  sun,  and  restoring  to  us  the  sight  of  all  things 
in  their  true  shape  and  colours.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if, 
at  our  years,  we  were  to  go  an  age  back  to  hunt  up  imaginary 
or  forgotten  facts,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  affections  so  sweeten- 
ing to  the  evening  of  our  lives.  Be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  that  I 
am  incapable  of  receiving  the  slightest  impression  from  the 
effort  now  made  to  plant  thorns  on  the  pillow  of  our  age,  worth, 
and  wisdom,  and  to  sow  tares  between  friends  who  have  been 
such  for  near  half  a  century.  Beseeching  you  then  not  to 
suffer  your  mind  to  be  disquieted  by  this  wicked  attempt  to 
poison  its  peace,  and  praying  you  to  throw  it  by  among  the 
things  which  have  never  happened,  I  add  sincere  assurances  of 
my  unabated  and  constant  attachment,  friendship,  and  respect." 
Soon  after  the  particulars  of  "the  Cunningham  correspon- 
dence," Mr.  Timothy  Pickering  thought  proper,  under  the  cha- 
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racter  of  a  review,  and  for  the  seeming  purpose  of  vindicating 
his  own  character  against  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Adams,  to  assail 
both  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
unprovoked  than  his  vituperations  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  for  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Adams,  which  Pickering  assigns  as  the  ground  of  this 
part  of  his  animadversions,  makes  no  mention  or  even  allusion 
to  him,  or  even  to  the  party  to  which  he  belonged;  and,  of  the 
numerous  libels  which  have  been  uttered  against  Mr.  Jefferson, 
no  one  was  more  gratuitous  than  this.  Mr.  Van  Buren  having 
sent  Mr.  Jefferson  a  copy  of  this  review,  he,  after  he  had  time 
to  animadvert  on  it,  wrote  to  that  gentleman  a  long  letter  in 
reply,  dated  June  29,  1824. 

He  begins  by  remarking,  "that  he  could  not  have  believed, 
that  for  so  many  years,  and  to  such  a  period  of  advanced  age, 
Mr.  Pickering  could  have  nourished  passions  so  vehement  and 
viperous.  It  appears  that  for  thirty  years,  he  has  been  indus- 
triously collecting  materials  for  vituperating  the  characters  he 
had  marked  for  his  hatred;  some  of  whom,  certainly,  if  enmities 
towards  him  had  ever  existed,  had  forgotten  them  all,  or  buried 
them  in  the  grave  with  themselves.  As  to  myself,  there  never 
had  been  any  thing  personal  between  us,  nothing  but  the  gene- 
ral opposition  of  party  sentiments;  and  our  personal  intercourse 
had  been  that  of  urbanity,  as  himself  says.  But  it  seems  he 
has  been  all  this  time  brooding  over  an  enmity  which  I  had 
never  felt,  and  that  with  respect  to  myself,  as  well  as  others,  he 
has  been  writing  far  and  near,  and  in  every  direction,  to  get 
hold  of  original  letters,  where  he  could,  copies  where  he  could 
not,  certificates  and  journals,  catching  at  every  gossiping  story 
he  could  hear  of  in  any  quarter,  supplying  by  suspicions  what 
he  could  find  no  where  else,  and  then  arguing  on  this  motley 
farrago,  as  if  established  on  gospel  evidence."  He  then  refers  to 
twenty-seven  passages  of  Pickering's  pamphlet  to  prove  "the  as- 
siduity and  industry  he  had  employed  in  his  benevolent  re- 
searches." 

The  sentiments  and  temper  exhibited  in  the  following  passage 
could  have  been  dictated  only  by  conscious  rectitude.  "He  ar- 
raigns me  on  two  grounds,  my  actions  and  my  motives.  The 
very  actions,  however,  which  he  arraigns,  have  been  such  as 
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the  great  majority  of  my  fellow  citizens  have  approved.  The 
approbation  of  Mr.  Pickering,  and  of  those  who  thought  with 
him,  I  had  no  right  to  expect.  My  motives  he  chooses  to  ascribe 
to  hypocrisy,  to  ambition,  and  a  passion  for  popularity.  Of  these 
the  world  must  judge  between  us.  It  is  no  office  of  his  or  mine. 
To  that  tribunal  I  have  ever  submitted  my  actions  and  motives, 
without  ransacking  the  Union  for  certificates,  letters,  journals, 
and  gossiping  tales,  to  justify  myself  and  weary  them.  Nor  shall 
I  do  this  on  the  present  occasion,  but  still  leave  to  them  these 
antiquated  party  diatribes,  now  newly  revamped  and  paraded, 
as  if  they  had  not  already  been  a  thousand  times  repeated,  re- 
futed, and  adjudged  against  him,  by  the  nation  itself.  If  no 
action  is  to  be  deemed  virtuous  for  which  malice  can  imagine  a 
sinister  motive,  then  there  never  was  a  virtuous  action;  no,  not 
even  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour  himself.  But  he  has  taught  us 
to  judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit,  and  to  leave  motives  to  him  who 
can  alone  see  into  them." 

While  then  he  leaves  the  fate  of  Mr.  Pickering's  libel  to  that 
"of  the  thousands  of  others  like  it,"  there  are  two  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Pickering  which  he  feels  himself  called  on  to  correct.  One 
was  that  Mr.  Adams  had  not  written  as  Mr.  Pickering  asserted, 
on  mere  conjecture,  a  letter  of  apology  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which 
occasioned  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  October  preceding."  So 
far  from  it,  there  was  not  a  word  or  allusion  in  it  respecting 
Cunningham's  correspondence.  The  other  fact  was,  that  Gene- 
ral Washington  had,  when  he  became  a  private  citizen,  called 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  account  for  expressions  used  in  his  letter  to 
Mazzei,  which  assertion  has  been  already  fully  noticed. 

In  October,  the  president  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  to  consult 
him  on  the  course  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  United  States 
to  take  relative  to  the  rumoured  interposition  of  the  Holy  Allies, 
as  they  called  themselves,  in  the  contest  between  Spain  and 
her  late  colonies  in  America.  It  has  since  appeared  that  Mr. 
Canning,  not  approving  of  their  interference,  had  suggested  to 
our  government  to  oppose  it,  with  a  promise  of  support  from 
the  government  of  Great  Britain;  and  these  facts  were  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  replied  that  the  question  was 
''the  most  momentous  which  had  ever  been  offered  to  his  con- 
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temptation  since  that  of  independence."  That,  he  says,  made 
us  a  nation,  this  sets  our  compass,  and  points  the  course  which 
we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us.  "Our 
first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle  our- 
selves in  the  broils  of  Europe.  Our  second,  never  to  suffer 
Europe  to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atlantic  affairs.  America, 
North  and  South,  has  a  set  of  interests  distinct  from  those  of 
Europe,  and  peculiarly  her  own.  She  should,  therefore,  have 
a  system  of  her  own,  separate  and  apart  from  that  of  Europe. 
While  the  last  is  labouring  to  become  the  domicile  of  despotism, 
our  endeavour  should  surely  be,  to  make  our  hemisphere  that 
of  freedom.  One  nation,  most  of  all,  could  disturb  us  in  this 
pursuit;  she  now  offers  to  lead,  to  aid,  and  accompany  us  in  it. 
By  acceding  to  her  proposition,  we  detach  her  from  the  band 
of  despots,  bring  her  mighty  weight  into  the  scale  of  free  go- 
vernment, and  emancipate  a  continent  at  one  stroke,  which 
might  otherwise  linger  longer  in  doubt  and  difficulty.  Great 
Britain  is  the  nation  that  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  anv  one, 
or  all  on  earth;  and  with  her  on  our  side,  we  need  not  fear  the 
whole  world.  With  her  then,  we  should  most  sedulously  che- 
rish a  cordial  friendship;  and  nothing  would  tend  more  to  knit 
our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by  side,  in  the 
same  cause.  Not  that  I  would  purchase  even  her  amity  at  the 
price  of  taking  part  in  her  wars.  But  the  war  in  which  the 
present  proposition  might  engage  us,  should  that  be  its  conse- 
quence, is  not  her  war,  but  ours.  Its  object  is  to  introduce  and 
establish  the  American  system,  of  keeping  out  of  our  land  all 
foreign  powers,  and  of  never  permitting  those  of  Europe  to  in- 
termeddle with  the  affairs  of  our  nation's.  It  is  to  maintain  our 
own  principle,  not  to  depart  from  it.  And  if,  to  facilitate  this, 
we  can  effect  a  division  in  the  body  of  the  European  powers, 
and  draw  over  to  our  side  its  most  powerful  member,  surely  we 
should  do  it.  But  I  am  clearly  of  Mr.  Canning's  opinion,  that 
it  will  prevent,  instead  of  provoking  war.  With  Great  Britain 
withdrawn  from  their  scale,  and  shifted  into  that  of  our  two 
continents,  all  Europe  combined  would  not  undertake  such  a 
war.  For  how  would  they  propose  to  get  at  either  enemy 
without   superior   fleets?     Nor  is  the  occasion  to  be  slighted 
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which  this  proposition  offers,  of  declaring  our  protest  against 
the  atrocious  violations  of  the  rights  of  nations,  by  the  interfe- 
rence of  any  one  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  so  flagitiously 
began  by  Bonaparte,  and  now  continued  by  the  equally  lawless 
alliance,  calling  itself  Holy." 

As  to  any  acquisition  to  ourselves,  he  admits  that  he  has  ever 
looked  on  Cuba  "as  the  most  interesting  addition  which  could 
ever  be  made  to  our  svstem  of  states.  The  control  which,  with 
Florida  point,  this  island  would  give  us  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  countries  and  isthmus  bordering  on  it,  as  well  as  all 
those  whose  waters  flow  into  it,  would  till  up  the  measure  of 
our  political  well-being."  Yet  as  it  could  not  be  obtained  with- 
out war,  and  its  independence  could  be  secured  without  it,  he 
would  prefer  that  with  peace  and  the  friendship  of  England, 
rather  than  "its  association,  at  the  expense  of  war  and  her  en- 
mity." 

He,  therefore,  thought  we  could  honestly  join  in  the  declara- 
tion proposed,  "that  we  aimed  not  at  the  acquisition  of  any  of 
those  possessions;  that  we  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  any 
amicable  arrangements  between  them  and  the  mother  country; 
but  that  we  would  oppose  with  all  our  means,  the  forcible  in- 
terposition of  any  other  power,  as  auxiliary,  stipendiary,  or  un- 
der any  other  form  or  pretext,  and  most  especially,  their  trans- 
fer to  any  power  by  conquest,  cession,  or  acquisition  in  any 
other  way;1'  and  he  adds,  that  he  thinks  the  president  should 
encourage  the  British  government  to  continue  in  the  disposi- 
tions it  has  expressed,  by  an  assurance  of  his  concurrence  with 
them,  as  far  as  his  authority  goes;  and  that  as  it  may  lead  to 
war,  which  can  be  done  only  by  Congress,  he  would  present  the 
case  to  them  for  consideration  at  their  first  meeting,  in  the  same 
aspect  as  it  was  seen  by  himself."     These  views  harmonized  so 
well  with  those  entertained  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet, 
that  the  president,  in  his  annual  message,  took  the  ground  re- 
commended; and  although  it  created  some  surprise  at  first,  as 
the   previous  understanding    with    the   English    ministry    was 
known  only  to  a  few,  and  it  was  thought,  by  some,  to  assume 
rather  a  higher  tone  than  comported  with  the  limited  power  of 
the  American  executive,  yet  it  was  well  received  by  the  nation, 
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and  in  Europe,  few  acts  of  our  government  have  been  regarded 
with  equal  importance.  It  was  considered  as  putting  the  ques- 
tion of  foreign  interference  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  at 
rest  for  ever. 

In  spite  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  strong  predilection  for  popular  go- 
vernment, and  his  belief  in  its  practicability  under  favourable 
circumstances,  he  still  doubted,  as  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  La  Fayette,  in  November,  1823,  whether  the  state  of 
society,  in  Europe,  could  bear  a  republican  government,  as  he 
had  doubted  when  he  was  in  Europe.  He  remarks,  "an  heredi- 
tary chief,  strictly  limited,  the  right  of  war  vested  in  the  legis- 
lative body,  a  rigid  economy  of  the  public  contributions,  and 
absolute  interdiction  of  all  useless  expenses,  will  go  far  towards 
keeping  the  government  honest  and  unoppressive.  But  the  only 
security  of  all  is  a  free  press.  The  force  of  public  opinion  can- 
not be  resisted,  when  permitted  freely  to  be  expressed.  The 
agitations  it  produces  must  be  submitted  to.  It  keeps  the 
waters  pure." 

In  speaking  of  politics  at  home,  he  says,  the  federalists  now 
call  themselves  republicans,  but  that  the  name  alone  is  changed, 
their  principles  are  the  same,  and  that  the  parties  of  whig 
and  tory  are  those  of  nature.  "They  exist  in  all  countries, 
whether  called  by  these  names,  or  by  those  of  aristocrats  and 
democrats,  coti  droite  and  cote  gauche,  ultras  and  radicals, 
serviles  and  liberals.  The  sickly,  weakly,  timid  man,  fears  the 
people,  and  is  a  tory  by  nature.  The  healthy,  strong,  and  bold, 
cherish  them,  and  is  formed  a  whig  by  nature." 

Some  may  doubt,  however,  whether  such  are  the  leading 
characteristics  of  those  universal  political  parties  into  which 
communities  are  every  where  divided.  The  love  of  freedom 
has  been  considered  to  be  the  love  of  power,  under  a  particular 
form,  and  those  who  feel  the  pressure  of  power,  or  privilege — 
any  thing  in  short  which  restrains  their  freedom  of  action,  or 
mortifies  their  pride — are  impatient  of  the  control;  and  if  they 
are  sensitive  and  firm,  they  are  zealous  asserters  of  liberty. 
They,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  the  distribution  of  power  and 
rank,  are  raised  above  the  ordinary  level,  are  the  favourers  of 
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inequality  by  which  they  profit,  and  jealous  of  those  who  are 
placed  below  them.  But  these  feelings  are  modified  by  the 
temper  of  the  individual,  and  a  man  who  is  either  timid  or  brave 
may  belong  to  either  party.  If  he  is  a  patrician  and  firm,  he 
treats  the  plebeian  with  scorn  and  contempt.  If  timid,  he 
sometimes  courts  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  plebeian,  if 
he  has  firmness,  is  jealous  and  impatient  of  superiority;  but  if 
timid,  he  crouches,  fawns,  and  flatters,  under  a  stable  govern- 
ment, but  takes  the  lead  in  cruelty  in  the  moment  of  revolution. 
The  tendency  of  property,  and  office,  and  ancestry,  and  power, 
(however  acquired)  which  seems  to  possess  stability,  is  to  beget 
distrust,  and  perhaps  contempt  of  the  people,  though  particular 
circumstances  may  countervail  these  biases.  On  the  other 
hand,  poverty,  obscurity,  and  the  sense  of  inferiority  lead  men 
to  take  the  opposite  side.  Conscious  talents  incline  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  If  accompanied  by 
great  integrity,  they  incline  to  the  popular  side,  as  more  ac- 
cordant with  the  principles  of  natural  justice;  so  if  unprincipled, 
they  may  take  the  same  side,  if  it  furnishes,  as  it  often  does,  a 
better  theatre  for  their  exertion.  But  talent  without  moral 
principle  lends  itself  indifferently  to  kings,  nobles,  or  people, 
according  to  the  prospect  of  reward. 

He  considers  the  prevailing  distinction  at  that  time,  to  be  "the 
preservation  of  state  rights  as  reserved  in  the  constitution,  or  by 
strained  constructions  of  that  instrument,  to  merge  all  into  a 
consolidated  government;  and  says  the  tories  are  for  strengthening 
the  general  and  executive  government;  the  whigs  cherish  the  re- 
presentative branch,  and  the  rights  reserved  by  the  states,  as  the 
bulwark  against  consolidation,  which  must  immediately  gene- 
rate monarchy." 

Having,  in  January,  1824,  received  from  Mr.  Sparks,  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review,  a  number  of  that  work,  con- 
taining an  article  on  the  Colonization  Society,  he  expresses  his 
favourable  opinion  of  the  society,  as  promising  to  fulfil  the  first 
great  object  we  should  have  in  view  regarding  the  African 
race,  namely,  the  establishment  of  a  colony  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  which  may  introduce  among  the  aborigines  the  arts  of 
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cultivated  life,  and  the  blessings  of  civilization  and  science,"  and 
thus  make  them  some  retribution  for  our  past  injuries  to  them, 
which  benefit  may  in  time  exceed  the  sum  of  evil.     But  for  the 
second  object,  the  providing  an  asylum  to  which  we  can,  by  de- 
grees, send  the  whole  of  that  population  from  among  us,  and 
establish  them  under  our  patronage  and  protection  as  a  sepa- 
rate, free,  and  independent  people,  he  supposes  the  coast  of 
Africa  will  not  suit;  if  for  no  other  reason,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense of  its  execution.  Allowing  twenty-five  years  for  its  accom- 
plishment of  the  scheme  of  general  emancipation,  and  estimating 
the  number  of  slaves  in  that  time  at  3,000,000,  he  computes 
the  whole  expense  of  purchasing  them,  and  transporting  them 
to  Africa  at  900,000,000  dollars,  requiring  36  millions  a  year 
for  nine  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  gradual  diminution  of 
the  number  after  about  sixteen  vears.    He,  however,  thinks  his 
original  plan  of  emancipating  the  after  born  is  practicable,  and 
that  to  defray  even  this  reduced  expense,  the  public  lands  may 
furnish  the  requisite  fund.     He  thinks  that  St.  Domingo  would 
furnish  a  fit,  as  well  as  the  most  accessible  asylum.     Supposing 
the  annual  increase  to  be  60,000,  fifty  vessels,  of  400  tons  each, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  that  number.     He  re- 
gards the  result  with  his  first  enthusiasm.     "I  do  not,  he  says, 
go  into  all  the  details  of  the  burthens  and  benefits  of  this  ope- 
ration.    And  who  could  estimate  its  blessed  effects?  I  leave  this 
to  those  who  will  live  to  see  their  accomplishment,  and  to  enjoy 
a  beatitude  forbidden  to  my  age.     He  then  shows,  as  on  all 
other  occasions,  that  his  construction  of  the  constitution  is  strict 
or  liberal  according  as  the  national  good  would  be  best  promot- 
ed.    "I  am  aware,  he  remarks,  that  this  subject  involves  some 
constitutional  scruples.     But  a  liberal  construction,  justified  by 
the  object,  may  go  far,  and  an  amendment  of  the  constitution, 
the  whole  length  necessary. 

He  at  the  same  time,  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  Mr. 
Sparks  endeavours  to  free  imported  books  from  duty.  He  hoped 
"a  crusade  would  be  kept  up  against  it  until  those  in  power 
should  become  sensible  of  this  stain  on  our  legislation."  In 
conforming  with  the  same  views  he  presented  a  petition  to  Con- 
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gress  against  this  duty  in  the  session  ofl823,  which,  being  drawn 
by  himself,  was  circulated  among  the  members,  as  an  object  of 
interest  and  curiosity,  not  only  as  his  autograph,  but  as  a  remark- 
able specimen  of  neat  penmanship  for  one  then  eighty  years  of 
age.  The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  large 
majority,  but  in  the  Senate,  the  interest  of  the  booksellers  pre- 
vailed against  that  of  the  community,  and  it  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Jefferson  having  received  from  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,* 
then  one  of  the  representatives  in  Congress  from  Louisiana,  a 
copy  of  his  speech  in  favour  of  internal  improvement,  took  that 
occasion  to  express,  in  a  way  as  little  offensive  as  possible,  his 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  the  general  government  has  con- 
stitutionally the  power  to  make  roads  and  canals:  and  that  when 
we  have  any  doubt  about  a  power,  the  safest  course  is  not  to 
exercise  it.  He  thought,  however,  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
tensive and  deep  seated  opposition  to  the  assumption  of  it,  the 
conviction  entertained  by  so  many,  that  this  deduction  of  power 
by  elaborate  construction  prostrates  the  rights  reserved  to 
the  states;  the  difficulties  with  which  it  will  rub  along  in  the 
course  of  its  exercise;  that  changes  of  majorities  will  be  changing 
the  system  backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  no  undertaking 
under  it  would  be  safe;  every  state  in  the  Union  would  consent  to 
give  the  power  by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  with  some 

*  It  is  gratifying  to  the  mutual  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Li- 
vingston to  find,  by  this  correspondence,  that  an  entire  reconciliation 
had  taken  place  between  them.  Mr.  Livingston  having  removed 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  purchased  of  John  Gravier  some  of  the 
alluvial  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  which  is  known  there  by 
the  name  of  the  Batture,  and  which  was  at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the 
city  of  New  Orleans.  On  the  representations  of  the  citizens,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son while  president,  ordered  Mr.  Livingston  to  be  dispossessed  of  this 
property,  and  the  possession  to  be  restored  to  the  city,  until  the  merits  of 
the  conflicting  claims  could  be  judicially  investigated.  While  this  inves- 
tigation was  going  on,  papers  were  written  both  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
Mr.  Livingston  in  their  vindication.  The  property  was  finally  adjudged 
to  Mr.  Livingston,  and  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  presidential  term  expired,  a 
suit  was  brought  against  him  in  Virginia  by  Mr.  Livingston  for  damages. 
Had  it  not  failed  for  want  of  jurisdiction,  it  would  have  presented  the 
novel  and  delicate  question  whether  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  nation  was 
liable  to  answer  in  a  civil  suit  for  an  official  act. 
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guard  against  abuse,  and  he  thought  it  the  wisest  course  to  ask 
the  power.  This  would  render  its  exercise  smooth  and  accep- 
table to  all,  and  insure  to  it  all  the  facilities  which  the  states 
could  contribute,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  bartering  of  votes 
which  is  so  frequent  in  all  public  bodies.  And  he  suggests  that 
a  proviso  that  the  federal  quota  of  each  state  should  be  ex- 
pended within  the  state  would  give  general  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  expressed  the  proposition  too  broadly  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  such  an  amendment  as  he  recom- 
mends, for  some  of  those  who  oppose  the  federal  power  of  making 
roads  and  canals,  ground  their  opposition  yet  more  upon  its  in- 
expediencv,  or  rather  upon  its  pernicious  tendency,  than  because 
it  contravenes  the  constitution,  and  this  ground  was  actually 
taken  in  that  very  debate.  They  think  that  our  government 
can  continue  either  permanent  or  free  only  by  limiting  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  to  a  few  general  objects,  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  several  parts  are  identical,  or  not  dissimilar;  and 
that  if  its  powers  be  extended  to  domestic  concerns,  which  are 
so  various,  and  which  are  so  immediately  felt  by  the  people, 
there  will  arise  perpetual  jealousies  and  contentions  among  them, 
which  will  finally  end  in  separation.  Nor  is  this  all.  For  a 
power  so  extensive  as  would  be  one  over  roads  and  canals,  might 
so  increase  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  federal  executive, 
as  to  render  the  counterpoise  of  the  states  insignificant,  and 
gradually  erect  the  chief  magistrate  into  a  monarch.  Or  if  that 
be  deemed  an  extravagant  supposition,  it  might  at  least  gradu- 
ally bring  all  power  to  the  general  government  by  successive 
encroachments  and  amendments,  after  which  consolidation,  civil 
liberty  could  not  long  survive.  A  single  government  for  a  coun- 
try of  such  vast  extent  as  this  now  is,  and  of  such  a  teeming 
population,  as  it  is  destined  to  be,  can  operate  either  upon  its 
extremities,  or  in  the  minor  exertions  of  authority,  only  by  de- 
legating large  discretionary  powers  to  its  distant  and  subordinate 
agents.  The  occasional  disobedience  of  remote  districts,  or  the 
feeble  exercise  of  its  authority,  under  the  forms  of  a  free  govern- 
ment, would  imperiously  call  for  an  enlargement  of  its  powers; 
and  those  who  exercised  the  executive  functions,  thus  furnished 
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with  pretexts  for  change,  would  not  want  the  means  of  effecting 
it.  Every  one  must  admit  that  the  larger  the  public  revenue 
which  the  executive  has  to  collect  and  disburse,  the  greater  is 
its  actual  power.  Yet  no  supposable  amount  of  revenue 
would  give  as  much  power  as  a  general  system  of  roads  and 
canals.  It  would  furnish  the  means  of  conferring  or  refusing 
reward  or  profit  to  every  man  in  the  nation.  We  may 
form  some  idea  of  its  extent  by  adverting  to  what  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Already  the 
tolls  from  its  canals  exceed  a  million  a  year,  and  the  profits 
from  the  rail-roads  and  canals  that  are  projected  will  soon  he 
two  or  three  millions,  and  may,  by  the  extension  of  similar  im- 
provements and  even  turnpikes,  be  easily  made  to  double  the 
amount.  Yet  this  amount  of  tolls,  large  as  it  is,  but  inadequate- 
ly expresses  the  benefits  which  the  community  experiences 
from  these  useful  works,  since  those  who  pay  the  tolls,  have,  in 
the  increased  value  and  productiveness  of  their  land  and  indus- 
try, received  perhaps  ten  times  as  much  as  they.  pay.  With 
such  exhaustless  means  of  corruption  to  act  on  individuals  and 
detached  portions  of  the  community,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
would  not  become  corrupt. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  1824,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Major  John  Cartwright,  who  had  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  work 
on  the  English  constitution,  which  he  thought  had  been,  in  that 
work,  correctly  deduced  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  "Having  driven 
out  the  former  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  island  called 
England/'  he  remarks,  "they  became  aborigines  as  to  you,  and 
your  lineal  ancestry.  They,  doubtless,  had  a  constitution;  and 
though  they  have  not  left  it  in  a  written  formula,  to  the  pre- 
cise text  of  which  you  may  always  appeal,  yet  they  have  left 
fragments  of  their  history  and  laws,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred with  considerable  certainty.  Whatever  their  history 
and  laws  shew  to  have  been  practised  with  approbation,  we 
may  presume  was  permitted  by  their  constitution;  whatever 
was  not  so  practised,  was  not  permitted.  And  although  this 
constitution  was  violated  and  set  at  nought  by  Norman  force, 
yet  force  cannot  change  right.     A  perpetual  claim  was  kept 
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up  by  the  nation,  by  their  perpetual  demand  of  a  restora- 
tion of  their  Saxon  laws,  which  shews  they  were  never 
relinquished  by  the  will  of  the  nation.  In  the  pullings  and 
haulings  for  these  ancient  rights,  between  the  nation  and  its 
kings  of  the  races  of  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts,  there 
was  sometimes  gain  and  sometimes  loss,  until  the  final  conquest 
of  their  rights  from  the  Stuarts.  The  destitution  and  expul- 
sion of  this  race  broke  the  thread  of  pretended  inheritance,  ex- 
tinguished all  regal  usurpations,  and  the  nation  re-entered  into 
all  its  rights;  and  although  in  the  bill  of  rights  they  specifically 
reclaimed  some  only,  yet  the  omission  of  the  others  was  no  re- 
nunciation of  the  right  to  assume  their  exercise  also,  whenever 
occasion  should  occur.  The  new  king  received  no  rights  or 
powers,  but  those  expressly  granted  to  him."  He  is  very  severe 
on  Hume  for  maintaining  that  the  people  encroached  upon 
the  sovereign,  and  not  the  sovereign  upon  the  people,  calling 
him  a  "degenerate  son  of  science,"  and  "traitor  to  his  fellow- 
men,"  for  saying  that  "the  commons  established  a  principle, 
which  is  noble  in  itself,  and  seems  specious,  but  is  belied  by 
all  history  and  experience,  that  the  people  are  the  origin  of  all  just 
power" 

In  his  sketch  of  the  theory  of  our  government,  he  notices 
those  fundamental  principles  which  are  recognised  in  most  of 
the  states;  and  does  not  forget  among  the  improvements  which 
he  hopes  will  be  adopted,  his  favourite  ward  system.  He  re- 
gards the  federal  and  state  governments  "as  co-ordinate  depart- 
ments of  one  simple  and  integral  whole."  And  that  in  cases 
where  both  claim  the  same  subject  of  power,  and  the  question 
can  neither  be  avoided  nor  compounded,  a  convention  of  the 
states  must  be  called,  to  ascribe  the  doubtful  power  to  that  de- 
partment they  think  best.  He  agrees  with  Major  Cartwright, 
that  the  judiciary  had  usurped  legislative  powers  in  deciding 
that  Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and  he  examines 
that  question  by  a  reference  to  numerous  law  authorities  which 
implies  great  diligence  and  patience  of  research. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  present  year,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  old  friend  La  Fayette,  at  Monticello.     That  gene- 
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rous  and  gallant  Frenchman,  the  friend  of  America  for  almost 
fifty  years,  had  arrived  at  New  York  in  August,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  such  of  the  companions  of  his  youthful  campaigns 
as  yet  survived,  and  of  witnessing  with  his  own  eyes,  the  fruits 
of  that  independence  he  had  aided  in  achieving,  and  of  that 
civil  liberty  he  so  much  prized.    Such  was  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  received  by  the  whole  nation,  that  his  journey 
through  the  states  appeared  as  one  continued  triumphal  proces- 
sion; and  no  national  victory  ever  produced  more  fervent  and 
universal  exultation  than  did  this  unpretending  visit  of  an  an- 
cient friend;  nor  did  any  chief  or  emperor,  in  the  pride  of  power 
and  conquest,  ever  receive  homage  more  profound,  or  greetings 
so  sincere  as  was  voluntarily  paid  to  this  private  citizen,  a  fo- 
reigner too,  from  the  recollection  of  his  disinterested  services  in 
the  cause  of  the  revolution.     It  appeared  as  if  all  that  could 
gratify  the  pride  of  an  American  or  his  love  of  country  from 
that  event,  was  fixed  and  personified  in  this  single  individual, 
who  thus  appeared  among  them  again,  after  an  interval  of  more 
than  forty  years,  and,  in  whose  living  form,  they  were  carried 
back  to  the  toils,  the  sufferings,  the  hazards  of  the  revolution, 
while  every  thing  around  them  reminded  them  of  its  noble 
fruits.     An  individual  in  New  York,*  partaking  of  the  general 
feeling  to  do  him  honour,  having  remarked  that  he  ought  to  be 
considered  as  the  "nation's  guest,"  the  idea  chiming  in  with  the 
popular  feeling,  was  immediately  seized  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution.    The  word  was  in  every  one's  mouth,  and  with  a  uni- 
formity and  alacrity  that  no  law  could  have  produced,  he  was 
transported  from  city  to  city,  from  state  to  state,  throughout  the 
Union,  in  splendid  equipages,  and  every  where  provided  with 
well  furnished  lodgings,  and  a  sumptuous  table,  free  of  expense. 
The  mass  of  the  nation  of  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  every  condi- 
tion of  life,  partook  of  this  overflowing  gratitude,  and  the  more 
soberminded  regarding  this  feeling  as  reflecting  honour  on  the 
givers  and  receiver,  countenanced  and  encouraged  it,  so  that 
the  nation  appeared  to  be  in  one  general  state  of  delirious  joy. 

*  General  Morton,  who  has  recently  terminated  his  meritorious  and 
blameless  life. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  friendly  feelings  which  he  had  ever  en- 
tertained for  La  Fayette,  wisely  took  advantage  of  this  over- 
flow of  gratitude,  to  suggest  that  Congress  should  add  some  more 
substantial  and  lasting  proof  of  its  sense  of  former  services,  by  a 
liberal  provision  for  their  benefactor,  whose  fortune,  though  it 
had  been  large,  had  never  equalled  his  munificence.  This  propo- 
sal,* too,  like  seed  sown  at  a  right  time  on  a  good  soil,  was  gene- 
rally adopted,  and  notwithstanding  the  rooted  prejudice  against 
pensions,  was  adopted  by  Congress  unanimously,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  delegation  of  a  single  state,  who  either  could  not 
conquer  their  own  scruples,  or  doubted  whether  they  could 
overcome  those  of  their  constituents. 

La  Fayette  passed  some  days  at  Monticello,  was  feted  as 
usual,  in  Charlottesville,  and  having  completed  his  tour  through 
the  states,  revisited  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  following  year,  before 
he  returned  to  France. 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Madison,  publish- 
ed in  his  correspondence,  he  speaks  of  La  Fayette  as  having  a 
"canine  thirst  for  popularity,"  and  censure  has  been  cast  on  him 
for  using  this  term  towards  one  to  whom  he  professed  friendship, 
and  on  the  editor,  for  having  published  it.  In  defence  of  the  latter, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  expression  was  unwarranted, 
and  inconsistent,  yet  the  public  ought  to  know  it,  this  being  one 
of  the  numerous  facts  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  charac- 
ter, and  on  which  the  present  public  and  yet  more  those  that 
are  to  come  after  us,  have  paramount  claims.  He  considered 
that  the  public,  and  posterity  especially,  had  claims  to  know  the 
opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson  concerning  the  eminent  men  of  his  day, 
whether  those  opinions  were  controvertible  or  not;  that  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duty  of  giving  his  letters  to  the  world,  he  was 
not  justified  in  altering  or  suppressing  a  single  offensive  expres- 
sion, not  only  because,  if  known,  it  would  lessen  the  credit  and 

*  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  if  this  proposal  had  not  been 
made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  others.  I  heard 
the  same  thing  mentioned  in  New  York  by  a  lady.  As  in  an  epidemic 
the  disease  is  ascribed  to  him  with  whom  it  first  appears,  though  it  had 
been  certain  to  have  exhibited  itself  in  some  other  quarter. 
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authenticity  of  the  rest;  and  because,  moreover,  the  sentiments 
of  one  man  towards  another  are  to  be  inferred  from  the  general 
tenor  of  his  conduct,  and  not  from  any  isolated  word,  written  in 
the  carelessness  of  haste,  and  in  the  security  of  confidential  in- 
tercourse. 

In  defence  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  it  may  be  remarked,  be- 
sides the  unreasonableness  of  subjecting  every  word  in  a  letter 
to  his  most  intimate  friend  to  the  ordeal  of  criticism,  that  he  did 
not  attach  to  the  word  "canine"  an  odious  or  contemptuous  sense, 
but  merely  meant  to  express  what  was  excessive,  as  he  has 
often  applied  the  word  to  himself;  and  speaks  of  his  own  canine 
thirst,  desire,  &c.  It  amounts,  then,  to  no  more  than  that  he 
thought  that  La  Fayette  had  an  undue  love  for  popularity;  a 
censure  which  has  often  been  urged  against  himself,  and  which 
bordered  so  nearly  on  what  he  considered  a  sentiment  of  justice 
and  truth  as  scarcely  to  seem  a  censure. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  University  goes  into  operation.  Mr.  Jefferson's  exertions  for  its 
success.  Fails  in  procuring  farther  grants  from  the  legislature. 
His  maxims  of  practical  Morality.  Receives  a  second  visit  from  La 
Fayette.  His  system  of  Laws  for  the  University.  Disorders— and 
Proceedings  thereon.  The  power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
Roads  and  Canals.  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison.  Proposed  Protest  of 
the  Virginia  Legislature.  Letters  to  Mr.  Giles  concerning  presi- 
dent Adams.  Letter  to  Mr.  Madison.  His  pecuniary  difficulties.  His 
heavy  expenses.  Applies  to  the  Legislature  for  leave  to  dispose  of  his 
Property  by  a  Lottery.  His  hopes  of  the  University.  Letter  to  the 
President.  Liberal  principles  of  National  Law.  Plan  of  his  Lot- 
tery. Public  Sympathy.  Other  schemes  of  relief  attempted.  Let- 
ters to  the  Mayor  of  Washington.  His  last  illness  and  death.  Honours 
to  his  memory. 

1824—1826. 

The  time  now  approached  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  to  have 
the  satisfaction  to  see  his  long  cherished  scheme  of  the  univer- 
sity carried  into  execution.  The  buildings  were  so  far  complet- 
ed as  to  be  fit  to  open  the  institution  by  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1824.  He  had  long  before  turned  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  obtaining  professors,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  procure  them  from  Europe,  it  being 
better,  as  he  said,  to  get  competent  foreigners,  than  second  rate 
natives,  since  those  of  the  first  order  of  talents  were  likely  to  be 
already  engaged  in  other  institutions,  w7hich  they  could  not 
leave,  and  because,  moreover,  it  would  be  invidious  to  seduce 
them.  His  colleagues  having  concurred  in  his  views,  the  board 
had  sent  a  special  agent,  Mr.  F.  W.  Gilmer,  to  England,  for  the 
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purpose  of  engaging  suitable  professors,  except  those  of  moral 
philosophy  and  law,  which  it  was  deemed  more  advisable  to 
procure  at  home. 

Mr.  Jefferson  has  been  censured  for  this  course,  as  reflect- 
ing on  the  science  and  literature  of  his  own  country.  But 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  defensible.  The  institution,  which 
had  been  reared  by  his  efforts,  and  for  whose  success  he  had 
every  motive,  personal  and  patriotic,  aspired  to  give  a  course 
of  education  equal  to  any  other  in  the  United  States.  As  the 
most  capable  professors  were  presumed  to  be  already  occupied, 
that  description  of  talent  being  not  yet  redundant  in  the  coun- 
try, and  scarcely  equalling  the  demand,  to  have  confined  him- 
self to  such  professors  as  could  have  been  obtained  here  would 
have  subjected  the  visiters  to  the  alternative  of  either  taking 
inferior  men,  such  as  had  not  found  employment  elsewhere,  or 
of  enticing  them  from  some  other  institution.  The  first  course 
would  have  been  unfaithful  to  themselves,  their  own  pro- 
mises, and  the  public  expectations.  The  last  would  have 
been  invidious,  would  have  subjected  them  to  a  still  severer 
censure,  and  their  own  injustice  might  have  been  retorted  on 
them. 

The  professors  finally  arrived  at  the  end  of  1824,  or  begin- 
ning of  1825,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  professor  of  chemistry 
and  of  moral  philosophy,  obtained  in  the  country,  the  universi- 
ty opened  in  April,  1825.  The  main  building,  the  rotunda,  was 
still  unfinished,  and  the  legislature  began  to  be  deaf  to  the  ap- 
peals made  to  it  for  more  money.  It  happened,  however,  for- 
tunately, that  there  was  still  an  unsettled  claim  of  Virginia 
against  the  general  government  for  interest  due  upon  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  state  for  the  public  defence;  it  being  a 
general  practice  in  that  government  not  to  pay  interest  on  its 
debts,  because  it  assumes  that  the  public  treasury  has  always 
been  able  to  discharge  all  just  claims  against  it,  and  that  the  delay 
of  payment  has  been  owing  either  to  a  delay  of  application,  or  a 
want  of  evidence,  or  authority.  These  suppositions,  however, 
do  not  always  square  with  the  fact,  and  did  not  in  the  present 
instance,  since  Virginia  had  been  a  creditor,  because  the  United 
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States  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  the  requisite  advances, 
and  Virginia  had,  in  fact,  been  paying  interest  on  the  money 
thus  expended.  The  claim  for  interest,  therefore,  seemed  to  be 
as  well  founded  as  that  of  the  principal.  The  visiters  applied 
to  the  legislature  for  a  grant  of  a  part  of  this  fund,  on  account 
of  the  university,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  one  to  the  amount 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  but  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  any 
further  advances  out  of  the  public  treasury.  The  claim  being 
thus  appropriated,  it  was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  delegation  from 
the  state,  and  by  dint  of  the  many  personal  friends  which  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  in  Congress,  the  favour  shown  by  the  liberal  mind- 
ed members  of  the  legislature  towards  its  object,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  president,  Mr.  Monroe,  the  claim  was  allowed,  at 
the  session  of  1824-5.  Even  this,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
complete  the  buildings,  as  well  as  furnish  the  requisite  books 
and  apparatus;  and  at  the  succeeding  session  of  the  legislature, 
he  attempted  to  get  a  further  grant  from  the  same  fund,  while 
yet  its  issue  was  uncertain,  and  he  urged  to  Mr.  Cabell,  "That 
the  legislature  will  certainly  owe  to  us  the  recovery  of  this 
money;  for  had  they  not  given  it,  in  some  measure,  the  reve- 
renced character  of  a  donation  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  it 
would  never  have  been  paid.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  displeasure  incurred  by  wringing  it  from  them  at  the  last 
session,  will  now  give  way  to  a  contrary  feeling,  and  even  place 
us  on  a  ground  of  some  merit." 

Mr.  Cabell  had  given  him  encouraging  hopes  of  success,  and 
tells  him  that  his  handwriting  and  letters  had  great  effect 
among  the  members  of  the  legislature,  and  urges  him  to  write 
to  some  of  the  members  on  the  subject.  He  seems  to  question 
the  fact,  and  remarks,  "When  I  retired  from  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  I  thought  I  saw  some  evidence  that  I  re- 
tired with  a  good  degree  of  public  favour,  and  that  my  .conduct 
in  office  had  been  considered,  by  the  one  party,  at  least,  with 
approbation,  and  with  acquiescence  by  the  other.  But  the  at- 
tempt in  which  I  have  embarked  so  earnestly,  to  procure  an 
improvement  in  the  moral  condition  of  my  native  state, 
although,  perhaps,  in  other  states  it  may  have  strengthened 
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good  dispositions,  it  has  assuredly  weakened  them  within  our 
own.  The  attempt  ran  foul  of  so  many  local  interests,  of  so 
many  personal  views,  and  so  much  ignorance,  and  I  have  been 
considered  as  so  particularly  its  promoter,  that  I  see  evidently 
a  great  change  of  sentiment  towards  myself.  I  cannot  doubt  its 
having  dissatisfied  with  myself  a  respectable  minority,  if  not  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  I  feel  it  deeply  and  very 
discouragingly.  Yet  I  shall  not  give  way.  I  have  ever  found 
in  my  progress  through  life,  that,  acting  for  the  public,  if  we 
do  always  what  is  right,  the  approbation  denied  in  the  begin- 
ning will  surely  follow  us  in  the  end.  It  is  from  posterity  we 
are  to  expect  remuneration  for  the  sacrifices  we  are  making  for 
their  service,  of  time,  quiet,  and  good  will,  and  I  fear  not  the 
appeal.  The  multitude  of  fine  young  men  whom  we  shall  re- 
deem from  ignorance,  and  who  will  feel  that  they  owe  to  us 
the  elevation  of  mind,  of  character,  and  station  they  will  be 
able  to  obtain  from  the  result  of  our  efforts,  will  insure  their 
remembering  us  with  gratitude,  we  will  not  then  'be  weary  in 
well  doing.'     Usque  ad  aras,  amicus  tuus." 

In  getting  the  university  into  operation,  he  seemed  to  have 
regained  the  activity  and  assiduity  of  his  youth.  Every  thing 
was  looked  into,  every  thing  was  ordered  by  him.  He  suggest- 
ed the  remedy  for  every  difficulty,  and  made  the  selection  in 
every  choice  of  expedients.  Two  or  three  times  a  week  he 
rode  down  to  the  establishment  to  give  orders  to  the  proctor, 
and  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  work  still  unfinished.  Nor 
were  his  old  habits  of  hospitality  forgotten.  His  invitations  to 
the  professors  and  their  families  were  frequent,  and  every  Sunday 
some  four  or  five  of  the  students  dined  with  him.  At  these 
times  he  generally  ate  by  himself  in  a  small  recess  connected 
with  the  dining  room;  but,  saving  at  meals,  sat  and  conversed 
with  the  company  as  usual.  The  number  of  visiters  also  to  the 
University  was  very  great,  and  they  seldom  failed  to  call  at 
Monticello,  where  they  often  passed  the  day,  and  sometimes 
several  days.  He  was  so  fully  occupied  with  his  duties,  as  rector 
of  the  university,  and  he  found  so  much  pleasure  in  the  occupa- 
tion, that  for  a  time  every  cause  of  care  and  anxietv,  of  which 
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he  now  began  to  have  an  increased  share,  were  entirely  forgot- 
ten; and  the  sun  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  setting  with  a  soft 
but  unclouded  radiance. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  moods  when,  at  peace  with  the  world, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  namesake,  Thomas  Jefferson  Smith  of 
Washington,  at  the  instance  of  his  father,  who  requested  him  to 
address  something  to  his  son  which  might  have  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  his  future  life,  when  he  could  understand  it.  More  solid 
advice  was  never  conveyed  in  so  small  a  compass,  and  no  one 
could  have  a  better  chance  for  respectability  or  happiness  who 
would  faithfully  observe  these  precepts.  Those  which  respect 
his  religious  and  moral  character  are  six.  I.  Adore  God.  2. 
Reverence  and  cherish  your  parents.  3.  Love  your  neighbour 
as  yourself,  your  country  more  than  yourself.  4.  Be  just.  5. 
Be  true.     6.  Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of  Providence. 

He  also  gives  him  ten  canons  for  the  regulation  of  his  prac- 
tical life.  They  were — 1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what 
you  can  do  to-day.  2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can 
do  yourself.  3.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it. 
4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is  cheap;  it  will 
be  dear  to  you.  5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and 
cold.  6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little.  7.  No- 
thing is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly.  8.  How  much  pain 
have  cost  us  the  evils  which  have  never  happened.  9.  Take 
things  by  the  smooth  handle.  10.  When  angry,  count  ten  be- 
fore you  speak;  if  very  angry,  a  hundred. 

He  also  cited  to  him  for  his  imitation,  the  translation  of  one 
of  the  psalms,  beginning,  "Lord  who's  the  happy  man;  which 
he  calls  "the  portrait  of  a  good  man  by  the  most  sublime  of 
poets." 

His  health  began  now  to  be  seriously  impaired.  An  affection 
of  the  bladder  had  for  some  time  given  him  uneasiness,  and  of 
late  the  symptoms  were  so  aggravated  as  to  call  for  medical  aid. 
On  these  occasions  Dr.  Dunglison  of  the  university  was  always 
his  physician.  He  bore  his  sufferings  with  exemplary  patience, 
and  except  in  the  paroxysms  of  his  pain,  had  his  wonted 
equanimity  and  good  humour.     The  disease  had  returned  with 
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more  than  usual  severity  in  August,  when  he  received  another 
visit  from  General  La  Fayette,  then  about  to  leave  the  United 
States  for  France.  The  general  found  him  on  a  couch  in  the 
drawing-room,  evidently  altered  since  he  saw  him  the  year  before, 
and  then  suffering  acute  pain.  He  manifested  a  good  deal  of 
solicitude  for  his  friend,  had  conferences  with  Dr.  Dunglison, 
and  having  learnt  that  certain  preparations,  useful  in  his 
disease,  could  be  obtained  better  in  Paris  than  elsewhere,  he 
remembered  the  fact,  and  as  soon  as  he  returned,  sent  a  supply 
which  would  have  been  sufficient  for  twenty  patients. 

La  Fayette  again  received  a  public  dinner  at  the  university, 
given,  on  this  occasion,  by  the  professors  and  students;  and  though 
Mr.  Jefferson  could  not  partake  of  the  entertainment,  it  afforded 
him  no  small  gratification. 

In  framing  a  system  of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  well  as  for  its  course  of  instruction,  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  had  almost  the  sole  agency;  for  though  every  thing  was 
submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  board  of  visiters,  yet  it 
was  rarely  that  any  of  them  dissented  from  him,  and  when  it 
did  happen,  he  was  commonly  supported  by  a  majority.  In  the 
little  code  he  prepared,  he  carried  out  even  here,  some  of 
his  political  doctrines.  Thus,  believing  that  the  authority  of 
government  is  often  needlessly  exerted,  and  the  restraints 
of  law  are  too  much  multiplied,  he  allowed  more  latitude 
and  indulgence  to  students  than  was  usual.  To  prevent  in- 
trigues or  contests  for  authority,  and  bickerings  arising  from 
its  exertion,  he  limited  the  term  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
institution  to  only  one  year — to  be  held  by  each  professor  in  rota- 
tion, merely  allowing  the  members  themselves  to  determine  on 
the  order — and  he  did  not  receive  the  ordinary  designation  of 
president,  but  of  "chairman,"  'by  way  of  marking  the  limited  and 
peculiar  character  of  his  functions.'  These  liberal  and  indulgent 
views  well  accorded  both  with  the  temper  of  the  professors,  and 
their  inexperience,  and  they  undertook  to  conduct  a  body  of  youths, 
by  appeals  to  their  reason,  their  hopes,  and  to  every  generous  feel- 
ing, rather  than  to  the  fear  of  punishment,  or  dread  of  disgrace. 
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The  imperfectionbf  this  system  was  not  long  in  manifesting  itself. 
It  was  found  that  though  those  mild  measures  may  do  for  many, 
perhaps  the  far  greater  number,  it  will  not  do  for  all:  and  where 
there  is  such  a  variety  of  tempers  and  dispositions,  which  have 
been  so  differently  trained,  and  have  acquired  such  differ- 
ent habits,  and  principles  of  action,  the  course  that  would  be 
salutary  with  one  will  not  be  so  with  another,  that  under  their 
strong  impulses  to  fall  into  bad  habits,  and  unconscious  of  the 
dominion  of  such  habits,  no  mode  of  acting  on  them  can  be  given 
up,  but  that  while  you  may  appeal  to  the  generous  feelings,  and 
innate  love  of  truth  and  right  in  some,  you  must  appeal  to  the 
fears  of  others.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  few  who  can  only  be 
kept  in  restraint  by  this  curb,  will  be  vicious  and  disorderly, 
and  their  example  and  impunity  may  draw  many  of  the  well 
disposed  into  the  same  vortex;  and  though  they  did  not,  they 
would  be  sufficient  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  and  order  that  are 
so  essential  in  such  a  place,  and  destroy  its  good  name. 

The  consequences  of  this  error  were  serious,  and  well  nigh 
proved  destructive  to  the  early  prosperity  of  the  institution. 
Nightly  disorders  were  habitual  with  the  students,  until  passing 
from  step  to  step,  they  reached  a  point  of  riot  and  excess,  to 
which  the  forbearance  of  the  professors  could  no  longer  extend, 
when  the  students  considered  their  rights  violated,  and  openly 
resisted  the  authority  of  the  faculty.  This  happened  in  October, 
immediately  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  visiters.  The 
subject  was  laid  before  them  by  the  faculty.  More  deep  morti- 
fication, more  poignant  distress,  could  not  be  felt  than  was  ex- 
perienced by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  following  day  he  came  down 
with  the  other  visiters  from  Monticello,  which  was  their  head- 
quarters, summoned  the  students  into  their  presence,  and  they 
were  addressed  in  short  speeches  by  himself,  Mr.  Madison,  and 
Mr.  Chapman  Johnson.  The  object  of  these  addresses  was  not 
merely  to  produce  in  the  young  men  a  disposition  to  obey  the 
laws  and  return  to  their  studies,  but  to  induce  the  principal 
rioters  to  give  up  their  names.  The  address  of  these  men — the 
two  first  venerable  by  their  years,  their  services,  and  their 
authority — could  not  be  resisted.     The  offenders  came  forward. 
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one  by  one,  and  confessed  their  agency.  Among  those  who 
thus  almost  redeemed  their  past  error,  by  this  manly  course, 
was  one  of  his  own  nephews.  The  shock  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
felt  when  he  for  the  first  time  discovered  that  the  efforts 
of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  had  been  foiled  and  put  in  jeo- 
pardy by  one  of  his  family,  was  more  than  his  own  patience  could 
endure,  and  he  could  not  forbear  from  using,  for  the  first  time, 
the  language  of  indignation  and  reproach.  Some  of  the  offend- 
ers, among  whom  was  his  nephew,  were  expelled  by  the  faculty; 
and  others  were  more  lightly  punished.  Their  offensive  me- 
morial was  withdrawn,  the  exercises  of  the  university  were  re- 
sumed, and  under  a  system  liberal  without  being  lax,  a  degree 
of  order  and  regularity  has  been  progressively  increasing,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  now  nowhere  exceeded. 

During  the  presidential  canvass  of  the  year  before,  though 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  understood  to  concur  with  Virginia  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Crawford,  yet,  when  the  contest  was  narrowed  down  to 
Mr.  Adams  and  General  Jackson,  he  seemed  to  have  taken  no 
part,  and  after  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams,  to  have 
acquiesced  in  silence  if  not  with  satisfaction,  until  the  first  com- 
munication from  the  new  president  to  Congress.  The  doctrines 
which  were  then  avowed  in  favour  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
especially  on  the  debateable  ground  of  the  right  to  make  na- 
tional roads  and  canals,  alarmed  and  roused  the  friends  of  state 
rights  in  Virginia.  This  accession  of  strength  to  an  opposition, 
already  considerable,  afforded  a  ready  pretext  to  others  for 
nocking  to  its  standard. 

As  Mr.  Jefferson  had  always  favoured  a  strict  construction  of 
the  constitution,  and  pronounced  this  power  not  only  unconsti- 
tutional, but,  without  new  guards  against  abuses,  highly  danger- 
ous and  mischievous,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  feel  dissatisfac- 
tion at  the  claims  of  power  then  asserted  for  the  general 
government  by  the  president.  With  these  feelings,  he  soon 
after  the  president's  message  in  1825,  (December  24th,)  wrote 
to  Mr.  Madison  on  the  subject,  which  he  thus  introduces:  "I 
have  for  some  time  considered  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ment as   desperate.     The   torrent  of  general  opinion   sets  so 
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strongly  in  favour  of  it,  as  to  be  irresistible.  And  I  suppose  that 
even  the  opposition  in  Congress  will  hereafter  be  feeble  and 
formal,  unless  something  can  be  done  which  may  give  a  gleam 
of  encouragement  to  our  friends,  or  alarm  their  opponents  in 
their  fancied  security.  I  learn  from  Richmond,  that  those  who 
think  with  us  there,  are  in  a  state  of  perfect  dismay,  not  know- 
ing what  to  do,  or  what  to  propose.  Mr.  Gordon,  our  repre- 
sentative, particularly,  has  written  to  me  in  very  desponding 
terms,  not  disposed  to  yield  indeed,  but  pressing  for  opinions  and 
advice  on  the  subject." 

He  presumes  that  Mr.  Madison  had  received  similar  applica- 
tions, and  if  he  had  recommended  any  particular  course  to  con- 
sider that  letter  as  non  avenue.  If,  however,  he  had  done 
nothing,  he  sends  for  his  consideration  the  form  of  a  "solemn 
Declaration  and  Protest,"  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia. 

This  document,  with  great  simplicity  and  temper,  recites  the 
conditions  on  which  the  federal  compact  was  formed,  and  the 
separate  functions  of  the  general  and  the  state  governments.  It 
declares  the  power  of  making  roads  and  canals  not  to  have  been 
given  to  Congress,  and  the  exercise  of  it  to  be  an  usurpation.  It 
further  declares  that  the  clause  which  authorizes  Congress  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  does  not  give  them  the  power  to  do  whatever  they 
think  will  promote  that  welfare,  but  only  so  far  as  they  can  do 
so  by  the  powers  specifically  delegated.     It  further  declares 
that  while  the  general  assembly  thus   asserts   the  rights  re- 
tained by  the  states,  it  does  not  raise  the  banner  of  disaffection 
or  separation  from  the  other  states.  That  they  better  knew  the 
value  of  the  Union.     If  then  a  majority  of  the  states  acquiesce 
in  these  assumptions  of  power,  that  they  too  will  be  patient, 
under  the  confidence  that  time  will  produce  a  change  of  opinion. 
They  say  that  if  it  should  be  better  for  the  whole,  as  some 
think,  that  the  general  government  should  possess  the  power  in 
question,  they  will,  from  a  desire  of  conciliation,  consent  to  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  for  that  purpose,  provided  it  be 
guarded  against  abuses  and  corrupt  compromises.     And  that, in 
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the  meantime,  they  will,  from  the  same  motives  of  forbearance, 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  citizens  to  acquiesce,  under  acts  which 
they  regard  as  usurpations,  until  the  legislature  shall  otherwise, 
and  ultimately  decide,  and  they  therefore  require  all  citizens  of 
the  commonwealth  to  give  due  obedience  to  the  laws  passed  by 
Congress  on  the  subject.* 

He  suggests  to  Mr.  Madison  that  the  olive  branch  held  out  to 
them  at  that  moment  might  be  accepted,  and  the  constitution 
thus  saved  at  a  moderate  sacrifice.  Such  a  paper  too  might 
intimidate  the  wavering,  might  break  the  western  coalition,  by 
offering  the  same  thing  in  another  form.  It  would  be  viewed 
with  favour,  when  contrasted  with  the  Georgia  opposition,  and 
fear  of  strengthening  them.  It  would  be  an  example  of  a  tem- 
perate mode  of  opposition  in  future  and  similar  cases.  It  would 
delay  the  measure  a  year  at  least.  It  would  give  us  the  chance 
of  better  times,  and  of  intervening  accidents,  and  in  no  respects 
place  us  in  a  worse  situation.  The  recommendation  was,  how- 
ever, never  adopted. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  from  Mr.  Giles,  then  Governor 
of  Virginia,  who  was  also  much  dissatisfied  with  the  president's 
message  to  Congress,  and  was  disposed  to  bring  him  into  discre- 
dit with  the  people,  Mr.  Jefferson  states  from  recollection  the 
substance  of  an  interview  which  Mr.  Adams  had  with  him, 
during  the  embargo,  in  which  he  urged  the  extreme  discontent 
of  the  people  of  New  England  with  that  measure,  and  the  de- 
termination of  their  leaders  to  make  a  partial  arrangement  with 
England,  if  it  were  continued,  as  a  reason  for  its  repeal.  He 
says  that  Mr.  Adams  assured  him  the  scheme  might  succeed, 
under  the  existing  state  of  popular  discontent,  and  that  however 
reluctant  he  was  to  abandon  the  policy,  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  it,  and  recommended  the  appeal  to  Congress, 
which  accordingly  took  place. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Giles  another 
letter,  in  which  he  begins  by  saying  that  the  letter  of  the  day  be- 
fore Mr.  Giles  might  make  what  use  of  he  pleased,  but  the  one 

*  See  Appendix,  E, 
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then  sent  "contained  matters  not  intended  for  the  public  eye.'5 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Giles  "on 
the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  federal  government  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
states,  and  the  consolidation  in  itself  of  all  powers,  foreign  and 
domestic.'7  He  thinks  that  the  decision  of  the  federal  court, 
the  doctrines  of  the  president,  and  the  misconstructions  acted 
on  by  the  legislature,  showed  that  the  three  branches  were  in 
combination  to  strip  the  state  authorities  of  the  powers  reserved 
to  them.  And  what,  he  asks,  is  the  resource?  not  reason  and 
argument.  "You  might  as  well  reason  with  the  marble  columns 
encircling  them.  Not  our  representatives,  for  they  are  joined 
in  the  combination,  some  from  incorrect  views  of  the  govern- 
ment, some  from  corrupt  ones."  And  he  asks,  "Shall  we  then 
stand  to  our  arms  with  the  hot-headed  Georgian?  No.  That 
must  be  the  last  resource.  We  must  have  patience;  give  them 
time  for  reflection;  and  separate  only  when  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive left.  Meanwhile  we  should  be  watchful;  denounce  every 
usurpation,  and  protest  against  it  as  an  acknowledgment  or  pre- 
cedent of  right."  He  would  even  go  further,  and  by  an  amend- 
ment, grant  the  power  to  make  roads  and  canals,  with  sufficient 
guards  against  abuses. 

Mr.  Giles  having  asked  Mr.  Jefferson's  opinion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  publicity  to  what  had  passed  between  Mr. 
Adams  and  himself  in  1808,  concerning  Mr.  Adams's  abandon- 
ing the  federal  party,  and  joining  the  republicans,  Mr.  Jefferson 
replies  that  it  is  "one  of  those  questions  which  belong  to  the 
forum  of  feeling;"  but  he  thinks  the  conversation  did  not  seem 
to  be  of  a  confidential  character;  he  seems  to  approve  the 
publication  as  being  "an  historical  fact  which  belonged  to  pre- 
sent as  well  as  future  times;"  and  he  doubts  whether  any  other 
single  fact  will  carry  as  clear  conviction  to  the  world  of  "the 
treasonable  views  of  the  federal  party  of  that  day  in  attempting 
to  dissever  the  Union."  He  suggests  that  though  the  course  of 
attack  is  now  changed,  the  principles  remain  the  same.  "They 
now  look  to  a  single  and  splendid  government  of  an  aristocrac}^, 
founded  on  banks  and  other  monied  corporations,  which  would 
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be  to  them  the  next  best  blessing  to  the  monarchy  of  their  first 
aim,  and  perhaps  the  surest  stepping  stone  to  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  request  not  to  publish  the    preceding 
letter,   because    "it   contained  matters  not   intended   for    the 
public  eye,"  Mr.  Giles,  soon  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  death,  did  pub- 
lish all  those  parts  of  it  to  which  the  prohibition  particularly 
extended;  omitting,  indeed,  only  the  passage  which  contained 
this  request,  and  the  concluding  paragraph,  which  gave  him 
intelligence  of  the  favourable  progress  of  the  university.     But 
Mr.  Randolph,  his  executor  and  grandson,  having  mentioned  to 
some  one  the  fact  that  another  letter  had  been  written  to  Mr. 
Giles  with  a  view  to  publication,  whilst  this  was  confidential, 
some  friend  of  Mr.  Adams  noticed  the  rumour,  and  inquired  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  through  the  newspapers,  as  to  its  truth,  upon 
which  the  whole  facts  came  out.     A  strong  party  was  already 
against  Mr.  Adams  in  Virginia,  on  account  of  his  recent  doc- 
trines about  the  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  Mr. 
Giles,  who  was  attached  to  that  party,  wished  to  use  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's letter,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  Mr.  Jefferson  enter- 
tained the  same  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams's  doctrines  that  he  did, 
and  of  course  equally  considered  him  unsafe  as  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation;  and  Mr.  Adams's  friends,  on  the  other  hand, 
wished  the  first  letter  published  to  prove  Mr.  Jefferson's  sense 
of  Mr.  Adams's  past  services,  and  to  profit  by  his  testimony, 
deemed  of  so  much  weight  with  the  nation,  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Adams's  integrity  and  patriotism.     But  while  the  publication  of 
the  first  was  well  fitted  to  produce  this  effect,  and  recommend 
him  to  the  party  who  had  supported  first  the  embargo,  and 
afterwards  the  war,  it  was  calculated  to  do  him  serious  injury 
with  the  federalists  in  New  England,  most  of  whom  though  they 
had  not  supported  him  in  the  first  presidential  election,  were 
inclined  to  prefer  him  to  General  Jackson.     Its  publication  in 
1838  accordingly  produced  that  effect.     Mr.  Adams  endeav- 
oured to  avert  or  mitigate  the  resentment  produced  by  the  pub- 
lication of  this  letter.  He  published  a  reply  to  it  in  the  journals, 
in  which  he  points  out  some  errors  of  fact,  and  unwarranted 
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inferences,  which  he  imputes  to  the  "'waning  memory,"  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  in  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Giles. 

On  the  17th  February,  Mr.  Jefferson  addressed  a  long  letter  to 
Mr.  Madison,  in  which  he  laments  the  failure  of  his  application 
to  the  legislature  for  a  further  grant  of  money  to  the  univer- 
sity, which  he  had  confidently  expected,  after  they  had  seen  it 
in  actual  operation.  The  failure  by  so  large  a  vote  may  in  part 
be  attributed  to  the  indiscreet  publication  of  a  letter  in  the 
newspapers,  in  which  the  letter  writer  relates  that  on  a  visit  to 
Monticello,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  speaking  of  his  successive  applica- 
tions to  the  legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  university,  professed  to 
have  imitated  Commodore  O'Bryan,  who,  having  received  the 
amount  of  his  demand  against  the  government,  as  was  supposed, 
the  following  year  brought  forward  another  claim,  and  on  some 
surprise  being  expressed,  he  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Madison, 
if  he  had  ever  known  a  man  to  cram  more  than  one  hot  potato 
at  a  time  down  his  throat.  The  publication  of  this  letter,  which 
would  have  been  very  annoying  to  Mr.  Jefferson  at  any  time, 
was  particularly  so  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  he  was  ask- 
ing a  favour  of  them,  not  only  for  the  university,  but  for  himself. 

The  debts  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing, probably,  ever  since  he  left  the  office  of  president,  had  now 
reached  a  point  when  it  was  indispensable  that  he  should  take 
some  decisive  step  for  their  discharge.  A  minute  history  of  his 
pecuniary  difficulties,  even  if  it  could  be  given,  would  not  be 
peculiarly  interesting  and  instructive.  Its  causes  may  be  found 
principally  in  the  unproductiveness  of  landed  estates  worked  by 
slaves,  when  left  to  the  entire  management  of  overseers  and 
agents,  and  partly  from  one  of  those  false  estimates  of  income 
and  expenditure,  which  are  so  common  in  slave-holding  coun- 
tries, where  the  short  crops  and  low  prices  of  the  preceding  year 
are  imputed  to  accident,  as  well  as  a  proportion  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  same  year.  The  amount  of  his  debts  was, 
however,  considerably  augmented  by  the  insolvency  of  his  friend 
Governor  Nicholas,  for  whom  he  had  become  an  indorser  in  one 
of  the  Richmond  banks,  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars, the  whole  of  which  was  now  added  to  his  own  burthens. 
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With  his  means  thus  diminished  by  the  payment  of  interest,  he 
was  not  able  to  practise  a  curtailment  of  expense.  Monticello, 
which  had  always  been  the  seat  of  hospitality,  was  now  more 
resorted  to  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  visitants  who  were 
attracted  to  the  university.  There  was  seldom  a  week  in  which 
he  did  not  invite  some  of  the  professors,  with  their  families. 
Besides  these,  he  had  numerous  visiters  from  different  parts  of 
the  state,  or  from  other  states.  Strangers  of  respectability, 
bringing  letters  to  him  from  his  numerous  acquaintances  in 
Europe  and  America,  were  continually  calling  on  him,  and  he 
was  not  able  to  forego  the  long  settled  habit  of  asking  them  to 
sojourn  with  him,  which  they  generally  did,  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  and  now  and  then  for  weeks.  His  table,  without 
being  profuse,  or  luxurious,  was  expensive  in  a  country  having 
no  regular  market,  but  dependent  upon  the  neighbourhood  for 
its  supplies. 

Though  Mr.  Jefferson  was  as  remarkable  for  the  general 
urbanity  of  his  manners,  and  his  good  temper,  as  for  his  hospi- 
tality, yet  the  frequency  of  the  visits  he  received  at  length 
became  such  an  annoyance,  that  he  could  not  always 
conceal  his  impatience.  On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  in- 
vited there  to  spend  the  day,  two  carriages,  with  ladies,  drove 
up  a  little  before  sunset.  One  of  the  gentlemen  escorting  them, 
entered  the  eastern  portico,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his 
guests  were  sitting  after  dinner,  and  introducing  himself,  re- 
marked that  he  had  availed  himself  of  a  common  privilege  of 
calling  upon  him.  Mr.  Jefferson  coldly  replied  that  he  did  not 
know  what  privilege  he  alluded  to.  The  visiter  was  manifestly 
embarrassed  at  this  answer,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  showing  no  dis- 
position to  relieve  him,  or  to  encourage  his  probable  purpose 
of  visiting  the  interior  of  his  mansion,  he,  after  a  short  pause, 
withdrew  in  disappointment,  and  the  carriages  immediately  de- 
scended the  mountain.  Yet,  with  a  few  such  exceptions  as 
these,  no  one  discharged  the  offices  of  hospitality  more  cordially, 
or  with  a  better  grace;  and  when  he  was  in  good  health  and 
spirit,  there  was  a  suavity,  and  even  elegance  in  his  manners, 
that  was  irresistibly  pleasing. 
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The  extent  of  his  pecuniary  difficulties  having  become  now 
but  too  manifest,  and  being  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  all  relief  from  the  ordinary  profits  of  his  estate,  he 
thought  of  the  expedient  of  disposing  of  a  part  of  his  property 
by  lottery,  as  had    been    frequently    resorted   to  in  Virginia, 
by  others  in  similar  situations.     But  since  lotteries  were  pro- 
hibited by  law,  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.     With  this  view,  he  prepared  a  petition  to  that 
body,  and  anticipating  the  objection  to  any  particular  exemp- 
tion from  a  course  of  general  policy,  he  accompanied  it  with  a 
short  dissertation  on  lotteries.     The  authority  was  given,  but 
as  it  met  with  considerable  opposition,  and  some  free  comments 
were    made    on  the  application,  his  sensibility  was  severely 
wounded.     He  thus  adverts  to  it  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Madison, 
dated  February  17,  1826:     "You  will  have  seen  in  the  news- 
papers some  proceedings  in  the  legislature,  which  have  cost  me 
much  mortification.     My  own  debts  had  become  considerable, 
but  not  beyond  the  effect  of  some  lopping  off  of  property,  which 
would  have  been  little  felt,  when  our  friend  Nicholas  gave  me 
the  coup  de  grace.     Ever  since  that,  I  have  been  paying  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year  interest  on  his  debt,  which,  with  my 
own,  was  absorbing  so  much  of  my  annual  income,  as  that  the 
maintenance  of  my  family  was  making  deep  and  rapid  inroads 
on  my  capital,  and  had  already  done  it.     Still,  sales  at  a  fair 
price,  would  leave  me  competently  provided.     Had  crops  and 
prices,  for  several  years,  been  such  as  to  maintain  a  steady  com- 
petition of  substantial  bidders  at  market,  all  would  have  been 
safe.     But  the  long  succession  of  years  of  stunted  crops,  of  re- 
duced prices,  the  general  prostration  of  the  farming  business, 
under  levies  for  the  support  of  manufacturers,  &c,  with  the 
calamitous  fluctuations  of  value  in  our  paper  medium,  have 
kept  agriculture  in  a  state  of  abject  depression,  which  has  peo- 
pled the  western  states  by  silently  breaking  up  those  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  glutted  the  land  market,  while  it  drew  off  its  bid- 
ders.    In  such  a  state  of  things,  property  has  lost  its  character 
of  being  a  resource  for  debts.     High  land  in  Bedford,  which,  in 
the  days  of  our  plethory,  sold  readily  for  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
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dred  dollars  the  acre,  (and  such  sales  were  many  then,)  would 
not  now  sell  for  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  or  one 
quarter  or  one  fifth  of  its  former  price.  Reflecting  on  these 
things,  the  practice  occurred  to  me  of  selling,  on  fair  valuation, 
and  by  way  of  lottery,  often  resorted  to  before  the  revolution, 
to  effect  large  sales,  and  still  in  constant  usage  in  every  state, 
for  individual  as  well  as  corporation  purposes.  If  it  is  per- 
mitted in  my  case,  my  lands  here  alone,  with  the  mills,  &c., 
will  pay  every  thing,  and  leave  me  Monticello  and  a  farm  free. 
If  refused,  I  must  sell  every  thing  here,  perhaps  considerably  in 
Bedford,  move  thither  with  my  family,  where  I  have  not  even 
a  log  hut  to  put  my  head  into,  and  whether  ground  for  burial, 
will  depend  on  the  depredations  which,  under  the  form  of  sales, 
shall  have  been  committed  on  my  property.  The  question  then 
with  me  was,  ullrum  horum?" 

He,  in  conclusion,  makes  the  following  pathetic  appeal 
to  this  friend  of  many  years.  "But  why  afflict  you  with 
these  details?  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell,  unless  pains  are  les- 
sened by  communication  with  a  friend.  The  friendship 
which  has  subsisted  between  us,  now  half  a  century,  and  the 
harmony  of  our  political  principles  and  pursuits,  have  been 
sources  of  constant  happiness  to  me  through  that  long  period. 
And  if  I  remove  beyond  the  reach  of  attentions  to  the  universi- 
ty, or  beyond  the  bourne  of  life  itself,  as  I  soon  must,  it  is  a 
comfort  to  leave  that  institution  under  your  care,  and  an  assu- 
rance that  it  will  not  be  wanting.  It  has  also  been  a  great 
solace  to  me,  to  believe  that  you  are  engaged  in  vindicating  to 
posterity  the  course  we  have  pursued  for  preserving  to  them, 
in  all  their  purity,  the  blessings  of  self-government,  which  we 
had  assisted  too,  in  acquiring  for  them.  If  ever  the  earth  has 
beheld  a  system  of  administration  conducted  with  a  single  and 
steadfast  eye  to  the  general  interest  and  happiness  of  those 
committed  to  it,  one  which,  protected  by  truth,  can  never 
know  reproach,  it  is  that  to  which  our  lives  have  been  devoted. 
To  myself  you  have  been  a  pillar  of  support  through  life.  Take 
care  of  me  when  dead,  and  be  assured  that  I  shall  leave  with 
you  my  last  affections." 

Vol.  II.— 62 
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One  of  the  benefits  to  which  he  looked  forward  from  the  uni- 
versity was,  that  it  would  be  a  school  in  which  orthodox  politi- 
cal principles  would  be  taught;  and  he  early  proposed  to  the 
other  visiters,  that  the  text  books  on  government,  and  constitu- 
tional law,  should  be  prescribed  to  the  professor  of  law.  He 
had  some  time  before  mentioned  the  subject  to  Mr.  Cabell,  and 
he  calls  Mr.  Madison's  attention  to  it,  in  the  letter  of  the  17th 
of  February.  "In  the  selection  of  our  law  professor,  we  must 
be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political  principles.  You  will  re- 
collect, that  before  the  revolution,  Coke  Littleton  was  the  uni- 
versal elementary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder  whig 
never  wrote,  nor  of  profounder  learning  in  the  orthodox  doc- 
trines of  the  British  constitution,  or  in  what  were  called  English 
liberties.  You  remember  also,  that  our  lawyers  were  then  all 
whigs.  But  when  his  black  letter  text,  and  uncouth,  but  cun- 
ning learning  got  out  of  fashion,  and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of 
Blackstone  became  the  students'  horn-book,  from  that  moment, 
that  profession,  (the  nursery  of  our  Congress)  began  to  slide  into 
toryism,  and  nearly  all  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of 
that  line.  They  suppose  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  whigs,  be- 
cause they  no  longer  know  what  whigism  or  republicanism 
means.  It  is  in  our  seminary  that  that  vestal  flame  is  to  be 
kept  alive;  it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew  over  our  own  and 
the  sister  states.  If  we  are  true  and  vigilant  in  our  trust,  within 
a  dozen  or  twenty  years,  a  majority  of  our  own  legislature  will 
have  carried  its  doctrines  home  with  them  to  their  several 
states,  and  will  have  thus  leavened  the  whole  mass." 

Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  letter  from  the  president,  in- 
closing a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  the  minister  sent  to  a  proposed 
Congress  of  all  the  states  of  North  and  South  America,  to  be  held 
at  Panama,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  some  general  principles  of 
international  law,  and  also  for  the  prevention  of  European  inter- 
ference. He,  at  the  same  time,  makes  inquiry  concerning  the  pe- 
culiar stipulations  which  our  ministers  abroad  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  press  in  such  treaties  as  they  should  make.  Mr.  Jefferson  in 
reply  informs  Mr.  Adams  of  the  origin  of  those  principles,  and 
states,  that  although  he  was  the  draughtsman  of  the  instructions, 
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those  particular  provisions  respecting  privateering,  blockades, 
contraband,  and  freedom  of  the  fisheries,  were  not  original  con- 
ceptions of  his.  They  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  some  letter  of  his  to  Congress,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
happened  only  to  have  been  the  asserter  of  them  in  the  first 
public  act. 

After  noticing  their  failure  to  make  treaties,  except  with 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  with  Portugal,  which  was  not  ratified, 
he  justly  adds:  "Had  these  governments  been  then  apprized  of 
the  station  we  should  so  soon  occupy  among  nations,  all,  I  be- 
lieve, would  have  met  us  promptly  and  with  frankness.  These 
principles  would  then  have  been  established  with  all,  and  from 
being  the  conventional  law  with  us  alone,  would  have  slid  into 
their  engagements  with  one  another,  and  became  general. 
These  are  facts  within  my  recollection,  they  have  not  yet  got- 
ten into  written  history;  but  their  adoption  by  our  southern 
brethren  will  bring  them  into  observance,  and  make  them, 
what  they  should  be,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
reformation  of  principles  for  which  they  will  be  indebted  to  us." 

In  his  remarks  on  lotteries,  which  were  written  for  the  purpose 
not  of  being  published,  but  of  being  communicated  by  some 
of  his  friends  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  he  aims 
to  show  that  they  are  not  inherently  immoral,  since  all  human 
pursuits  are  of  the  same  gambling  character;  that  some  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  useful;  and  that  from  these  considerations 
they  have  been  sometimes  forbidden  and  sometimes  permitted, 
according  to  circumstances.  He  enumerates  many  cases  in 
which  they  have  been  permitted  in  Virginia,  for  various  useful 
public  purposes.  He  then  states  his  peculiar  justification,  as 
well  as  his  claims  to  the  indulgence  of  the  state,  by  a  detail  of 
his  various  public  services  during  a  term  of  sixty-one  years.* 

After  some  scruples  among  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
partly  affected  and  arising  from  concealed  ill-will  or  party 
zeal,  and  in  part  honestly  felt  by  some  of  the  warm  friends  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  deeply  lamented  the  necessity  for  the  applica- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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tion,  an  act  allowing  him  to  dispose  of  his  lands  by  lottery- 
passed  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  by  the  provisions  of  which,  five 
commissioners,  named  in  the  bill,  and  supposed  to  be  at  once 
friendly  to  him,  and  competent  judges  of  the  value  of  property, 
were  appointed  to  value  those  lands  which  he  should  prefer  to 
submit  to  them;  and  the  scheme  of  the  lottery  was  to  be  adapted 
to  such  valuation.  The  duty  assigned  to  the  commissioners  was 
punctually  executed. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Jefferson's  memorial  to  the  legislature  inform- 
ed the  public  of  his  embarrassments,  the  liveliest  sympathy, 
heightened  by  surprise,  was  manifested  throughout  the  Union, 
and  no  where  less  than  in  Virginia.  Various  plans  were  sug- 
gested in  the  journals  for  his  relief,  and  liberal  minded  indivi- 
duals, of  their  own  accord,  held  public  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  money  for  that  object  by  voluntary  contribution. 
After  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  the  lottery,  his  grand- 
son, Mr.  Randolph,  attempted  to  dispose  of  the  privilege  to  some 
of  the  lottery  brokers  in  the  northern  cities;  and  this  course 
might  then  have  been  as  practicable  as  it  certainly  would  have 
been  efficient.  It  was,  however,  thought  more  consistent  with 
the  national  gratitude  to  relieve  Mr.  Jefferson  from  his  difficulties 
without  depriving  him  of  his  patrimony,  and  that  mansion  which 
owed  to  him  its  celebrity,  and  was  associated  with  his  name. 
In  pursuance  of  these  views,  further  proceedings  on  the  lottery 
were  suspended;  and  a  subscription  having  been  set  on  foot  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  under  the  auspices  of  Philip  Hone,  Esq.  then 
mayor  of  the  city,  8500dollars  were  promptly  raised  without  diffi- 
culty. From  this  experiment,  his  friends  there,  estimating  the 
liberality  of  others  by  their  own,  and  making  no  allowance  for  the 
deadening  effect  of  time  on  our  sympathies,  confidently  inferred 
that  the  requisite  sum  could  be  easily  raised  in  this  way.*  The 
sum  of  5000  dollars  was  subscribed  in  Philadelphia,  3000  dollars 
in  Baltimore,  and  smaller  sums  in  other  places,  making  in  all 

*  Supposing  100.000  dollars  the  sum  required  for  Mr.  Jefferson's  relief, 
then  the  quota  of  New  York  would  be  about  2000  dollars,  so  that  if  other 
parts  of  the  Union  had  contributed  in  a  proportion  less  than  one-fourth 
as  much  as  that  city,  it  would  have  been  sufficient. 
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about  17  or  18,000  dollars,  while  his  debts  were  about  five  times 
that  amount.  This  miscalculation,  though  one  indeed  which  less 
generous  and  disinterested  feelings  would  have  escaped,  was 
unfortunate;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
tickets  of  the  lottery  had  been  thrown  into  the  market,  when 
the  public  sympathy  was  at  its  height,  they  all  might  have  been 
sold.  But  this  measure  being  delayed,  from  the  cause  already 
stated,  until  after  his  death,  when  the  public  feeling  had 
greatly  subsided,  and  when  the  aid  which  many  were  ready 
to  give  to  the  venerable  patriot,  they  were  not  willing  to 
extend  to  his  family,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  dispose  of 
them;  and  the  project,  after  occasioning  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, was  completely  abandoned. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  Mr.  Jefferson  received  a  visit 
from  Mr.  Browere,  an  artist  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  cast  of  his  features  in  plaister;  but  either  from  his  be- 
ing less  careful  than  usual,  or  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  extreme 
weakness,  he  narrowly  escaped  suffocation.  His  suffering  was 
so  great,  that  his  signs  of  distress  brought  the  family  to  his  re- 
lief, and  Mr.  Browere  was  compelled  to  relieve  the  patient  by 
breaking  off  his  cast.  The  fragments  were,  however,  carefully 
collected  and  borne  off  by  the  artist;  and  with  these  he  is  able 
to  exhibit  a  more  perfect  likeness  of  Mr.  Jefferson  than  is  to  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  two  other  surviving  signers  of  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  having  been  invited  by  the  mayor  of 
Washington,  General  Weightman,  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  that  event,  he,  on  the  24th  of  June,  wrote  what 
was  probably  his  last  letter.  He  declines  the  invitation  on  the 
ground  of  indisposition,  and  says,  "1  should,  with  peculiar  de- 
light, have  met  and  exchanged  these  congratulations  person- 
ally with  the  small  band,  the  remnant  of  that  host  of  worthies, 
who  joined  with  us  on  that  day,  in  the  bold  and  doubtful  selec- 
tion we  were  to  make  for  our  country,  between  submission  or 
the  sword;  and  to  have  enjoyed  with  them  the  consolatory  fact, 
that  our  fellow-citizens,  after  half  a  century  of  experience  and 
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prosperity,  continue  to  approve  the  choice  we  made.  May  it 
be  to  the  world,  what  I  believe  it  will  be,  (to some  parts  sooner, 
to  others  later,  but  finally  to  all,)  the  signal  of  arousing  men  to 
burst  the  chains  under  which  monkish  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion had  persuaded  them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to  assume  the 
blessings  and  security  of  free  government.  That  form  which 
we  have  substituted,  restores  the  free  right  to  the  unbounded 
exercise  of  reason  and  freedom  of  opinion.  All  eyes  are  open- 
ed, or  opening,  to  the  rights  of  man.  The  general  spread  of 
the  light  of  science  has  already  laid  open  to  every  view  the 
palpable  truth,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  has  not  been  born 
with  saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favoured  few  booted  and 
spurred,  ready  to  ride  them  legitimately,  by  the  grace  of  God. 
There  are  grounds  of  hope  for  others.  For  ourselves,  let  the 
annual  return  of  this  day  forever  refresh  our  recollections  of 
these  rights,  and  an  undiminished  devotion  to  them." 

He  concludes  with  a  complimentary  notice  to  his  former 
neighbours  of  the  city  of  Washington,  with  whom  he  had  passed 
so  many  years  of  pleasing  social  intercourse. 

The  indisposition  of  which  he  speaks  in  the  preceding  letter, 
was  that  which  terminated  his  earthly  existence.  He  had  a 
few  days  before,  been  seized  with  a  dysentery  then  prevalent 
in  that  district  of  countrv,  and  had  intimated  a  wish  to  see  Dr. 
Dunglison;  but  Moore's  creek,  which  is  forded  in  passing  from 
the  university  to  Monticello,  being  rendered  impassable  by 
heavy  rains,  his  visit  was  delayed  a  day  or  two.  On  the  24th, 
the  day  that  the  letter  to  General  Weightman  was  written,  the 
writer  of  these  pages  accompanied  Dr.  Dunglison  to  Monticello; 
and  when  he  entered  the  drawing-room  from  his  bed  chamber, 
his  tottering  gait  and  altered  appearance  shewed  us  that  the 
attack  had  been  a  serious  one.  We  remained  but  a  short  time, 
and  Dr.  Dunglison,  in  returning,  intimated  his  opinion  that  the 
attack  would  prove  fatal.  He  continued  to  decline,  and  on  the 
first  or  second  day  of  July,  it  was  manifest  to  himself,  as  well  as 
those  around  him,  that  he  could  not  survive.  He  talked  freely 
and  calmly  of  his  approaching  end,  and  communicated  with  his 
grandson,  concerning  his  affairs,  with  great  clearness  of  mind 
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and  self-possession.  He  still  manifested  his  usual  interest  in 
the  university,  knowing  its  dependence  on  the  legislature,  and 
more  than  once  remarked,  that  he  felt  confident,  after  they  had 
gone  so  far,  and  done  so  much  for  it,  they  would  not  now  aban- 
don it.  He,  at  the  same  time,  expressed  his  belief  in  Mr. 
Madison's  efforts  in  its  behalf. 

However  his  thoughts  were  occupied  in  his  last  illness,  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  conversation  turned  at  all  upon  reli- 
gion. He  had  long  formed  his  creed,  after  much  inquiry  and 
reflection;  in  forming  it  his  opinions  had  not  been  inflamed  by 
controversy;  and  whether  right  or  otherwise,  it  was  too  well 
settled  to  give  him  anxiety  then.  He  not  only  showed  no  wish 
to  commune  with  others  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  was  evi- 
dently unwilling,  as  he  generally  had  been,  to  converse  on  the 
topic  to  any  but  his  most  intimate  friends;  and  this  feeling  is 
manifested  by  the  following  anecdote,  for  the  truth  of  which  I 
can  vouch.  During  his  last  illness,  the  arrival  of  some  visiter 
was  announced,  whose  name  reached  him  indistinctly,  and  he 
thought  it  was  Mr.  Hatch,  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  of  Char- 
lottesville, who  had  called  to  make  him  a  visit:  "Is  that  Mr. 
Hatch,"  he  said,  "he  is  a  very  good  man,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 

him  as  a  neighbour,  but" ,  and  here  he  stopped  either  from 

weakness,  or  unwillingness  to  be  more  explicit.  The  impres- 
sion upon  the  by-standers  was,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  avail 
himself  of  Mr.  Hatch's  clerical  functions. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  lay  in 
an  apparent  stupor;  occasionally  uttering  a  few  words.  In  the 
course  of  the  night  he  asked  the  hour,  and  on  being  told  it  was  one 
o'clock,  expressed  some  signs  of  satisfaction,  showing  that  he 
wished  his  life  to  be  prolonged  to  the  anniversary  of  that  day 
which,  for  fifty  years,  had  been  in  his  eyes  the  most  memorable 
in  the  calendar,  and  which  was  closely  and  permanently  asso- 
ciated with  his  name.  Life,  like  a  flickering  taper,  was  pro- 
longed according  to  his  wishes,  and  sent  forth  its  last  feeble 
spark  amidst  the  joyous  exultations  of  millions  unconscious  of 
the  fate  of  two  of  their  oldest  and  truest  benefactors;  for  the 
same  singular  and  happy  death  awaited  his  venerable  friend, 
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John  Adams,  who,  like  him,  had  been  one  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  manifesto  of  the  nation,  and  who  had, 
like  him,  been  by  the  free  suffrages  of  his  countrymen,  reward- 
ed with  the  highest  office  in  their  gift. 

While  the  news  ran  through  one  half  the  United  States  that 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  died  on  the 
4th  of  July,  the  other  received  the  intelligence  that  Mr.  Adams, 
one  of  the  committee  which  reported  it,  had  died  on  the  same  day; 
and  if  these  facts,  singly,  excited  the  liveliest  interest,  that  inter- 
est increased  to  wonder  and  astonishment  when  the  death  of  both 
was  made  known.  The  veneration  and  respect  which  their 
revolutionary  services,  the  high  stations  they  had  occupied,  and 
their  public  virtues  would  at  any  time  have  excited,  was  also 
greatly  heightened  by  these  strange  coincidences,which,  so  much 
out  of  the  range  of  probability,  seemed  to  indicate  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  heaven.  Public  meetings  were  immediately 
called  in  all  the  cities  to  do  honour  to  their  memories,  and  some 
of  the  most  accomplished  orators  and  writers  of  the  nation,* 
were  called  upon  to  deliver  public  addresses  on  the  occasion. 
The  collisions  of  one  portion  of  their  life  were  forgotten,  party 
strife  for  a  moment  was  suspended,  and  men  looked  upon  them 
only  as  bold  and  enlightened  patriots,  who  saw  the  interests  and 
the  glory  of  their  country  sometimes  in  different  aspects,  some- 
times the  same,  but  who  honestly  and  ardently  devoted  them- 
selves, body  and  mind,  to  the  furtherance  of  those  interests  and 
the  advancement  of  that  glory. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  funeral  was  modest  and  unpretending  as  he 
had  directed.  It  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th.  The 
day  was  rainy,  and  many  from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  who 
might  have  been  disposed  to  pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect, 
were  thereby  prevented.  The  number,  however,  who  did 
attend,  was  considerable.  His  body  was  deposited  in  a  small 
burying  place  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  near  the  road  which 

*  Among  them  we  may  mention  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Sprague  of  Maine,  Mr.  Biddle  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Wirt  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Samuel  Harrison  Smith  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Tyler  of  Virginia. 
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winds  round  it  to  Monticello.  It  has  a  slight  inclosure,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  native  wood.  In  it  lie  the  remains  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  some  two  or  three  of  whom  have 
tablets  of  marble.  On  his  own  grave  his  executor  has  erected 
a  granite  obelisk,  eight  feet  high,  and  on  a  piece  of  marble  in- 
serted on  its  southern  face  are  inscribed  the  three  acts  for 
which  he  thought  he  best  deserved  to  be  remembered  by 
posterity.  This  inscription  was  found  among  his  papers  after 
his  death,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  is  in  these  words: 

HERE  LIES  BURIED 

THOMAS    JEFFERSON, 

AUTHOR    OF   THE    DECLARATION    OF    AMERICAN    INDEPENDENCE, 

OF  THE  STATUTE  OF  VIRGINIA  FOR  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM, 

AND  FATHER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 


Vol.  II.— 63 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Failure  of  the  Lottery.  Liberality  of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  will— property  and  debts.  His  descendants.  His 
character. 

182G. 

The  subscription,  which  had  been  begun  with  somuch  liberality 
in  New  York,  cheered  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  exist- 
ence, not  merely  as  promising  relief  for  his  difficulties  without 
compelling  him  to  part  with  his  home,  which  he  had  been  sixty 
years  in  improving  and  embellishing,  but  as  indicating  the 
kindly  sentiments  felt  for  him  by  his  fellow  citizens,  even  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  Union.  He  happily  did  not  live  to  see,  as  he 
certainly  would  have  seen,  that  this  gleam  of  sunshine  was  as 
transient  as  it  was  cheering.  Even  before  his  death  there  were 
strong  symptoms  that  this  mode  of  relieving  his  estate  would  not 
prove  effectual,  and  after  his  death  the  fountain  seemed  to  be 
dried  up  altogether.  The  lottery  was  then  relied  on,  and  the 
executor,  not  able  to  make  sale  of  the  whole  scheme  to  some 
who  would  at  first  have  purchased  it,  in  consequence  of  certain 
prohibitory  laws  passed  in  the  interval,  attempted  himself  to  dis- 
pose of  the  tickets  through  agents.  But  as  the  scheme  held  out 
smaller  chances  of  profit  than  other  lotteries,  its  prizes  being 
land  valued  at  a  high  price  instead  of  money,  no  tickets  were 
purchased  except  by  those  who  felt  anxious  to  befriend  the 
family.  A  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number  being  thus  sold, 
this  plan  of  relief  was  also  abandoned,  and  the  executor  was 
fain  to  resort  to  his  only  reliance,  the  lands,  slaves,  and  other 
property  of  his  testator.  The  whole  was  accordingly  offered 
for  sale  in  the  succeeding  January.  All  his  personal  estate, 
both  at  Monticello  and  Poplar  Forest,  except  the  slaves  who 
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were  set  free  by  his  will,  was  accordingly  sold  at  auction,  and 
all  his  real  estate,*  except  a  part  of  the  lands  of  Poplar  Forest. 
But  it  is  understood  that  the  property  sold  and  unsold  will  be  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  his  debts. 

In  his  willf  he  devised  all  his  property  to  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Randolph,  after  the  payment  of  his  debts,  saving  two  or  three 
specific  legacies.  The  slaves,  who  had  attended  on  him  in 
person,  or  had  extraordinary  merit,  he  emancipated.  He  left 
to  his  grandson  and  executor  all  his  papers,  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity all  his  books  and  maps,  except  those  of  which  it  already 
had  copies,  and  his  marble  bust  by  Ceracchi.  The  books,  thus 
excepted,  he  directed  to  be  divided  between  Joseph  Coolidge, 
Jr.  of  Boston,  and  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  now  consul  at  Cuba.  These 
gentlemen  had  married  two  of  his  granddaughters.  The  last 
bequests  never  took  effect.  His  books,  amounting  to  about  one 
thousand  volumes,  were  sold  at  auction  in  Washington,  and  his 
marble  bust  was  purchased  by  Congress. 

One  cause  of  the  lukewarmness  or  indifference,  first  shewn  by 
the  public  to  aid  in  relieving  the  family,  was  its  incredulity  as 
to  the  amount  of  his  debts,  and  its  belief  that  his  property, 
which  was  known  to  be  large,  would,  after  their  discharge, 
afford  an  ample  provision  for  his  daughter.  As  soon,  however, 
as  it  was  ascertained,  that  his  whole  estate  would  be  absorbed  in 
the  payment  of  his  debts,  strong  symptoms  of  public  sympathy 
were  manifested  throughout  the  Union:  but  in  two  states,  to 
their  lasting  honour,  it  alone  produced  solid  fruits.  The  legis- 
latures of  South  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  unwilling,  that  the  only 
daughter  of  one  who  had  been  so  signal  a  public  benefactor, 
should  be  consigned  to  indigence,  generously  bestowed  on  that 
daughter  10,000  dollars  each,  in  six  per  cent,  stocks,  created 
for  the  purpose;  and,  as  they  were  redeemable  at  distant  days, 
they  were  sold  for  a  price  considerably  above  par,  and  thus 
secured  her  against  want,  by  the  sum  of  about  24,000  dollars. 

The  descendants  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  living  at  his  death,  were: 

*  Monticello,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  has  twice  changed  hands  since  his  death.  The  mansion  and 
two  hundred  acres  of  the  original  tract  arc  now  the  property  of  Lieu- 
tenant Levy  of  the  navy. 

f  See  Appendix,  P. 
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I.  One  daughter — Martha  Wayles  Randolph,  widow  of  the 
late  Governor  Randolph. 

II.  Eleven  grandchildren,  to  wit: 

1.  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph. 

2.  Ellen  Coolidge,  wife  of  Joseph  Coolidge  of  Boston. 

3.  Virginia   Trist,   wife  of  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  consul   at 

Havana. 

4.  Cornelia  Randolph. 

5.  Mary  Randolph. 

6.  James  Madison  Randolph,  since  deceased. 

7.  Benjamin  Franklin  Randolph,  a  physician  in  Albemarle. 

8.  Meriwether  Lewis  Randolph,  residing  in  Arkansas. 

9.  Septimia  Randolph. 

10.  George  Wythe  Randolph,  midshipman  in  the  navy. 

11.  Francis  Eppes,  the  only  grandchild  by  his  daughter 

Maria  Eppes. 

III.  Fourteen  great-grandchildren,  to  wit: 

The  children  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph — six. 

The    children    of  Ann   Bankhead,  deceased,  the    eldest 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Randolph — four. 

A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Coolidge. 

The  children  of  Francis  Eppes — two. 

A  daughter  of  Mrs.  Trist.  , 

Since  Mr.  Jefferson's  death  time  has  made  its  usual  changes, 
both  by  deaths  and  births,  and  the  number  of  his  descendants 
now  exceeds  forty,  among  whom  are  several  of  the  fifth 
generation. 

It  is  from  the  acts  and  opinions  recorded  in  the  preceding 
pages  that  Mr.  Jefferson's  moral  and  intellectual  character  must 
be  drawn;  and  while  they  furnish  a  stock  of  materials  as  ample 
and  authentic  as  a  biographer  ever  possessed,  the  author  is 
aware  that  he  views  them  from  too  near  a  point  to  see  them  all 
in  their  proper  lights  and  just  proportions.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
without  some  misgivings  of  his  competency  that  he  presents  the 
following  portrait. 

Of  Mr.  Jefferson's  moral  qualities,  the  most  distinguished  were 
suavity  of  temper,  and  a  warmth  of  benevolence,  which,  begin- 
ning in  the  domestic  affections,  exhibited  itself  in  a  fervent 
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love  of  country,  and  a  wide  spread  philanthropy.  Few  men 
ever  devoted  so  much  of  their  time,  and  thoughts,  and  money 
to  the  concerns  of  others.  A  disposition  thus  generous  and  affec- 
tionate was  sure  to  meet  with  its  appropriate  reward;  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  one  who  was  more  beloved  as  a  pa- 
rent, relative,  friend,  or  master. 

Whilst  his  character  was  so  conspicuously  adorned  by  these 
amiable  qualities,  it  was  also  strengthened  and  supported  by 
the  severer  virtues.  He  was  just  and  honourable  in  his  private 
dealings,  of  scrupulous  veracity,  and  inflexibly  firm,  whenever 
he  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  painful  duty.  However  im- 
pelled by  his  feelings  to  grant  favours  to  an  applicant,  he  could 
frankly  and  firmly  say  no,  whenever  principle  clearly  re- 
quired it.  He  was  often  charged  with  being  deficient  in  per- 
sonal courage,  on  no  other  ground  than  that  he  left  Richmond 
during  Arnold's  incursion,  and  Monticello  during  Tarleton's.  \  et, 
unprovided,  as  he  was,  with  all  means  of  defence,  the  charge  is 
preposterous.  It  is  testified  by  persons  yet  living,  that  on  these 
occasions,  he  showed  cool  self-possession,  and  thus  gave  all  the 
proof  of  courage  that  circumstances  permitted.  The  ordinary 
occasions  of  danger  he  met  with  the  firmness  of  a  constant  mind; 
and  he  once  afforded  a  proof  which  men  in  general  consider  as  yet 
more  satisfactory.  Among  his  political  assailants  in  Albemarle, 
was  one  whom  he  thought  to  have  so  far  transcended  the  just 
limits  of  party  warfare,  that  he  had  determined  to  challenge 
him,  and  would  have  done  so,  if  the  friend  he  consulted  had 
seconded  his  purpose.  But  more  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
fortitude  may  be  found  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct 
through  life — in  his  being  among  the  foremost  to  resist  the  autho- 
rity of  Great  Britain,  when  resistance  might  incur  the  penalties 
of  treason;  in  the  manner  in  which  he  met  his  accusers  in  the  le- 
gislature; in  his  unyielding  adherence  to  the  principles  of  his 
party,  and  his  open  avowal  of  them,  notwithstanding  a  course 
of  malicious  defamation  that  has  rarely  found  a  parallel;  in  his 
retaining  Freneau,  whose  services  he  thought  important  to  the 
cause  of  republicanism,  although  he  had  reason  to  know  that 
his  dismissal  was  wished  by  General  Washington;  in  his  un- 
flinching opposition  to  the   leading* measures  of  Washington's 
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administration;  in  his  perseverance  in  the  embargo  policy,  after 
its  repeal  was  urged  by  friends  as  well  as  adversaries;  in  his 
carrying  out  his  principles  into  practice  as  to  removals  from 
office,  and  not  passing  beyond  them.  All  these  acts,  and  many 
more,  afford  better  evidence  of  the  firm  texture  of  his  mind, 
and  are  proofs  of  a  courage  of  a  higher  order  than  it  can  often 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  mere  soldier  to  exhibit.  He  has  also  been 
accused  of  an  undue  thirst  of  popularity.  It  is  true,  that  beyond 
most  men,  he  prized  it  for  its  own  sake,  yet  he  never  rendered 
homage  to  it  at  the  expense  of  truth  or  justice,  or  national 
policy.  No  candidate  for  public  favour  ever  so  braved  popular 
feeling  as  did  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  opinions  on  domestic  slavery, 
or  when  he  invited  Paine  to  America.  But  his  moral  charac- 
ter's a  whole,  may  be  inferred  from  the  unquestioned  fact  that 
everv  one  with  whom  he  had  ever  been  in  the  habits  of  domestic 
or  familiar  intercourse,  whether  as  a  friend,  physician,  fellow- 
labourer,  or  secretary,  and  who  best  knew  him,  felt  for  him  the 
liveliest  attachment,  and  the  highest  esteem  and  confidence.* 

He  was  by  temperament  habitually  cheerful  and  sanguine. 
He  felt  misfortune  acutely,  but  his  mind,  by  its  native  elasticity, 
soon  regained  its  spring;  and  though  experience  had  its  usual 
effect  in  moderating  the  ardour  and  extent  of  his  hopes,  he  was 
still  fascinated  by  her  more  temperate  illusions.  It  was  this 
feature  of  his  character  which,  more  than  all  his  success  in  life, 
made  him,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 

Though  never  captious  or  petulant,  he  was  sufficiently  prone 
to  resentment  for  intended  injury;  but  even  then,  he  was  neither 
violent  nor  implacable.  His  ill  will  was  more  frequently  and 
more  earnestly  excited  in  behalf  of  his  country  or  his  party  than 
of  himself;  and  this  was  no  less  the  case  after  he  was  withdrawn 
from  the  theatre  of  public  affairs,  than  when  he  was  the  leader 

*  We  may  take  for  example,  Mr.  Short,  who  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  se- 
cretary, in  France,  and  the  four  gentlemen  who  were  successively  his 
private  secretaries,  while  he  was  president.  These  were,  Meriwether 
Lewis,  who  traversed  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  Lewis  Harvie,  whose 
fine  genius  and  lofty  spirit  were  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  in  his  coun- 
try, if  they  had  not  found  a  premature  grave;  William  A.  Burwell,  long  a 
most  respected  member  of  the  Virginia  delegation,  and  Colonel  Isaac  A. 
Coles,  of  Albemarle,  who  is  yet*iiving. 
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of  that  party  and  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  He  always 
numbered  some  of  the  federalists  among  his  personal  friends, 
and  he  continued  his  kind  feelings  towards  Mr.  Adams  as  long 
as  the  other  would  permit.  He  never  failed  to  do  justice  to  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  General  Washington,  in  the  most  angry 
period  of  party  excitement,  when  some,  who  afterwards  became 
his  eulogists,  openly  reviled  him.  Nor  was  he  slow  to  acknow- 
ledge the  virtues  and  talents  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  He  had 
a  bust  of  that  eminent  man  in  the  entrance  hall  of  his  house, 
opposite  to  his  own  by  Ceracchi,  and  when  any  reference  to  it 
was  made  by  his  guests,  he  has  remarked  that  they  were  "op- 
posed in  death  as  in  life,"  in  a  tone  and  manner  that  showed 
that  no  vestige  of  ill  feeling  was  left  on  his  mind. 

If  we  estimate  his  intellect  by  its  great  results  rather  than  by 
its  particular  efforts,  we  must  place  it  in  the  highest  rank.  He 
was  able  to  keep  together,  to  animate,  and  guide  the  republican 
party,  from  the  time  that  he  became  secretary  of  state  in  1790, 
to  1809,  when  he  retired  to  private  life;  during  the  whole  of 
which  period  he  had  undisputed  precedence  in  the  love,  esteem, 
and  deference  of  that  party,  and  in  the  hatred  of  their  oppo- 
nents. In  effecting  a  revolution  of  parties,  he  had  to  contend 
against  no  ordinary  men;  and  if  he  was  aided  by  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, especially  by  the  French  revolution,  it  was  only  a 
master  spirit  that  could  have  so  profited  by  them. 

Of  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind  it  may  be  said 
that  it  was,  perhaps,  yet  more  distinguished  for  justness  than 
quickness;  for  comprehension  than  invention;  and  though  not 
wanting  in  originality,  still  more  remarkable  for  boldness. 
Over  that  field  of  political  speculation  to  which  his  mind  was 
habitually  turned,  he  seems  to  have  been  the  most  far-sighted 
of  his  countrymen  in  his  estimate  of  the  practicability  of  popu- 
lar government;  and  the  civilized  world  is  every  day  approxi- 
mating to  opinions  which  he  had  deliberately  formed  fifty  years 
ago.  He  was  thus  subjected  to  the  reproach  of  being  visionary 
from  many  of  his  countrymen,  because  he  had  the  sagacity  to 
see  farther  than  their  obtuser  vision  could  reach;  and  while  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  and  the  politicians  of  that  school 
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drew  their  fundamental  principles  of  government  from  exam- 
ples afforded  by  the  history  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European 
nations,  he  saw  that  these  principles  must  change,  because  time 
was  washing  away  the  foundations  on  which  they  rested. 
They  looked  to  the  accidents  of  history,  and  assumed  that  the 
future  would  be  like  the  past:  he  to  the  principles  of  human 
action,  modified  as  they  are  by  the  progressive  changes  of 
civil  society.  But  he  looked  to  the  changing  character  of 
the  soil  itself.     He  saw  too,  more  distinctly  than  any  of  his  con- 

•  at 

temporaries,  the  effects  of  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
these  states.  He  anticipated  the  melancholy  destiny  of  the 
Indian  race,  and  cherished  the  only  system  which  could  have 
averted  it,  consistently  with  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  whites. 
His  views  of  the  future  difficulties  arising  from  domestic  slavery, 
are  yet  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  are  to  be  verified  or  contra- 
dicted by  time.  But  on  all  these  great  questions  there  are  more 
and  more  converts  to  his  opinions,  among  intelligent  minds;  and 
maxims  which  were  once  adopted  by  his  adherents  with  the 
blind  deference  formerly  paid  to  the  dicta  of  Pythagoras,  are 
now  embraced  by  speculative  minds  as  the  discoveries  of  politi- 
cal sagacity,  or  the  logical  deductions  of  political  wisdom. 

His  religious  creed,  as  disclosed  in  his  correspondence,  cannot 
perhaps  be  classed  with  that  of  any  particular  sect,  but  was 
nearer  the  Socinian  than  any  other.  In  the  last  years  of  his 
life,  when  questioned  by  any  of  his  friends  on  this  subject,  he 
used  to  say  he  was  "an  Unitarian." 

Mr.  Jefferson's  acquirements  were  extensive,  and  generally 
accurate.  There  was  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  in  which 
he  had  not  made  more  or  less  proficiency.  Mathematics,  astrono- 
my, physics — in  all  its  departments,  law — municipal  and  national, 
language,  philosophy,  history,  all  the  liberal,  and  most  of  the 
mechanical  arts.  His  knowledge  of  architecture  extended  to 
its  minutest  details.  In  such  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  his  ac- 
quaintance with  some  was  of  course  slight,  especially  with  che- 
mistry and  metaphysics.  But  his  knowledge  of  mankind — of 
the  diversities  of  human  character,  and  the  motives  of  human 
action — was  consummate.     He  made  a  just  estimate  of  every 
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man,  whether  a  friend  or  foe,  whom  he  judged  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  He  was  indeed  often  deceived  in  his  stew- 
ards and  overseers;  but  that  was  partly  because,  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  supervision,  they  yielded  to  the  temptations  of 
negligence,  and  waste,  or  fraud;  and  partly  because  he  was  all 
his  life  too  much  engrossed  by  the  public  affairs  to  give  due 
attention  to  his  own.  When  acting  for  the  public,  no  one  ever 
made  choice  of  fitter  agents. 

As  an  author,  he  has  left  no  memorial  that  is  worthy  of  his 
genius;  for  the  public  papers  drawn  by  him  are  admired  rather 
for  the  patriotic  spirit  which  dictated  them  than  for  the  intel- 
lectual power  they  exhibit.  They  presented  no  occasion  for 
novelty  of  thought,  or  argument,  or  diction.  His  purpose  was 
only  to  make  a  judicious  and  felicitous  use  of  that  which  every 
bodv  knew  and  would  assent  to;  and  this  object  he  has  emi- 
nently  fulfilled.  His  "Notes  on  Virginia,"  though  stamped  with 
his  characteristic  independence  of  mind,  are  rather  remarkable 
for  the  extent  of  his  statistical  knowledge,  in  a  country  and 
at  a  period  when  knowledge  of  that  kind  was  so  difficult  of 
attainment;  and  his  "Manual"  of  parliamentary  practice  re- 
quired nothing  more  than  care  and  discrimination.  His  diplo- 
matic correspondence  throughout,  shows  that  he  possessed 
logical  powers  of  the  highest  order;  and  his  letters,  especially 
those  of  his  latter  years,  are  written  with  great  elegance  and 
felicity.  They  have  all  the  ease  of  Addison,  with  far  greater 
precision,  His  style  is  always  natural,  flowing,  and  perspicu- 
ous; rarely  imaginative,  and  never  declamatory.  It  was  occa- 
sionally marked  by  neologisms,  where  he  thought  there  were  no 
apt  words  already  in  use.  It  was  neither  diffuse  nor  concise, 
but  more  inclined  to  the  former. 

His  tastes  were  those  which  commonly  distinguish  a  lively 
sensibility.  He  delighted  in  music,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
and  was  an  enthusiast  in  architecture.  Though  temperate  in  ' 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  he  had  a  high  relish  for  them,  and 
his  discriminating  palate  soon  learnt  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  French  cookery.  It  was  this  supposed  disloyalty  of  taste  that 
Patrick  Henry  meant  to  reprove,  when  he  said, "he  had  no  notion 

Vol.  II.— 64 
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of  a  man's  abjuring  his  native  victuals."  In  early  life  he  was 
fond  of  dress,*  but  in  his  latter  years  his  appearance  was  rather 
plain  than  showy.  He  was  always  scrupulously  attentive  to 
cleanliness.  His  favourite  exercise  was  riding,  and  his  only 
game,  chess.     He  had  once  been  a  good  performer  on  the  violin. 

In  person  he  was  above  six  feet  high,  thin,  and  erect.  His 
complexion  was  light,  his  eyes  blue,  his  nose  long,  pointed,  and 
slightly  turned  up.  His  hair,  of  which  he  had  lost  none,  had 
been  red,  became  gray,  faintly  tinged  with  its  original  hue. 
For  some  years  before  his  death  his  hearing  was  somewhat  im- 
paired, but  he  retained  his  sight,  as  well  as  his  teeth,  to  the  last. 

His  manners  were  frank,  mild,  and  courteous;  occasionally, 
when  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  pleasing,  graceful,  and 
irresistibly  engaging.  His  conversation  was  always  cheerful, 
sometimes  light  and  facetious,  but  seldom  either  impassioned  or 
witty.  From  the  profound  respect  with  which  he  was  usually 
listened  to,  he  was  occasionally  abrupt  and  positive;  but  in  thus 
speaking,  as  it  were,  ex  cathedra,  he  was  never  betrayed  into 
haughtiness  or  ill-humour. 

As  a  practical  statesman  he  was  prompt,  prudent,  and  judi- 
cious: in  general,  cautious  and  politic,  but  occasionally  bold, 
where  boldness  was  wise.  In  his  first  contest  with  the  royalist 
party  in  the  revolutionary  times;  in  that  which  related  to  the 
church  establishment,  and  other  great  innovations  in  the  civil 
polity  of  Virginia,  he  was  adventurous,  firm,  and  uncompromis- 
ing. But  whether  exhibiting  courage  or  caution,  his  unfailing 
complacency  of  temper  stood  him  in  good  stead,  both  with 
friend  and  adversary.  No  one  better  understood  the  manage- 
ment of  a  popular  assembly  than  he  did  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  he  has  been  known,  when  he  had  a 
favourite  measure  to  carry,  to  convey  his  opinion  with  so  much 

*  Among  other  small  themes  of  party  wit,  was  Mr.  Jefferson's  taste  in 
dress,  and  especially  his  supposed  predilection  for  red  breeches.  This, 
indeed,  was  a  part  of  his  official  dress  when  minister  to  France,  at  a  time 
when  such  flaring  colours  were  not  proscribed  by  fashion;  but  I  learn 
from  one  who  ought  to  know,  that  his  secretary  of  legation,  Colonel 
Humphreys,  who  always  loved  show  and  parade,  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  devising  this  gay  diplomatic  costume. 
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address  to  those  members  who  were  likely  to  prove  trouble- 
some, that  they  have  regarded  it  as  a  suggestion  of  their 
own.  On  one  occasion,  a  member  who  had  been  thus  un- 
consciously tutored,  remarked,  after  having  left  the  presi- 
dent, that  he  believed  "he  could  make  Mr.  Jefferson  adopt 
any  opinion  he  pleased.''  He  was  diligent,  punctual,  and 
exact  in  all  matters  of  business;  never  evading,  neglecting,  nor 
delaying  his  public  duties,  great  or  small;  and  he  was  so  me- 
thodical, that  at  all  times  in  his  life,  he  could  in  a  few  minutes 
lay  his  hand  on  any  paper  he  possessed.  Knowing  how  general 
and  sensitive  was  personal  vanity,  he  was  careful  never  to 
offend  it.  At  his  public  dinners,  if  he  had  forgotten  the  name 
of  any  member  present,  he  would,  on  a  signal  to  his  secretary, 
withdraw  to  an  adjoining  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining it.  He  succeeded  in  preserving  more  harmony  in  his 
cabinet  than  any  other  president  has  done  before  or  since.  The 
merits  of  his  administration  have  been  already  fully  mentioned. 
Its  cardinal  principles  were  economy,  peace,  simplicity,  and  a 
strict  limitation  to  all  the  powers  of  the  government,  and  no 
one  could  have  carried  them  into  effect  with  more  fidelity,  or 
greater  success. 

But  it  is  on  his  merits  as  a  lawgiver  and  political  philosopher, 
that  his  claims  to  greatness  chiefly  rest:  it  is  for  these  that  he 
is  to  be  praised  or  condemned  by  posterity;  for,  beyond  all  his 
contemporaries  has  he  impressed  his  opinions  of  government  on 
the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen.  He  thought  he 
saw  the  sources  of  misgovernment  in  the  conflict  of  interests 
and  of  passions  between  the  rulers  and  the  people;  and  that  the 
only  effectual  way  of  avoiding  this  conflict  was,  by  placing  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  of  the  nation.  All  his 
political  schemes  and  institutions  were  framed  with  a  view  to 
this  object.  Such  were  his  opposition  to  the  funding  system,  to 
banks,  to  court  ceremonies,  to  the  Cincinnati,  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary,  to  the  county  courts  of  Virginia.  His 
zeal  in  behalf  of  a  general  system  of  popular  instruction;  of  his 
ward  system;  of  the  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  all  aimed 
at  the  same  object  of  placing  the  power  of  the  state  in  the 
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hands  of  the  greater  number.  It  was  these  objects  of  his  un- 
tiring zeal  which  won  for  him  the  title  he  most  prized,  "the 
man  of  the  people."  How  future  ages  will  regard  this  cha- 
racter it  is  perhaps  not  given  to  the  present  generation  to 
anticipate;  but  from  pregnant  signs  of  the  times,  his  friends  have 
reason  to  believe  that  posterity  is  quite  as  likely  to  exceed  as 
to  fall  short  of  their  own  veneration  for  the  political  character 
of  Thomas  Jefferson. 


APPENDIX. 


(A,  p.  79.) 

The  following  extracts  of  letters  from  an  actor  in  this  interesting 
scene,  briefly  give  its  history  and  result.  They  are  from  John  Randolph 
to  his  father-in-law,  St.  George  Tucker. 

Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  February  llth,  1801. 
Seven  times  we  have  ballotted — eight  states  for  J. — six  for  B. — two, 
Maryland  and  Vermont,  divided.    Voted  to  postpone  for  an  hour  the 
process;  now,  half  past  four,  resumed — result  the  same. 

The  order  against  adjourning,  made  with  a  view  to  Mr.  Nicholson, 
who  was  ill,  has  not  operated.  He  left  his  sick  bed — came  through  a 
snow  storm — brought  his  bed,  and  has  prevented  the  vote  of  Maryland 
from  being  given  to  Burr.    Mail  closing. 

Yours  with  perfect  love  and  esteem, 

J.  R.  Jr. 


Thursday  morning,  February  12th. 
My  Dear  Sir, 

We  have  just  taken  the  nineteenth  ballot.  The  result  has  invariably 
been  eight  states  for  J.,  six  for  B.,  two  divided.  We  continue  to  ballot 
with  the  interval  of  an  hour.  The  rule  for  making  the  sittings  permanent, 
seems  now  to  be  not  so  agreeable  to  our  federal  gentlemen.  No  election 
will,  in  my  opinion,  take  place.  By  special  permission  the  mail  will  re- 
main open  until  four  o'clock.  I  will  not  close  this  letter  until  three.  If 
there  be  a  change  I  shall  notify  it,  if  not,  I  shall  add  no  more  to  the  assu- 
rance of  my  entire  affection. 

John  Randolph,  Jr. 


Chamber  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  IMh,  1801. 
After  endeavouring  to  make  the  question  before  us  depend  upon  physi- 
cal construction,  our  opponents  have  begged  for  a  dispensation  from 
their  own  regulation,  and  without  adjourning  we  have  postponed,  (like 
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able  casuists)  from  day  to  day,  the  ballotting.    In  half  an  hour  we  shall 
recommence  the  operation.     The  result  is  marked  below. 

We  have  ballotted  thirty-one  hours.  Twelve  o'clock,  Saturday  noon, 
eight  for  J.,  six  for  B.,  two  divided.  Again  at  one,  not  yet  decided. 
Same  result.    Postponed  till  Monday  twelve  o'clock. 

John  Randolph,  Jr. 


Chamber  of  the  Representatives, 
February  nth. 
On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  there  appeared,  this  day,  ten  states  for 
Thomas  Jefferson — four  (New  England)  for  A.  Burr,  and  two  blank  bal- 
lots, (Delaware  and  South  Carolina.)    This  was  the  second  time  that 
we  ballotted  to-day. 

The  four  Burr-ites  of  Maryland,  put  blanks  into  the  box  of  that  state. 
The  vote  was,  therefore,  unanimous.  Mr.  Morris,  of  Vermont,  left  his 
seat,  and  the  result  was,  therefore,  Jeffersonian.  Adieu,  Tuesday,  two 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

J.  R.  Jr. 
I  need  not  add  that  Mr.  J.  was  declared  duly  elected. 

[B,  p.  81.] 

The  following  vindication  of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  a  note  in  his  ana  con- 
cerning the  late  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  was  first  published  in  the  National  Gazette  of  February  5th, 
1831. 

From  the  National  Gazette. 

25th  January,  1831. 

Mr.  Editor — The  National  Gazette  of  January  1st,  contained  a  publi- 
cation, edited  since  in  pamphlet  form,  from  two  sons  of  the  late  Mr.  Bay- 
ard; its  object  being  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  their  father  against  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  filial  anxiety  which  prompted  the  publication  was  natural  and  high- 
ly commendable.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  performing  that  duty, 
they  have  done  great  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  the 
hasty  and  limited  views  taken  of  the  evidence  deducible  from  the  sources 
to  which  they  had  appealed. 

The  first  passage  on  which  they  found  their  charges  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

"February  12, 1801. — Edward  Livingston  tells  me,  that  Bayard  applied, 
to-day  or  last  night,  to  General  Smith,  and  represented  to  him  the  expe- 
diency of  coming  over  to  the  states  who  vote  for  Burr,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  appointment  which  he  might  not  command,  and 
particularly  mentioned  the  Secretaryship  of  the  Navy.  Smith  asked  him 
if  he  was  authorized  to  make  the  offer.    He  said  he  was  authorized. 
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Smith  told  this  to  Livingston,  and  to  Wilson  Carey  Nicholas,  who  con- 
firms it  to  me."     [See  Mr.  Jefferson's  Memoirs,  Vol.  IV.  p.  515.] 

From  this  statement  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  told  by  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, that  he  had  it  from  General  Smith,  that  Mr.  Bayard  had  applied 
to  him  [General  Smith,]  with  an  offer  of  a  high  appointment,  if  he  would 
come  over  from  the  Jefferson  party,  and  join  that  of  the  rival  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  It  appears  that  this  information  of  Mr.  Livingston 
was  confirmed  to  Mr.  Jefferson  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Nicholas,  who  also  said  he 
had  it  from  General  Smith.  It  appears  that  the  communication  thus 
made  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  reduced  by  him  to  writing  on  the  day  on 
which  it  was  made;  and  that  the  incident  which  was  the  subject  of  it, 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  or  at  furthest  on  the  night 
before.  It  is  found  also,  that  what  was  in  this  case  reduced  to  writing, 
made  no  part  of  what  was  first  reduced  to  writing  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1806,  [see  Vol.  IV.  p.  521]  but  that  it  was  then  expressly  referred  to,  as 
having  been  reduced  to  writing  at  the  time. 

Opposed  to  this  memorandum  of  Mr.  Jefferson  is  first — the  declaration 
of  Mr. Livingston  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  a 
lapse  of  about  twenty-nine  years,  "that  as  to  the  precise  question  put  to 
him,  [touching  the  application  of  Mr.  Bayard  to  General  Smith,]  he  must 
say  that  after  having  taxed  his  recollection,  as  far  as  it  could  go,  on  so 
remote  a  transaction,  he  had  no  remembrance  of  it:"  implying  that  he 
might  have  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Jefferson  relating,  to  the  remote 
transaction,  not  within  the  scope  of  the  precise  question.  Second— the 
declaration  of  General  Smith  in  the  same  place,  and  after  the  same  lapse 
of  time,  "that  he  had  not  the  most  distant  recollection  that  Mr.  Bayard 
had  ever  made  such  a  proposition  to  him,"  adding,  "that  he  never  re- 
ceived from  any  man  any  such  proposition." 

On  comparing  these  declarations,  made  after  an  interval  of  so  many 
years,  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Jefferson  reduced  to  writing  at  the  time, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  them  as  proof,  that  communications  were  not 
made  to  him  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Nicholas,  which  he  [Mr. 
Jefferson,]  understood  to  import,  that  Mr.  Bayard  had  made  to  General 
Smith  the  application  as  stated.  And  if  Mr.  Jefferson  was  under  that 
impression,  however  erroneous  it  might  be,  his  subsequent  opinion  and 
language  in  reference  to  Mr.  Bayard,  are  at  once  accounted  for,  without 
any  resort  to  the  imputations  in  the  publication. 

That  there  has  been  great  error  somewhere  is  apparent;  that,  respect 
for  the  several  parties  requires  it  to  be  viewed  as  involuntary,  must  be 
admitted;  that  being  involuntary,  it  must  have  proceeded  from  misappre- 
hensions or  failures  of  memory;  that  there  having  been  no  interval  for  the 
failure  of  the  memory  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  error,  if  with  him,  must  be 
ascribed  to  misapprehension.  The  resulting  question  therefore  is,  be- 
tween the  probability  of  misapprehensions  by  Mr.  Jefferson  of  the  state- 
ments made  to  him  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Nicholas,  and 
the  probability  of  misapprehensions  or  failures  of  memory  in  some  one  or 
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more  of  the  other  parties;  and  the  decision  of  this  question  must  be  left 
to  an  unbiassed  and  intelligent,  public. 

The  other  passage  is  at  page  521,  volume  iv.  of  the  Memoir,  and  is  as 
follows,  under  date  of  April  15,  1806.  Referring  to  a  previous  conversa- 
tion with  Colonel  Burr,  he  says — 

"I  did  not  commit  these  things  to  writing  at  the  time,  but  I  do  it  now, 
because  in  a  suit  between  him  [Col.  Burr]  and  Cheetham,  he  had  a  depo- 
sition of  Mr.  Bayard  taken,  which  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  suit, 
nor  to  any  other  object  than  to  calumniate  me.  Bayard  pretends  to  have 
addressed  to  me  during  the  pending  of  the  presidential  election  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1801,  through  General  Samuel  Smith, certain  conditions  on  which 
my  eleclion  might  be  obtained,  and  that  General  Smith,  after  conversing 
with  me,  gave  answers  for  me.  This  is  absolutely  false.  No  proposition 
of  any  kind  was  ever  made  to  me  on  that  occasion  by  General  Smith,  nor 
any  answer  authorized  by  me;  and  this  fact  General  Smith  affirms  at  this 
moment." 

The  reply  given  to  this  memorandum  by  the  authors  of  the  publication 
is  a  reference  to  the  depositions  of  Mr.  Bayard  and  General  Smith,  in 
the  cause  of  Gillespie  and  Smith. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Jefferson  attending  merely  to  the  matter  of  Mr. 
Bayard's  deposition,  did  not  distinguish  between  the  suit  of  Burr  and 
Cheetham,  and  that  of  Gillespie  and  Smith;  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
deposition  of  General  Smith  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Bayard  was  taken. 

The  part  of  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Bayard  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
is  as  follows: 

"I  [Mr.  Bayard]  told  him  [General  Smith]  I  should  not  be  satisfied, 
nor  agree  to  yield,  till  I  had  the  assurance  from  Mr.  Jefferson  himself; 
but  that  if  he,  General  Smith,  would  consult  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  bring  the 
assurance  from  him,  the  election  should  be  ended.  The  general  made  no 
difficulty  in  consulting  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  proposed  giving  me  his  answer 
the  next  morning.  The  next  day  upon  our  meeting,  General  Smith  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  and  stated  to  him  the  points 
mentioned;  and  was  authorized  by  him  to  say  that  they  corresponded 
with  his  views  and  intentions;  and  that  we  [Mr.  B.,  &c]  might  confide 
inhim  accordingly.  The  opposition  of  Vermont,  &c.  &c.  was  immediate- 
ly withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  president  by  the  vote  of  ten 
states." 

Here  it  is  explicitly  stated,  by  the  authority  of  General  Smith,  that  an 
assurance  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge  was  authorized  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
be  given  to  Mr.  Bayard,  that  he  [Mr.  Jefferson]  would  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions on  which  his  election  was  to  be  obtained. 

The  terms  used  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  denouncing  the  fact  deposed  by 
Mr.  Bayard  are  accounted  for,  by  the  odious  light  in  which  it  presented 
itself,  by  his  consciousness  that  he  had  never  authorized  it,  by  the  im- 
pressions unfavourable  to  Mr.  Bayard  which  had  been  made  upon  him, 
by  the  information,  as  he  understood  it,  given  him  by  Mr.  Livingston  and 
Mr.  Nicholas;  and  especially  by  the  denial  of  the  fact  by  General  Smith 
at  the  moment. 
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Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  a  direct  contrariety  between  the  deposition 
of  Mr.  Bayard,  and  the  memorandum  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  involving-  a  ques- 
tion between  General  Smith  and  Mr.  Bayard  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween Mr.  Jefferson  and  General  Smith  on  the  other. 

That  Mr.  Bayard  understood  General  Smith  to  have  borne  an  author- 
ized pledge  from  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  proceeded 
forthwith  to  execute  the  purpose  of  which  such  a  pledge  was  the  condi- 
tion. 

Passing  to  the  deposition  of  General  Smith,  given  twelve  days  after 
that  of  Mr.  Bayard,  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  memorandum  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  is  dated,  let  it  be  seen  what  light  is  furnished  by  that  docu- 
ment. 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  memorandum  is,  that  no  propo- 
sition was  ever  made  to  him  on  that  occasion  by  General  Smith,  nor 
any  answer  authorized  by  him;  and  this  fact  General  Smith  affirms  at 
this  moment. 

In  accordance  with  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  confirmation  by 
General  Smith,  is  the  passage  in  the  deposition  of  General  Smith  which 
declares  "that  he  knew  of  no  bargains  or  agreements,  which  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  balloting;"  and  the  other  passage  which  states  "that 
he  [Mr.  Jefferson]  had  told  me  [General  Smith]  that  any  opinion  he  should 
give  at  this  time  might  be  attributed  to  improper  motives.  That  to  me 
[General  Smith]  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  as  to  the  public  debt, 
&c.  &c.  he  had  not  changed  his  opinion,  &c.  &c."  This  was  so  far  from 
authorizing  any  use  of  what  he  said  that  might  be  attributed  to  impro- 
per motives,  that  it  was  expressed  as  between  themselves,  and  conse- 
quently with  a  view  to  guard  against  any  such  use. 

The  passage  in  the  deposition  of  General  Smith  on  which  particular 
reliance  seems  to  be  placed,  as  contradicting  the  statements  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, is  the  following: 

"He  [Mr.  Bayard]  then  stated  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  (and  was  so 
disposed)  to  terminate  the  election,  but  he  wished  information  as  to  Mr. 
Jefferson's  opinions  on  certain  subjects,  and  mentioned  (I  think)  the  same 
three  points  already  alluded  to,  as  asked  by  Col.  Parker  and  General 
Drayton,  [viz:  respecting  the  navy,  commerce,  and  public  debt,]  and  re- 
ceived from  me  the  same  answer  in  substance  (if  not  in  words) that  I  had 
given  to  General  Drayton.  He  added  a  fourth,  to  wit:  What  would  be 
Mr.  Jefferson's  conduct  as  to  the  public  officers?  He  said  he  did  not 
mean  confidential  officers,  but  by  way  of  elucidating  his  question,  he  add- 
ed, such  as  Mr.  Latimer  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  M'Lane  of  Delaware. 
I  answered  that  I  never  had  heard  Mr.  Jefferson  say  any  thing  on  that 
subject.  He  requested  that  I  would  inquire,  and  inform  him  the  next  day. 
I  did  so.  And  the  next  day  (Saturday)  told  him  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
said  that  he  did  not  think  that  such  officers  ought  to  be  dismissed  on  po- 
litical grounds  only,  except  in  cases  where  they  had  made  improper  use 
of  their  offices,  to  force  the  officers  under  them  to  vote  contrary  to  their 
judgment.  That  as  to  Mr.  M'Lane,  he  had  already  been  spoken  to  in 
Vol.  II.— 05 
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his  behalf  by  Major  Eccleston,  and  from,  the  character  given  him  by 
that  gentleman,  he  considered  him  a  meritorious  officer j  of  course  that 
he  would  not  be  displaced,  or  ought  not  to  be  displaced.  I  further  added, 
that  Mr.  Bayard  might  rest  assured  {or  words  to  that  effect)  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  would  conduct  as  to  those  points,  agreeably  to  the  opinions  I 
had  stated  as  his.  Mr.  Bayard  then  said,  we  will  give  the  vote  on  Mon- 
day, and  we  separated." 

Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  General  Smith  does  not  say  that  he  had 
made  any  proposition  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  or  that  he  should  communicate  to 
Mr.  Bayard  the  conversation  then  held  with  Mr.  Jefferson. 

The  expression  having  most  the  aspect  of  a  pledge  is,  "he  (Mr.  Jeffer- 
son) considered  him  (Mr.  M'Lane)  a  meritorious  officer;  of  course  that 
he  would  not  be  displaced,  or  ought  not  to  be  displaced,  &c." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  phrase  admits  the  construction  that  "of 
course,  cfc."  was  a  continuation  of  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  not 
the  inference  of  General  Smith.  But  to  construe  the  expression  as  con- 
veying a  pledge  from  Mr.  Jefferson  is  forbidden— 1.  By  the  declaration  of 
General  Smith  in  the  same  deposition,  "that  he  (General  Smith)  knew  of 
no  bargains  or  agreements  which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  balloting;" 
2.  By  the  caution  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  stated  by  General  Smith,  in  ex- 
pressing even  his  opinions  at  a  time  when  they  might  be  attributed  to  im- 
proper motives;  3.  By  the  confirmation  given  by  General  Smith  to  Mr. 
Jefferson's  denial  of  the  fact,  that  any  proposition  of  any  kind  was  ever 
made  to  him  on  any  occasion  by  General  Smith,  or  any  answer  author- 
ized by  him  (Mr.  Jefferson). 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bayard,  as  already  observed,  must  have  understood 
General  Smith  in  this  conversation  as  meaning  that  he  was  authorized 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  say,  "that  the  points  mentioned  (the  conditions  made 
by  Mr.  Bayard)  corresponded  with  his  (Mr.  Jefferson's)  views  and  inten- 
tions." But  whether  this  discrepancy  is  to  be  explained  by  misappre- 
hensions at  the  time,  or  by  the  lapse  of  nearly  five  years,  the  explanation 
cannot  invalidate  the  positive  denial  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  any  such 
authority  wTas  given  to  General  Smith,  and  his  affirmance  of  the  denial 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  put  into  the  memorandum  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
It  can  never  be  admitted  that  the  authority  of  the  deliberate  statement 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  is  impaired  by  its  beine:  without  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
Apart  from  its  intrinsic  sufficiency,  no  one  can  doubt  that  such  a  sanction 
would  readily  have  been  added  on  any  occasion  calling  for  it;  and  with 
the  greater  confidence,  as  the  fact  sworn  to  would  have  been  reduced  to 
writing  at  the  time— an  advantage  always  duly  estimated  in  cases  de- 
pending on  the  accuracy  of  recollection. 

The  situation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  during  the  critical  period  of  the  presi- 
dential contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  equally  marked  by 
its  peculiarity  and  its  importance.  He  saw  the  whole  government,  in  a 
state  of  convulsion;  he  saw  the  danger  of  an  absolute  interregnum  in  its 
executive  branch,  the  consequences  of  which  could  not  be  foreseen;  he 
saw  what  he  regarded  as  the  will  of  the  people  about  to  be  trampled  upon, 
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and  the  party  whose  ascendency  he  believed  to  be  of  vital  importance  to 
the  cause  of  republican  government,  attempted  to  be  broken  down:  and 
he  saw  at  the  same  time,  no  escape  from  all  these  dangers,  but  in  pledges 
which  might  be  stigmatized  as  an  ambitious  intrigue,  and  a  purchase  of 
success  at  the  expense  of  those  principles  and  feelings  which  he  had 
avowed  and  held  inviolable.  Happily  the  course  of  circumstances  fulfill- 
ed his  patriotic  wishes,  without  the  sacrifice  which  the  accomplishment 
of  them  had  seemed  to  require. 

The  .situation  of  Mr.  Bayard  was  also  peculiar  and  trying.  He  was 
justly  struck  with  horror  at  the  prospect  of  an  interregnum  in  the  govern- 
ment so  full  of  evils,  and  so  fatal  in  its  example;  and  he  was  scarcely  less 
alarmed  at  the  danger  which  threatened  what  he  held  to  be  a  vital  policy 
of  his  country.  But  holding  at  the  same  time,  in  his  hands,  the  event  on 
which  every  thing  depended,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
terminating  the  crisis  in  a  manner  which  prevented  the  calamity  which 
he  most  dreaded,  and  provided,  as  he  believed,  an  adequate  security 
against  the  other. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject,  a  word  may  be  proper  with  respect  to 
the  charge  in  the  publication  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  leaving  the  me- 
morandum referring  to  Mr.  Bayard's  deposition,  for  posthumous  use, 
when  the  means  of  refuting  it  might  be  lost. 

The  suit  of  Gillespie  and  Smith,  which  led  to  the  deposition  of  Mr. 
Bayard,  is  said  to  have  been  a  fictitious  one,  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  and  perpetuating  testimony  against  the  purity  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
conduct  during  the  presidential  election  in  1801.  The  cause,  it  is  under- 
stood, was  never  brought  to  trial;  and  it  is  inferred  from  the  resort  to 
the  source  which  furnished  the  copies  of  the  depositions  of  Mr.  Bayard 
and  General  Smith,  that  the  depositions  were  never  published.  Of  their 
existence,  however,  (and  in  a  custody  supposed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be 
unfriendly,)  and  of  the  passage  in  that  of  Mr.  Bayard,  testifying  that  he 
[Mr.  Jefferson]  had  authorized  General  Smith  to  accede  for  him  to  cer- 
tain conditions  on  which  his  election  to  the  presidency  might  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  it  seems,  was  apprized  from  some  friendly  quarter.  With 
this  knowledge  of  a  shaft  that  might  posthumously  inflict  a  deep  wound 
on  his  reputation,  could  he  do  less  than  provide  a  shield  against  it,  by  re- 
cording with  his  own  hand,  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  and  the  affirmance 
of  its  falsity  at  the  moment  of  his  doing  so,  by  the  individual  named  as 
the  authority  for  the  charge?  What  is  now  before  the  public  proves  that 
a  weapon  was  in  reserve,  by  which  a  posthumous  assault  on  his  reputa- 
tion might  be  made.  And  if  there  be  unfairness  in  the  case,  let  candour 
pronounce  on  which  side  it  is  chargeable,  on  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  or 
that,  not  of  the  (doubtless  involuntary)  deponents,  but  of  the  parties  to 
the  suit  which  rendered  the  precaution  necessary. 

[C,  p.  131.] 

To  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis: 
Your  situation  has  made  you  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  my  confi- 
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dential  message  of  January  18, 1803,  to  the  legislature;  you  have  seen  the 
act  they  passed,  which,  though  expressed  in  general  terms,  was  meant 
to  sanction  those  objects,  and  you  are  appointed  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. 

Instruments  for  ascertaining,  by  celestial  observations,  the  geography 
of  the  country  through  which  you  will  pass,  have  been  already  provided. 
Light  articles  for  barter  and  presents  among  the  Indians,  arms  for  your 
attendants,  say  from  ten  to  twelve  men,  boats,  tents,  and  other  travelling 
apparatus,  with  ammunition,  medicine,  surgical  instruments,  and  provi- 
sions, you  will  have  prepared,  with  such  aids  as  the  secretary  at  war 
can  yield  in  his  department;  and  from  him  also  you  will  receive  authority 
to  engage  among  our  troops,  by  voluntary  agreement,  the  number  of 
attendants  above  mentioned;  over  whom  you,  as  their  commanding  officer, 
are  invested  with  all  the  powers  the  laws  give  in  such  a  case. 

As  your  movements,  while  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  better  directed  by  occasional  communications,  adapted  to  circum- 
stances as  they  arise,  they  will  not  be  noticed  here.  What  follows  will 
respect  your  proceedings  after  your  departure  from  the  United  States. 

Your  mission  has  been  communicated  to  the  ministers  here  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  and  through  them  to  their  govern- 
ments; and  such  assurances  given  them  as  to  its  objects,  as  we  trust  will 
satisfy  them.  The  country  having  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and 
possession  by  this  time  probably  given,  the  passport  you  have  from  the 
minister  of  France,  the  representative  of  the  present  sovereign  of  the 
country,  will  be  a  protection  against  all  its  subjects;  and  that  from  the 
minister  of  England  will  entitle  you  to  the  friendly  aid  of  any  traders  of 
that  allegiance  with  whom  you  may  happen  to  meet. 

The  object  of  your  mission  is  to  explore  the  Missouri  river,  and  such 
principal  streams  of  it,  as,  by  its  course  and  communication  with  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  may  offer  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
water  communication  across  this  continent  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 

Beginning  at,  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  you  will  take  careful  observations 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  at  all  remarkable  points  on  the  river,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  at  rapids,  at  islands,  and  other  places  and 
objects  distinguished  by  such  natural  marks  and  characters  as  that  they 
may  with  certainty  be  recognised  hereafter.  The  courses  of  the  river 
between  these  points  of  observation  maybe  supplied  by  the  compass,  the 
log-line,  and  by  time,  corrected  by  the  observations  themselves.  The 
variations  of  the  compass,  too,  in  different  places,  should  be  noticed. 

"The  interesting  points  of  the  portage  between  the  heads  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  of  the  water  offering  the  best  communication  with  the  Pacific 
ocean,  should  also  be  fixed  by  observation;  and  the  course  of  that  water 
to  the  ocean,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Missouri. 

"Your  observations  are  to  be  taken  with  great  pains  and  accuracy;  to 
be  entered  distinctly  and  intelligibly  for  others  as  well  as  yourself;  to 
comprehend  all  the  elements  necessary,  with  the  aid  of  the  usual  tables, 
to  fix  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  places  at  which  they  are  taken; 
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and  are  to  be  rendered  to  the  war-office,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
calculations  made  concurrently  by  proper  persons  within  the  United 
States.  Several  copies  of  these,  as  well  as  of  your  other  notes,  should 
be  made  at  leisure  times,  and  put  into  the  care  of  the  most  trust-worthy 
of  your  attendants  to  guard,  by  multiplying  them  against  the  accidental 
losses  to  which  they  will  be  exposed.  A  further  guard  would  he,  that 
one  or  more  of  these  copies  be  on  the  paper  of  the  birch,  as  less  liable  to 
injury  from  damp  than  common  paper. 

The  commerce  which  may  be  carried  on  with  the  people  inhabiting  the 
line  you  will  pursue,  renders  a  knowledge  of  those  people  important. 
You  will  therefore  endeavour  to  make  yourself  acquainted,  as  far  as  a 
diligent  pursuit  of  your  journey  shall  admit,  with  the  names  of  the  na- 
tions and  their  numbers; 

The  extent  and  limits  of  their  possessions; 

Their  relations  with  other  tribes  or  nations; 

Their  language,  traditions,  monuments; 

Their  ordinary  occupations  in  agriculture,  fishing,  hunting,  war,  arts, 
and  the  implements  for  these;  t 

Their  food,  clothing,  and  domestic  accommodations; 

The  diseases  prevalent  among  them,  and  the  remedies  they  use; 

Moral  and  physical  circumstances  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
tribes  we  know; 

Peculiarities  in  their  laws,  customs,  and  dispositions; 

And  articles  of  commerce  they  may  need  or  furnish,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent. 

And,  considering  the  interest  which  every  nation  has  in  extending  and 
strengthening  the  authority  of  reason  and  justice  among  the  people 
around  them,  it  will  be  useful  to  acquire  what  knowledge  you  can  of  the 
state  of  morality,  religion,  and  information  among  them;  as  it  may  better 
enable  those  who  may  endeavour  to  civilize  and  instruct  them,  to  adapt 
their  means  to  the  existing  notions  and  practices  of  those  on  whom  they 
are  to  operate. 

Other  objects  worthy  of  notice  will  be — 

The  soil  and  face  of  the  country,  its  growth  and  vegetable  productions, 
especially  those  not  of  the  United  States; 

The  animals  of  the  country  generally,  and  especially  those  not  known, 
in  the  United  States; 

The  remains  and  accounts  of  any  which  may  be  deemed  rare  or  ex- 
tinct; 

The  mineral  productions  of  every  kind,  but  more  particularly  metals, 
lime-stone,  pit-coal,  and  saltpetre;  salines  and  mineral  waters,  noting  the 
temperature  of  the  last,  and  such  circumstances  as  may  indicate  their 
character; 

Volcanic  appearances; 

Climate,  as  characterized  by  the  thermometer,  by  the  proportion  of 
rainy,  cloudy,  and  clear  days;  by  lightning,  hail,  snow,  ice;  by  the  access 
and  recess  of  frost;  by  the  winds  prevailing  at  different  seasons;  the  dates 
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at  which  particular  plants  put  forth,  or  lose  their  flower  or  leaf;  times  of 
appearance  of  particular  birds,  reptiles  or  insects. 

Although  your  route  will  be  along  the  bed  of  the  Missouri,  yet  you 
will  endeavour  to  inform  yourself,  by  inquiry,  of  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  country  watered  by  its  branches,  and  especially  on  its  southern 
side.  The  North  river,  or  Rio  Bravo,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  North  river,  or  Rio  Colorado,  which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  understood  to  be  the  principal  streams  heading  opposite  to 
the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  and  running  southwardly.  Whether  the 
dividing  grounds  between  the  Missouri  and  them  are  mountains  or  flat 
lands,  what  are  their  distance  from  the  Missouri,  the  character  of  the 
intermediate  country,  and  the  people  inhabiting  it,  are  worthy  of  parti- 
cular inquiry.  The  northern  waters  of  the  Missouri  are  less  to  be  inquired 
after,  because  they  have  been  ascertained  to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
are  still  in  a  course  of  ascertainment  by  English  traders  and  travellers; 
but  if  you  can  learn  any  thing  certain  of  the  most  northern  source  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  of  its  position  relatively  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  us. 

In  all  your  intercourse  with  the  natives,  treat  them  in  the  most  friendly 
and  conciliatory  manner  which  their  own  conduct  will  admit;  allay  all 
jealousies  as  to  the  object  of  your  journey;  satisfy  them  of  its  innocence; 
make  them  acquainted  with  the  position,  extent,  character,  peaceable 
and  commercial  dispositions  of  the  United  States;  of  our  wTish  to  be  neigh- 
bourly, friendly,  and  useful  to  them,  and  of  our  dispositions  to  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  them;  confer  with  them  on  the  points  most  conve- 
nient as  mutual  emporiums,  and  the  articles  of  most  desirable  interchange 
for  them  and  us.  If  a  i~ew  of  their  influential  chiefs,  within  practicable 
distance,  wish  to  visit  us,  arrange  such  a  visit  with  them,  and  furnish 
them  with  authority  to  call  on  our  officers  on  their  entering  the  United 
States,  to  have  them  conveyed  to  this  place  at  the  public  expense.  If 
any  of  them  should  wish  to  have  some  of  their  young  people  brought  up 
with  us,  and  taught  such  arts  as  may  be  useful  to  them,  we  will  receive, 
instruct,  and  take  care  of  them.  Carry  with  you  some  matter  of  the 
kine-pox;  inform  those  of  them  with  whom  you  may  be  of  its  efficacy  as 
a  preservative  from  the  small-pox,  and  instruct  and  encourage  them  in 
the  use  of  it.     This  may  be  especially  done  wherever  you  winter. 

"As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  foresee  in  what  manner  you  will  be  re- 
ceived by  those  people,  whether  with  hospitality  or  hostility,  so  is  it 
impossible  to  prescribe  the  exact  degree  of  perseverance  with  which  you 
are  to  pursue  your  journey.  We  value  too  much  the  lives  of  citizens  to 
offer  them  to  probable  destruction.  Your  numbers  will  be  sufficient  to 
secure  you  against  the  unauthorized  opposition  of  individuals,  or  of  small 
parties;  but  if  a  superior  force,  authorized,  or  not  authorized,  by  a  nation, 
should  be  arrayed  against  your  further  passage,  and  inflexibly  determined 
to  arrest  it,  you  must  decline  its  further  pursuit  and  return.  In  the  loss 
of  yourselves  wre  should  lose  also  the  information  you  will  have  acquired. 
By  returning  safely  with  that,  you  may  enable  us  to  renew  the  essay 
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with  better  calculated  means.  To  your  own  discretion,  therefore,  must 
be  left  the  degree  of  danger  you  may  risk,  and  the  point  at  which  you 
should  decline,  only  saying,  we  wish  you  to  err  on  the  side  of  your  safety, 
and  to  bring  back  your  party  safe,  even  if  it  be  with  less  information. 

Should  you  reach  the  Pacific  ocean,  endeavour  to  learn  if  there  be  any 
port  within  your  reach  frequented  by  the  sea  vessels  of  any  nation,  and 
to  send  two  of  your  trusty  people  back  by  sea,  in  such  way  as  they  shall 
judge  practicable,  with  a  copy  of  your  notes;  and  should  you  be  of  opinion 
that  the  return  of  your  party  by  the  way  you  went  will  be  imminently 
dangerous,  then  ship  the  whole,  and  return  by  sea,  by  the  way  either  of 
Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  you  shall  be  able.  As  you 
will  be  without  money,  clothes,  or  provisions,  you  must  endeavour  to 
use  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  them;  for  which  purpose 
open  letters  of  credit  shall  be  furnished  you,  authorizing  you  to  draw  on 
the  executive  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  its  officers,  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  on  which  draughts  can  be  disposed  of,  and  to  apply  with  our 
recommendations  to  the  consuls,  agents,  merchants,  or  citizens  of  any 
nation  with  which  we  have  intercourse,  assuring  them,  in  our  name,  that 
any  aids  they  may  furnish  you  shall  be  honourably  repaid,  and  on  demand. 

Should  you  find  it  safe  to  return  by  the  way  you  go,  after  sending  two 
of  your  party  round  by  sea,  or  with  your  whole  party,  if  no  conveyance 
by  sea  can  be  found,  do  so;  making  such  observations  on  your  return  as 
may  serve  to  supply,  correct,  or  confirm  those  made  on  your  outward 
journey. 

On  re-entering  the  United  States  and  reaching  a  place  of  safety,  dis- 
charge any  of  your  attendants  who  may  desire  and  deserve  it,  procuring 
for  them  immediate  payment  of  all  arrears  of  pay  and  clothing  which  may 
have  incurred  since  their  departure,  and  assure  them  that,  they  shall  be 
recommended  to  the  liberality  of  the  legislature  for  the  grant  of  a  sol- 
dier's portion  of  land  each,  as  proposed  in  my  message  to  congress,  and 
repair  yourself,  with  your  papers,  to  the  seat  of  government,  to  which  I 
have  only  to  add  my  sincere  prayers  for  your  safe  return. 

[D.] 

It  may  give  some  notion  of  the  misrepresentations  to  which  the  oppo- 
sition papers  were  then  addicted,  as  well  as  the  style  in  which  they  were 
conveyed,  to  cite  the  passage  from  the  Boston  Centinel,  published  soon 
after  the  sailing  of  the  Hornet. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  after  the  prompt,  disgraceful,  and  dastardly 
compliance  of  the  majority  of  Congress  with  the  demand  of  two  millions 
of  dollars  made  by  Bonaparte,  through  the  medium  of  his  artillery  officer, 
General  Turreau,  under  the  pretence  of  purchasing  the  Floridas!  Yes, 
the  word  independence  ought  to  be  erased  from  our  records,  and  the  de- 
claration thereof  sent  off  with  our  tribute  money — lest  we  become  a  bye- 
word  and  a  reproach  among  nations!  Will  the  world  believe  that  the 
emperor  of  the  French  has  had  the  insolence  to  inform  our  government, 
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by  a  military  nobleman,  that,  unless  we  sent  him,  to  help  and  support  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  his  throne,  two  millions  of  dollars  in  specie,  Spain 
should  go  to  war  with  the  United  States  respecting  Louisiana,  and  that 
France,  as  her  ally,  would  assist  her  in  the  war?  Yet  such  is  the  fact. 
And  more:  such  has  been  the  trepidation  with  which  the  whiskers  of  this 
warrior  minister  have  struck  the  administration  of  our  government,  that 
Congress  has  complied  with  the  demand,  and  the  back  stairs  parasites 
of  the  executive  have  been  called  upon  to  close  the  doors  of  Congress  to 
vote  this  immense  sum  of  money  in  secret  divan,  and  send  it  off  to  France 
— not  to  Spain — with  most  infamous  haste!  Tell  it  not  in  Europe!  pub- 
lish it  not  in  the  streets  of  America!'''' 

[E,  p.  483.] 

The  solemn  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
on  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  on  the  violations  of  them. 

We,  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia,  on  behalf,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  people  thereof,  do  declare  as  follows. 

The  states  in  North  America  which  confederated  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence on  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  Virginia  was 
one,  became,  on  that  acquisition,  free  and  independent  states,  and  as  such, 
authorized  to  constitute  governments,  each  for  itself,  in  such  form  as  it 
thought  best. 

They  entered  into  a  compact,  (which  is  called  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,)  by  which  they  agreed  to  unite  in  a  single  go- 
vernment as  to  their  relations  with  each  other,  and  with  foreign  nations, 
and  as  to  certain  other  articles  particularly  specified.  They  retained  at 
the  same  time,  each  to  itself,  the  other  rights  of  independent  govern- 
ment, comprehending  mainly  their  domestic  interests. 

For  the  administration  of  their  federal  branch,  they  agreed  to  appoint, 
in  conjunction,  a  distinct  set  of  functionaries,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary,  in  the  manner  settled  in  that  compact:  while  to  each,  severally, 
and  of  course,  remained  its  original  right  of  appointing,  each  for  itself, 
a  separate  set  of  functionaries,  legislative,  executive,  and  judiciary,  also, 
for  administering  the  domestic  branch  of  their  respective  governments. 

These  two  sets  of  officers,  each  independent  of  the  other,  constitute 
thus  a  whole  of  government,  for  each  state  separately;  the  powers  as- 
cribed to  the  one,  as  specifically  made  federal,  exercised  over  the  whole, 
the  residuary  powers,  retained  to  the  other,  exercisable  exclusively  over 
its  particular  state,  foreign  herein,  each  to  the  others,  as  they  were  before 
the  original  compact. 

To  this  construction  of  government  and  distribution  of  its  powers,  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  does  religiously  and  affectionately  adhere, 
opposing,  with  equal  fidelity  and  firmness,  the  usurpation  of  either  set  of 
functionaries  on  the  rightful  powers  of  the  other. 

But  the  federal  branch  has  assumed  in  some  cases,  and  claimed  in 
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others,  a  right  of  enlarging  its  own  powers  by  constructions,  inferences, 
and  indefinite  deductions  from  those  directly  given,  which  this  assembly 
does  declare  to  be  usurpations  of  the  powers  retained  to  the  independent, 
branches,  mere  interpolations  into  the  compact,  and  direct  infractions  of 
it. 

They  claim,  for  example,  and  have  commenced  the  exercise  of  a  right 
to  construct  roads,  open  canals,  and  effect  other  internal  improvements 
within  the  territories  and  jurisdictions  exclusively  belonging  to  the  several 
states,  which  this  assembly  does  declare  has  not  been  given  to  that  branch 
by  the  constitutional  compact,  but  remains  to  each  state  among  its  do- 
mestic and  unalienated  powers,  exercisable  within  itself  and  by  its  domes- 
tic authorities  alone. 

This  assembly  does  further  disavow  and  declare  to  be  most  false  and 
unfounded,  the  doctrine  that  the  compact,  in  authorizing  its  federal  branch 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises  to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
has  given  them  thereby  a  power  to  do  whatever  they  may  think,  or 
pretend,  would  promote  the  general  welfare,  which  construction  would 
make  that,  of  itself,  a  complete  government,  without  limitation  of  powers; 
but  that  the  plain  sense  and  obvious  meaning  were,  that  they  might  levy 
the  taxes  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  by  the  various 
acts  of  power  therein  specified  and  delegated  to  them,  and  by  no  others. 

Nor  is  it  admitted,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  people  of  these  states,  by 
not  investing  their  federal  branch  with  all  the  means  of  bettering  their 
condition,  have  denied  to  themselves  any  which  may  effect  that  purpose; 
since,  in  the  distribution  of  these  means,  they  have  given  to  that  branch 
those  which  belong  to  its  department,  and  to  the  states  have  reserved 
separately  the  residue  which  belong  to  them  separately.  And  thus  by 
the  organization  of  the  two  branches  taken  together,  have  completely 
secured  the  first  object  of  human  association,  the  full  improvement  of 
their  condition,  and  reserved  to  themselves  all  the  faculties  of  multiply- 
ing their  own  blessings. 

Whilst  the  general  assembly  thus  declares  the  rights  retained  by  the 
states,  rights  which  they  have  never  yielded,  and  which  this  state  will 
never  voluntarily  yield,  they  do  not  mean  t«  raise  the  banner  of  disaffec- 
tion, or  of  separation  from  their  sister  states,  co-parties  with  themselves 
to  this  compact.  They  know  and  value  too  highly  the  blessings  of  their 
Union  as  to  foreign  nations  and  questions  arising  among  themselves,  to 
consider  every  infraction  as  to  be  met  by  actual  resistance.  They  re- 
spect too  affectionately  the  opinions  of  those  possessing  the  same  rights 
under  the  same  instrument,  to  make  every  difference  of  construction  a 
ground  of  immediate  rupture.  They  would,  indeed,  consider  such  a  rup- 
ture as  among  the  greatest  calamities  which  could  befall  them;  but  not 
the  greatest.  There  is  yet  one  greater,  submission  to  a  government  of 
unlimited  powers.  It  is  only  when  the  hope  of  avoiding  this  shall  become 
absolutely  desperate,  that  further  forbearance  could  not  be  indulged. 
Should  a  majority  of  the  co-parties,  therefore,  contrary  to  the  expecta- 
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tation  and  hope  of  this  assembly,  prefer,  at  this  time,  acquiescence  in 
these  assumptions  of  power  by  the  federal  member  of  the  government, 
we  will  be  patient  and  suffer  much,  under  the  confidence  that  time,  ere 
it  be  too  late,  will  prove  to  them  also  the  bitter  consequences  in  which 
that  usurpation  will  involve  us  all.  In  the  mean  while,  we  will  breast 
with  them,  rather  than  separate  from  them,  every  misfortune,  save  that 
only  of  living  under  a  government  of  unlimited  powers.  We  owe  every 
other  sacrifice  to  ourselves,  to  our  federal  brethren,  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  to  pursue  with  temper  and  perseverance  the  great  experiment 
which  shall  prove  that  man  is  capable  of  living  in  society,  governing  itself 
by  laws  self-imposed,  and  securing  to  its  members  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty,  property  and  peace;  and  further  to  show,  that  even  when  the  go- 
vernment of  its  choice  shall  manifest  a  tendency  to  degeneracy,  we  are 
not  at  once  to  despair  but  that  the  will  and  the  watchfulness  of  its  sounder 
parts  will  reform  its  aberrations,  recall  it  to  original  and  legitimate  prin- 
ciples, and  restrain  it  within  the  rightful  limits  of  self-government.  And 
these  are  the  objects  of  this  Declaration  and  Protest. 

Supposing  then,  that  it  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  as  some  of 
its  co-states  seem  to  think,  that  the  power  of  making  roads  and  canals 
should  be  added  to  those  directly  given  to  the  federal  branch,  as  more 
likely  to  be  systematically  and  beneficially  directed,  than  by  the  indepen- 
dentactionof  the  several  states,  this  commonwealth,  from  respect  to  these 
opinions,  and  a  desire  of  conciliation  with  its  co-states,  will  consent,  in 
concurrence  with  them,  to  make  this  addition,  provided  it  be  done  re- 
gularly by  an  amendment  of  the  compact,  in  the  way  established  by  that 
instrument,  and  provided  also,  it  be  sufficiently  guarded  against  abuses, 
compromises,  and  corrupt  practices,  not  only  of  possible,  but  of  probable 
occurrence. 

And  as  a  further  pledge  of  the  sincere  and  cordial  attachment  of  this 
commonwealth  to  the  union  of  the  whole,  so  far  as  has  been  consented  to 
by  the  compact  called  'The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,' 
(constructed  according  to  the  plain  and  ordinary  meaning  of  its  language, 
to  the  common  intendment  of  the  time,  and  of  those  who  framed  it;)  to 
give  also  to  all  parties  and  authorities,  time  for  reflection  and  for  consid- 
eration, whether,  under  a  temperate  view  of  the  possible  consequences, 
and  especially  of  the  constant  obstructions  which  an  equivocal  majority 
must  ever  expect  to  meet,  they  will  still  prefer  the  assumption  of  this 
power  rather  than  its  acceptance  from  the  free  will  of  their  constituents; 
and  to  preserve  peace  in  the  meanwhile,  we  proceed  to  make  it  the  duty 
of  our  citizens,  until  the  legislature  shall  otherwise  and  ultimately  decide, 
to  acquiesce  under  those  acts  of  the  federal  branch  of  our  government 
which  we  have  declared  to  be  usurpations,  and  against  which,  in  point  of 
right,  wre  do  protest  as  null  and  void,  and  never  to  be  quoted  as  prece- 
dents of  right. 

We  therefore  do  enact,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Virginia,  that  all  citizens  of  this  commonwealth,  and  persons  and  autho- 
rities within  the  same,  shall  pay  full  obedience  at  all  times  to  the  acts 
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which  may  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  object  of 
which  shall  be  the  construction  of  post  roads,  making  canals  of  naviga- 
tion, and  maintaining  the  same,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  in  like 
manner  as  if  the  said  acts  were,  tot  idem  vei^bis,  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  this  commonwealth. 

[F,  p.  499.] 
Mr.  Jefferson's  Will. 

],  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Monticello,  in  Albemarle,  being  of  sound  mind 
and  in  my  ordinary  state  of  health,  make  my  last  will  and  testament  in 
manner  and  form  as  follows: 

I  give  to  my  grandson  Francis  Eppes,  son  of  my  dear  deceased  daugh- 
ter Mary  Eppes,  in  fee  simple,  all  that  part  of  my  lands  at  Poplar  Forest 
lying  wTest  of  the  following  lines,  to  wit:  beginning  at  Radford's  upper 
corner,  near  the  double  branches  of  Bear  Creek  and  the  public  road,  and 
running  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  fork  of  my  private  road,  near  the 
barn;  thence  along  that  private  road,  (as  it  was  changed  in  1817,)  to  its 
crossing  of  the  main  branch  of  North  Tomahawk  Creek;  and  from  that 
crossing,  in  a  direct  line  over  the  main  ridge  which  divides  the  North 
and  South  Tomahawk,  to  the  South  Tomahawk,  at  the  confluence  of 
two  branches  where  the  old  road  to  the  Water  lick  crossed  it;  and  from 
that  confluence  up  the  northernmost  branch,  (which  separates  M'Daniels' 
and  Perry's  fields,)  to  its  source;  and  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  my 
western  boundary.  And  having,  in  a  former  correspondence  with  my 
deceased  son-in-law  John  W.  Eppes,  contemplated  laying  off  for  him, 
with  remainder  to  my  grandson  Francis,  a  certain  portion  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  my  lands  in  Bedford  and  Campbell,  which  I  afterwards  found 
to  be  generally  more  indifferent  than  I  had  supposed,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  change  its  location  for  the  better;  now  to  remove  all  doubt,  if 
any  could  arise  on  a  purpose  merely  voluntary  and  unexecuted,  I  hereby 
declare  that  what  I  have  herein  given  to  my  said  grandson  Francis,  is 
instead  of,  and  not  additional,  to  what  I  had  formerly  contemplated.  I 
subject  all  my  other  property  to  the  payment  of  my  debts  in  the  first  place. 
Considering  the  insolvent  state  of  the  affairs  of  my  friend  and  son-in-law 
Thomas  Mann  Randolph,  and  that  what,  will  remain  of  my  property  will 
be  the  only  resource  against  the  want  in  which  his  family  wrould  other- 
wise be  left,  it  must  be  his  wish,  as  it  is  my  duty,  to  guard  that  resource 
against  all  liability  for  his  debts,  engagements  or  purposes  whatsoever, 
and  to  preclude  the  rights,  powers,  and  authorities  over  it,  which  might 
result  to  him  by  operation  of  law,  and  which  might,  independently  of  his 
will,  bring  it  within  the  power  of  his  creditors,  I  do  hereby  devise  and 
bequeath  all  the  residue  of  my  property,  real  and  personal,  in  possession 
or  in  action,  whether  held  in  my  own  right,  or  in  that  of  my  dear  deceased 
wife,  according  to  the  powers  vested  in  me  by  deed  of  settlement  for  that 
purpose,  to  my  grandson  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  and  my  friends  Nicholas 
P.  Trist  and  Alexander  Garrett,  and  their  heirs,  during  the  life  of  my 
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said  son-in-law  Thomas  M.  Randolph,  to  be  held  and  administered  by 
them,  in  trust,  for  the  sole  and  separate  use  and  behoof  of  my  dear 
daughter  Martha  Randolph,  and  her  heirs;  and  aware  of  the  nice 
and  difficult  distinction  of  the  law  in  these  cases,  I  will  further  ex- 
plain by  saying,  that  I  understand  and  intend  the  effect  of  these 
limitations  to  be,  that  the  legal  estate  and  actual  occupation  shall 
be  vested  in  my  said  trustees,  and  held  by  them  in  base  fee,  determi- 
nable on  the  death  of  my  said  son-in-law,  and  the  remainder  during 
the  same  time  be  vested  in  my  said  daughter  and  her  heirs,  and  of 
course  disposable  by  her  last  will,  and  that  at  the  death  of  my  said  son- 
in-law,  the  particular  estate  of  the  trustees  shall  be  determined,  and  the 
remainder,  in  legal  estate,  possession,  and  use,  become  vested  in  my  said 
daughter  and  her  heirs,  in  absolute  property  for  ever.  In  consequence 
of  the  variety  and  indescribableness  of  the  articles  of  property  within  the 
house  at  Monticello,  and  the  difficulty  of  inventorying  and  appraising 
them  separately  and  specifically,  and  its  inutility,  I  dispense  with  having 
them  inventoried  and  appraised;  and  it  is  my  will  that  my  executors  be 
not  held  to  give  any  security  for  the  administration  of  my  estate.  I  ap- 
point my  grandson  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  my  sole  executor  during 
his  life,  and  after  his  death,  I  constitute  executors  my  friends  Nicholas 
P.  Trist  and  Alexander  Garrett,  joining  to  them  my  daughter  Martha 
Randolph,  after  the  death  of  my  said  son-in-law  Thomas  M.  Randolph. 
Lastly,  I  revoke  all  former  wills  by  me  heretofore  made;  and  in  witness 
that  this  is  my  will,  I  have  written  the  whole  with  my  own  hand  on  two 
pages,  and  have  subscribed  my  name  to  each  of  them  this  sixteenth  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

Th:  Jefferson. 

I,  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Monticello,  in  Albemarle,  make,  and  add  the 
following  codicil  to  my  will,  controlling  the  same  so  far  as  its  provisions 
go: 

I  recommend  to  my  daughter  Martha  Randolph,  the  maintenance  and 
care  of  my  well  beloved  sister  Anne  Scott,  and  trust  confidently  that 
from  affection  to  her,  as  well  as  for  my  sake,  she  will  never  let  her  want 
a  comfort.  I  have  made  no  specific  provision  for  the  comfortable  mainte- 
nance of  my  son-in-law  Thomas  M.  Randolph,  because  of  the  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  of  devising  terms  which  shall  vest  any  beneficial  interest 
in  him,  which  the  law  will  not  transfer  to  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  to 
the  destitution  of  my  daughter  and  her  family,  and  disablement  of  her  to 
supply  him:  whereas,  property  placed  under  the  exclusive  control  of  my 
daughter  and  her  independent  will,  as  if  she  were  a  feme  sole,  consider- 
ing the  relation  in  which  she  stands  both  to  him  and  his  children,  will  be 
a  certain  resource  against  want  for  all. 

I  give  to  my  friend  James  Madison,  of  Montpellier,  my  gold-mounted 
walking  staff  of  animal  horn,  as  a  token  of  the  cordial  and  affectionate 
friendship  which  for  nearly  now  an  half  century,  has  united  us  in  the  same 
principles  and  pursuits  of  what  we  have  deemed  for  the  greatest  good  of 
our  country.  • 
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I  give  to  the  University  of  Virginia  my  library,  except  such  particular 
books  only,  and  of  the  same  edition,  as  it  may  already  possess,  when  this 
legacy  shall  take  effect;  the  rest  of  my  said  library,  remaining  after  those 
given  to  the  University  shall  have  been  taken  out,  I  give  to  my  two  grand- 
sons-in-law  Nicholas  P.  Trist  and  Joseph  Coolidge.  To  my  grandson 
Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  I  give  my  silver  watch  in  preference  of  the 
golden  one,  because  of  its  superior  excellence,  my  papers  of  business 
going  of  course  to  him,  as  my  executor,  all  olhers  of  a  literary  or  other 
character  I  give  to  him  as  of  his  own  property. 

I  give  a  gold  watch  to  each  of  my  grandchildren,  who  shall  not  have 
already  received  one  from  me,  to  be  purchased  and  delivered  by  my 
executor  to  my  grandsons,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  granddaughters 
at  that  of  sixteen. 

I  give  to  my  good,  affectionate,  and  faithful  servant  Burwell,  his  free- 
dom, and  the  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars,  to  buy  necessaries  to  com- 
mence his  trade  of  painter  and  glazier,  or  to  use  otherwise,  as  he  pleases. 

I  give  also  to  my  good  servants  John  Hemings  and  Joe  Fosset,  their 
freedom  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  my  death:  and  to  each  of  them  re- 
spectively, all  the  tools  of  their  respective  shops  or  callings;  and  it  is  my 
will  that  a  comfortable  log-house  be  built  for  each  of  the  three  servants 
so  emancipated,  on  some  part  of  my  lands  convenient  to  them  with  re- 
spect to  the  residence  of  their  wives,  and  to  Charlottesville  and  the  Uni- 
versity, wrhere  they  will  be  mostly  employed,  and  reasonably  convenient 
also  to  the  interests  of  the  proprietor  of  the  lands,  of  which  houses  I  give 
the  use  of  one,  with  a  curtilage  of  an  acre  to  each,  during  his  life  or  per- 
sonal occupation  thereof. 

I  give  also  to  John  Hemings  the  service  of  his  two  apprentices  Madi- 
son and  Eston  Hemings,  until  their  respective  ages  of  twenty-one  years, 
at  which  period  respectively,  I  give  them  their  freedom;  and  I  humbly 
and  earnestly  request  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia  a  confirmation  of  the 
bequest  of  freedom  to  these  servants,  with  permission  to  remain  in  this 
state,  where  their  families  and  connexions  are,  as  an  additional  instance 
of  the  favour,  of  which  I  have  received  so  many  other  manifestations,  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  and  for  which  I  now  give  them  my  last,  solemn,  and 
dutiful  thanks. 

In  testimony  that  this  is  a  codicil  to  my  will  of  yesterday's  date,  and 
that,  it  is  to  modify  so  far  the  provisions  of  that  will,  I  have  written  it  all 
with  my  own  hand  in  two  pages,  to  each  of  which  I  subscribe  my  name, 
this  seventeenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty- 
six. 

Tn:  Jefferson. 
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Page  10,  line  26,  for  directors  read  Directory. 

"   last  line,  for  how  the  government  could  have  read  for  the  government  to 

have. 
26,  line  8,  for  the  most  read  in  the  most. 

"     "     10,  for  never  read  we  never. 
31,     "    36,  dele  & 
47,     "     15  and  16,  dele  were  and  no£. 
61,     "    31,  for  it  read  he. 
81,  note,  for  C.  read  B. 

91,  line  29,  dele  as,  and  for  a  child  read  as  a  cAiW. 
103,     "      2,  for  usages  read  usage. 


112,  "  2,  for  state  of  policy  read  stroke  of  policy. 

"  "  4,  dele  number  of. 

"  "  6,  for  secured  read  t7  secured. 

"  "  30,  for  w?7A  read  within. 

116,  "  8,  for  Ac  proposes  read  Ac  proposes  to  add. 

117,  last  line,  dele  o/. 

124,  "  31,  for  adopted  read  adapted. 

141,  "  27,  for  authorized  read  authorizing. 

142,  "  7,  for  ttJo-5  read  as. 

147,  "  5,  for  merely  read  really. 

157,  "  11,  delete. 

229,  "  27,  for  accordingly  read  immediately. 

231,  "  10,  dele  wAo. 

247,  "  6,  for  zY  read  £Acy. 

260,  "  14,  dele  o/. 

266,  "  26,  for  Acr  £radc  read  £Acir  trade. 

272,  "  8,  for  was  read  being. 

289,  "  20,  for  greater  read  great. 

299,  note,  for  or  read /or. 

323,  line  15,  for  is  read  arc. 

330,  :<  28,  for  view  read  t'ciw. 

332,  "  35,  dele  the  pending  of. 

333,  "  9,  for  to  consider  read  should  consider. 

336,  "  35,  for  that  read  the  amount. 

337,  "  26,  for  are  set  off  lead  and  set  off. 

338,  "  4,  dele  so  as. 

"  "  36,  for  a?io*  which  read  awd  £Az's. 

339,  "  5,  for  as  read  2o,  and  dele  to  in  same  line, 
373,  "  2,  for  Ac  read  we. 

376,  "  18,  for  these  as  arising  read  those  arising. 

377,  "  25,  for  discover  read  so  as  to  discover. 
395,  note,  transpose  eastern  and  western. 

399,  "  for  wm^s  read  rain£. 

406,  line   9,  for  have  read  have  been. 

412,  "  31,  for  Hughes  read  Hewes. 

414,  "  27,  for  would  have  likely  read  was  likely. 

415,  "  29,  for  wzM  read  of. 

420,  "  27,  for  since  read  since  introduced. 

423,  "  15,  after  1763  insert  continued. 

428,  "      4,  for  in  read  p». 

457,  "  14,  for  that  read  £Ac. 

462,  "  27,  for  nations  read  nation. 
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